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GENOA. 


WE  had  been  spending  a  few  hours 
in  the  pretty  city  of  Turin,  and 
were  now  waiting  at  the  depot,  in  a 
railway  carriage  bound  for  Genoa, 
and  our  train  appearing  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  commence  its  journey,  we 
were  watching  with  interest  the  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  a  railway  station. 
The  Italian  carriages  are  not  very 
comfortable,  nor  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  manner  of  heating  them  with 
long,  zinc  hot  water  cans  seemed  a 
novel  one  to  us.  At  every  station 
blue-smocked  porters  replace  the 
cans  with  hot  ones,  and  certainly 
they  are  very  acceptable  in  northern 
Italy,  where  the  autumn  brings  cool 
days  and  evenings.  With  us  in  the 
compartment  were  an  Italian  gentle- 
man with  his  daughter,  and  a  very 
talkative  old  French  lady  who  was 
quite  a  character,  and  with  whom  we 
had  quite  a  task  in  assisting  to  bestow 
her  many  travelling  requisites.  This 
lady  had  so  many  boxes  and  bundles 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  a  rug  and 
cushion  for  her  comfort,  books  and  a 
lunch  basket  for  her  amusement  and 
refreshment,  and  a  little  bird  in  a 
wooden  cage.  This  little  fellow  con- 
stantly distributed  his  seed  over  us 
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all,  and  during  the  six  hours'  ride  had 
many  a  narrow  escape  from  tumbling 
off  his  high  perch  on  the  valise-rack. 
Madame  had  been  travelling  all  day 
from  Paris,  en  route  for  Florence,  but 
was  as  comfortable  and  gay  as  only  a 
French  or  American  lady  could  be 
under  the  circumstances,  and,  before 
the  horn  blew  to  signal  our  departure, 
was  sound  asleep  under  her  rug. 

"  Pronti,"  shouts  the  guard,  the 
faint  sound  of  the  horn  is  heard  at 
the  further  end  of  the  train,  and  off 
we  go,  speeding  away  from  the  lovely 
city  of  Turin,  past  her  beautiful  hills 
dotted  all  over  with  pretty  little  white 
chateaus  almost  hidden  in  clumps 
of  trees.  At  Moncalieri,  a  village 
not  far  from  the  city,  we  passed 
a  large  chateau,  perched  on  the 
loftiest  height,  and  our  fellow-passen- 
ger, "  il  signore,"  tried  in  his  best 
Italian  .to  explain  to  us  its  importance. 
The  explanation,  unfortunately,  we 
could  not  understand,  but  have  since 
learned  that  it  is  the  royal  chateau, 
where  Victor  Immanuel  died  in  1873. 
The  scenery  all  the  way  is  delightful, 
but,  on  account  of  the  many  tunnels 
that  interrupt  the  view,  is  not  very 
enjoyable.     Our  train  rushes  through 
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rocky  ravines,  over  lofty  embank- 
ments and  arched  bridges,  past  ruined 
castles  and  tiny  villages,  dashing  al- 
most every  moment  into  the  darkness 
of  a  tunnel,  and  as  quickly  out  again 
in  the  daylight — for  six  hours,  with 
occasional  stoppages  at  Alessandria, 
and  other  small  towns.  At  one  of 
the  stations  an  official,  discovering 
that  Madame  had  more  hand-baggage 
with  her  than  was  lawful,  ordered  our 
friend  to  have  it  checked  and  sent  to 
the  luggage  van.  The  lady  refused 
to  do  so,  and  then  ensued  a  hot  argu- 
ment between  the  vexed  officials  and 
the  smiling  Frenchwoman,  who,  with 
the  signer's  help,  managed  to  prolong 
the  question  until  it  was  time  for  the 
train  to  depart,  and  so  remained  tri- 
umphant with  her  belongings.  Then, 
after  remarking  to  us  in  English  on 
the  advantage  of  knowing  the  lan- 
guage, Madame  went  comfortably  to 
sleep  again,  the  occurrence  not  hav- 
ing disturbed  her  peace  of  mind  in 
the  slightest. 

Genoa  —  "La  Superba" — as  the 
Italians  proudly  called  their  city  in 
the  days  of  her  power  and  magnifi- 
cence. Rising  up  from  the  blue 
gulf  in  terraces  of  marble  palaces, 
rich  churches  and  orange  groves,  with 
the  snowy  Alpen  peaks  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  blue  heavens  seeming 
almost  to  touch  her  pinnacles  and 
towers,  Genoa  is  still  a  city  to  be 
proud  of.  Darkness  lay  over  her 
streets  and  houses  as  our  train  steamed 
into  the  cold,  neglected-looking  sta- 
tion, and  having  said  our  "  Adios  '' 
to  the  polite  Signer,  and  the  dark- 
eyed  Signorina,  and  exchanged  com- 
pliments and  adieus  with  Madame, 
we  were  rattled  off  to  our  hotel,  just 
overlooking  the  harbour.  It  was  such 
a  gloomy,  darksome  street,  colon- 
naded with  stone  arches  that  once 
were  white,  but  now  were  of  the 
darkest  hue  imaginable,  and  the  hotel 
itself  appeared  so  old  and  mournful 
and  forsaken   that  we  felt   as  if  we 


were  really  in  old  Genoa — a  city  as 
old,  if  not  older,  than  Rome  herself. 
It  required  all  the  blaze  of  light 
streaming  down  the  marble  steps  as 
we  entered  the  hospitable  doors,  and 
the  attendance  of  dozens  of  porters 
and  waiters,  the  slow  but  necessary 
elevator,  and  the  familiar  English 
spoken  by  the  smiling  ''  Portier  "  to 
remind  us  that  we  were  visiting  Genoa 
of  the  19th  century.  This  hotel, 
"  Hotel  de  Ville,"  was  once  the  palace 
Fischi,  and  belonged  to  the  old  Geno- 
ese family  Fischi.  It  is  a  most 
gorgeous  building  within,  with  lofty 
rooms  and  long  corridors  full  of  gild- 
ing and  decoration,  and  endless 
flights  of  marble  staircase.  Now,  one 
passes  English  and  American  travel- 
lers on  the  stairway,  the  halls  are  full 
of  hurrying  waiters  and  maids,  and 
yet,  we  fancied  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
former  occupants  lurked  in  the  pas- 
sages, and  that  phantom  lords  and 
ladies  swept  up  and  down  the  steps, 
and  occupied  the  immense  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  we  stand  now  gazing 
out  into  the  night  at  the  beautiful 
sight  before  us.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lights  shining  in  the 
harbour,  gleaming  on  the  water  below, 
giving  us  glimpses  of  dark  vessels  and 
high  masts,  and  dusky,  moving  figures. 
In  the  early  bright  morning  the  scene 
is  very  interesting — the  ancient  docks, 
the  landing  and  loading  of  the  many 
different  vessels,  the  odd  characters  of 
sailors  on  the  quays — all  is  delightful 
to  watch.  This  harbour  of  Genoa, 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  is  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  take  one  of  the  ever-ready  small 
boats  and  be  rowed  out  some  distance 
from  the  quay  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  experiences  imaginable. 
Here  the  water  is  so  blue,  and  there 
it  is  all  golden  with  the  sunshine,  and 
the  city  herself,  with  her  fortifications 
and  tiers  of  lofty  towers  and  beauti- 
ful buildings,  all  bathed  in  the  glori- 
ous sunlight,  looks  like  a  fairy  city. 


Genoa. 


and  not  one  so  full  of  life  and  busi- 
ness. If  Genoa  is  beautiful  and 
picturesque-looking  from  its  harbour, 
let  us  go  and  walk  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  streets  and  tiny  alleys, 
hemmed  in,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.  Some  of  these  passages  are 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two 
people  passing  one  another,  and  they 
are  crowded  full  of  high,  narrow  dwel- 
lings, overflowing  with  occupants  and 
wretchedness,  and  hundreds  of  small 
shops,  wherefish,  maccaroni,  jewellery, 
gaudy  stuffs,  fruit,  and  awful-looking 
eatables,  or  rather  "  uneatables,"  are 
to  be  bought.  Italian  wom.en  at  their 
doorways  are  shouting  to  the  passers- 
by,  men  are  quarrelling,  smoking  and 
singing  all  at  the  same  time,  noisy 
boys  with  mules  brush  past  one,  and 
little  girls  go  by,  bearing  baskets  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is  all  be- 
wildering and  one  is  glad  to  escape 
the  contusion  and  emerge  from  one 
of  the  openings  at  the  top  of  these 
steep  little  streets  into  the  broad  Via 
Garibaldi  or  Via  Balbi,  both  of  them 
handsome  streets,  lined  with  rich 
shops  and  palaces  without  number. 
Genoa  is  world  renowned  for  her 
palaces,  now  old  and  falling  into  de- 
cay, some  of  them  used  for  banks  and 
business  purposes,  or  their  handsome 
lobbies  as  a  frequenting  place  for 
beggars  and  petty  traders,  but  many 
still  shown  to  visitors  for  their  rich- 
ness and  valuable  paintings.  The 
"  Palazzo  Rosso  "  is  a  large  building 
with  an  imposing  staircase,  and  gar- 
dens of  olive  and  palm  trees  above. 
Its  massive  gilt  ceilings  and  walls, 
and  the  variegated  marble  floors  ren- 
der it  very  gorgeous,  and  on  the  walls 
hang  portraits  by  Rubens  and  Van- 
Dyck  of  the  old  Genoese  aristocracy, 
beside  saints  and  martyrs  by  Guido 
Reni  and  Murillo.  A  few  yards  away 
is  the  "Palazzo  Municipale";  and 
attracted  one  day  by  its  imposing 
entrance  we  went  in,  and  up  the  lofty 
flight  of  steps  to  where  a  palace  usu- 


ally begins  in  Genoa,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  rusty  old  veteran 
guide  with  a  large  bunch  of  keys  and 
a  small  stock  of  broken  English, 
Under  his  care  and  guidance  we 
found  our  way  to  the  council  room 
where  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo  in 
Mosaic  look  complacently  down  on  a 
bust  of  Garibaldi,  adorned  with  med- 
als and  orders.  In  an  adjoining  ante- 
room is  Paganini's  famous  violin,  a 
dark  littie  instrument  kept  carefully 
under  glass,  and  resting  beside  letters 
of  Columbus,  and  Garibaldi's  sword 
and  flag.  The  old  caretaker  had  been 
a  follower  of  'Baldi's  army,  and  gave 
us  quite  a  brilliant  account  of  that 
great  soldier's  doings  and  the  love  o 
the  people  for  him. 

Genoa  is  as  rich  in  churches  almost 
as  in  palaces.  St.  Annunziata  church 
is  the  most  sumptuous  of  them  all, 
and  on  entering  one  is  fairly  dazzled 
by  the  blaze  of  gilt  in  the  building, 
the  numbers  and  richness  of  the 
paintings  and  the  varied  marbles. 
This  church  belongs  to  the  Genoese 
noblesse,  and  their  separate  chapels 
ranged  around  the  church  vie  each 
with  its  neighbour  in  wealth  of  marble 
and  decoration. 

The  cathedral,  "St.  Lorenzo,"  is 
an  ancient,  Moorish- looking  church 
from  the  nth  century,  and  is  said  to 
be  built  on  the  remains  of  a  pagan 
temple.  It  resembles  most  of  the 
Italian  churches  in  the  cold,  ghostly 
atmosphere  that  pervades  the  interior, 
and  the  altogether  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  one  has  while  within. 
The  blind  beggar  on  the  steps,  who 
pushes  open  the  greasy  red  curtain  for 
you,  listening  for  the  chink  of  the 
centessimi  in  his  handy  tin  box — the 
soft  tread  of  the  monk  through  the 
building,  or  the  chant  of  the  priests  if 
they  are  holding  service — the  queer 
old  women  telling  their  beads  in  con- 
venient odd  corners — are  to  be  seen 
all  over  Italy,  and  I  think  St.  Lorenzo 
was  just  a  trifle  more  mournful  look- 
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ing,  and  the  red  curtain  a  bit  more 
faded  and  old  than  the  generality  of 
them. 

One  'bright,  sunny  morning  —  and 
the  mornings  here  seem  so  bright,  the 
water  and  sky  so  blue,  and  a  lovely 
light  is  reflected  on  all  objects — we 
climbed  up  to  the  church  of  "  St. 
Maria  in  Carignano,"  the  highest 
point  in  Genoa.  The  way  is  very 
steep  and  winding,  and  we  mounted 
countless  steps,  traversed  narrow 
lanes  and  sloping  streets,  passing 
many  a  clump  of  olive  and  palm  trees, 
always  mounting  higher  and  at  every 
turning  catching  glimpses  of  the  blue 
gulf  below.  At  last,  breathless  and 
tired  out,  we  were  at  the  church  gates, 
and  there,  seeming  to  be  but  a  few 
feet  away,  lay  the  broad  Mediter- 
ranean, the  deepest  and  bluest  of  all 
seas,  the  white  sails  dotted  here  and 
there  ghstening  in  the  sun.  The  little 
church,  "St.  Maria  in  Carignano,"  is 
like  a  very  small  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  the  view  from  the  tower  is  very 
fine.  Below  lies  the  city,  sloping 
down  in  towers  and  gardens,  and  tg 
the  south  is  the  expanse  of  shining 
water — the  Mediterranean.  Up  here 
it  was  so  quiet  and  pleasant  that  we 
were  loth  to  retrace  our  steps  back  to 
the  crowded  thoroughfare.  Going 
down  we  met  a  few  donkey-boys 
leading  their  heavily-laden  animals 
up  the  steep  steps,  or  perhaps  lazily 
resting  in  a  convenient  corner  and 
idly  chattering  to  some  passing  Italian 
girl,  bearing  on  her  head  baskets  of 
luscious  grapes,  figs  or  oranges.  Down 
in  the  crowded  cafes  on  the  Via  Balbi 
and  Via  Roma  were  the  fashionable 
Genoese,  leisurely  sipping  their  caf§ 
and  smoking  long  cigarettes.  We  sat 
down  at  one  of  the  small  tables  in  the 
cafe  garden,  where  the  orchestra  was 
playing  the  sweet  music  of  "  Caval- 
ieria  Rusticana,"  and  a  brisk  little 
French  waiter  brought  us  some  fresh 
figs  and  "  Chianti "  wine.  All  around 
us  was  laughter   and   chatter   in    so 


many  different  languages.  An  old 
English  doctor  talked  so  loud  and 
fast  at  an  adjoining  table,  retailing 
the  most  wonderful  adventures  and 
escapes  to  a  meek-looking  little  for- 
eigner, that  we  could  not  help  but 
hear  his  conversation,  much  to  our 
amusement.  We  had  reason  to  re- 
member this  remarkable  looking  old 
gentleman,  for  afterwards  at  the  sta- 
tion he  accosted  us,  and  we  found  it 
difificult  to  shake  off  this  "  old  man  of 
the  sea."  We  always  glanced  anxi- 
ously around  in  fear  that  he  would 
again  appear,  and  on  another  occasion 
in  our  travels  in  Italy  he  came  peer- 
ing in  the  windows  of  the  different 
railway  compartments,  in  search,  I 
daresay,  of  congenial  companionship, 
and  we  shrank  into  the  seclusion  of 
our  carriage  until  he  was  past  and  the 
train  in  motion. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Genoa  is  the 
cemetery,  or  "  Campo  Santo,"  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  city, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bisagno.  It  is  a  beautiful,  quad- 
rangular court,  surrounded  by  high 
arcades  of  white  marble,  and  over  the 
marble  slabs  under  which  sleep  the 
nobility  of  Genoa  are  raised  monu- 
ments of  the  most  exquisite  design 
and  workmanship  by  the  best  sculp- 
tors of  Genoa.  In  the  centre  is  a 
circular  chapel,  supported  by  Corsi- 
can  marble  columns — a  rich  little 
building  in  which  a  small  service  was 
being  held  by  two  solitary  priests,  but 
no  other  person  whatever. 

We  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  \\\ 
this  interesting  old  city  of  the  Riviera, 
climbing  up  and  down  its  hundreds 
of  steps,  exploring  dark  and  deserted 
little  streets,  peering  into  old,  neg- 
lected, over-grown  palaces,  and  hap- 
pening into  musty  libraries  and  muse- 
ums where  the  sleepy-looking  librarian 
shows  with  pride  antiquated  books  from 
1 200  and  1300,  and  relics  ofQuintius 
Curtius.  We  had  many  an  niterest- 
ing  walk  along  the  docks  by  the  busy 
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shipping,  and  into  the  maze  of  crowded 
streets  where  sailors,  vendors,  don- 
keys, old  women,  jostle  against  one, 
and  we  would  climb  up  from  these 
busy  hives  into  the  modern  gay  Via 
Roma,  lined  with  handsome  shops  of 
marbles  and  glittering  jewellery.  The 
filagree  industry  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  Genoa,  and  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  men  and  boys  fash- 
ioning pins  and  souvenirs  from  the 
tiny  pieces  of  silver  and  gold.  Few 
visitors  depart  without  carrying  with 
them  some  token  of  this  pretty  silver 
and  gold  filagree  work. 

But  now  the  hotel  bus  was  at  the 
door,  and  the  row  of  smiling  waiters 
and  boys  waiting  to  be  remembered, 
so  we  took  a  farewell  look  at  the  blue 
gulf  and  the  tall-masted  ships,  and 
parted  with  our  last  "  centessimi "  to 
a  very  forlorn,  lame  old  beggar,  who 
immediately  invested  in  an  immense 
bun  with  it  and  enjoyed  it  under  the 
bus  window.  He  waved  us  a  thank- 
ful adieu  with  his  crutch,  leaning  up 
against  the  old  arch  and  munching 
away  very  contentedly. 

The  magnificent  memorial  to  Col- 
umbus stands  just  in  front  of  the 
depot,  encircled  in  a  clump  of  palms. 
The  great  discoverer  stands  leaning 
on  an  anchor,  while  at  his  feet  is  a 
figure  of  America  kneeling,  and 
around  the  pedestal  are  bas-reliefs 
of  Columbus'  history.     It  has,  until 


lately,  been  supposed  that  Colum- 
bus was  born  in  Genoa ;  but  now 
the  facts  are  pretty  well  established 
of  his  birth,  in  1438,  at  Savona,  a 
town  near  Genoa,  where  his  father, 
a  wool  dealer,  was  living  economically. 
The  family  moved  to  Genoa  while 
Columbus  was  but  a  child,  and  it  was 
playing  about  these  old  docks  of  the 
Mediterranean  that  the  boy  learnt  to 
love  the  sea,  and  listening  to  the 
strange  tales  the  sailors  would  tell  of 
lands  of  unbounded  wealth  and  plenty, 
that  Columbus  became  absorbed  with 
a  love  of  adventure.  The  house  is 
still  shown  on  the  Portorio,  a  long, 
steep  street  leading  to  the  church  of 
St.  Stefano,  a  street  where  chiefly 
wool  manufacturers  congregated.  It 
is  certainly  a  strange  coincidence  that 
two  so  great  men  as  our  great 
Shakspeare,  and  Columbus,  the  new 
world's  benefactor,  should  have  both 
been  the  sons  of  wool  dealers. 

As  our  train  bore  us  rapidly  away 
from  Genoa,  we  had  dim  visions  of 
laughing  Italians,  flapping  red  cur- 
tains, beggars,  marble  monuments 
and  gilded  rooms,  and  we  fancied  we 
heard  still  the  sounds  of  the  mandolin 
and  the  rattle  of  the  vehicles  over  the 
stones  by  the  pier,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  rested  that  night  in  the  sleepy 
little  city  of  Pisa  that  these  sounds 
and  visions  passed  away. 

L.  A.  T. 


QUESTIONS  IN  THE   HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


BY   PETER    M'EACHERN,  B  A. 


WHILE  collecting  these  questions 
in  History  for  use  in  his  own 
class,  the  writer  of  this  analysis 
thought  that  teachers  and  examiners, 
all    of  whom   should  be    subscribers 

*  An  analysis  of  the  questions  in  the  His- 
tory of  Greece  at  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions of  Toronto  University  for  ten  years 
1883  to  1892,  inclusive. 


to  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly,  would  be  benefited  by 
knowing  the  general  drift  of  these 
examinations. 

The  History  of  Greece  conveniently 
divides,  on  a  chronological  basis,  into 
five  periods  :  i.  The  period  before 
the  Persian  Invasions  ;  2.  The  Per- 
sian Invasions ;    3.  Between  the  Per- 
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sian  Invasions  and  the  Peloponnesian 
War ;  4.  The  Peloponnesian  War ; 
5.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  placing 
in  these  groups  questions  relating  to 
constitutions,  to  the  general  influence 
of  Geography  on  History  and  to  com- 
parisons of  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. The  question  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta  was  put  into  the  first 
period,  that  on  the  growth  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Athens  was  treated  as  if 
it  were  two  questions  and  placed  in 
the  first  and  third  periods — the  times 
of  (i)  Codrus,  Dracon,  Solon  and  (3) 
Pericles.  It  was  thought,  since  Greek 
civilization  was  at  its  height  during 
the  third  period,  that  the  questions 
on  Greek  civilization  and  on  geo- 
graphical influences  should  be  re- 
ferred to  that  period.  The  foregoing 
plan  was  easily  applied  to  all  questions 
except  those  that  enquired  for  bio- 
graphical sketches  or  for  the  location 
of  places  and  important  events  asso- 
ciated with  them.  These  latter  ques- 
tions to  which  the  first  plan  could 
not  be  applied  without  tending  to 
produce  misleading  impressions,  are 
dealt  with  separately  under  the  head- 
ings Biography  and  Location. 

Postponing  for  the  present  the 
questions  on  Biography  and  Loca- 
tion, and  dealing  with  the  remaining 
questions,  all  of  which  are  of  a  gen- 
eral character  and  can  be  treated 
without  subdivisions  :  two  belong  to 
the  first  period,  two  to  the  second, 
eight  to  the  third,  six  to  the  fourth 
and  one  to  the  fifth. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  questions 
of  which  the  type  is :  "  Where  are 
Lerna,  Peirajeus,  Platrese  ?  For  what 
are  they  noted  ?  "  In  dealing  with 
these,  it  was  assumed  that  the  infor- 
mation given  in  elementary  texts 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
aminers. Lerna  has  for  its  chief 
historical  association  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Hercules,  and  is  referred 
to   the    first   period  only.     Peirseus 


came  into  prominence  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  is  referred  to  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  is  therefore 
counted  in  the  third  and  fourth  peri- 
ods. Platgese,  for  similar  reasons,  is 
counted  in  all  the  periods.  Dealing 
with  Location  on  this  basis,  there  are 
eighteen  references  to  the  first  period, 
thirteen  to  the  second,  eleven  to  the 
third,  seventeen  to  the  fourth  and  six 
to  the  fifth. 

Applying  the  same  method  to  the 
questions  on  Biography  as  to  those 
on  Location,  the  references  by  peri- 
ods are  :  first,  one  ;  second,  nine  ; 
third,  fourteen ;  fourth,  seventeen ; 
and  fifth,  five. 

In  the  ten  years,  the  following 
places  are  asked  lor  twice  :  The  States 
in  alliance  with  Athens  and  Sparta 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Aby- 
dos,  Attica,  Cythera,  Phocis  and 
Salamis  ;  while  Acte,  Colchis,  Colo- 
phon, Cumse,  Euboia,  Delphi,  lolcus, 
"  The  Isles  of  Greece,"  Ilissus,  Lerna, 
Mycenae,  Naxos,  Platseae,  Peiraeeus, 
Tempe  and  Thermopylae  are  asked 
for  once. 

The  Biography  of  Aristides  and 
Themistocles  was  demanded  three 
times,  that  of  Alcibiades,  Cimon, 
Nicias,  Pericles  and  Xerxes  twice. 
The  greac  men  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  eminent 
Athenians  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
Cleon,  Demosthenes.  Miltiades, 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Socrates  came 
in  each  for  one  reference. 

Making  a  summary  by  periods  we 
have  : — 

Periods. 

Subject  of  Questions  . .  i  2  3  4  S 

General 2  2  8  6  i 

Location 18  13  11  17  6 

Biography i  9  14  17  5 

A  general  question  is  usually  a 
whole  question.  It  takes,  on  the 
average,  about  five  of  the  points  given 
for  Location  or  four  of  the  points  for 
Biography  to  be  equal  to  one  of  those 


Need  of  a  Father  s  Influence. 


given  for  a  general  question.  Reduc- 
ing all  to  a  common  denomination 
on  this  basis,  we  arrive  at  the  result 
that  two-thirteenths  of  the  questions 
for  the  last  ten  years  apply  to  the  first 
period,  two-thirteenths  to  the  second, 
four  thirteenths  each  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  nearly  one-thirteenth  to 
the  fifth.  Is  this  the  proportion  that 
should  prevail  ?  To  answer  this  it  is 
right  to  remember  that  until  lately 
the  work  prescribed  began  with  the 
Persian  Invasions,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  pages  given  in  the  authorized 
text  to  the  successive  periods  is  49, 
17,8,  19,  20.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  a  candidate,  by  studying  or 
rather  cramming  27  pages,  might 
answer  eight-thirteenths  of  the  ques- 
tions, thus  securing  more  than  half  of 
the  marks  for  the  subject. 

Nearly  all  the  questions  on  the 
period  before  the  Persian  Invasion 
were  given  when  the  curriculum  stated 
that  the  work  should  begin  with  the 
Persian  Invasions.  Since  the  curricu- 
lum was  changed  so  as  to  include  the 
period  before  the  Persian  Invasions 
scarcely  a  reference  has  been  made  to 
thnt  period,  nor  has  there  been  any 
notice  taken  of  a  similar  extension  of 


the  work  in  Roman  History.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  greatness  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  built  belongs  to  the  Legend- 
ary Periods.  More  attention  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  these  periods. 
The  greatness  of  our  legacy  from 
Greece  and  Rome  couM  be  enquired 
for  in  connection  with  our  own  insti- 
tutions and  literature. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  the  ques- 
tions, there  are  five  distinct  references 
to  the  political  and  constitutional 
history  of  Greece,  six  to  trade  and 
commerce,  four  to  art  and  literature, 
ten  to  colonization,  about  five  to  the 
influence  of  geography  on  history, 
and  one  to  a  comparison  of  the  civili- 
zations of  Greece  and  Rome.  Dates 
are  asked  for  but  once. 

In  Roman  History,  Augustus  and 
his  time  come  in  for  thirteen  ques- 
tions ;  Sulla  for  four,  and  Caius 
Gracchus  and  Julius  Csesar  for  three 
each.  The  countries  in  the  Roman 
Empire  were  asked  for  five  times, 
and  the  states  of  Italy  three  times. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  attention  in  the  ques- 
tions on  Roman  History  than  in  those 
on  the  History  of  Greece. 


NEED  OF  A  FATHER'S  INFLUENCE. 


''  J "  HE  Popular  Scieiice  Monthly  re- 
[  cently  had  an  article  by  Dr.  H. 
L.  Taylor,  on  "  Childhood  from  a 
Medical  Standpoint,"  in  which  he 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  fathers 
having  a  share  in  shaping  the  charac- 
ters of  their  children.  His  trenchant 
remarks  on  "  wholesome  neglect  "  are 
equally  pertinent.     He  says  : 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the 

frivolity,  incompetence  or  fussiness  of 

American  mothers  that  it  will  not  be 

amiss  to  enquire  into  the  characteris- 

*tics  of  our  fathers  of  families.     With 


the  best  intentions  in  the  world  the 
time  that  a  city  man  can  spend  with 
his  family  is  usually  very  limited,  and 
he  is  not  always  in  the  mood  to  exert 
a  helpful  influence  when  he  returns  at 
night  worn  out  with  business  cares, 
and  often  prefers  the  club,  lodge,  or 
neighbouring  corner  to  his  family 
circle;  his  wife  may  see  little  of  him, 
and  his  children  less.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  however,  even 
in  regard  to  health,  whether  the  child- 
ren enjoy  a  due  proportion  of  their 
father's  companionship,  for  that  is,  or 
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should  be,  a  vital  factor  in  the  child- 
ren's growth  and  education,  and  when- 
ever they  are  deprived  of  it  certain 
elements  of  character  and  mind  are 
almost  always  absent.  Look  around 
among  your  friends  where  the  children 
have  grown  up  without  a  father  and 
see  if  your  observation  does  not  show 
that  there  is  some  quality  of  mind  or 
heart,  some  check  or  balance,  wantipg 
that  no  one  else  could  supply. 
Body  and  mind  grow  together  ;  what 
affects  the  one  must  affect  the  other, 
so  that  if  the  influence  of  either  parent 
is  withdrawn  the  due  proportion  or 
balance  is  lost  and  certain  physical,  as 
well  as  mental,  peculiarities  in  the 
children  are  dwarfed  or  accentuated. 

The  child  does  not  exist  who  can 
grow  up  natural  or  healthy  without  a 
fair  share  of  wholesome  neglect  and 
judicious  exposure.  Few  realize  the 
tremendous  risk  of  over-caution  and 
over-attention.  A  youngster  is  in- 
variably happier  with  few  and  simple 
playthings  than  with  a  multitude  of 
complicated  toys.  .  .  .  Give  the 
boys  a  carpenter's  bench ;  encourage 
the  girls  to  do  housework.  Where 
possible  let  both  boy  and  girl  have  a 
little  garden  patch,  if  only  a  few  feet 
square,  and  the  care  of  a  few  plants. 
A  woman  in  her  home,  a  man  in  his 
garden — this  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental type  from  which  we  cannot 
entirely  depart  without  risk  to  body 
and  mind.     The  training  of  the  mus- 


cular reflexes  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  cultivation  of  simple,  natural, 
beneficent  reactions  in  the  higher 
planes.  Cheerfulness,  sincerity,  in- 
dustry, perseverance  and  unselfish- 
ness may  be  acquired  by  practice  and 
constant  repetition  as  much  as  the 
art  of  correct  speaking  or  of  playing 
the  piano,  and  are  far  more  necessary 
to  health.  We  must  have  a  basis  of 
correct  fundamental  physical  and 
psychical  reactions  as  a  help  toward 
a  proper  balance  between  feeling  and 
will,  or  our  subsequent  building  will 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  How 
often  is  a  physician  hampered  in  his 
efforts  to  help  some  sufferer,  because 
the  latter  has  never  acquired  the  art 
of  obedience,  or  because  he  cannot 
tolerate  a  tongue  depressor,  or  swal- 
low a  pill  or  any  unpalatable  mixture, 
or  take  milk  or  some  mainstay  of 
diet ;  or  because  he  cannot  be  left 
alone,  or  sleep  in  the  daytime,  or 
wear  flannels,  or  sit  still,  or  bear  pain, 
or  use  his  muscles,  or  take  in  certain 
classes  of  facts  or  ideas  !  These  and 
similar  peculiarities,  which  are  a  for- 
midable hindrance  to  the  physician, 
and  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
to  the  sufferer,  can  usually  be  pre- 
vented by  a  little  care  or  overcome 
by  a  proper  training.  They  are  often 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  over- 
indulgence or  that  kind  of  cowardice 
which  instinctively  avoids  the  dis- 
agreeable instead  of  facing  a  difficulty 
fairly  and  conquering  it. 


LORD  TENNYSON. 


IT  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  lost 
Robert  Browning,  a  writer  who, 
of  all  those  who  seek  to  quicken  our 
life  and  our  knowledge  to  a  higher 
consciousness  through  the  feelings, 
was  pre-eminently  the  one  who,  in 
our  time  most  keenly  felt  and  most 
vividly  pictured  the  importance  and 


the  greatness  and  beauty  of  passions 
and  enthusiasms.  And  to-day  we 
are  mourning  the  loss  of  the  poet  who, 
in  many  ways,  was  Browning's  coun- 
terpart— who  was,  of  all  men,  most 
strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  efificiency  of  law  in  its  ful- 
lest   and    truest     meaning ;     whose 
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greatest  delight  was  in  energy  nobly 
controlled,  and  activity  rendered  or- 
derly by  experience.  The  loss  of  two 
such  writers  leaves  English  litera- 
ture poor  indeed ;  and  of  the  two 
losses  the  more  recent  is  the  more 
keenly  felt.  Tennyson  was  the  more 
readily  and  more  widely  intelligible, 
and  was  far  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  scientific  thought  of  his  time  than 
Browning  ever  was  ;  while  his  unriv- 
alled mastery  of  style  and  musical 
expression  long  ago  secured  for  him 
a  high  place  of  distinction,  not  only 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  but  also 
amongst  the  choicer  few  who  are 
recognised  by  every  one  as  great  in 
English  literature. 

Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  are  aware  of 
the  attitude  which  poets,  and  imagin- 
ative writers  generally,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  took  up  with 
regard  to  the  new  and  correcter 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  natural 
phenomena  which  science  was  rapidly 
making  common  property.  We  recall, 
for  instance,  how  Keats  protested  that 
"  all  charms  fly  at  the  mere  touch  of 
cold  philosophy,''  and  his  indignant 
assertion  that — 

"  Philosophy  will  clip  an  angel's  wings, 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
Empty  the  haunted  air  and  gnomed 
mine  " — 

though  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  else- 
where he  tells  us  that 

"  To  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty." 

In  the  previous  and  less  poetic  cen- 
tury, some  writers,  it  is  true,  were  less 
afraid,  and  even  endeavoured  to  trick 
out  science  in  the  trappings  of  verse. 
But  such  compositions  as  Darwin's 
"  Botanic  Garden  "  are  neither  poetry 
nor  science.  The  triumph  of  enlist- 
ing the  discoveries  and  problems  of 
science  in  the  service  of  true  poetry 
remained  for  Tennyson.  Turn  where 
we  will  to  his  poems  we  find  not  only 


direct  references  to  these  problems 
and  discoveries,  but — also  and  these 
are  much  stronger  proofs  of  poetic 
assimilation — phrases  and  metaphors 
springing  simply  and  naturally  from 
them ;  as  when,  for  instance,  in 
"  Lucretius,"  the  broth  is  said  to  have 
"  confused  the  chemic  labour  of  the 
blood  "  ;  or  when,  to  choose  one  from 
a  hundred  such  in  "  In  Memoriam," 
we  are  exhorted  to  co-operate  with 
natural  progress,  and  to 

"  Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast  ; 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die  "  ; 

or,  again,  when,  speaking  of  nature, 
the  mouFnei^dwells  on  the  fact  that — 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 
So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  in- 
stances. Poetry  being  to  Tennyson 
what  Wordsworth  declared  it  to  be — 
the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  know- 
ledge, the  impassioned  expression 
which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all 
science — the  growth  of  knowledge 
from  more  to  more,  though  it  took 
away  a  few  old  and  pretty  fancies,  did 
but  reveal  to  him  greater  and  more 
inspiring  wonders  ;  it  stimulated  and 
did  not  chill  his  imagination. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  beauty  of  diction,  the  perfect 
fitness  of  phrase,  the  exquisite  music 
of  words,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Tennyson's  poetry.  Nor 
can  we  do  more  than  recall,  in  passing, 
that  deep  and  strong,  though  rarely 
passionate,  love  for  England  and 
English  scenes  and  English  ways, 
which  will  never  a'.low  English  men 
and  woman  to  grow  indifferent  to  him, 
and  which  is  our  far-ofif  colonies  has 
drawn  many  a  heart  closer  to  the 
mother-country — the  country  which 
all  colonists  call  "home."  We  turn 
rather  to  ponder  over  once  again  the 
lesson  of  life  which  he  sought  to  teach 
us,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  "  his 
message  to  his  time." 

"  It   is    plain    that   in  T'ennyson's 
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view  there  is  a  divine  order  in  the 
world,  an  increasing  purpose  which  is 
one  with  natural  law  ;  that  the  truest 
wisdom  for  each  one  of  us  is  that  each 
should  recognise  his  own  place  in  that 
order  ;  that  the  faithful  and  fearless 
adherence  to  the  law  of  our  highest 
life — the  service  which  is  perfect  free- 
dom— is  the  wisest  and  noblest  attain- 
ment of  a  human  being.  True  free- 
dom is  progress  according  to  law,  the 
law  of  our  being  ;  and  this  progress  is 
impeded,  not  helped,  by  our  following 
"  wandering  fires,"  and  mystical  visi- 
ons of  things  divine.  We  rise  to 
higher  things,  not  by  visions  nor  on 
the  wings  of  sudden  impulse,  but  on 
stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves. 
Nature  is  our  pattern  ;  we  should  in- 
novate like  her.  Tennyson's  hero, 
Arthur,  who  reverenced  his  conscience 
as  his  king,  is  the  realization  of  this 
ideal.  It  is  his  strenuous  self-mastery, 
his  self-subjugation  to  the  law  of  duty, 
his  orderly  activity  in  the  sphere  of 
the  practical,  which  give  him  his 
power.  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-control — reverence  of  one's  better 
nature,  knowledge  of  one's  true 
nature,  control  of  one's  natural  pas- 
sions— these  three  alone  lead  life  to 
sovereign  power.  Yet  even  so  one's 
work  may  fail.  Still,  in  the  very  hour 
of  failure,  when  he  is  passing  from  us, 
Arthur  is  strong  enough  to  trust  the 
larger  hope.  He  may  fail,  but  God's 
increasing  purpose  does  not  fail. 


"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 

These,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly 
put,  seem  to  us  the  central  thoughts 
in  the  lesson  which  Tennyson  would 
teach  us.  Many  other  lessons  there 
are  of  love  and  patriotism — but  this 
is  the  chief  lesson.  And  now,  like  his 
own  Arthur,  he  too  has  passed  from 
us ;  and  like  Sir  Bedivere  we  stand 
gazing  after  him,  "  revolving  many 
memories.  And  those  of  us  who  are 
past  the  middle  time  of  life,  know 
only  too  well  that  for  us  there  can 
never  be  any  one  to  fill  his  place. 
The  days  darken  round  us,  and  the 
years,  among  new  men,  strange  faces, 
other  minds. 

"  But  when  that  moan  had  passed  for  ever- 
more, 
The  stillness  of  the  dead  world's  winter 

dawn 
Amazed  him,  and  he  cried  '  The  king  is 

gone.' 
Whereat  be  slowly  turn'd  and  slowly  clomb 
The  last  hard  footsteps  of  that  iron  crag  ; 
Thence  mark'd  the  black  hull,  moving  yet, 

and  cried, 
'  He  passes  to  be  king  among  the  dead.' 
Then  from  the  dawn  it  seemed  there  came 

— but  faint, 
As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world, 
Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry — 
tjounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from   his  wars.' 
—  The  Educational  Timei. 


LESSONS    NOT    IN    BOOKS. 


MARGARET    W.    SUTHERLAND. 


THE  lessons  which  we  shall  discuss 
as  among  the  valuable  ones  not 
in  books  aie  not  lessons  from  the 
"  Book  of  Nature,"  important  and 
interesting  as  they  are,  but  some  that 
belong  to  the  domain  of  every-day 
conduct.  Three  things  in  one  day 
called  my  special  attention  to  them  ; 


the  first  a  remark  made  by  an  associ" 
ate  teacher,  a  thoughtful  and  culti- 
vated woman,  as  she  noticed  the  lack 
of  taste  displayed  in  the  dress  of  one 
of  our  pupils — in  another  year,  per- 
haps, to  be  an  example  to  others, — 
and  queried  whether  some  suggestions 
in  such  matters  did  not  belong  to  our 
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work ;  the  second,  the  reading  in 
Quick's  "  Educational  Reformers  " 
the  following  statement  :  "  Locke's 
argument  is  this  ;  It  is  the  business 
of  the  master  to  train  the  pupils  in 
virtue  and  good  manners,  much  more 
than  to  communicate  learning  ";  the 
third,  Emerson's  advice  "  Give  a  boy 
address  and  accomplishments,  and 
you  give  him  the  mastery  of  palaces 
and  fortunes  where  he  goes."  We 
all  probably  agree  with  that  writer  on 
education  who  says  that  the  most 
important  thing  to  teach  is  "  How  to 
live."  We  may  differ,  however,  as  to 
what  constitutes  that  knowledge  and 
as  to  how  and  where  it  may  be  taught. 
The  cultivation  of  manners,  if  not 
moral  culture,  is  very  closely  allied 
thereto. 

How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair  ! 

Since  the  death  of  George  William 
Curtis,  I  have  read  many  beautiful 
tributes  to  his  character  \  and  I  have 
noticed  that  the  aroma  of  courtesy 
seemed  to  be  about  everything  he  did. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  seemed  to 
regard  his  name  as  a  synonym  for 
"  gentlemanliness,"  just  as  that  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  has  been  for  so  many 
years. 

Thinking  of  the  trouble  that  is 
avoided  by  courtesy,  of  the  power  that 
it  gives  over  others,  of  the  large  sum 
of  happiness  in  this  world  that  is 
directly  due  to  it,  lessons  in  it  are  evi- 
dently among  the  most  useful  lessons 
we  can  give.  Nor  must  we  teachers 
be  satisfied  when  we  have  made 
eloquent  appeals  for  their  being  a  part 
of  every  day's  instruction, — sometimes 
by  example,  sometimes  by  suggestion, 
sometimes  by  precept.  I  think  some 
ot  us  have  had  mothers  so  careful  of 
us  from  infancy  that  we  fail  to  realize 
how  many  are  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  schools  for  instruction 
in  manners.  Then  again,  judging 
from  some  of  our  failures  to  observe 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  whether   we   ourselves   have 


ever  known  them,  or  whether  we  have 
forgotten  them.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  we  shall  trust  these  matters  to 
the  good  sense  and  warm  heart  of  our 
pupils.  For,  while  we  may  be  labour- 
ing patiently  for  years  to  make  the 
former  clearer  and  the  latter  softer, 
bad  habits  of  address  may  all  the  time 
be  forming.  I  am  glad  that  Emerson 
says  '  But  I  will  neither  be  driven 
from  some  allowance  to  Fashion  as  a 
symbolic  institution,  nor  from  the 
belief  that  love  is  the  basis  of  cour- 
tesy." I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
for  us  to  follow  all  the  dictates  of 
Fashion  in  all  her  whimsical  changes  ; 
but  certain  forms  which  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  best  society  (I  use 
"  best  "  in  its  noblest  sense)  for  years, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  That  a 
cordial  greeting  should  be  extended 
to  a  visitor,  we  should  teach  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  receive  those  who 
come  to  our  school-rooms,  as  well  as 
by  precept.  In  our  primary  schools, 
we  teach  our  little  ones  the  use  of 
"  Good  morning,"  "  Good  afternoon," 
etc.,  and  yet  I  have  had  older  pupils, 
on  first  coming  under  my  care,  act 
awkwardly,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes 
fail  to  respond  to  my  "  Good  morn- 
ing "  if  I  addressed  it  to  the  entire 
school.  Even  after  learning  to  re- 
spond to  me,  they  have  seemed  to 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for 
them  to  respond  to  visitors.  Now,  I 
think  words  have  to  come  in  to  aid 
example,  and  we  must  tell  our  pupils 
that  it  is  not  courteous  in  the  school- 
room, or  elsewhere,  to  let  any  greeting 
or  farewell  pass  unnoticed.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  our 
teachers  of  most  cultivated  manners 
as  to  whether  pupils  should  rise  out 
of  respect  to  the  superintendent  when 
he  enters  our  school-rooms ;  there 
ought  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  welcoming  smile  and  bright 
nod  of  greeting  which  they  can  give 
him  without  hindering  any  work  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged. 
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Another  thing  I  have  noticed  is 
that  our  teachers  insist  upon  the 
"Thank  you"  and  "Excuse  me" 
firmly  and  gently,  but  fail  to  teach  the 
proper  response  to  these  expressions. 
Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  heard 
so  often  from  the  pupils  in  answer  to 
"  Thank  you,"  "  Yes'm  "  or  "  That's 
all  right,"  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
wonder  if  some  of  the  child's  educa- 
tors have  not  been  guilty  of  using 
these  expressions  just  as  I  know  that 
some  of  them  use  the  vulgar  "  How  ?  " 
when  they  have  not  understood  what 
has  been  said  to  them. 

Of  course,  an  important  lesson  is 
that  every  favour  received,  should  be 
acknowledged  either  in  person  or  by 
letter.  The  thoughtful  mother  whose 
little  daughter  takes  anything  without 
the  "  Thank  you,"  will  be  apt  to  say 
"  And  what  does  my  little  daughter 
say  ? "  Some  such  kind  reminder 
may  come  from  the  teacher,  who  must 
under  no  circumstance  forget  to  thank 
a  child  for  a  service  rendered.  But 
even  those  who  pay  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  spoken  word  of  thanks 
are  sometimes  careless  themselves 
about  sending  the  written  thanks. 
One  who  cannot  spare  time  to  write 
and  express  his  gratitude  for  a  favour 
has  no  right  to  accept  it.  That  this 
lesson  needs  to  be  taught  formally 
was  brought  to  my  attention  this  fall. 
At  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  trouble,  I  secured  a  situation  for 
a  pupil  of  mine  outside  of  the  city. 
I  have  since  received  no  letter  of 
thanks  for  what  I  did.  I  regret  noth- 
ing but  that  as  a  teacher  I  failed  to 
give  a  lesson  quite  as  important  as 
any  geography  or  grammar  lesson  I 
could  give.  This  lesson  of  writing  a 
a  note  of  thanks  for  any  kindness 
shown  us,  if  taught  early  in  life,  is  in- 
effaceable. When  I  was  a  child  we 
had  relatives  living  at  a  distance,  who 
always  remembered  us  at  Christmas 
time  with  pretty  Christmas  gifts. 
From  the  time  I  could  manage  a  pen, 


my  mother  required  me  to  write 
promptly  my  thanks  for  any  presents 
sent  me,  so  that  I  cannot  now  enjoy 
without  a  guilty  conscience  a  single 
present  I  receive  at  Christmas  until  I 
have  expressed  my  pleasure  at  its 
receipt.  AVhile  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  letters,  one  of  the  lessons  we 
must  teach  is  that  a  business  letter 
should  be  answered  promptly  and 
courteously.  That  there  are  those 
engaged  \n  teaching  who  do  not  live 
up  to  this  rule  I  have  found  from  my 
experience  as  secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association.  That  we  are  busy  is  no 
excuse  for  a  lack  of  courtesy.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  solemn  duty 
to  curtail  the  amount  of  work  we  are 
doing  when  it  does  not  leave  us  time 
to  be  civil. 

Another  thing  we  should  teach  is 
that  when  we  write  for  information  of 
any  kind  to  one  not  a  personal  friend 
of  ours,  we  should  enclose  a  stamp  for 
reply.  The  envelope  stamped  and 
addressed  is  still  better. 

No  pupils  should  finish  the  com- 
mon school  course  without  having 
had  sufficient  practice  in  writing  notes 
and  letters  to  fix  proper  forms  of 
address,  etc.,  in  their  minds.  Good 
forms  should  become  secona  nature. 
This  afternoon  I  looked  over  the 
replies  to  a  note  that  one  of  our 
teachers  had  sent  to  all  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  her  school,  relative 
to  an  exercise  for  Columbian  Day,  in 
which  she  wished  the  children  to  take 
part. 

Only  two  districts  in  the  city  would 
be  supposed  to  rank  in  education 
with  this  district.  Yet  I  was  almost 
overpowered  with  the  thought  of  how 
much  of  the  training  of  these  pupils 
in  good  English  and  good  manners 
would  devolve  upon  their  teachers. 
Customs  change  in  some  of  these 
things,  and  the  teacher  who  studied 
rhetoric  a  number  of  years  ago,  will 
need  to  notice  the  letters   of  bright 
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men  and  women  who  are  now  writing 
and  to  consult  newer  works  in  English. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  special 
courtesy  due  from  official  relations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  teachers  are 
sometimes  deficient  in  this.  If  my 
superintendent  has  any  special  honour 
conferred  upon  him  ;  if  he  is  elected 
president  of  the  State  Association  for 
instance,  I  ought  to  hear  his  inaugu- 
ral address  if  it  is  within  my  power  to 
do  so.  When  any  one  of  my  assist- 
ant teachers  who  rarely  takes  part  in 
public  exercises  of  any  kind,  prepares 
a  paper  for  some  educational  gather- 
ing, there  is  a  special  obligation  for 
me  to  be  there. 

Every  teacher,  perhaps,  who  reads 
this  article  may  think  of  something  I 
have  not  had  time  to  say,  which  he 
regards  as  important  as  anything  I 
have  said  ;  but  I  shall  now  mention 
but  three  things  more.  Emerson 
says,  "  The  secret  of  success  in  society 
is  a  certain  heartiness  and  sympathy." 
If  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  defici- 
ent in  these  qualities  we  ought  to 
cultivate  them ;  and  sympathy  will 
lead  us  to  express  pleasure  for  work 
well  done  or  appreciation  of  any  earn- 
est effort.  Such  expression  is  not 
flattery.  Fine  perception  will  guide 
to  the  saying  of  that  which  will  give 
the  purest  pleasure. 

We  should  teach  our  pupils  that, 
when  anyone  pays  them  a  sincere 
compliment,  there  is  nothing  coarser 


that  can  be  said  than  "Oh,  now, 
you  are  giving  me  tafiy  !  ''  I  cannot 
tell  whether  disgust,  pity,  or  indigna- 
tion is  my  predominant  feeling  when 
I  hear  a  teacher  make  such  a  reply  to 
words  of  genuine  approval  spoken  to 
her. 

My  closing  courtesy,  is  the  courtesy 
of  attention.  Very  early  we  teach 
the  children  entrusted  to  our  care  that 
two  persons  must  not  speak  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  rude  to  interrupt 
another ;  but  we  must  go  farther  and 
teach  them  to  give  attention  to  what 
their  companions  say  to  them  ;  that 
they  must  not  be  looking  at  the  dress 
of»  their  playmate  and  thinking  of 
that  instead  of  what  she  is  saying  ; 
that  a  boy  must  not  look  tired  and  in 
a  harry  to  get  off  or  else  anxious  to 
break  in  with  his  own  thoughts  when 
some  one  else  is  talking  to  him  ;  that 
even  at  a  sacrifice  of  our  thought  and 
inclination,  we  must  give  heed  to  the 
thought  of  others.  A  woman  of 
charming  manners,  of  sweet  influence 
wherever  she  goes,  is  one  who  listens 
with  deference  to  the  thought  of  any 
honest  soul. 

You  may  say  that  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed at  all  one  of  the  points  which 
I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
familiar  talk — the  subject  of  dress — 
but  it  'belongs,  prudently  and  tactfully 
handled,  to  the  important  course  of 
"  Lessons  Not  in  Books." — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 


OLD  METHODS   ARE  NOT  ALL  BAD. 


THERE  is  quite  a  general  com- 
plaint among  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  that  pupils  in  the 
higher  grades  are  not  able  to  read 
with  ease  and  expression,  they  have  so 
little  mastery  over  words  that  an  ex- 
ercise in  reading  becomes  a  laborious 
effort  at  word  calling.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  no  good  reading  without  the 


ability  to  call  words  readily,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading 
are  not  at  fault  in  preparing  the  pupil 
for  the  advanced  reading. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  inabil- 
ity of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  to 
call  words  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  the  teaching  of  the  word   method. 
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By  this  method  tlie  word  is  presented 
to  the  child  as  a  whole,  and  the  teach- 
er either  tells  the  child  the  word,  or 
by  skilful  questioning  leads  him  to 
use  the  word. 

Later,  when  phonics  have  been  in- 
troduced, the  teacher  writes  the  new 
and  difficult  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  marks  them.  The  general  result 
of  these  methods  on  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  are  about  the  same.  He  soon 
learns  to  think  he  can  do  nothing  with 
a  new  word  without  the  help  of  the 
teacher  in  some  way.  While  he 
should  be  learning  independence  in 
making  out  his  words,  he  has  learned 
dependence,  and  his  dependeijce 
increases  with  the  increase  of  diffi- 
culties. 

We  are  wont  to  laugh  at  the  old- 
fashioned  teacher,  who,  when  his 
pupil  halted  at  a  word,  said,  "  Spell 
it."  But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  the  oft  repeated  command  of 
"  Spell  it  "  did  not  beget  more  power 
over  new  words  than  some  of  our 
vaunted  later  methods.  It  at  least 
taught  a  child  to  make  an  attack  upon 
a  new  word,  and  any  method  that 
teaches  a  child  to  try  has  some  merit 
in  it.  If  in  our  haste  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  in  primary  readers  we  are 
sacrificing  their  ability  to  read  in  the 


higher  grades  of  reading,  we  would 
better  call  a  halt  and  sacrifice  the 
lower  grades  of  reading  in  the  interests 
of  the  higher. 

In  a  recent  article  Superintendent 
Greenwood  says  :  "  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  children  be  put  at  first  to  spell- 
ing words  and  speaking  them  dis- 
tinctly, and  that 'they  be  kept  at  it  for 
a  half  a  year  or  a  year,  they  will  make 
double  the  progress  in  their  first, 
second  and  third  readers  ?  It  is  worth 
considering  at  any  rate. 

Perhaps  the  craze  that  swept 
through  the  schools  a  few  years  ago, 
that  taught  that  everything  in  school 
should  be  made  so  pleasant  that  the 
child  should  find  nothing  but  one  un- 
alloyed round  of  pleasure  in  the 
school-room,  is  responsible  for  the 
elimination  of  that  drudgery  necessary 
in  leaching  the  spelling  and  syllabi- 
cation of  words  in  such  a  thorough 
way  as  to  enable  the  child  to  read 
with  some  degree  of  ease  in  a  fourth 
reader.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  that, 
if  a  child  has  not  learned  how  to  get 
at  the  pronunciation  of  words  by  the 
time  he  has  finished  the  third  reader, 
the  chances  are  very  much  against  his 
becoming  a  reader,  or  of  his  taking 
much  pleasure  in  reading. — Central 
School  y^ournal. 


WHAT  TO  READ. 


BY     CANON     F.     W.     FARRAR. 


THERE  are  thousands  of  persons 
who,  not  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  what  is  called  "  a  classical 
training  " — in  other  words,  not  hav- 
ing learnt  Latin  and  Greek — are  apt 
to  regard  themselves  as  only  half 
educated.  I  think  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  saying  of  Charles  V.,  that 
the  more  languages  a  man  has  mas- 
tered, so  much  the  more  is  he  a  maa. 
But  our  success  and  progress  in  all 
matters  depend  far  less  on  the  num- 


ber of  advantages  we  possess,  than 
on  the  manner  in  which  we  employ 
them. 

There  are  not  a  few  of  our  foremost 
living  statemen,  orators,  poets,  authors 
and  divines  whose  powers  have  re- 
ceived but  little  cultivation  beyond 
that  which  they  have  derived  from  a 
thorough  mastery  of  *'  their  own  ton- 
gue in  which  they  were  born."  The 
youth  who  has  learnt  to  r^ad  with 
thoughtfulness  and  intelligence,  who 
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loves  reading,  and  who  knows  what 
to  read  and  how  to  read,  has  in  his 
reach  the  best  gifts  which  Ufe  can  offer. 
He  need  never  be  dull ;  he  need  never 
be  ignorant  \  he  need  never  be  un- 
progressive  ;  he  need  never  kn(Jw 
what  it  is  to  suffer  from  vacuity 
of  mind  ;  he  may  save  himself  from 
the  numberless  and  debasing  tempta- 
tions of  idleness  ;  he  need  never  lack 
companionship,  and  his  companions 
may  be  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men 
in  their  best  moods. 

There  is  many  a  writer  whose  works 
have  co-operated  with  every  beneficent 
tendency  which  is  at  work  for  the 
blessing  of  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  books  by  the  reading 
of  which,  were  it  but  for  half  an  hour, 
a  youth  may  blight  his  imagination, 
and  darken  half  his  life.  I  would 
say,  make  a  habit,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  reading  only  the  greatest  books. 
The  library  of  a  friend  of  mine,  re- 
markable for  his  wit  and  eloquence, 
contained  only  some  dozen  volumes 
besides  his  Bible — a  Homer,  an 
^schylus,  a  Plato,  a  Horace,  a  Dante, 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  a 
Goethe,  a  Wordsworth  and  a  Tenny- 
son. I  do  not,  however,  mean  that 
we  should  never  open  the  book  of  any 
except  the  few  immortals.  We  may 
read  many  books  for  information 
upon  special  subjects;  many  books 
which  concentrate  and  sum  up  the 
best  researches  of  others  ;  many 
books  which,  though  they  do  not 
make  an  epoch,  and  are  not  master- 
pieces, and  cannot  be  in  any  sense 
regarded  as  works  of  great  genius, 
may  yet  express  beautifully  and  wor- 
thily the  results  of  patient  study  and 
careful  thought.  Still  the  rule  re- 
mains substantially  true,  that  if  we 
would  be  wise  students,  the  best  and 
greatest  books  should  be  our  most 
habitual  companions,  and  the  writings 
of  those  authors  who  are  most  justly 
famous  should  be  "  our  earliest  visita- 
tion, and  our  last." 


Avoid  the  habit  of  promiscuous 
reading.  The  indiscriminate  devour- 
ing of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals  has  much  to  answer  for. 
It  wastes  our  time ;  it  dissipates  our 
energies  ;  it  distracts  the  attention ; 
it  vulgarizes  the  soul ;  it  weakens  the 
memory  ;  it  fills  the  mind  with  undi- 
gested or  half  digested  scraps  and 
fragments  of  knowledge,  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  each  other,  and 
which  give  the  semblance  of  informa- 
tion without  the  reality. 

Nature  gives  us  nothing  gratis  ; 
and  without  study,  thought,  serious- 
ness and  effort,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  intellectual  advance. 

In  English  poetry  read  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Gray,  Cowper,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Longfellow. 

In  history  read  Gibbon,  Macaulay, 
Freeman,  Froude,  Lecky,  Prescott, 
Motley. 

In  oratory  read  the  great  speeches 
of  Cromwell,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke. 

In  general  literature  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Addison, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  Lamb,  De 
Quincey,  Carlyle. 

In  fiction  the  novels  ot  Defoe, 
Goldsmith,  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Austen, 
George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 

In  divinity  the  writings  of  Hooker, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Butler,  Til- 
lotson,  Robertson. 

Nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  great 
living  writers,  whose  works  we  may 
study  with  profit  and  delight.  Our 
age  still  rejoices  in  the  presence  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Glad- 
stone, Bright,  Lecky,  Bancroft,  Light- 
foot,  Westcott  and  many  more.  In 
studying  the  thoughts  of  such  men  as 
these  you  will  find  delightful  and  en- 
nobling occupation  for  the  leisure 
hours  of  many  a  year. 

And  yet  there  are  but  a  very  small 
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number  of  the  English  writers  and 
speakers  who  in  age  after  age  have 
enriched  the  blood  of  the  world.  While 
thS  supply  is  so  large,  it  is  folly  to 
waste  over  what  is  empty  or  poor  or 
base  the  time  which  might  be  spent 
so  happily  among  the  worthiest  chil- 
dren of  earthly  immortality.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
range  of  English  literature  we  may 
include  much  that  is  greatest  in  the 
literature  of  all  the  world.  The  dis- 
paragement of  translation,  in  which 
classical  scholars  sometimes  indulge, 
is  extravagant  and  almost  supersti- 
tious. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in 
the  case  of  most  works  of  genius  a 
,  translator  can  never  present  the  full, 
rich  beauty  and  indefinable  charm  of 
a  great  original.  The  wings  of  thought 
are  a  little  torn,  its  wheels  a  little  im- 
peded, its  bloom  a  little  impaired, 
when  it  is  transferred  from  one 
language  into  another.  Nevertheless, 
a  translation  may  reproduce  all  the 
elements  of  the  original  which  are  the 
most  essential  to  its  worth,  and  even 
translations,  thoughtfully  and  intelli- 
gently used,  may  enable  English  read- 
ers   to  know  more    of   the    greatest 


works  of  all  nations  than  is  known 
by  many  who  are  able  to  read  them 
in  their  original  form. 

There  is  one  book,  the  Bible,  which 
the  study  of  all  other  literature  will 
only  render  more  precious,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  surpassing  and 
universal  in  its  range  that  all  other 
literature  serves  for  its  foil  or  its 
illustration. 

"  The  sun,"  says  Theodore  Parker, 
"  never  sets  upon  its  gleaming  page. 
It  goes  equally  to  the  cottage  of  the 
plain  man  and  the  palace  of  the  king. 
It  is  woven  into  the  literature  of  the 
scholar,  and  colours  the  talk  of  the 
street." 

"  By  the  study  of  what  other  book," 
asks  Prof  Huxley,  "  could  children 
be  so  much  made  to  feel  that  each 
figure  in  that  vast  historical  proces- 
sion fills,  like  themselves,  but  a 
momentary  space  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  eternities,  and  earns  the 
blessings  or  the  curses  of  all  time, 
according  to  its  efforts  to  do  good  and 
hate  evil,  even  as  they  also  are  earn- 
ing their  payment  for  their  work  ?  " 
—  Youth's  Companion  (Feb.  19, 
1885). 


GOOD   MANNERS    IN    KOREA. 


WHERE  is  Korea?  Look  on 
your  globe.  There,  looking 
for  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  you  will 
find  a  long  peninsula  stretching  down 
between  the  Yellow  sea,  and  the  sea 
of  Japan. 

There  is  not  in  all  Asia  a  country 
that  is  not  full  of  curious  interest, 
and  among  them  all  there  is  not  one 
more  curious  and  interesting  than 
Korea.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years, 
comparatively,  that  this  strange  coun- 
try has  been  open  to  the  world.  Even 
China  and  Japan,  exclusive  as  they 
once  were,  seemed  to  be  fairly  cordial 
and  hosoitable  to  strangers  when  com- 


pared to  Korea,  which,  from  its  habit 
of  "keeping  itself  to  itself,"  was 
long  known  as  "the  Hermit  Nation." 

Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  return 
to  this  subject  and  learn  how  it  be- 
came open  to  foreigners.  At  present 
we  can  only  stop  to  tell  of  one  thing 
(though,  doubtless,  there  are  many 
more),  in  which  other  nations  might 
imitate  the  Koreans  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

M.  Varet,  a  Frenchman,  who  is  one 
of  the  few  foreigners  who,  as  yet,  have 
travelled  extensively  in  Korea,  thus 
describes  his  acquaintance  with  a 
Korean  : 
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"  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
plain  bordered  in  the  far  distance  by 
low  hills.  The  rice  fields  which  sur- 
rounded us  formed  an  immense 
checker  board.  Here  many  men 
were  toiling,  plunged  to  their  knees 
in  water.  Even  the  sight  of  so  strange 
a  creature  as  a  European  must  have 
seemed  to  them,  hardly  made  them 
stop  for  a  moment  from  their  toil. 
From  time  to  time  the  soldier  who 
conducted  our  party  would  cause  one 
of  the  workmen  to  raise  his  head,  by 
asking  him  which  one  to  take  of  the 
little  crests  of  solid  earth  which  separ- 
ate the  fields,  and  form  the  only 
paths." 

These  paths  are  so  narrow  that 
only  one  person  or  animal  can  walk 
upon  them  at  a  time. 

"  Suddenly,  we  saw,  walking  solemn- 
ly towards  us,  a  majestic  looking  old 
man,  bearing  a  long  and  beautifully 
carved  cane,  such  as  is  known  among 
the  Koreans  as  the  "staff  of  age." 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  of  a  high 
rank,  but  at  the  sight  of  him  each 
member  of  my  long  single  file  of  sol- 
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diers,  bearers  and  servants,  hastened 
to  step  aside  and  leave  the  narrow 
path  free  for  him,  even  though  to  do 
so  they  had  to  plunge  knee-deep  into 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  rice  field. 
I,  too,  hastened  to  turn  my  horse 
into  the  water,  for  I  would  not  wish 
a  European  to  be  outdone  in  paying 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  age. 

"  As  the  old  man  passed  on  with 
an  air  of  unconscious,  but  absolute 
royalty,  he  rewarded  our  deference, 
as  any  gracious  sovereign  might,  with 
a  look  of  calm  friendliness.  Being  a 
Korean,  he  knew  that,  however  poor 
he  might  be,  he  was  more  v/orthy  of 
respect  than  we  by  reason  of  his 
many  years.  In  my  heart  I  sighed 
to  think  how  far,  how  very  far,  are  we 
of  Europe  from  the  true  politeness  of 
this  almost  unknown  country." 

If  M.  Varet  had  not  himself  been 
so  polite  perhaps  he  might  have  added 
that  even  Europeans  treat  the  aged 
with  much  more  respect  than  some 
whom  we  do  not  like  to  name,  because 
we  also  are  Americans. — Goldthwaite's 
Geographical  Magazine. 


AT  WHAT  DATE  WILL  THE  EARTH  BE  ENTIRELY  PEOPLED  ? 


BY  E.  G.   RAVENSTEIN. 


IN  order  to  answer  this  query  at  all 
satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine:  (i)  The  present  popula- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  probable  in- 
crease. (2)  The  area  capable  of  be- 
ing cultivated  for  the  yield  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  (3)  The 
total  number  of  people  whom  these 
lands  would  be  able  to  maintain.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  a  precise 
answer  to  these  apparently  simple 
questions  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  Present  Populatmi  of  the 
World. — This  is  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion for  the  inquiry  proposed,  but  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  reply  to  it  with 


any  amount  of  confidence.  Enumera- 
tions of  the  people  have  been  made 
in  all  civilized  States,  but  with  re- 
spect to  large  parts  of  the  world  we 
are  still  completely  in  the  dark.  Of 
Africa  we  know  next  to  nothing, 
whilst  the  long  array  of  figures  pre- 
sented to  us  as  the  results  of  a  census 
taken  in  China  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence.  I  have  taken 
some  care  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Africa,  and  I  can- 
not believe  in  that  continent  support- 
ing more  than  127  millions,  instead 
of  the  two,  three,  or  even  four  hun- 
dred millions  allotted  to  it  by  certain 
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statisticians.  Even  127  millions  is  a 
high  figure,  for  it  means  eleven  peo- 
ple to  the  square  mile,  w^hile  in  Aus- 
tralia there  are  not  one  and  a-half, 
and  in  South  America  five  only. 

THE  world's  POPULATION  IN   1890. 

Total.  To  a  sq.  mile. 

Europe 380,200000         loi 

Asia 850,000,000  57 

Africa 127,000,000  11 


Australasia 
Nor(h  America. . 
South  Ame  ica.  . 


4,730,000 
89,250  000 

36,420,500 


1/ 


Total 1,467,600,000* 
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The  Ctdtivable  Area. — I  shut  out 
from  consideration  all  those  territories 
of  the  Polar  regions  which  lie  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  is  possible.  I  divide 
the  remainder  of  the  lands  of  the 
globe  into  three  regions.  The  first  I 
describe  as  "fertile,"  meaning  that 
it  is  fertile  so  far  only  as  within  it 
lies  most  of  the  land  which  is  capable 
of  remunerative  cultivation.  It  can- 
not be  assumed  for  an  instant  that 
the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of 
it  could  ever  be  converted  into  fields 
yielding  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  My 
second  region  includes  the  "  steppes  " 
or  poorer  grass  lands ;  and  as  within 
the  "  fertile "  region  we  meet  with 
comparatively  sterile  tracts,  so  within 
these  "  steppes  "  there  exist  large 
areas  which  can  be  rendered  highly 
productive,  especially  where  means 
for  irrigating  the  land  are  available. 
The  third  region  includes  the  de- 
serts, within  which  fertile  oases  are 
few  and  far  between. 

The  area  of  these  regions  in  square 
miles  I  estimate  as  follows  : — 

Europe  :  fertile  region,  2,888,000  ; 
steppe,  667,000  ;  total, t  3,555,000. 
Asia  :  fertile  region,  9,280,000  ; 
steppe,  4,230,000  ]  desert,  1,200,000 ; 


•Exclusive of  300,000  in  the  Polar  regions. 
+  Exclusive  of  the  Polar  regions. 


total,  14,710,000.  Africa:  fertile  re- 
gion, 5,760,000;  steppe,  3,528,000; 
desert,  2,226,000;  total,  11,514,000. 
Australasia  :  fertile  region,  1,1 67,000  ; 
steppe,  1,507,000;  desert,  614,000  ; 
total,  3,288,000.  North  America  : 
fertile  region,  4,946,000  ;  steppe, 
1,405,000  ;  desert,  95  000  ;  total, 
6,446,000.  South  America:  fertile 
region,  4,228,000  ;  steppe,  2,564,000; 
desert,  45,000  ;  total,  6,837,000. 
Fertile  region  :  total,  28,269,000  ; 
steppe:  total,  13,901,000;  desert: 
total,    4,180.000;    total,   46,350,000. 

The  Possible  Popidation. — The  task 
of  estimating  the  number  of  people 
whom  this  earth  of  ours  would  be 
capable  of  supplying  with  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  once  it  had 
been  fairly  brought  under  cultivation, 
is  very  difficult.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent some  vegetarians  ;  these  would 
maintain  that  if  their  peculiar  views 
were  accepted,  three  men  could  live 
where  one  lives  now,  and  there  would 
be  no  further  need  of  keeping  up 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  Utopian  to  believe 
that  mankind  generally  will  ever 
accept  these  principles. 

Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
our  present  methods  of  cultivation 
are  capable  of  vast  improvement  ; 
that  the  earth  might  be  made  to  yield 
much  larger  harvests  than  it  yields 
now  ;  and  that  population  might  thus 
be  permitted  to  increase  without  cor- 
respondingly increasing  the  cultivated 
areas.  This  is  no  doubt  true  as  re- 
spects many  countries,  but  it  is  hard- 
ly true  of  the  world  at  large.  Mak- 
ing all  reasonable  allowance,  how- 
ever, for  these  suggestions,  I  take  as 
a  basis  for  my  estimate  the  standard 
of  life,  such  as  we  find  it  existing  in 
various  climates  and  among  various 
peoples.  Upon  this  basis,  I  calculate 
that  the  "  fertile  regions  "  would  be 
able  to  support  207  human  beings  to 
the  square  mile,  the  present  mean 
population  of  those  regions. 
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The  "steppes"  with  their  large 
tracts  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  I 
believe  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
ten  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
whilst  the  "deserts"  would  be  fully 
peopled  if  they  had  even  one  inhabi- 
tant to  a  square  mile. 

I  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
colonization  of  tropical  regions  by 
Europeans,  because  I  am  constrained 
to  maintain  that  the  tropical  regions 
are  no  field  for  European  emigrants, 
and  because  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  consumer  of  food  should  live  in 
the  country  which  produces  it. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I 
assume  that  this  world  of  ours,  if 
brought  fully  into  cultivation,  can 
supply  5,994  million  human  beings 
with  food  and  other  necessary  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  Increase  of  Population.— -Oi\ 
this  point  not  only  are  our  statistics 
still  very  incomplete,  but  conditions, 
social  or  otherwise,  may  arise  which 
would  materially  affect  the  present 
movement  of  the  population.  Weigh- 
ing all  the  data  to  be  had,  and  care- 
fully considering  all  the  causes  which 
are  at  all  likely  to  give  an  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  population  or  retard  it 
in  the  various  quarters  of  the  world, 
I  assume  that  the  increase  in  the 
course  of  a  decade  will  amount  to  ten 
per  cent. 

Summarized,  the  results  of  my  care- 
ful estmiates  are  as  follows  : — 


Increase  in  a  decaae 
Per  cent. 

Europe 8.7 

Asia   6 

Africa 10 

Australasia 30 

Nonh  America 20 

South  Ameiica 15 

The  Whole  Earth   8 

Conclusion.  —  Accepting  these 
figures  as  correct,  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  to  compute  the  increase  of  the 
population.  By  the  close  of  this 
century,  the  1,468  millions  who  now 
dwell  upon  the  earth  will  have  in- 
creased to  1,587  millions ;  in  the 
year  1950  there  will  be  2,333  millions ; 
in  the  year  2000,  3,426  millions ; 
and  in  the  year  2072,  or  182  years 
hence,  there  will  be  5,979  millions. 
These  estimates  are  not  presented  as 
a  prophecy.  I  have  already  hinted 
at  voluntary  checks  to  the  growth  of 
population  which  will  come  into  play 
as  civilization  advances,  and  the  de- 
mands for  the  comforts  of  this  life 
shall  be  more  general.  At  all  events, 
so  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned, 
one  hundred  and  eighty- two  years  is 
a  long  period  to  look  forward  to  ;  but 
if  we  look  back  a  similar  number  of 
years,  and  remember  that  William  III. 
and  Marlborough  were  then  still 
among  us,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  it  is  but  a  short  period  in  the  life- 
time of  a  nation. — Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 


FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


THIS  from  the  Educational  News 
contains  nothing  new,  but  some 
things  good  which  need  to  be  re- 
peated. 

There  is  no  single  element  in  the 
teacher's  make-up  that  counts  for 
more  in  the  school-room  than  tact. 
Without  it  the  teacher  is  a  negative 
quantity,  but  with  it,  a  positive  one. 


Many  of  us  are  apt  to  regard  tact  as 
an  indescribable  essential,  but  it  is 
only  plain  common-sense.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  every  teacher  to  cultivate  it, 
and  I  may  add  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  it.  Let  us  illustrate  a  few  ways 
in  which  the  teacher  may  employ  tact. 
There  is  no  problem  that  bothers 
the  average  teacher  more  than  that  of 
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discipline.  He  starts  out  with  a 
careful  and  lengthy  statement  of  the 
acts  that  are  forbidden.  To  tell  the 
child  not  to  whisper  is  simply  to  make 
him  want  to  whisper.  The  teacher 
is  no  police  officer,  and  in  laying  down 
a  multiplicity  of  rules  he  makes  the 
order  of  the  school-room  mechanical 
and  not  natural.  By  the  usual  pun- 
ishments no  one  can  hope  to  stop 
every  form  of  communication  among 
pupils.  Don't  teachers  like  to  whisper 
at  institutes .?  and  how  annoying  to 
the  speaker  they  sometimes  are  !  No 
teacher  can  hope  effectually  to  stop 
whispering  by  command  or  law.  "We 
must  study  the  dispositions  and  mental 
habits  of  our  children,  and  apply  the 
remedy  accordingly.  If  we  seat 
pupils  properly  we  may  help  the 
situation,  and  if  we  make  the  studies 
interesting  to  the  pupils,  we  will  satis- 
factorily overcome  the  difficulty.  If 
the  teacher  is  annoyed  by  whispering, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
teacher's  fault,  because  she  does  not 
make  the  opportunities  for  not  whis- 
pering as  favourable  as  possible  to  the 
pupil. 

The  teacher  may  have  many  a  rest- 
less night,  because  she  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  some  pet  pro- 
ject, or  because  some  of  her  methods 
or  devices  in  the  school-room  are  not 
meeting  with  popular  approval.  She 
has  forgotten  the  conservative  ten- 
dency boards  of  education  and  com- 
munities, and  ought  to  have  educated 
them  up  to  the  new  idea  before  asking 
them  to  adopt  it.  Try  to  get  your 
principal  or  trustees  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposed  change.  Don't  bore 
them  continually  with  the  new  idea, 
but  simply  put  before  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  it  in  its  best  light. 
It  lavourably  inclined,  they  will  make 
it  their  idea,  and  though  you  may  lose 
a  little  of  the  glory  accruing  from  its 
adoption,  you  will  lose  less  sleep  and 
energy,  and  have  less   trouble  in  the 


school-room.  We  must  pursue  the 
same  course  of  conduct  when  we  do 
not  like  our  text-books  or  school-house 
accommodations.  We  must  always  be 
educating  our  public  (and  pupils)  up 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  school 
needs  and  privileges. 

The  teacher's  opportunity  lies  in  his 
ability  to  impress  his  personahty  upon 
his  school.  Every  pupil  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  him,  and 
that  he  is  his  best  friend.  The  truly 
sympathetic  teacher  is  master  of  the 
situation.  He  feels  that  the  true 
measure  of  his  responsibihties  and 
duties  is  not  the  yard-stick  or  the  dol- 
lar, and  that  he  is  building  for  time 
and  eternity.  Boys  do  not  pattern 
after  teachers  of  the  Squeers  or  Blim- 
ber  stamp.  Teachers  who  are  whole- 
souled  and  noble-hearted  men  of  the 
broadest  humanity  and  widest  sympa- 
thy, like  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
and  Dr.  Harper,  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, are  the  teachers  of  power.  Such 
teachers  boys  idolize  and  idealize.  It 
is  the  companionship  with  the  teacher 
of  earnestness  and  power  that  will 
make  the  meanest  school-house  in  the 
land  the  peer  of  the  wealthiest  univer- 
sity in  influence  and  good.  The 
teacher's  acts  and  thoughts  outlast 
the  text-book  in  power  for  good  or 
evil.  The  true  teacher  is  always  per- 
fectly natural.  There  is  no  place  for 
the  mechanical  teacher  in  the  school- 
room. The  frank  and  artless  child  is 
quick  to  detect  the  artificial  manner 
and  the  stilted  style  of  speech.  Per- 
sonal peculiarities  belong  to  every 
teacher,  and  those  that  are  harmful 
should  be  overcome,  but  no  sane  per- 
son expects  that  individuality  should 
be  suppressed  in  the  school. 

There  is  one  thing  that  as  young 
teachers  we  ought  to  guard  against. 
We  should  never  make  a  rule  that  we 
cannot  enforce.  Rules  should  only 
be  made  as  the  exigencies  requiring 
them    arise.      We   should  study  the 
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situation  with  care  before  we  formulate 
a  rule.  If  we  make  a  rule  against 
whispering,  and  cannot  enforce  it, 
we  have  lowered  by  several  per  cent, 
our  pupils'  estimate  of  our  authority. 
While  we  should  never  make  a  rule 
that  we  cannot  enforce,  we  should 
not  be  laying  down  rules  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  enforce.  How  soon  the 
pupil  learns  to  despise  such  rules  and 
such  teachers  ! 

Whatever  we  say  to  pupils  we 
should  rigidly  carry  out.  The  cri- 
terion of  our  statements  to  our 
pupils  should  be  the  practicability 
of  our  execution  pf  them.  Pupils 
respect  a  teacher  of  acts,  and  de- 
spise one  of  words.  To  be  a  good 
disciplinarian  is  to  be  able  to  state  in 
the  fewest  words  your  rules  with  the 
authority  of  certain  execution.  A 
gesture,  a  look,  and  a  movement  are 
far  more  effectual  in  some  schools 
than  a  score  of  threats  in  others.  A 
teacher  who  uses  threats,  lowers  child- 
ren to  the  level  of  unreasonable  and 
unreasoning  brutes.  It  is  a  more 
serious  as  well  as  a  more  difficult  mat- 
ter to  deceive  a  class  of  twenty   boys 


between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years 
than  as  many  hundreds  of  men. 

The  new  teacher  has  on  her  side 
the  advantage  that  the  young  child 
enters  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
school  with  a  high  ideal  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  teacher  does  her  duty,  that 
ideal  will  be  strengthened,  but  if  not, 
it  will  be  rudely  blasted,  possibly 
never  to  return  to  life,  at  the  begining 
of  the  school  year.  The  teacher  must 
utilize  the  value  of  first  impressions, 
and  seek  to  create  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  new  pupils.  This 
is  the  time  when  the  teacher  should 
grasp  firmly  the  reins  of  government, 
and  not  temporize  till  it  is  too  late. 

There  is  no  maxim  more  valuable 
t  o  every  teacher  than  this  "  As  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Let 
every  teacher  remember  this  in  his 
daily  work,  and  see  to  it  that  while  he 
is  disciplining  the  school,  he  does  not 
forget  to  discipline  himself.  Obedi- 
ence to  the  teacher's  law  should  be 
the  sole  rule  of  the  school-room,  but 
no  teacher  should  require  other  than 
reasonable  commands. — "yanies  D. 
Dillinghai/i,  Toms  River,  N.  y. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


BUT  by  far  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  step  taken  at  Sara- 
toga, was  the  action  of  the  Council 
and  Board  of  Directors  in  resolving 
to  undertake  some  specific  pedagogi- 
cal investigations.  The  committee 
appointed  at  Toronto  also  reported 
in  favour  of  this  step.  The  specific 
action  taken  grew  out  of  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  called,  by 
authority  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  to  meet  in  Saratoga,  on 
July  8.  This  conference  was  well  at- 
tended, some  thirty  leading  institu- 
tions having  sent  delegates.  Har- 
vard   Columbia,  Cornell,  Vassar,  Uni- 


versity of  Nebraska,  University  of 
California,  Oberlin  and  Wesleyan 
were  among  the  colleges  participating. 
After  a  careful  discussion,  extending 
over  three  days,  it  was  decided  that 
a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
improve  and  systematize  the  work  of 
the  secondary  schools.  It  was  agreed 
that  uniformity  in  their  work,  and  a 
single  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for 
college,  were  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable. On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  that  the  twenty  odd  subjects 
taught  in  secondary  schools  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  specialists  with 
reference  to  these  four  points:  (i) 
What  topics  of  each  subject  should  be 
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taught  in  secondary  schools,  and  in 
what  order  ;  (2)  what  method  of  pre- 
sentation is  the  most  efficient  ;  (3) 
how  many  week-hours  per  year  should 
be  devoted  to  each  subject  taken  up  ; 
(4)  what  tests  of  proficiency  in  every 
such  subject  can  be  devised.  The 
value  of  such  an  investigation  as  this 
is  apparent.  Its  results  will  fix  the 
standards  of  secondary  school  work 
in  the  United  States,  and  great  bene- 
fits will  accrue  not  only  to  such 
schools  but  to  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  colleges  as  well.  To  carry 
authority,  however,  the  specialists 
must  be  selected  with  great  care  and 
their  conclusions  must  be  compared 
and  CO  ordinated  by  a  representative 
body.  The  conference  selected  as 
such  a  body  a  committee  of  ten,  as 
follows  :  President  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University  (chairman)  ; 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education ;  President  James  B. 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  ; 
Mr  John  Tetlow,  Master  of  the  Girls' 


High  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Presi- 
dent James  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar 
College  ;  President  James  H.  Baker, 
of  the  University  of  Colarado ;  Pre- 
sident R.  A.  Jesse,  of  the  University 
of  Missouri ;  Mr  O.  D.  Robinson, 
Principal  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  High 
School ;  Mr.  James  C  MacKenzie, 
Headmaster  of  the  Lawrenceville 
(N.J.)  School,  and  Prof.  Henry  C. 
King,  of  Oberlin  College.  This  com- 
mittee was  confirmed  first  by  the 
Council  and  then  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations.  This 
is  a  noble  use  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  and,  so  spent,  its  value 
will  increase  a  hundredfold.  If  this 
experiment  is  as  successful  as  its 
friends  anticipate,  other  investigation 
will  undoubtedly  follow,  and,  in  under- 
taking them,  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  become  a  practical 
power  for  good  in  the  land. — Educa- 
tional Review. 


MIND  STUDY— INDUCTION  AND    DEDUCTION. 


GEO.    P.    BROWN. 


SOME  of  those  who  have  been 
reading  these  studies  from  month 
to  month  have  requested  that  some- 
thing be  said  about  induction  and 
deduction,  and  analysis  and  synthesis. 
This  is  a  very  natural  request  when 
we  consider  the  confusion  that  must 
exist  in  the  minds  of  learners  after 
reading  certain  popiiiar  books  on  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy.  One  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  read  little 
books,  by  an  author  who  speaks  with 
authority  to  many  teachers,  declares 
that  deduction  is  an  analytic  process, 
and  that  induction  is  a  synthesizing 
process.  Perhaps  the  next  book  read 
by  the  teacher  declares  that  deduction 
is  a  synthetic  and  induction  an  analy- 
tic process. 


When  these  doctors  disagree,  the 
really  earnest  student  is  prompted  to 
seek  for  light  by  which  he  may  solve 
for  himself  the  mystery  involved  in 
his  contradiction.  If  he  should  dis- 
cover that  each  of  these  processes  is 
both  analytic  and  synthetic,  his  res- 
pect for  his  favourite  authors  may  be 
preserved,  and  the  entire  subject 
cleared  up  in  his  own  mind. 

Induction  always  starts  with  a  par- 
ticular fact  in  .its  method  of  thinking. 
Its  purpose  is  to  discover  the  laiv  by 
which  the  tact  came  to  be.  It  seeks 
to  explain  the  fact ;  that  is,  to  dis- 
cover its  meaning. 

Now,  a  law  is  something  governing 
and  common  to  a  whole  body  of  facts. 
The  fact  is  the  particular;  the  law 
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we  call  universal,  or  general,  because 
it  includes  all  the  particulars  and  is 
found  to  be  a  characteristic  of  each. 
Induction  says,  "  I  must  connect  this 
particular  thing  or  event  with  its  law." 
I  must  join  this  particular  to  the  uni- 
versal that  is  its  meaning — explains  it 
and  thus  makes  the  two  into  a  unity. 
To  illustrate  :  I  see,  for  the  first 
time,  an  apple  fall  from  the  tree  to 
the  ground.  This  is  a  fact  having 
several  elements  in  it.  The  one 
which  arrests  the  attention  may  be 
the  act  of  falling.  I  say  that  is  a 
quality  or  characteristic  of  this  apple 
that  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  do  I 
stop  there.  I  go  on  to  declare  that 
the  other  apples  on  the  tree  have  the 
same  tendency ;  that  they,  too,  when 
freed  from  entangling  alliances,  will 
fall  to  the  ground.  Falling  is  the 
law  of  all  the  apples.  I  see  not  only 
apples,  but  other  bodies  fall.  I  say 
that  falling  is  the  law  common  to  all 
unsupported  bodies.  This  is  a  uni- 
versal law.  Newton  takes  it  up  here 
and  affirms  that  it  is  the  law  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  the  apples.  He  de- 
clares that  all  the  planets  are  con- 
stantly falling  toward  one  another  and 
toward  the  sun,  and  that  their  obedi- 
ence to  this  law  of  falling,  and  to  the 
other  laws  of  their  being,  for  example, 
that  of  inertia,  determines  their  path 
in  the  solar  system. 

Now,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  move- 
ment here  is  from  a  particular  concrete 
thing  to  a  law,  and  that  at  each  step 
in  the  process  the  law  becomes  wider 
in  its  application,  more  far-reaching, 
bringing  into  a  common  unity  many 
things  that  seemed  not  to  belong  to- 
gether. The  initiatory  movement  was 
that  of  analysis.  So,  too,  the  leading 
movement  by  which  the  law  was 
found  to  apply  to  many  other  things 
was  analytic.  But  the  moment  the 
judgment :  "  It  is  the  nature  of  all 
bodies  to  fall,"  has  been  formed,  the 
union  between  the  particular  with 
which  I  started  and  the  all-embracing 


law  of  gravity,  which  is  the  universal, 
has  been  completed. 

I  declare  that  the  apple  falls  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity.  The 
explanation  or  meaning  of  the  fall- 
ing of  the  apple  is  "  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation."  The  movement 
that  results  in  the  discovery  of  this 
law  is  away  from  the  particular  thing. 
The  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  gene- 
ral notion,  and  the  particular  things 
are,  to  a  degree,  disregarded  and 
obscured.  The  characteristic  o(  in- 
ductive thinking  is,  therefore,  analytic. 
Through  the  analysis  of  the  particu- 
lars, the  universal  is  revealed. 

But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
analytic  process  that  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  synthetic  one.  Analysis 
and  synthesis  are  the  two  aspects  or 
phases  of  one  and  the  same  act  or 
process.  At  the  same  time  that  I  am 
analyzing  the  particular  things  and 
discovering  the  law  or  general  truth 
in  them,  I  am  adding  to  my  former 
conception  of  these  particulars  this 
general  truth  and  so  enriching  them. 
When  I  have  identified  an  apple  with 
a  planet,  in  that  the  same  universal  is 
found  in  each,  both  the  apple  and 
the  planet  are  enriched.  The  univer- 
sal has  been  brought  down  into  the 
particular  thing,  and  it  is  seen  to  have 
a  much  larger  meaning,  a  much  wider 
relation  than  it  had  before.  Its  kin- 
ship has  been  extended.  It  has  been 
brought  into  a  much  larger  family. 
Something  has  been  added  to  it  that 
it  did  not  have.     This  is  synthesis. 

For  example  :  When  Newton  seized 
the  law  that  all  bodies  tend  to  fall 
toward  each  other,  he  made  applica- 
tion of  this  law  to  the  planets.  He 
said,  "  All  bodies  fall  toward  each 
other."  The  planets  are  bodies. 
Therefore,  the  planets  fall.  The 
simultaneous  activity  of  the  law  of 
falling  bodies  and  the  law  of  inertia 
will  explain  or  give  the  law  by  which 
the  planets  are  held  in  their  course 
round  their  respective  centres.     He 
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has  now  given  to  the  planets  some- 
thing they  were  not  formerly  thought 
to  have — the  characteristic  of  being 
faUing  bodies.  Each  planet  has  been 
enriched  by  receiving  something  new, 
and  becoming  identified  with  the 
apple.  This  bringing  the  universal 
down  into  the  particular  thing,  and 
thereby  giving  it  a  significance  it  did 
not  before  possess,  is  a  deductive,  a 
synthetic  process.  It  makes  the  par- 
ticular fuller  and  more  definite. 

Induction,  then,  tends  to  dissolve 
the  individual  into  an  abstract  general 
law,  which  is  vague  and  abstract 
because  it  has  no  content.  Deduc- 
tion brings  this  law  into  the  particular, 
and  embodies  it  there,  and  so  makes 
it  concrete. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  still  another 
example.  The  physicist  says  all 
bodies  fall ;  therefore  smoke  must 
fall.  But  smoke  is  a  rising  body,  as 
our  observation  attests.  He  sets  to 
work  to  explain  why  this  body,  smoke, 
refuses  to  become  identified  with  the 
law. 

He  discovers  that  air  is  heavier 
than  smoke,  that  is,  that  its  falling 
tendency  is  stronger.  It,  therefore, 
pushes  the  smoke  up.  He  says  the 
smoke  does  not  rise  of  its  own  nature, 
but  it  is  lifted   by   a  heavier  body. 


He  admits  smoke  into  a  vacuum  and 
discovers  that  it,  too,  falls  like  other 
bodies.  His  deductive  process  en- 
riched the  particular  object,  smoke, 
with  the  characteristic  of  falling,  and 
so  was  a  synthetic  process.  His 
analysis  of  the  fact  that  smoke  rises 
led  him  to  the  discovery  that  the 
smoke  rises  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  falling  bodies  quite  as  truly  as  the 
apple  falls. 

Induction  and  deduction  are,  then, 
two  elements  in  the  one  process  of 
thinking.  So,  too,  are  analysis  and 
synthesis.  When  the  analytic  phase 
is  made  the  leading  object  of  atten- 
tion, the  process  is  called  induction. 
The  movement  that  predominates  is 
from  the  particular  thing  to  the  gen- 
eral law  that  explains  it  by  identifying 
it  with  other  known  things.  When 
the  synthetic  phrase  predominates 
and  the  universal  is  added  to  the 
former  conception  of  the  particular 
thing,  thereby  enriching  it,  the  move- 
is  called  deduction.  These  processes 
are  named  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
thing.  What  tears  it  down  and  gives 
emphasis  to  one  of  its  elements  is 
analysis.  What  adds  to  it,  making  it 
fuller  and  richer  in  content  or  mean- 
ing than  it  was  before,  is  synthesis. — 
The  Public  School  J^otir?ial. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Country  School. — The  city 
school  in  some  things  is  superior  ;  but 
the  well-regulated  country  school  has 
a  freedom  from  conventionality,  from 
red  tape,  from  dead  routine,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil,  which  the  city  school  may  imi- 
tate with  great  profit. — Henry  Sabine. 


Humbug. — I  am  convinced  that 
the  prevailing  craze  for  new  methods 
of  teaching  is  doing  vastly  more  harm 
than  good.     Many  of  our  teachers  do 


not  seem  to  know  that  imparting 
knowledge  is  not  educating.  Ingeni- 
ous devices  for  forcing  intellectual 
growth  may  appear  successful  for  a 
brief  season,  but  eventually  they  de- 
feat the  very  object  which  is  to  be 
attained  by  their  use.  A  few  years 
ago  many  of  us  were  ridiculed  because 
we  objected  to  that  arithmetical  train- 
ing enormity  which  had  grown  from  a 
few  simple  principles  into  the  mon- 
strous aggregation  called  the  "  Grube 
Method."      It   is    now  our    turn    to 
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point  the  finger  of  derision  at  those 
who  went  daft  over  this  fad.  All  these 
devices  for  administering  intellectual 
pabulum  in  a  comminuted  state,  in 
order  to  dispense  with  mental  masti- 
cation and  digestion  and  thus  render 
the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge 
one  of  passive  assimilation,  smf.ck  of 
humbug. — A.  Megahan,  Oakla/id,  Cal. 


The  Hardest  Thing  of  All. — 
The  school-room  must  cultivate  the 
whole  nature  of  the  child,  and  you 
should  ask  yourself  every  day,  Are 
the  souls  of  these  children  growing 
beautiful  ?  Do  they  love  to  do  right  ? 
This  will  not  come  through  lectures 
and  scolding,  never  from  scolding. 
Possibly  the  hardest  thing  of  all  that 
you  will  undertake  will  be  to  cause 
growth  in  moral,  religious  and  aesthetic 
directions.  Almost  anyone  can  make 
a  child  learn  som.e  lines  in  a  book 
and  recite  them  ;  few  can  say  they 
know  how  to  cause  a  child  to  love  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  do  what  is 
right.  At  firstyou  will  feel  satisfied  if  the 
pupils  recite  their  lessons  ;  and  I  will 
not  despise  the  results  on  the  child 
of  learning  a  lesson  and  reciting  it ; 
it  has  its  benefits.  After  a  while  you 
will  aim  at  larger  and  better  work,  and 
will  wonder  that  you  ever  thought  of 
school-room  success  except  as  the 
harmonious  growth  of  the  child. — 
The  School  Journal  (N.Y.). 


The  Educational  Day. — "  We 
front  the  sunrise  of  the  educational 
day."  said  the  president,  in  his  address 
at  Leeds  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers.  Young 
England's  education — or  perhaps  in- 
struction would  be  a  fitter  word — is 
proceeding  apace  each  day,  but  so 
little  is  heard  of  the  process  that,  in 
the  din  of  political  and  religious  dis- 
cussion, there  is  some  liability  of  our 
forgetting  that  a  new  England  is  being 
trained.     It  is  well,  therefore,  to  know 


that  elementary  teachers  are  as  united 
as  was  evidenced  at  the  meeting  at 
Leeds.  The  Union  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  and  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent reveals  with  what  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm they  are  fronting  the  future. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall  has  sounded  a  note 
which  should  resound  throughout  the 
country.  State  control  has  proceeded 
to  such  a  pitch  that  it  is  positively 
vexatious  and  mischievous  to  the 
prospects  of  education,  which  need 
to  be  free  in  more  than  one  sense. 
Examinations  are  a  curse  as  at  present 
ordered,  and  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  crush  out  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher,  and  stunt  the  growth  of 
his  influence  over  the  children,  is  at 
present  sanctioned  by  the  responsible 
authorities.  The  annual  examina- 
tions, as  Mr.  Yoxall  pointed  out,  domi- 
nate, instead  of  being  the  test  of,  the 
work  of  the  year.  During  the  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  visit  of  the 
Inspector,  the  teacher  has  to  store  the 
brains  of  the  scholars  with  just  such 
facts  as  it  is  anticipated  will  appear 
of  colossal  importance  to  the  Inspec- 
tor. There  can  be  no  real  and  genuine 
education  under  such  conditions. 
Education  is  something  altogether 
higher  than  mere  instruction. —  Wes- 
tern Mornijis  News. 


The  One  Great  Literature  For 
Popular  Study. — Only  one  literature 
there  is,  one  great  literature,  for  which 
the  people  have  had  a  preparation — 
the  literature  of  the  Bible.  However 
far  they  may  be  from  having  a  com- 
plete preparation  for  it,  they  have 
some  ;  and  it  is  the  only  great  litera- 
ture for  which  they  have  any.  Their 
bringing  up,  what  they  have  heard 
and  talked  ofever  since  they  were  born, 
have  given  them  no  sort  of  conver- 
sance with  the  forms,  fashions,  notions, 
wordings,  allusions,  of  literature  hav- 
ing its  source  in  Greece  and  Rome ; 
but  they  have  given  them  a  good  deal 
of  conversance  with  the  forms,  fash- 
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ions,  notions,  wordings,  allusions  of 
the  Bible.  Zion  and  Babylon  are 
their  Athens  and  Rome ;  their  Ida 
and  Olympus  are  Tabor  and  Hermon  ; 
Sharon  is  their  Tempe.  These  and 
the  like  Bible  names  can  reach  their 
imagination,  kindle  trains  of  thought 
and  remembrance  in  them.  The 
elements  with  which  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  conjures  have  no 
power  on  them;  the  elements  with 
which  the  literature  of  the  Bible  con- 
jures have.  Therefore  I  have  so 
often  insisted,  in  reports  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  on  the  need,  if 
from  this  point  of  view  only,  for  the 
Bible  in  schools  for  the  people.  If 
poetry,  philosophy  and  eloquence — if 
what  we  call  in  one  word,  letters — are 
a  power,  and  a  beneficent,  wonder- 
working power,  in  education,  through 
the  Bible  only  have  the  people  much 
chance   of  getting    at    poetry,    phil- 


osophy and  eloquence.  Perhaps  I 
may  here  quote  what  I  have  at  former 
times  said  :  "  Chords  of  power  are 
touched  by  this  instruction  which  no 
other  part  of  the  instruction  in  a  popu- 
lar school  reaches  ;  and  chords  various, 
not  the  single  religious  chord  only. 
The  Bible  is  for  the  child,  in  an  ele- 
mentary school,  almost  his  only  con- 
tact with  poetry  and  philosophy. 
What  a  course  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  {to  call  it  by  that  name  alone) 
is  the  Bible  in  a  school  which  has  and 
can  have  but  little  eloquence  and 
poetry  !  and  how  much  do  our  ele- 
mentary schools  lose  by  not  having 
any  such  course  as  part  of  their 
school  programme  !  All  who  value 
the  Bible  may  rest  assured  that  thus 
to  know  and  possess  the  Bible  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  extend  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  Bible." — Matthew 
Arnold. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Two  Mayors,  One  Thousand 
Miles  Apart,  Converse.  —  The 
long  distance  telephone  line  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  was  open  in 
time  to  permit  the  mayor  of  the  for- 
mer to  wish  the  latter  success  in  the 
forthcoming  Columbus  celebration. 
Chicago's  mayor  congratulated  the 
mayor  of  New  York  and  the  people 
of  the  country  on  the  American  in- 
vention which  enables  people  with  a 
thousand  miles  between  them  to 
communicate  orally.  The  wires  are 
strung  on  50,000  poles. — The  School 
jpournal.  

The  "  Traveller's  Tree"  is  a  native 
of  Madagascar.  Its  stem  is  crowned 
with  long  leaves  which  grow  out  on 
each  side  of  the  stem  towards  the  top, 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  leaves 
are  of  enormous  size,  varying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.     They 


are  used  for  thatching  houses ;  but 
what  gives  them  great  fame,  and  con- 
fers its  popular  name  on  the  tree,  is 
their  property  of  retaining  water. 
Even  in  the  driest  weather  a  quart  of 
water  can  be  obtained  by  piercing  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  leaf  stalk, 
and  the  liquid  is  always  pleasant  and 
pure  to  the  taste.  This  tree  is  some- 
times called  the  "  traveller's  foun- 
tain," and  sometimes  the  "  fan  palm." 
—  The  School  Neiiispaper. 


Atlantic  Currents. — The  prince 
of  Monaco  had  upwards  of  1,670 
large  bottles,  encased  in  a  thin,  copper 
covering,  thrown  into  the  sea  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  ocean  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  of  these, 
226  have  been  returned  to  him  by 
the  governments  of  the  various  coun- 
tries to  the  shores  of  which  they  had 
drifted,  and  their  progress  has  been 
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noted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  the  movement 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  water  is  cir- 
cular, the  centre  being  to  the  west  of 
the  Azores.  The  tide  of  the  Atlantic 
thus  descends  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and,  running  in  a  westerly  direction, 
flows  on  toward  Bermuda,  and  then 
turns  eastwards. — Goldihwaiie's  Geo- 
graphical Magazine. 


Natural  Soap. — "  In  the  climates 
where  nature  works  hardest  people 
work  least."  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  an  old  traveller  of  our  acquintance. 
"You  don't  know  what  I  mean? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  nature  works  day  and 
night  to  produce  everything  that  man 
can  use,  in  quantities  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  world,  the  people  are 
almost  too  lazy  to  eat  the  fruits  she 
provides,  and  are  quite  too  lazy  to 
keep  themselves  clean,  though  they 
don't  even  have,  to  make  their  own 
soap.  Do  they  import  it,  you  ask? 
Oh,  no  !  They  have  only  to  put  forth 
a  hand  and  gather  it.  In  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  soap  tree,  or 
Sapindus  saponaria,  bears  a  fruit  the 
pulp  of  which  is  an  admirable  soap, 
perfectly  capable  of  cleansing  sixty 
times  its  own  weight  of  badly  soiled 
linen.  In  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  same  cleansing  property  is 
found  in  the  stem  of  a  vine  called  the 
Vitis  saponaria,  which,  when  cut  in 
pieces  and  boiled  in  water,  makes  a 
fine  lather  ;  and  in  Egypt  and  South- 
ern Spain  are  found  roots  with  the 
same  property.  It  is  only  another 
proof,  I  think,  that  the  necessity  for 
labour  is  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse, 
so  much  farther  advanced  in  all  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civilization  are 
those  nations  who  are  compelled  by  a 
vigorous  climate  to  work  hard  for  a 
living,  than  are  those  whom  prodigal 
nature  loads  with  her  benefits." — 
Goldi/noaiies  Geographical  Magazine. 


How  Large  is  the  Universe? — 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  largeness  of 
this  earth,  one  may  look  upon  the 
landscape  from  the  top  of  an  ordin- 
ary church  steeple,  and  then  bear  in 
mind  that  one  must  view  900,000 
similar  landscapes  to  get  an  approxi- 
mately correct  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
earth.  Place  500  earths,  like  ours, 
side  by  side,  yet  Saturn's  outermost 
ring  could  easily  enclose  them.  Three 
hundred  thousand  earth-globes  could 
be  stored  inside  of  the  Sun,  if  hollow. 
If  a  human  eye  every  hour  were  cap- 
able of  looking  upon  a  fresh  measure 
of  world-material,  14,000  square  kilo- 
metres large,  that  eye  would  need 
55,000  years  to  overlook  the  surface 
of  the  Sun.  To  reach  the  nearest 
fixed  star,  one  must  travel  33,000,000,- 
000  of  kilometres,  and  if  the  velocity 
were  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  would 
require  five  millions  of  years  to  travel 
the  distance.  On  a  clear  night  an 
ordinary  human  eye  can  discover 
about  1,000  stars  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  most  of  which  send  their 
light  from  distances  which  we  cannot 
measure.  How  large  they  must  be  ! 
Round  these  1,000  stars  circle  50,000 
other  stars  of  various  sizes.  Beside 
single  stars,  we  know  of  systems  of 
stars  moving  round  one  another. 
Still,  we  are  but  a  short  way  into 
space  as  yet !  Outside  our  limits  of 
vision  and  imagination  there  are,  no 
doubt,  still  larger  spaces.  The  Milky 
Way  holds  probably  at  least  20,191,- 
000  stars,  and  as  each  is  a  sun,  we 
presume  it  is  encircled  by  at  least  fifty 
planets.  Counting  up  these  figures, 
we  arrive  at  the  magnitude  of  1,000,- 
955,000  stars.  A  thousand  million 
of  stars  !  Who  can  comprehend  it  ? 
Still,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  universe. 
The  modern  telescopes  have  dis- 
covered more  and  similar  milky  ways 
still  further  away.  We  know  of  some 
3,000  nebulse  which  represent  milky 
ways  like  ours.  Let  us  count  2,000 
of  them  as  being  of  the   size  of  our 
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Milky  Way,  then  2,000  x  20,191,000 
=  40,382,000,000  suns,  or  2,019,100,- 
000,000  heavenly  bodies.  Suppose 
these  bodies  parading  before  our  men- 
tal eye,  one  per  minute,  it  would  re- 
quire 3,840,000  years  to  finish  the 
march,  in  all  of  which  time  we  would 
have  to  look  upon  them  unceasingly. 
Suppose  a  human  being  migrating 
from  globe  to  globe  and  spending 
fifty  years  on  each,  he  would  require 
100,955,000,000,000  years  for  the 
round.  If  he  stayed  only  one  hour, 
he  would  save  much  time,  but  still 
need  230,400,000  years  for  the  task. 
Yet,  these  nebulae  are  only  a  part  of 


the  universe !  Outside  the  nebulae 
limits  we  know  of  other  nebulae  not 
resolvable  into  stars.  They  appear 
to  be  primitive  nebulae,  pure,  unused 
world-stuff — matter  for  new  creations. 
Some  of  them  occupy  a  space  as  large 
as  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  Some  are 
still  larger.  The  one  in  "  Orion  "  is 
estimated  to  be  2,200,000,000,000,- 
000,000  times  larger  than  our  sun. 
Are  we  come  to  the  outermost  limits? 
Who  dares  say  yes?  We  are  probably 
come  to  our  limits.  But  the  future, 
with  new  instruments  and  scientific  de- 
vices, may  push  those  limits  so  much 
further  out  into  space. — NordstJer?ien, 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  Good  Plain  Hand. — But  what 
we  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to  train 
our  pupils  to  write  a  good,  plain, 
legible  hand.  If  children  are  pro- 
perly taught  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  fall  into  careless 
habits,  they  will  never  produce 
slovenly  work.  But  if  the  teacher 
pays  no  attention  to  the  writing  ex- 
cept once  or  twice  a  week  during  the 
penmanship  hour,  the  pupils  will 
acquire  a  copy-book  style  (of  drawing, 
rather  than  writing)  for  show,  and  an 
every-day  style  as  different  from  the 
other  as  possible,  for  use.  But  of 
precious  liitle  use  it  will  be  to  them  ! 
Certainly,  no  business  man  would 
tolerate  such  writing  in  his  office. — 
Ohio  'journal  of  Education. 


Good  Books. — In  the  education 
of  our  children,  therefore,  we  need 
the  accessory  of  the  school  library. 
We  want  to  train  our  pupils  to  read 
good  books,  which  shall  give  both 
knowledge  and  culture.  "  Good 
books,"  I  say  ;  for  children,  if  pro- 
perly guided,  will  learn  to  love  good 
books  better  than  poor  ones.  I 
think  we  often  underrate  the  abilities 


of  children  or  young  persons  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  higher 
class  of  literature.  These  higher 
forms  of  literature  become  models  of 
taste  that  protect  many  people  from 
that  which  is  inferior  and  trashy. 
Cultivate  in  early  life  a  fondness  for 
good  reading,  and  we  open  avenues 
of  culture  and  pleasure  that  will  be 
of  inestimable  value.  And  so  I 
look  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
libraries  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  our  public  schools 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  education. — Edward  A.  Brooks. 


One  Little  Chamber. — Let  us 
use  all  the  helps  to  the  ideal  life  we 
can.  Let  us  keep  one  little  chamber 
in  our  hearts  free  from  the  dust  and 
the  turmoil  of  everyday  surroundings, 
and  filled  with  all  beautiful  things 
that  may  help  us.  You  are  furnishing 
such  a  chamber  while  at  school ;  add 
to  the  furniture  wherever  you  can, 
and  keep  it  bright  and  clean  by  con- 
tinual use.  Steep  yourselves  in  the 
great  ideal  literature  of  the  past :  the 
Bible,  and  Dante,  and  Milton.     Get 
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what  inspiration  you  can  from  the 
literature  of  to  day  :  from  Emerson 
and  Ruskin,  Sartor  Resartus,  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra.  And,  to  sum  up  all,  I  can 
only  repeat :  whatever  happens,  do 
not,  for  any  mistakes  in  the  past,  or 
perils  in  the  future,  attempt  to  live 
without  an  ideal  at  all.  That  is  the 
one  fatal  thing  to  do.  —  Ma?y  A. 
Woods.  

Characters  of  Girls. — A  unique 
test  was  recently  made  on  a  class  of 
young  girls  by  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
city  schools.  The  pupils,  whose  ages 
averaged  thirteen  years,  were  directed 
to  describe  from  memory  a  certain 
object,  such  as  a  picture  or  a  room. 
The  information  which  was  sought 
from  their  answers  was  their  powers 
of  perception,  of  inference  and  of  im- 
agination. The  most  noteworthy  re- 
sult was  that  due  to  a  faculty  which 
may  be  described  as  emotionalism. 
The  emotional  girls,  who  in  their 
description  used  such  adjectives  as 
"beautiful,''  "lovely,"  "  sweet,"  etc., 
showed  a  deficiency  in  more  valuable 
traits  of  character,  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  these  cases  emotion  superseded 
thought.  These  tests  would.  The 
World  believes,  prove  valuable  if 
made  in  every  school,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  extend  this  system  of  tests  to  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties  and  thus 
supersede  the  ordinary  competitive 
examination  method  of  selecting  can- 
didates for  public  appointments,  we 
should  have  fewer  square  pegs  in 
round  holes. — Toronto  World. 


The  Teaching  of  History. — 
One  of  the  most  popular  lectures 
delivered  at  the  last  Oxford  summer 
meeting  was  that  on  the  "  Teaching 
of  History,"  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Wad- 
ham  College.  His  main  points  may 
be  summarized  thus  :  History  teach- 
ing should  be  (i)  civic — teaching  the 
duties  of  citizens  ;   (2)  patriotic — in- 


spiring love  of  England  ;  (3)  antiqua- 
rian— leading  the  pupil  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  surroundings  ;  architec- 
tural, monumental,  etc.  It  should 
be,  if  possible,  in  the  hands  of  special- 
ists. A  manual  or  handbook  should 
be  used  with  all  but  the  youngest 
classes.  Lecturing  should  not  super- 
sede oral  teaching  ;  the  main  function 
of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct  the  pupil 
how  to  read,  what  to  skim,  and  what 
to  perpend.  Lastly  (and  here  we  are 
most  at  variance  with  the  lecturer^, 
the  teacher  should  confine  himself  to 
England,  and  eschew  all  attempts  at 
universal  history.  So  long  as  a  boy's 
first  lesson  in  history  is  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  his  second  lesson,  if 
he  belongs  to  the  middle  classes,  is 
on  Greek  Heroes,  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  exclude  universal  history. — 
The  y^ourftal  of  Education. 


Cultivate  The  Sense  of  Hon- 
our.— My  experience  is  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  children  have  no 
sense  of  honour  ;  we  have  to  cultivate 
the  sense ;  by  our  dealing  with  them 
we  have  to  develop  in  them  a  spirit 
of  honesty,  fairness,  truth  and  straight- 
forwardness. We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  to  accomplish,  this  takes  a 
long  time,  and  if  we  are  often  disap- 
pointed. Masters,  in  boys'  schools, 
sometimes  accuse  us  women  teachers 
of  putting  too  great  a  strain  upon  our 
pupils  by  our  appeals  to  their  honour, 
and  of  making  them  unhappy  and 
doing  them  a  real  moral  injury  by 
exaggerating  childish  faults  into 
breaches  of  honour.  I  think  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  charge.  Many  an 
act,  which  would  be  mean  and  wrong 
in  us,  is  not  so  in  a  child  ;  it  is  simply 
the  natural  outcome  of  an  unenlight- 
ened moral  sense,  which  it  is  our  task 
to  enlighten.  We  are  right  in  appeal- 
ing to  a  child's  sense  of  honour  up  to 
the  limit  of  its  strength,  but  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  exceed  that  limit. 
Above  all,  we  must  be  very  careful 
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how  we  charge  a  child  with  dishon- 
ourableness of  act,  when  the  thing 
was  done  with  no  sense  of  anything 
dishonourable  attaching  to  it.  How- 
ever, having  given  that  caution,  I 
would  say  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
we  are  right  in  making  considerable 
appeal  to  children's  sense  of  honour, 
and  in  working,  as  far  as  ever  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so,  on  the  principle 
of  trust. —  77/1?  y^onnml  of  Education. 


Take  Care  of  Health.  —  Com- 
paratively few  people  take  really 
good  care  of  the  health.  The 
rule  is  to  take  care  of  the  body 
after  it  has  shown  signs  of  decay, 
or  has  really  broken  down.  That 
which  we  do  not  possess  cannot 
be  taken  care  of.  Health  preserva- 
tion is  having  a  good  healthy  body 
and  keeping  it  so.  President  Bate- 
man  of  Knox  College  used  the  first 
chapel  service  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  session  this  fall  in  giving  the 
students  some  wholesome  counsel. 
His  first  point  was  concerning  the 
health.  "  First  of  all,"  said  he  "take 
care  of  your  health.  You  cannot 
study  well  without  good  health.  Sleep 
?s  much  as  you  need.  You  cannot 
have  good  health  without  sleep.  If 
you  are  up  late  at  jiight  you  cannot 
keep  your  body  and   mind  in    good 


condition  for  work."  This  is  as  good 
advice  for  other  people  as  it  is  for 
students.  The  young  man  who  ex- 
tends his  evenings  of  pleasure  far  into 
the  night  will  be  the  listless  clerk  at 
the  counter,  the  careless  accountant 
in  the  office,  and  the  slow  workman 
at  the  bench,  on  the  succeeding  days. 
This  is  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
The  body  must  have  rest  or  the 
penalty  must  be  paid  sooner  or  later, 
in  a  weakened  constitution,  with  the 
sure  accompaniment  of  incapacity  for 
service.  It  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  physical  effects,  leaving 
out  the  effects  of  dissipation,  of  a 
failure  to  care  for  the  health  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  disastrous  to 
the  imprudent  in  any  honourable 
occupations  as  they  are  to  the  flippant 
devotee  of  public  amusements  and 
fashionable  pleasures.  Temperance, 
in  the  most  inclusive  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  the  safeguard  of  bodily 
strength.  Overwork  is  often  little 
more  than  a  lack  of  regulation  in  per- 
forming what  seems  an  allotted  share 
of  service.  With  a  body  that  is  re- 
freshed by  proper  rest,  and  with  the 
head  to  plan  the  work,  a  tremendous 
amount  can  be  accomplished.  Both 
mind  and  body  will  be  strengthened 
by  hard  work  if  the  laws  of  health  are 
known  and  faithfully  obeyed. —  Young 
Metis  Era,  Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Miss  L.  L.  Jones, 
B.A.,  Modern  Language  teacher  in 
the  Strathroy  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
oeen  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention 
to  a  blunder  in  the  note  to  page  69, 
lines  26,  27,  of  the  edition  of  Les 
Erhres  Colo//ibe,  annotated  by  Dr. 
MacGillivray  and   myself.     By  some 


strange  misreading  the  word  tciles  was 
apparently  taken  for  tulles,  and  a 
wrong  translation  was  the  result.  It 
should  be  "  the  grey  cobwebs  of  the 
years." 

By  publishing  this,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
will  save  readers  of  the  book  unneces- 
sary worry  and  greatly  oblige  your 
obedient  servant, 

J.  Squair. 

Toronto,  Dec,  30th,  i8g2. 


Edttotiai-. 
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THE   ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tkis.  Canada  Edu- 
cational MuNTHLY  AND  SCHOOL 
Magazine  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  success  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association 
meeting  during  next  Easter  hoUdays 
will  be  so  largely  conditioned  by  the 
attendance  and  assistance  of  teachers 
of  rural  schools,  that  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  sufficient  of  your  valu- 
able space  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  following  :  Chap.  4, 
Sec.  73,  Clause  7,  of  the  recent  De- 
partmental Regulations,  says  : — 

"  Any  teacher  who  has  been  elected 
a  delegate  by  the  association  of  his 
county  or  inspectorial  division  to  the 
Provincial  Teachers'  Association, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  such  Association  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  one  week  for  each 
year,  provided  always  he  shall  report 
such  attendance  to  the  trustees,  certi- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  said  Provin- 
cial Association." 

Many  familiar  faces  were  missing 

O 


I  at  the  last  Convention  owing  to  this 
I  clause,  which    renders   it  impossible 
for   rural   teachers   to   attend  unless 
they  have    been  appointed  delegates 
by  their  Conventions.     The  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  appointing  dele- 
gates at  the  regular  Association  meet- 
ing, or  by  empowering  the  secretary 
of  the  County  Association  to  appoint 
as  delegates  all  who  signify  their  de- 
sire to  attend  the  Provincial  Conven- 
tion.    As  the  general  meetings  of  the  . 
Association  are   hereafter  to  be  held 
only  in  the  evening,  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  much  longer  programmes  for 
departments     than    formerly.       Any 
who  would  be  willing  to  read  papers 
or  who  desire  to  suggest  the  names 
of  others   would   confer  a  favour  by 
communicating  with  the  secretary,  R. 
W.  Doan,  Esq.,  216  Carleton  Street, 
Toronto,  or   with    the   secretaries  of 
the  respective  departments.     It  is  de- 
sirable that  such  communications  be 
sent   prior  to  Jan.   ist,  1893.     Very 
truly  yours,  S.  B.  Sinclair, 

Pres.,  O.E.A. 
Hamilton,  Dec.  ist,  iSg2. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  thank  Inspector  J.  H.  Knight, 
Lindsay,  for  his  neat  and  suitable  ex- 
amination papers,  used  for  promotion 
purposes  in  East  Victoria.  The  same 
words  of  commendation  are  due  to 
Inspector  Dearness  for  his  attention 
to  the  public  school  department. 
Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  readers. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher's  As- 
sociation adopted  recently  a  report  to 
the  following  effect : — 

I.  Tne  Association  asks  for  com- 
petent school  supervisors. 


2.  It  asks  that  college  graduates  be 
tramed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  the 
State  to  provide  suitable  schools- 
high  normal  schools. 

3.  Next  the  Association  demands 
that  only  those  who  have  had  a  four 
years'  high  school  course  be  admitted 
to  the  normal  schools. 

4.  The  compulsory  law  is  declared 
radically  defective. 

5-  A  state  board  of  examiners  is 
called  for. 

The  aim  is  higher  scholarship,  more 
preparation  for  teaching  and  mature 
men  and  women  in  all  our  schools. 
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"THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MORE 
EXCELLENT." 

WILLIAM    WATSON. 

As  we  wax  older  on  this  earth, 

Till  many  a  toy  that  charmed  us  seems 
Emptied  of  beauty,  stripped  of  worth, 

And  mean  as  dust  and  vain  as  dreams — 
For  gauds  that  perished,  shows  that  passed, 

Soma  recompense  tne  Fates  have  sent  : 
Thrice  lovelier  shine  the  things  that  last, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Tired  of  the  Senate's  banen  brawl. 

An  hour  with  siknce  we  prefer. 
While  statelier  rise  the  wood:>  than  all 

Yon  towers  of  talk  at  Westminster. 
Let  this  man  prate  and  that  man  plot, 

On  fame  or  place  or  title  bent : 
The  votes  of  veering  crowds  are  not 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Shall  we  perturb  and  vex  our  soul 

For  "  wrongs  "  which  no  true  freedom  mar. 
Which  no  man's  upright  walk  control, 

And  from  no  guiltless  deed  debar  ? 
What  odds,  though  tonguesters  heal,  or  leave 

Unhealed,  the  grievance  they  invent  ? 
To  things,  not  phaatoms,  let  us  cleave — 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

Nought  nobler  is  than  to  be  free  : 

The  stars  of  heaven  are  free  because 
In  amplitude  of  libe;ly 

Their  joy  is  to  obey  the  laws. 
From  servitude  to  freedom's  name 

Free  thou  thy  mind  in  bondage  pent  ; 
Depose  the  fetish,  and  proclaim 

The  things  that  are  mnre  excellent. 

And  in  appropriate  dust  be  hurled 
That  dull,  punctilious  god  whom  they 

That  call  their  tiny  clan  the  World 
Serve  and  obsequiously  obey  : 


Who  con  their  ritual  of  Routine, 

With  minds  to  one  dead  likeness  blent. 

And  never  ev'n  in  dreams  have  seen 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  dress,  to  call,  to  dine,  to  break 

No  canon  of  the  social  code. 
The  little  laws  that  lacqueys  make. 

The  futile  decalogue  of  Mode — 
How  many  a  soul  for  these  things  lives. 

With  pious  passion,  grave  intent  ! 
While  Nature  careless-handed  gives 

The  thin-js  that  are  more  excellent. 

To  hug  the  wealth  ye  cannot  use, 

And  lack  the  riches  all  m;iy  gain  ; 
O  blind,  and  wanting  wit  to  choose, 

Wno  house  the  chafi  and  burn  the  grain  ! 
And  si  ill  doth  life  with  starry  towers 

Lure  to  the  bright,  divine  ascent  ! — 
Be  yours  the  things  ye  would  .  be  ours 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

The  grace  of  friendship — mind  and  heart 

Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind  ; 
The  gains  of  science,  gifts  of  art  ; 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind  : 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent  : 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

In  faultless  rhythm  the  ocean  rolls, 

A  rapturous  silence  thrills  the  skies  ; 
And  on  this  earth  are  lovely  souls, 

Tiat  softly  look  with  aidful  eyes. 
Though  dark,  O  God,  thy  course  and  track, 

I  think  thou  must  at  leist  have  meant 
That  naught  which  lives  should  wholly  lack 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

— Spectator. 


Woe  to  the  people,  whose  attachment  to 
their  land  is  b.ised  upon  its  material  advan- 
tages, who  have  lost  their  sense  for  those 
spiritual  presences,  from  an  appreciation  of 
which  springs  all  true  love  of  country,  with 
warrior's  courage  in  her  defence,  and  s-tates- 
man's  faith   in   her   destiny  !     The  greatest 


calamity  which  can  befall  any  people  is  to 
forfeit  the  enthusiasm  for  the  soil  on  which 
their  history  has  been  achieved  and  their 
hearths  and  altars  lie,  by  suflering  their  faith 
in  the  presence  of  God,  of  which  these  are 
but  the  tokens,  to  pass  away. 
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MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

_  ,.,  (  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 

Jiattors.  I  ^    jj_  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

POETIC   LITERATURE    FOR    PRIM- 
ARY   EXAMINATIONS. 

BY    MISS    H.    CHARLFS,    B.A 

1.  (a)  Tell  in  your  own  words  the  story 
in  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  or  in  the 
"  Revenge." 

{b)  Tell  what  poem  you  prefer,  giving 
reasons. 

2.  (a)  Quote   "  Break,  break,  break." 
[b)  Scan  the  first  stanza  ;  describe  the  me- 

tre,    and    piint    out    and    explain    anything 
peculiar  in  it. 

3.  Describe  the  march  of  the  "  most  of 
mankind,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  gives  it  in 
his  poem. 

4.  Describe  minutely  the  two  pictures  in 
Keats'  sonnet,  "  On  the  Grasshopper  and 
the  Cricket,"  and  point  out  all  the  resem- 
blances and  contrasts  in  them. 

5.  {a)  Under  what  apparent  circumstan- 
ces was  "  Go  Where  Glory  Awaits  Thee," 
uttered  ? 

(b)  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  poem,  following 
closely  the  speaker's  thought. 

6.  Name  the  poem  from  which  each  of 
the  following  extracts  is  taken  and  the  au- 
thor of  it,  and  explain  fully  the  italicized 
expressions. 

(a)  "  And  these  are  some  whom  a  thirst,  ar- 
dent, unquenchable,  fires." 
{b)   "  Singing  \x\  youth's  elysium  ever  sunny." 

(c)   "Then    felt    I    Vike  some  watcher  0/  the 
shies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

{d)  "  forward  to  thy  numbers, 

This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we 
shall  twine." 

\e)      "We'll  meet  and  we'll  be  fain," 

(/")   "  With  hi';  hu^e  ^ea-castles  heaving  upon 
the  weather  ■bow."' 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  pre- 
positions. 


{a)  His  duties  often  brought  him con- 
tact with  them. 

(3)  Their  house  is  almost  surrounded 

trees. 

(c)  I    hope   you  will    prcfit  by  your 

experience. 

[d)  He    was    fast    verging   despair 

when  we  found  him. 

{e)  He  accused   me  copying  it  from 

the  book, 

(/)  He   is   evidently  possessed that 

idea. 

(g)  Yours  isn't  to  be  compared mine. 

[h)  Will  your  mother  be  angiy you  ? 

(«■)  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  need 
it, 

(j)   It  looks  quite  different what  it 

did  yesterday. 

{k)  Through  her  effjrts  he  grew  more  re- 
conciled   his  fate. 

(/)  You  will  have  to  conform  their 

customs. 

(m)   I  cannot  again  that  view  of  the 

case. 

2.  Classify  the  italicised  words  and  give 
their  grammatical  relation. 

[a)  Fearing  that  he  kept  on  w  'rking  long 
after  the  rest  had  gone  home. 

{b)  I  should  soon  feel  a  little  better  if  I 
could  sleep  better. 

(c)  Ever  since  I  heard  that  I  have  felt  like 
laughing. 

(d)  He  came  very  near  missing  the  train 
yesterday. 

{e)  He  took  one  more  look  at  it  but  said 
no  more. 

(/)  What  would  it  benefit  you  to  know 
what  she  said  ? 

( g )    The  higher  you  go  the  colder  it  ^rows. 
3    Point  out  the  difference  in  the  use  of 
the  italic'sed  words. 

(a)  His  arrest  was  soon  followed  by  his 
escape. 
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(b)  I  will  make  you  a  present  but  I  will 
not  make  you  my  heir. 

4.  Exemplify  in  succession  the  different 
functions  the  phrase  "  to  see  it  "  may  per- 
form in  the  analysis  of  a  simple  sentence. 

5.  Exemplify  the  following  words  used 
with  the  grammatical  values  mentioned  in 
each  case. 

[a)   "Here,"   "then,"  "late,"  as  nouns. 

{b)  "Will,"  "early,"  "  only,"  as  adjec- 
tives. 

{c)  "  Little,"  "  since,"  "  near,"  as  ad- 
verbs. 

\d)  "Till,"  "off,"  "down,"  as  preposi- 
tions. 

[e)  "  For,"  "  after,"  "  else,"  as  con- 
junctions. 

6.  Exemplify  noun  clauses  [a)  in  predi- 
cate nominative  ;  (b)  in  nominative  abso- 
lute ;  (c)  object  of  a  preposition  ;  {d)  objec- 
tive in  apposition  ;  {e)  adverbial  objective, 
after  adjectives,  intransitive  verbs,  nouns. 

7.  Exempiify  adverbial  clauses  of  («)  con- 
cession ;  (b)  purpose  ;  (c)  consequence. 

8.  Exemplify  adverbs,  modifying  ( a ) 
phrases,    (b)  clauses. 

9.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, giving  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

{a)  If  the  driver  don't  hurry  we  will  be 
lale  for  the  train. 

{h)  I  haven't  any  doubt,  hardly,  but  what 
more  than  one  of  the  boys  has  spent  his 
money  in  that  way. 

(c)  If  it  wasn't  for  that  I  could  find  out 
easy  enough  whether  it  was  she  that  done  it 
or  not. 

{d)  It's  so  long  since  he  has  studied  alge- 
bra that  I  expect  he  has  forgotten  how  to 
work  those  sort  of  questions. 

(^)  He  seemed  sort  of  discouraged,  and 
said  he  often  wished  he  was  back  at  school 
again. 

(/)  If  they  had  acted  like  they  should 
have  done  we  would  have  been  able  to  finish 
the  match  inside  the  time  allowed. 


"  As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face, 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more, 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before, 
Comes  out — to  some  one  of  his  race  ; 
So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee,  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 
But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid, 
Nor  speak  it  knowing  Death  has  made 
His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee." 

— In  Memoriam. 
(a)  Write  out,  classify  and  give  the  rela- 
tion of  the  clauses  whose  verbs  are  "  comes," 
"are,"  "art,"  "can  see,"    "  has  made." 

{b)  Give  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  first 
of  these  clauses. 

{c)  Classify  the  following  words  accoiding 
to  their  grammatical  value  and  give  the  re- 
lation of  each  :  seen,  dearest,  now,  what,  be- 
low, old,  more,  what,  unsaid,  knowing. 

(a)  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the 
meaning  and  construction  if  the  comma 
were  placed  after  it  instead  of  after  ??iore  in 
1.  2nd. 


CLASSICS. 

Editor:— Professor  Fletcher,    Queen's   College^ 

Kingston. 

By  Principal  Strang,  Collegiate  Institute, 

Goderich. 

QUESTIONS  ON  C^SAR.— BOOK  III 
Translate   inio    good    idiomatic    English 
chapter  21  "  Pugnatum  est  .  .  .  vertere.  " 

1.  Paiye  Pttgnattim  est,  salntem,  confecti. 

2.  Compare  diu,  acriter,  supetioribus. 

3.  Victoriis  freti.  Give  a  list  of  Lilin 
adjectives,  followe.d  by  the  ablaiive. 

4.  Adolescentulo  duce.  Explain  the  con- 
struction. Give  examples  of  other  ' '  diminu- 
tive "  endings. 

5.  Account  for  the  mood  of  possent  and 
cupereni  respectively. 

6.  Vertere.  In  what  two  ways  may  this 
form  be  explained  ? 

Translate  into  good  idiomatic  English 
chapter  24,  "  Prima  luce  .  .  .  cogita- 
bant." 

1.  Parse  consilii,  tutius,  impeditos. 

2.  Duplici  acie.  What  was  the  usual  ar- 
rangement ?  Suggest  a  reason  for  the  change. 
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3.  Auxiliis  in  tnediam  aciem  conjectU. 
What  reason  for  this  is  suggested  by  the 
next  chapter  ? 

4.  Victoria  potiri.  What  other  case  may 
follow  potior,  and  when  ? 

5.  Sarcinis.  Distinguish  from  impedi- 
menta. 

6.  Ullo  vulnere.  Give  the  genitive  and 
dative  of  both  numbers. 

Translate  idiomatically  : 

(a)  "Nox  cunctanlum  existimavit,  quin 
pugna  decertaret." 

{b)  "  Quum  omnium  voces  audirentur  ex- 
spectari  diulius  non  opportere  quin  ad  castra 
iretur." 

{c)  "  Si  quid  iis  pervim  accidat,  aut  eun- 
dem  casum  una  feranl,  aut  sibi  mortem 
consciscant." 

1.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  cuperent, 
reperius,  egit,  devotis,  pulse,  sublato. 

2.  Mark  ihe  penult  of  recusat,  daret,com- 
J>arat,  navali,  renovat,  collocat. 

3.  Give  the  nominative  and  genitive  of 
insidiis,  cuniculis   viribus,  onern,  saruientis. 

4.  Qutu'pxxQ  citertoris,  minime,  facile.,  inte- 
gns,  inferiores,  veterem. 

5.  Exemplify  at  le  l^t  three  distinct  uses  of 
qui  with  the  subjunc  ive. 

6.  What  construction  follows  peritus,  fini- 
iivius,  iniercludo,  appello,  sine. 

Translate  into  Latin  idiomatically  : 

(fl)  We  are  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

(fi)  Time  enough  to  collect  their  forces, 

(c)  He  laid  these  matters  before  a  council 
of  war. 

{d)  Our  safety  depends  on  your  valour. 

(e)  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  surrendered  on 
the  same  terms. 

(/)  He  saw  that  he  would  have  to  wage 
war  with  these  two  states. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


EAST  VICTORIA  PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

DECEMBER  15th  and  i6th,   1892. 

Class  III. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Questions  of  equal  valus. 


1.  Give  the  names  of  four  wild  birds  and 
four  wild  animals  found  in  our  own  county. 
Tell  what  you  know  about  the  habits  of 
each. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  your  own  county, 
showing  ; 

(a)  The  counties  that  touch  it. 
{b)  Three  lakes  in  the  county. 

(c)  Six  towns  or  villages. 

(d)  Four  of  the  products  of  the  county. 

3.  A  person  starts  from  Lindsay  and  tra- 
vels round  the  globe,  going  west.  Name,  in 
order,  the  continents  and  oceans  he  would 
cross. 

4.  Name  six  wild  animals,  six  birds,  six 
things  we  use,  and  six  kinds  of  people  that 
are  not  found  near  our  home.  Tell  as  nearly 
as  you  can  where  they  are  found. 

5.  What  is  an  island  ?  A  volcano  ?  A  bay  ? 
A  rapid  ?     An  oasis  ? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  : 

(a)  A  peninsula  and  an  island. 

(b)  An  isthmus  and  a  strait. 

LITERATURE. 

"Robert  of  Lincoln." 

1.  (<z)  Give  a  word  picture  of  this  bird.  [5] 

(b)  Where  does  he  build  his  nest?   [i] 

(c)  Tell  the  words  that  made  you  say  so. 

[I] 

{d)  Give  the  character  of  this  bird  in  your 
own  words.     [10] 

{e)  Why  is  his  mate  called  a  "  Quiker  "  ? 

[3] 

(/■)   "  Passing  at    home  a  patient    life." 

What  does  this  mean  ?    [5] 

(g)  "  Thieves  and  robbers."  What  is  the 
difference  ?  [5] 

(h)  What  does  "braggart"  mean?  Give 
another  word  that  means  the  same.     [4] 

(?)  Say  in  another  way,  "  flecked,"  "  be- 
stirs," "holiday  garment,"  "humdrum 
crone."    [8] 

(k)  What  changes  did  it  make  in  Robert 
to  have  a  family  to  keep  ?      [5]-  [47] 

'•  The  little  girlt  hat  was  always  going  to." 

2.  What  may  we  learn  from  this  lesson  ?  [4] 
"  Sugar." 

3.  Write  a  description  of  sugar,  telling 
what  it  is  like,  how  high  it  grows,  and  what 
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is  done  to  make  it  fit  for  use.  [8] 
"  Story  of  a  drop  of  water." 

4.  (a)  Explain   "  gurgling  of  water." 
"Tiny  little  r.ll." 

'*  Whirling  maze  of  drop;." 

"  The  shelving  stone." 

"  A  narrow  channe'." 

"  Several  mazy  circles  "     [6] 

{b)  Make  a  list  of  wor^s  that  water  say.-.  [2] 

[8] 

5.  Write  two  stanzas  from  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  "The  little  Kittens." 

[b)  "  My  Mother." 
{c)  "The  Mill." 

{d)   *'  The  Harper." 

{e)  "  Good-night  and  Good-morning." 

(;)   "  Abide  with  Me."     [8] 

LITERATURE. 

"The  Road  to  the  Trenches "  : 

1.  {a)  Give  synopsis  of  story. 

(b)  Describe  the  country  through  which 
these  men  passed. 

(c)  What  are  trenches  ? 

{d)  "Duty  must  be  done."  What  was 
the  duty  before  these  men  ? 

{e)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  duty 
and  a  task  ?     [6J 

2.  (a)  "Men,  it  must  be  as  he  asks." 
Who  said  this? 

{b)  What  was  asked? 

(c)  What  made  him  say  this? 

{d)  "We  can  spare  not  one.  '    For  what? 

{e)  "Wiap  him  in  this."     In  what? 

(/")  Tell  what  you  would  see  being  done. 

{g)  "Mark  the  place.  Yon  stunted  larch." 
What  place  ? 

(/%)   Why  mark  it? 

(z)  Give  meaning  of  "stunted." 

{k)  Give  anothor  word  meaning  the  same 
thing. 

(/)  "Silent  '11  h  m  silent  march."  What 
does  each  "  sil  ni  "  ii./tri  10  ? 

(w)  "  Down  sank  the  snow."  Compare 
this  line  with  "down  fell  the  snow."  What 
is  the  difference  ?     [14J 

3.  (rt)   "  O'er  his  features,  as  he  lies, 

Calms  the  wrench  of  pain." 
Say  this  in  your  own  way. 

"  Cruel  skies."     Give  meaning. 


(f)  "With  far  soft  sounds  the  stillness 
teems."     Explain  fully.     [4] 

4.  (a)   "  Looking  for  the  mark, 

Down  the  others  came." 

What  was  ihe  mark  ? 

{b)   What  others  ? 

(c)  "Struggling  through  the  snowdrift 
stark."  Give  meaning  of  "struggling  "  and 
"stark." 

(</)  "  Growing  heap."     Whit  was  it  ? 

(if)   Why  call  it  growing  "? 

(/)  "  Heavy  sleep."     What  was  meant  ? 

{g)  Why  call  it  "heavy  "?  [8] 

5.  (a)  "  His  dreams  hai  softer  tongue." 
Why  is  the  word  "  tongue"  used? 

[h)  "  Gone  for  England's  sake."  What 
does  it   mean  ? 

(c)  Name  a  person  who  did  this. 

((/)  "  Where  so  many  go."  What  does 
it  mean  ? 

(f)  "  Without  complaint."  Give  meaning. 

(/")  "  For  England's  sake,  for  her  sake." 
Why  is  the  word  "her  "  used  ?     [8] 

"  The  Monster  of  the  Nile." 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  crocodile  take  i  s 
prey? 

{b)  Define  "accident,"  "  victim,"  "  mem- 
brane," "  retreated,"  "tethering,"  "tena- 
cious of  life,"  "spasmodic  movements," 
"  narcotic,"  "undeniable  witnesses,"  "male- 
factors." 

[f)  Describe  the  tongue  of  the  crocodile. 

[15] 
"  The  Inchcape  Rock." 

7.  (a)  State  clearly  why  the  bell  was^ 
placed  on  the  Inchcape   Rock. 

(b)  Why  did  Sir  Ralph  cut  the  rope  ? 

(c)  Show  that  Sir  Ralph,  in  cutting  the 
rope,  did  injury  to  himself  instead  of  to 
the  Abbot.      [5] 

"  The  Flax." 

8.  Tell  all  that  was  done  to  the  flax,  from 
the  time  it  was  growing  in  the  garden  till  it 
was  made  into  garments.     [8] 

9.  Write  two  stanzas  from  any  cne  of  the 
following  : 

"  We  are  seven." 

"  After  Blenheim." 

"  A  Canadian  Boat  Song." 

"  The  Village  Blacksmith," 
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"The  Inchcape  Rock." 

"The  Burial  of  Sir  fohn  Moore." 

"  The  Gray  Swan."      [12] 

10.  Name  two  le;sons  byCharles  Dickens, 
two  poems  by  Tennyson,  and  two  by  Words- 
worth.    [3] 

11.  Divide  into  syllables,  and  mark  the 
accented  syllable  in  the  following  : 

Ignorant,  Westminster,  devastations, 
identify,  arrayed,  address,  maturing. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define:  Noun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Inter- 
ection  and  Proper  Adjective.     [10] 

2.  "  The  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modi- 
jfy  a  noun."  Explain  fully  what  "  modify  " 
means,  using  for  illustralion  the  adjectives  in 
the  following  : 

(i)  The  golden  sun  shines  brightly. 

(2)  Brave  soldiers  never  run  away. 

(3)  The  small  boy  of  whom  I  spoke  is 
here.     [lo] 

3    Analyze  fully  : 

(a)  That  man's  son,  John,  returned  to  his 
father's  home  last  week. 

{b)  In  the  yard,  near  the  fence,  stands  a 
garden  rake.      [10] 

4.  Use  the  following  words  correctly  as 
verbs  in  sentences  :  saw,  did,  went,  came, 
seen,  done,  sit,  set,  rise,  raise,  lie,  lay.    [10] 

5.  Classify  the  words  in  the  following  : 

"  O,  sleep,  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole, 
To  Mary,  queen,  the  praise  be  given  : 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. "     [15"] 

6.  Name  four  classes  of  adverbs.  Give 
an  example  of  each  kind,  and  use  it  in  a 
sentence.     [10] 

7.  Give  four  rules  for  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns.  Write  the  plural  of  "chimney," 
"life,"  "penny,"  "vole  no, "  "tax," 
"  sheep."      [10] 

COMPOSITION. 

I.  Combine  the  following  in  as  few  sen- 
tences as  possible  : 

The  man  looked  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  the  window  of  his  workshop.  It  was  a 
large  window.     He  saw  a    team  of  horses. 


They  were  bay  horses.  They  were  running 
away.  The  rig  struck  against  a  lamp  post. 
The  rig  was  badly  damaged.     [12] 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  a  f.iend  describing  an 
imaginary  trip  to  Fenelon  Falls  :  the  start, 
the  way  you  went,  your  company,  incidents 
of  the  trip,  your  arrival,  what  you  saw  and 
did  while  there,  and  your  return.     [20] 

3.  Write  the  meaning  of  the  iolowing 
contractions  : 

C.O.D.;  i.e.;  Messrs.;  do;  e.g.;  M.P.; 
Gov.;  viz.;  P.S.;  N.B.     [10] 

4.  Write  the  story  of  "Golden  Deeds," 
or  of  "  King  Midas,"  in  your  own  words  ; 
but  only  one.   [20] 

5.  "  Wanted — Clerk  in  grocery.  Address 
A.  B.  Smith,  Jordan,  Ont.,  stating  your  age, 
qualifications,  references  and  salary  requir- 
ed." 

Answer  the  foregoing  advertisement. 
Draw  a  square  to  represent  the  envelope, 
and  address  it.    [14] 

6.  Change  the  following  into  the  form  of 
an  exclamation  : 

(i)  Their  harmony  tells  a  world  of  happi- 
ness. 

(2)  I  would  give  my  kingdom  for  a  horse, 
a  hi  rse. 

(3)  It  is  very  cold.     [12] 

7.  Correct  the  following  : 

(1)  He  told  you  and  I  about  it. 

(2)  Where  will  I  begin. 

(3)  I  will  have  to  go  and  lay  down. 

(4)  He  had  went  when  I  got  there. 

(5)  John  seen  the  show  when  he  was  to 
Toronto. 

(6)  He  had  not  came  yesterday.      [12] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  peninsula  ?  A  volcano  ?  A 
slope  ?  -A  p  ain  ?  An  isthmus  ?  A  plateau  ? 
A  piaiiie?     [14] 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America.  Mark 
on  your  map  : 

(a)  The  countr'es. 

(b)  The  boundaries, 

{c)  Four  important  rivers. 

{d)  The  gulfs,  bays,  and  chief  islands. 

(e)  The  slopes  and  plains,  with  chief  pro- 
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ducts  of  each.     [12] 

3.  Name  the  great  lakes  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  their  connecting  waters.  Write  what 
you  know  about  (a)  the  local,  and  {b)  the 
through  trade  of  these  lakes.     [6] 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own  county.  Mark 
boundaries,  railroads  and  chief  villages.   [10] 

5.  (a)  Name  the  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion. 

(b)  Give  capital  of  each. 

(r)  Two  important  rivers  of  each. 

(d)  Two  chief  products  of  each.      [8] 

HISTORY. 

6.  What  people  occupied  North  America 
wben  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  ?    [5] 

7.  Give  a  descrip  ion  of  their  houses, 
dress,  and  manner  of  life.      [5] 

8.  What  European  nations  made  discover- 
ies in  America?  Where  did  each  settle.? 
What  objects  had  each  ?      [10] 

9.  Tell  the  story  of  "  How  Canada  was 
lost  to  the  French."     [5] 

ARITHMETIC. 

Value—  10  marks  for  each  question. 

1.  What  number  multip'ied  by  269  will 
give  a  product  equal  to  807  multipled  by  709. 

2.  How  many  minutes  from  9.40  a.m.  on 
Qneen's  Birthday  till  7.20  p.m.  on  Domin- 
ion Day  following  ? 

3.  A  floor  is  20  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide. 
How  many  yards  of  carpet  32  inches  wide 
are  required  to  cover  it?  No  allowance  for 
waste. 

4.  A,  B,  and  C  have  in  all  $72.40.  A  has 
$4.60  less  than  half  the  whole  sum,  and  B 
has  $5.90  more  than  C.  How  much  has 
each  ? 

5.  Write  the  table  for — 

(i)   Square  measure. 
{2)  Troy  weight. 

6.  From  200  acres  take  I99  acres,  3  roods, 
39  perches,  30  yds.,  2  ft.,  36  in. 

7.  One  side  of  a  square  field  measures 
7,776  inches.  How  many  yards  round  the 
field? 

8.  I  sold  envelopes  at  10  cents  per  pack- 
age of  25,  gaining  2  cents  on  each  package. 
Find  how  much  150  envelopes  cost  me. 

9.  A  rectangular  field,  whose  area    is  7^ 


acres,  is  40  rods  long.     How  wide  is  it  ? 

10.  Eighty-two  miles  of  road  cost  $24  000 
more  than  70  miles.  What  would  7  miles 
of  the  same  road  cost  ? 

Class   11. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Value — 10  marks  for  each  question. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  76S- 306  -  294+413 
—69+87-  19. 

2.  Nine  times  1827  are  how  many  limes 
7? 

3.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  7,064. 
The  first  is  2,876,  the  second  709  more  than 
the  first.     P'ind  the  third  number. 

4.  Find  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duct of  87  and  75,  and  twelve  times  their 
.«um. 

5.  What  change  should  you  get  out  of  a 
ten-dollar  bill  after  paying  lor  27  lbs.  of  tea 
at  35  cents  per  lb.  ? 

6.  Oats  weigh  34  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  bar- 
ley 48  lbs.  How  many  bushels  of  barley 
will  weigh  as  much  as  168  bushels  of  oats? 

7.  Express  in  words  70,090,  16,008,  and 
20,020  020. 

8.  Multiply  986847  by  426,  and  19728  by 


9.  A  man  paid  $210  for  a  horse,  buggy, 
and  harness.  For  the  harness  he  paid  $20  ; 
for  the  horse  six  times  as  much  as  for  the 
harness.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  the 
buggy  ? 

10.  How  much  will  4368  eggs  cost  at  15 
cents  a  dozen  ? 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing words  correctly  used  :  pale,  pail  ;  ant, 
aunt  ;  there,  their  ;  sow,  sew,  so.     [8] 

2.  Combine  into  one  sentence  and  punctu- 
ate properly  : 

(i)  A  tree  fell.  It  was  a  large  tree.  It  fell 
across  the  path.  It  was  an  oak  tree.  It  fell 
to-day.     [6] 

(2)  I  received  a  letter.  It  was  a  cheerful 
letter.  It  was  full  of  lively  descriptions  of 
camp  life.  It  was  full  of  lively  descriptions 
of  marches.  It  was  full  of  lively  descriptions 
of  battles.     [9] 
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3.  Use  each  cf  the  following  words  in  two 
senses  in  a  senterce  :  gold,  love,  pound, 
rice,  hand.    [12] 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  telling  : 
(a)   About  the  Christmas  holidays. 
{h)  How  you  expect  to  spend  them. 

(c)  What  you  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
you. 

(d)  What  you  are  going  to  do  to  make 
some  poor  children  happier  on  Christmas 
Day. 

(e)  Why   and   how    we    should    celebrat3 


Christmas  Day.      [15] 

5,  Write  the  story  of  the  lesson  about 
"Tea/'  Tell  (1)  what  it  is,  (2)  where  it 
grows,  (3)  when  the  leaves  are  picked,  (4) 
how  the  leaves  are  dried,  (5)  where  it  is 
packed,  (6)  its  uses.     [i6j 

6.  Correct  the  following  : 

(1)  He  told  you  and  I  about  it. 

(2)  Them  books  is  on  the  table. 

(3)  Everybody  must  do  their  duty. 

(4)  It  was  me  who  done  it. 

(5)  Will  I  give  you  some  money.   [5] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  (Ltd.)  will  soon 
publish  a  book  of  questions  collected  and 
arranged  for  the  use  of  teachers  by  Peter 
McEachern,  B.A. 

We  have  received  the  following  books,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  of  London,  England,  through 
the  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto: 

Macmillan^s  Course  of  French  Composi- 
tion, Second  Course  for  Advanced  Students. 
By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.     55. 

This  book  of  French  prose,  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  is  indeed  an  interesting  one. 
It  consists  of  French  Model  Extracts,  with 
Notes,  which  of  themselves  form  an  impor- 
tant book.  But  we  have  also  an  extended 
series  of  parallel  studies  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish prose  placed  side  by  side,  each  anno- 
tated. For  example  (p.  126),  Tolla — Ed- 
mond  About ;  (p.  127),  Rebecca— Walter 
Scott,  Ivanhoe.  M.  Fasnacht  aptly  re- 
marks, in  commenting  on  the  advantages  of 
this  method,  that  a  student  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  storehouse  of  such  exam- 
ples of  his  own.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
express  our  sincere  admiration  of  the  "  store- 
house "  which  M.  Fasnacht  has.  The  stu- 
dent of  French  Composition  will  be  happy 
in  the  possession  of  this  book. 

Principles  of  Elementary  Algebra,  By 
Professor  Dupuis,  of  the  Univtrsity  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,     ds. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers 
the  appearance  of  Professor  Dupuis' 
second  book  on  Algebra.  It  is  not 
specially  intended  either  for  beginners 
or  for  senior  wranglers,  but  for  thrse  who 
have  reached  a  somewhat  intermediate  stage 
in  their  studies.  The  book  is  comprised  in 
nineteen  chapters,  with  numerous  and  varied 
exercises,  to  which  answers  are  given.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  formal 
laws  of  Algebra,  and  great  use  is  made  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  factoring, 
but  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  algebraic  symbols  and  results, 
especially  in  connection  with  geometrical 
problems. 

Domestic  Econotny.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett 
and  H.  C.  O'Neill,     i^. 

This  primer  is  so  full  of  sense  and  valuable 
suggestions  that  we  heartily  recommend  it. 
Its  directions  are  clear  and  exact,  and  it  is 
capable  of  imparting  a  great  deal  of  instruc. 
tion  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world. 

French  Dialogues,  Byjoh.  Storm,  LL.  D., 
of  the  University  of  Christiania.  Authorized 
English  Edition.    By  Geo.  Macdonald,  M.A. 

A  text-book  which  has  had  ten  editions  in 
half  that  number  of  years,  was  evidently 
both  required  and  well-prepared.  This  one 
consists  of  an  extended  series  of  easy  dia- 
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logues  on  every-day  subjects,  illustrating  the 
grammar  and  idioms  of  the  language.  It  is 
not  intended  for  mere  beginners,  but  for 
those  who  already  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  language. 

Letters  of  Cowper.  2s.  6d.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Benham. 

This  is  the  latest  number  of  the  cheaper 
re-issue  of  the  Golden  Treasury  Series.  The 
editor  gives  us  a  good  Introduction,  and  the 
book, as  might  easily  be  imagined,  is  charming. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 
By  John  Richard  Green. 

From  ' '  A  Brother  of  the  Poor  "  to  "  The 
Feast  of  the  Coral  Fishers,"  this  is  indeed  a 
book  to  read.  Sixteen  years  since  it  first 
appeared,  and  lime  only  adds  to  its  va'ue. 
There  are  at  least  four  essays  which  are  long 
and  very  important  {e.g.,  Lambeth  and  Its 
Archbishop-),  but  none  of  them  are  long 
enough — nor  unimportant.  The  exceeding 
grace  of  style,  ihe  historic  insight,  the  wide 
sympathies  and  great  modesty  of  their 
lamented  author  are  known  to  all  the  world 
of  readers.  What  the  author  wrote  con 
amore  cannot  but  be  read  con  amove.  We 
have  seen  somewhere  lately  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Green — we  cannot  think  quite  a  good  one. 
But  perhaps  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  give  us 
one  in  some  future  edition  of  his  works. 

Twelve  English  States7?ien  :  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. By  Edward  Spencer  Beesly.  Few  of 
the  "  Twelve  "  have  been  looked  for  with 
as  much  interest  as  the  volume  before  us, 
which  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  clever  and 
readable  book,  both  accurate  and  brilliant. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  brief 
compass  of  this  biography,  to  give  a  com- 
plete life  of  the  great  Queen,  with  adequate 
reference  to  the  great  period  of  national 
histoty  of  which  she  is  the  representative. 
So  Mr.  Beesly  has  chosen  as  his  chief  topic 
her  relations  with  foreign  states,  and  that  has 
made  this  work,  in  some  respects,  incom- 
plete. But  there  is  no  book  which  gives  us, 
in  the  same  readable  and  accessible  form,  as 
good  an  account  of  the  reign,  or  as  good  a 
biography  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "of  famous 
memory." 


Let  Us  Keep  the  Feast.  (Edinburgh  : 
MacNiven  &  Wallace.)  Though  written, 
apparently,  by  some  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  we  observe  that  this  manual, 
which  we  have  received  1  y  the  courtesy  of 
the  publishers,  is  endorsed  by  other  chuiches. 
Teachers  would  often  like  to  have  some  book 
not  unwoithy  of  so  important  a  subject  as 
the  great  feast  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
read  themselves,  and  to  lend  or  recommend 
to  persons  who  look  to  them  for  guidance. 
Such  is  this  little  book. 

Outlines  of  English  Grammar,  with  Con- 
tinuous  Selections  for  Practice.  By  Ha-riet 
Mathews,  Siaie  Normal  School,  Trenton, 
N.J.     (Boston:   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)     75c. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  grammars.  It  is 
ceitainly  a  great  contrast  to  the  heavy-laden 
book  of  not  many  years  back,  which  was 
bristling  with  terrifying  definitions  and  filled 
to  overflowing  wi:h  many  matters  not  now 
thought  to  le  grammar  at  all.  We  suppose 
the  pendulum  has  probably  swung  too  far  in 
the  other  direction,  but  still  such  a  text-book 
as  this  has  much  to  recommend  it,  especially 
as  a  "consulling-book  "  for  the  teacher. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable,  and  t  e 
Lessons  are  so  well  arranged  and  planned 
that  they  may  well  be  taken  as  models.  The 
selections  are  very  carefully  and  well  chosen 
for  American  schools. 

How  to  Teach  IVritin^.  By  Lyman  D. 
Smith.  (New  York:  Tre  American  Book 
Co.)  50c,  A  manual  intended  to  assist 
teachers  of  writing.  It  contains  a  good 
many  useful  hints. 

Long-mans'  Object  Lessons.  Hints  on 
Preparing  and  Giving  Them.  With  full 
notes  of  Complete  Courses  of  Lessons  on 
Elementary  Science.  By  David  Salmon. 
Revised  and  adapted  to  American  schools 
by  P.o''.  WocdhuU,  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  (New 
York  :  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.)  The  In- 
troduction of  ;his  book  is  especially  valuable 
to  teachers.  The  book  itself  contains  mate- 
rial for  many  good  lessons. 

Our  readers   wi  1   be   interested   to  learn 
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that  Principal  Wetherell,  of  Slrathroy,  has 
published  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Britain  under  the  modest  title,  "  Over  the 
Sea."  (Strathroy :  Evans  Bro-.)  Mr. 
Wetherell  went  to  see  the  Land  of  Burns, 
Scott,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  and  spent 
a  short  time  in  London,  Those  who  have 
kindred  tastes  will  scarcely  need  any  other 
introduction  to  the  book. 

The  latest  number  of  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Company's  International  Modern  Language 
Series  is  Keller's  Dietegen.  The  editor  is 
Prof.  Gruener,  Ya'e,  who  contributes  an 
interesting  biographical  sketch  and  notes  to 
the  text.  The  story  is  well  chosen,  being 
one  of  the  best  of  Keller's  short  novels,  and 
showing  the  excellencies  and  peculiarities  of 
his  style. 

The  Step-by-Step  Primer.  By  Eliza  B. 
Burnz,  Principal  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Phonography.  (New  Yoik  :  Burnz  &  Co.) 
25c.  By  means  of  the  system  of  Burrz'  Pro- 
nouncing Print,  an  attempt  is  made  in  this 
primer  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  difhculiies 
arising  fiom  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet. 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers.  By 
M.  Florence  Bass.  Il'ustrated.  (Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
The  Book  of  Judges.  With  Map,  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of 
the  University  Press  by  John  S.  Black,  M.A- 
(Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.) 

Education  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  A 
Criticism  and  a  Forecast.  By  J.  E.  Bryant, 
M.A.     (Toror.to  :  Printed  by  Hill  &  Weir.) 

We  have  received  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
(Boston,  New  York  &  Chicago),  four  new 
numbers  of  their  Modern  Language  Series  : 

Victor  Hugo's  La  Chute.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Huss,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.     30  cts. 

Eichendorffs  Aus  dem  Leben  Eines  Tau- 
genichts.  Edited  by  Prof.  Oithaus,  of  Indi- 
ana University.     40  cts. 

A     Primary    French     Translation    Book. 


By  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.A.,  and  G.  de  H.  Lar 
pent,  M.A.     65  cts. 

German  Lessons.  By  Prof.  Harris  o( 
Oberlin  College.     65  cts. 

These  numbers  will  sustain  the  good  repu- 
tation of  this  useful  and  well-edited  series. 
The  "German  Lessons"  is  intended  as  a 
preparatory  book,  to  be  used  before  a  more 
complete  grammar.  The  verb  is  introduced 
very  early  in  the  course,  and  the  Lessons  are 
carefully  graded.  In  the  "  Primary  French 
Translation  Book "  everything  that  could 
be  done  by  the  editors  to  make  the  book 
suitable  and  attractive,  seems  to  have  been 
done.  We  have  "preparations,"  "notes," 
and  a  complete  vocabulary.  Nor  are  the 
pieces  foolish.  Some  of  the  re-translations 
are  from  Dickens  and  other  writers,  indeed, 
one  feels  like  trying  a  few  of  them  just  for 
pleasure. 

Geography  0/  Africa  South  of  the  Zambezi. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.C.I. 
(Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.) 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  "Geography of  South  Africa" 
has  appeared.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant books  issued  in  the  year  just  closed,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  more  use 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  bDoks  that  we  have 
ever  seen  on  the  same  subject  put  together. 
Three  maps  are  given,  but  the  text  is  much 
more  than  a  geography,  It  is  an  interesting 
encyclopsedia  of  history,  industries,  social 
conditions,  etc.,  as  well,  and  indispensable 
to  people  who  would  keep  abreast  of  their 
own  times.  The  British  Empire  is  too 
much  interested  in  Africa  not  to  need  ard 
use  such  a  book  as  this. 

College  Requirements  in  English.  By 
Rev.  A.  W.  Eaton.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.( 
90  cts. 

Extracts  from  the  curriculum  and  examina- 
tion papers  in  English  of  Harvard,  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Cornell,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and 
other  colleges,  are  here  convenientlyarranged. 

The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  Gathered  and 
narrated  by  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Redcliffe."  (London  and  New  York:  Mac- 
miilan  &  Co.) 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  enters  on  i,s  thirty- 
sixth  year  with  the  January  number  which 
contains  the  first  part  of  a  striking  story  by 
Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  The  fcene  is 
laid  in  Illinois,  instead  of  'n  Canada,  as  so 
often  has  been  the  case  in  her  stories. 
There  are  many  notable  articles  in  this  num- 
ber, including  "George  William  Curtis," 
"  The  Feudal  Chiefs  of  Acadia,"  by  Park- 
man,  "  Coladi  Rienzo,"  and  others.  Kate 
Douglas  VViggin  contributes  the  first  portion 
of  a  two  part  story  called  "Penelope's 
English  Experiences,"  which  renews  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  read  her  "Cathedral 
Courtship." 

"  A  Pacific  Encounter,"  the  complete 
mvel  in  the  January  Lippmcott,  is  pacifically 
pleasant  and  serves  to  wile  away  an  hour. 
The  poetry  of  the  number  is  especially  good. 
"  Bringing  Home  the  Cows,"  being  by  Char- 
les G.  D.  Roberts.  There  is  an  article  on 
'*  Foils  and  Fencin^j,"  by  E.  V.  Schaick. 
Three  biographical  sketches  illustrated  com- 
plete the  number. 

The  January  and  holiday  number  of  the 
Overland  Monthly  is  to  appear  in  a  new 
cover  in  cream  and  gold.  It  proiise^  to  be 
a  specially  good  issue. 

Various  interesting  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  the  )anuary  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
"  Marriage  and  Kinship  Among  the  Ancient 
Israelitts,"  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  ;  "  Some 
Vegetable  Malformations"  and  "Genius 
and  Suicide  "   drive  ore    to    the  conclusion 


that  a  subject  must  be  either  gruesome,  dis- 
courat;ing,  or  what  an  ordinary  person  would 
term  sbghtly  indecent  before  it  becsmes 
thoroughly  interesting  to  a  scientist.  There 
is  a  well-told  account  of  an  independent 
invention  of  the  lighning  rod  by  a  Bohemian 
named  Divis. 

The  University  of  Chicago  which  has 
recently  opened  its  doors  under  such  brilliant 
prospects,  monetary  and  otherwise,  is  to 
issue  in  January  a  college  monthly. 

V\  E  notice  a  decided  i-rprovement  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  December  number  of  the 
Dominion  Illustrated.  Miss  A.  M.  MacLeod 
concludes  her  serial,  "A  Summer  in  Can- 
ada." There  are  three  seasonable  short 
stories  and  several  interesting  articles. 

There  is  a  charming  poem  entitled, 
"  The  Silent  Pipes  "  in  the  Litteh's  Living 
Age  of  December  24th.  "The  Awkward 
Squads,"  a  side-splitting  tale,  is  reproduced 
from  "  Macmillan's."  Another  amusing 
story  is  called  the  "  Comedy  of  Courtship." 
"Our  Molten  Globe,"  "  Washington  Irving" 
and  "Impression^  of  Provence"  complete 
the  number. 

Of  all  the  stories  hard  to  understand  that 
Thomas  Hardy  has  written,  surely  the 
"  Pursuit  of  the  Well-Beloved,"  which  is  at 
present  appearing  in  the  Illustrated  Nrws  of 
the  World,  is  the  hardest.  The  issue  o!  De 
cember  24th  contains  many  interesting  por- 
traits  of  men  of  whom  everyone  is  speaking. 
There  is  a  short  story  and  several  pleasing 
sketches. 
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HANDWRITING    FOR  THE  OFFICE. 


BY  JOHN  JACKSON,   F.   E    I.   S. 


MY  object  in  this  article  is  to  con- 
vince every  reader  of  "  Count- 
ing House "  that  Vertical  writing  is 
far  and  away  the  best  style  of  writing 
possible,  that  it  is  indefinitely  superior 
to  all  sloping  caligraphy  (slope  it  ever 
so  little)  for  all  commercial,  profes- 
sional, private  and  public  purposes. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  (and  I 
think  endeavour  will  be  successful) 
that  were  all  our  clerks  to  become 
Vertical  writers  not  only  would  cleri- 
cal work  be  very  sensil)lv  diminished 
but  employers  would  reap  a  distinct 
and  welcome  financial  benefit  whilst 
the  world  at  large  would  be  equally 
and  proportionately  blessed  in  a  Cali- 
graphy at  once  readable  and  elegant. 

How  this  comes  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing considerations  will  abundantly 
show. 

Vertical  writing  is  without  doubl 
more  legible  or  more  easily  read  than 
sloping  writing  of  the  same  quality 
and  size. 

This  fact  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently proved  in  the  past  is  now  no 


more  a  contested  point.  No  one  is 
found  bold  enough  to  state  that  italics 
are  easier  to  read  than  Roman  type. 
To  read  much  of  the  former  or  script 
type  is  an  intolerable  weariness,  hence 
all  our  literature  is  printed  in  the  up- 
right character.  Writing  is  intended  to 
be  read  and  here  the  boon  to  an  out- 
side public  comes  in.  Those  who 
read  the  productions  of  Vertical 
writers  do  so  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  and  the  reading  of  a 
morning's  heavy  mail  is  thus  robbed 
of  all  its  irritating  elements,  at  least  so 
so  far  as  the  caligraphy  is  concerned. 

Even  sloping  writers  themselves, 
more  particularly  clergymen  and  bar- 
risters (as  they  have  told  me  dozens 
of  times),  resort  to  the  upright  style 
when  desirous  to  make  their  writing 
specially  legible,  thus  supplying  un- 
answerable testimony  to  the  superior 
readableness  of  perpendicular  cali- 
graphy. 

Further  the  great  plainness  of  ver- 
tical letters  and  figures  reduces  mis- 
takes to  a  minimum  and  many  a  weary 
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hour's  search  for  a  missing  five  pounds 
when  balancing  would  be  avoided, 
many  an  aggravating  annoyance  and 
error  in  correspondence  or  invoicing 
would  be  averted  by  the  adoption  of 
the  upright  system.  Here  again  the 
advantage  is  both  mutual  and  general. 
But  the  unique  conciseness  of  up 
right  caligraphy  both  in  ordinary  work 
and  tabular  forms  economises  in  a 
wonderful  manner  time,  sp^ce  and 
material. 

It  has  been  accurately  computed — 
the  computations  being  repeatedly 
verified  by  practical  tests — that  Verti- 
cal writing  occupies  about  three-fifths 
to  seven-tenths  the  space  required  by 
oblique  writing  of  the  same  size,  that 
the  pen  travels  over  about  three  fifths 
the  outline  demanded  by  the  slope 
and  thus  paper,  pens,  ink,  time  and 
money  are  saved  where  the  upright 
system  obtains.  That  this  is  material 
gain  to  employers  and  employees  will 
be  universally  admitted  and  the  gain 
rises  in  value  when  it  is  found  that 
there  is  no  counterbalancing  loss  or 
disadvantage. 

But,  I  hear  some  objector  remark 
"  This  New  Style  Vertical  writing  is  so 
much  slower  that  it  cannot  compete 
in  speed  with  the  Dashing  and  Time- 
honoured  Sloping  Style." 

"Dashing"  the  oblique  penman- 
ship certainly  is,  but  Time  honoured 
it  certainly  is  not.  The  Italian  style 
only  budded  into  existence  about  the 
middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
whereas  Vertical  writing  was  the  only 
writing  for  and  durmg  all  the  preced- 
ing Centuries  from  the  very  origin  of 
the  Artin  the  distant  ages  of  Antiquity. 
The  word  Time  honoured  is  a  mis- 
nomer when  applied  to  "  Slope  " 

Both  exciting  and  important  how- 
ever is  the  question  of  relative  speed 
in  the  two  styles  under  discussion. 
It  can  be  shewn  that  the  Vertical 
system  is  slower  than  the  oblique  if 
it    can   be  clearly    and    satisfactorily 


proved  that  sloping  writing  can  be 
produced  more  rapidly  than  upright 
writing  under  given  and  the  same  con- 
ditions, then  a  very  powerful  argument 
will  be  found  against  the  introduction 
of  the  proposed  innovation,  whatever 
other  potent  reasons  there  might  be 
for  and  in  favour  of  such  an  adoption. 

However  this  task  seems  to  be  an 
impossible  one,  nay  the  very  contrary 
seems  to  have  been  easily  and  con- 
clusively demonstrated. 

When  we  contemplate  the  two  cases 
side  by  side  where  a  Vertical  writer 
and  a  Sloping  writer  are  engaged  on 
identically  the  same  kind  of  work,  we 
find  the  following  developments  or 
phenomena. 

The  Vertical  writer  sits  naturally 
and  erect  at  his  task  whilst  the  Slop- 
ing writer  assumes  all  sorts  of  abnor- 
mal postures,  twists  and  contor- 
tions of  head,  neck,  spine,  etc.,  in 
a  more  or  less  cramped  and  un- 
natural altitude  that  will  necessarily 
handicap  him  very  much  in  the  con- 
test. The  highest  possible  rate  of 
speed  is  impossible  with  the  writer  in 
such  a  painful  position,  and  thus  the 
superiority  of  the  Vertical  system  is 
at  once  apparent. 

And  besides  this,  the  sloping  writer 
will  feel  the  effects  of  long  continued 
writing  much  sooner  and  much  more 
severely  than  his  fellow  clerk  whohas- 
nosuch  attitudes  to  sustain  in  the  up 
right  method. 

Furthermore  if  we  examine  the 
writing  itself  we  discover  that  whilst 
the  vertically  written  letters  are  short, 
concise  and  compact,  the  oblique 
letters  are  long,  sprawling  and  often 
— although  not  sequentially — veiy  or- 
nate. Nowitisageometricaliactthat  in 
writing  of  the  same  size — i.e.  between 
the  same  or  equally  distant  parallel 
lines — the  length  of  the  sloping  char- 
acters or  outline  will  invariably  be 
when  compared  with  Vertical  as  five 
to  three  or  thereabouts. 
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It  is  obvious  then  that  the  oblicjiie 
writer  will  rciinire  five  minutes  where 
the  Vertical  writer  needs  only  three 
minutes  and  so  on  to  hours,  days  and 
weeks — other  things  of  course  being 
equal. 

On  tlie  Continent  this  cjuestion  has 
been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  and 
tested  by  all  sorts  of  experiments  with 
the  practical  outcome  that  Vertical 
writers  only  a  few  months  old  in  the 
System  not  merely  hold  their  own  but 
actually  leave  their  sloping  friends  in 
the  rear.  Our  own  theoretical  declar- 
ations that  were  challenged  many 
years  ago  and  our  own  experience 
over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
are  thus  conclusively  substantiated. 

Several  well  known  Educationalists 
and  Medical  Specialists  have  placed 
their  experiments  and  results  on 
record  in  muUifi\rious  letters,  essays 
and  articles,  the  general  finding  being 
that  comparative  novices  in  Upright 
Caligraphy  will  finish  a  piece  of  tran- 
scription in  thirty  minutes  that  the 
best  sloping  writers  cannot  accomplish 
in  less  than  40  minutes.  One  may 
well  ask  if  such  a  victory  be  achieved 
by  neophytes  what  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  triumph  when  veterans  in  Up-' 
right  Penmanship  take  part  in  the 
competition  ? 

JMnployers  of  clerks  must  if  they 
study  their  own  interests  seek  to 
obtain  Vertical  writers  and  they  may 
then  rest  assured  the  work  will  not 
only  be  better  done  but  more  quickly 
done  also. 

Incidentally  we  may  refer  at  this 
stage  to  another  feature  that  has  re- 
peatedly commended  itself  to  our 
notice  and  approval  and  it  is 
the  unusual  or  exceptional  neatness 
of  Vertical  writers  as  compared  with 
Oblique. 

Slope  induces  scrawl  and  scribble 
begets  slovenliness.  Not  that  all 
slopes  are  untidy,  far  from  it,  but  the 
slanting  writing  does  seem  to  contain 
withiii  itself  the  very  elements  of  care- 


lessness and  disorder,  and  undoubted 
ly  the  whole  tendency  of  "Scrawl  or 
Slope  "  is  demoralizing  or  downwards. 
Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this 
argument  the  fact  remains  that  of  the 
very  many  slanting  writers  known  to 
the  .\uthoravery  large  number  of  the 
most  inveterate  slopers  are  amongst 
the  most  careless  in  their  otlfice  habits  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  whole 
influence  of  verticality  .seems  to  [mo- 
duce  what  we  almost  invariably  see, 
viz.  a  remarkable  absence  of  every- 
thing slovenly  or  disorderly. 

Tmie  will  determine  the  amount 
of  educative  virtue  there  is  in  the 
System  of  Upright  Penmanship  and 
the  extent  to  which  these  observations 
or  arguments  apply,  but  it  is  notorious 
as  a  fact  of  past  history— which  every 
-student  can  verify— that  the  inlroduc 
tion  of  Slope  and  the  origin  of  Serib 
ble  were  coincident,  and  it  is  no  less 
an  Historical  fact  of  the  i)resent  thai 
on  the  Continent  all  Sloping  writing 
has  been  prohibited  in  many  districts, 
whilst  in  Pelgium  and  Germany  the 
Slope  or  Slant  has  been  limited  to 
10°  and  20°  from  the  Vertical  re- 
spectively, so  deeply  are  the  evils  of 
oblique  writing  fell  in  those  Countries. 
Some  remarks  in  the  I.incet  a  little 
time  ago  were  very  interesting  inas 
much  as  they  referred  to  another  /////- 
(]HC  advantage  of  the  Vertical  syslen^ 
and  that  is  its  cap.ibility  of  being  writ- 
ten with  either  hand  equally  well. 

Just  recently  I  have  received  some 
beauiilul  specimens  of  left  hand  up 
right  writing  and  it  is  well  known 
that  whilst  the  great  Admiral  Nelsori 
wrote  a  very  scrawly  and  sloping  style 
with  his  right  hand — the  result  of 
years  of  teaching  at  school  —  he  after 
wards  wrote  a  beautifully  bcjld,  legible 
and  superior  Vertical  style  with  his 
left  hand  shortly  after  tlie  accident 
which  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm  — 
and  this  be  it  remarked  without  a 
teacher,  thus  confirming   our   oft   re- 
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peated  dogma  that  Vertical  writing  is 
the  only  natural  writing. 

The  advantage   of  being   able    to 
write  with  both  hands  is  incalculable, 
as  the  Lancet  points  out,  and  Vertical 
writing  is  the  only  method   that   ren- 
ders this  practicable. 

Before  taking  up  the  last  and  mos 
important  argument  of  all  in  the  de- 
bate I  would  make  passing  reference 
to  the  grave  question  of  bad  writing. 
Surely  three  hundred  years  are  a  suf- 
ficient test,  and  notwithstanding  all  this 
and  the  advantages  of  modern  advan- 
ces in  the  Science  of  Education,  not- 
withstanding the  improvements  in 
methods,  teachers,  apparatus  and 
buildings,  it  is  a  recognised  truth  that 
the  national  standard  of  Caligraphy  is 
miserably,  unaccountably  low,  until 
we  reach  the  root  of  this  plague  of 
Scribblers  in  the  Slope  of  the  Cali- 
.:graphy. 

Slope  ^produces  bad  writers.  Verti- 
•caliiy  produces  good  luriters. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  new  system  of 
Vertical  writihg  is  that  it  satisfies  all 
the  requirements,  of  Official  Examin- 
ers and  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
several  heads  of  departments  and 
official  authorities  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect civil  service  writing  hitherto,  and 
capable  of  being  produced. 

Our  concluding  argument,  however, 
13  one  that  must  be  approached  with 
all  the  seriousness  at  our  disposal.  It 
involves  the  recently  discovered  re- 
lation of  handwriting  to  Hygiene. 
Medical  experts  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  their  respective  departments, 
have  given  this  subject  their  closest 
attention  for  years  and  after  conduct- 
ing many  series  of  exhaustive  experi- 
ments— requiring  the  examination  of 
many  thousands  of  school  children — 
they  assure  us  that  .^loping  writing  is 
most  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the 
physical  frame. 

They  tell  us  that  Sloping  writing  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Spinal 
Curvatui  e  ;  that  Myopia  or  Shortsight 


is  induced  and  encouraged  by  it  in 
thousands  of  cases  ;  that  Pulmonary 
or  Chest  diseases  are  also  produced 
or  developed  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  Sloping  writing,  and  that  it  gives 
rise  in  many  cases  to  Writer's  Cramp. 
All  these  diseases  have  been  clearly 
traced  to  the  postures  taught  in  and 
required  by  Sloping  writing.  The 
results  here  epitomized  are  duly  and 
scientifically  set  forth  in  long  and 
learned  essays  and  lectures  still  in 
print.  For  a  fairly  full  discussion  of 
this  vital  point  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  manual  ''  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Handwriting  "  now  being  published 
by  Sampson  Low&  Co.  S.  Dunstans, 
I  lo  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C. 

How  many  of  our  hard  worked  city 
clerks  succumb  to  one  or  other  of 
these  maladies  caused  directly  by  the 
sloping  writing  and  sink  into  prema- 
ture graves  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  determine,  but  that  the  list  is  a 
terribly  long  one  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt. 

If,  as  we  have  irrefragable  testimony 
to  prove,  so  many  thousands  of  our 
children  contract  these  diseases  by 
practising  slantmg  writing,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  very  large  num- 
ber of  our  adult  slopers  suffer  in  a 
similar  manner  and  from  the  same 
cause. 

In  all  respects  then  and  for  all  pur- 
poses Upright  Penmanship  establishes 
its  supremacy. 

It  is  healthi^,^  for  the  writer,  it  is 
easier  and  quicker  to  write,  it  is  easier 
or  plainer  to  read,  and  it  is  far  more 
economical  than  any  system  of  slope 
hand  writing  whatever. 

Why  is  it  not  general,  universal  ? 

For  three  centuries  Slant  has  dom- 
inated and  it  has  failed  utterly  to 
make  us  a  nation  of  writers.  The 
time  has  come  for  "  Slope  "  to  disap- 
pear.    Let  it  be  deposed. 

Every  young  man  should  help  in 
this  Crusade  and  Reform  Movement 
by  becoming  himself  a  Vertical  writer 
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and  then  by  preaching  "  Uprightness" 
in  Caligraphy  to  all  his  sloping  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

Every  merchant  should  co-operate 
in  this  upward  grade  enterprise  by  en- 
gaging, none  save  Vertical  writers  and 
encouraging  his  staff  to  abandon  the 
Slope  where  it  is  practised  and  adopt 
the  Vertical. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  help  any 
reader  of  this  article  into  "Upright 
Penmanship  "  by  replying  to  enquiries, 
but  I  might  refer  students  and  teach- 
ers to  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Handwriting"  a  manual  published  by 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  (Ltd)  of  London 
where  full  instructions  will  be  found 
in  addition  to  exhaustive  chapters  on 
nearly  every  important  branch  of  the 
Art. 


In  conclusion  I  might  mention  that 
several  cases  of  Myopia,  Spinal  Curva- 
ture, Writer's  Cramp  and  Pulmonary 
Disease  have  come  under  my  owni 
observation  where  the  injury  was^ 
palpably  owing  to  the  postures  de- 
manded by  and  assumed  in  the  Slop- 
ing writing. 

We  have  had  centuries  of  this 
Scourge.  Slope  in  our  writing  has  de- 
stroyed that  writing  and  deteriorated 
our  physique,  entailing,  disease  and  suf- 
fering incalculable.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  therefore  "  S/ope  to  the  Death  !" 
Henceforward  let  everyone  determine 
it  shall  be  "  Death  to  the  Slope  "  then 
and  not  till  then  we  shall  have  a 
standard  of  Caligraphy  to  boast  of  and 
much  healthier  and  stronger  bodies 
besides. 
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I^HE  Cardinals,  on  the  election  of 
a  new  Pope,  chose  occasionally 
the  oldest  member  of  the  College,  in 
the  hope  of  an  early  vacancy.  The 
expectation  wa^  sometimes  disap- 
pointed, and  the  most  distinguished 
pontificates  have  been  those  of  men 
who  at  their  elevation  were  supposed 
to  have  one  foot  in  the  grave.  I 
have  no  such  ambitious  hope  of  a 
long  tenure  of  my  own  humble  office. 
I  am  perhaps  the  oldest,  or  nearly 
the  oldest,  member  of  the  University 
in  this  room,  and  with  me  at  least 
the  suiiima  brevis  of  life  spevi  vetat 
inchoare  longaut.  If  you  ask  me  why 
then  I  undertook  it,  I  might  say  that 
I  was  tempted  and  fell.  I  never, 
however,  read  of  a  cardinal  who  re- 
fused the  papacy  because  he  was  too 
advanced  in  years,  or  a  lawyer  who 
refused  the  Great  Seal  for  such  a 
reason,  or  a  statesman  who  has  not 


been  willing  to  be  prime  minister. 
If  these  great  offices  are  not  deemed 
too  heavy  for  an  old  man,  a  professor- 
ship of  history  may  have  been  ac- 
cepted innocently  by  a  person  who 
has  made  it  the  study  of  his  life.. 
His  tenure  may  be  long  or  brief,, 
but  at  any  rate  it  will  not  extendi 
beyond  the  time  when  he  finds  he 
can  be  no  longer  useful. 

"  Briefly,  I  was  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  my  old  Uni- 
versity after  a  long  absence.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  It  is  my  business  now  to> 
justify  if  I  can  the  choice  which  sent 
me  here. 

"  I  have  come  back  to  Oxford,, 
but  no  more  to  the  Oxford  that  I 
knew.     I  left  an  Oxford  which   was 

'Delivered  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  University  ot  Oxford,  October  26, 
1892,  Reprinted  from  Longman' s  Magazine, 
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a  centre  of  vigorous  intellectual  life, 
with  a  circle  of  remarkable  men 
carrying  on  a  great  movement  and 
making  their  mark  on  the  outer 
world.  Doubtless  it  is  the  same  now, 
but  my  old  friends  are  in  their  graves. 
Their  work  lives  after  them,  but  in 
forms  which  they  did  not  expect, 
while  the  floods  which  Keble  watched 
from  Bagley  Wood,  washing  round 
the  towers  and  churches  of  Oxford, 
but  failing  to  reach  them,  have  risen 
at  last  over  the  enchanted  city.  The 
revolution  which  he  dreaded  has 
come  upon  it.  It  still  stands ;  it 
is  full  of  animation  and  energy  ;  but 
Keble  and  Newman  are  gone,  and  the 
system  which  produced  such  men  is 
gone  with  them. 

"  New  schools  have  sprung  up  and 
new  modes  of  teaching.  Greek  and 
Latin  have  lost  their  old  monopoly. 
Modern  languages  are  studied,  and 
modern  history,  and  modern  philos- 
ophy and  science.  Athletics,  which 
used  to  be  a  plaything,  have  become 
a  serious  pursuit,  as  if  we  were  to 
have  the  Olympic  Games  again.  The 
celibate  seclusion  of  college  life  has 
broken  down,  and  ladies,  the  horror 
of  the  scholastics,  have  invaded  the 
sacred  precincts. 

"  In  all  this  I  feel  like  Epimenides 
after  his  forty-five  years  sleep.  Few, 
very  few,  of  my  contemporaries  now 
survive,  and  our  grey  hairs  tell  us 
that  we  shall  soon  follow,  and  that  in 
this  new  birth  and  regeneration  our 
own  part  can  be  but  a  brief  one.  • 

"  Well,  then,  for  my  own  share,  I 
am  here  to  teach  modern  history,  and 
I  am  reminded  at  the  outset  that  this 
is  changed  too,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  modern  history.  History  is 
one  and  continuous  from  the  be- 
ginning of  things.  I  must  humbly 
answer  that  I  never  doubted  it.  I 
never  supposed  that  the  human  race 
was  created  fresh  at  the  Christian 
€ra.  We  always  knew  that  the  modern 
world  inherited  language,    laws,  and 


literature  from  antecedent  ages,  and 
that  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  Jews 
and  Greeks  and  Romans  have  helped 
to  mould  the  minds  of  all  that  have 
come  after  them. 

"  Still  I  think  the  distinction  is 
a  harmless  one.  The  old  civilisation 
and  the  old  creeds  had  worn  out. 
With  new  religions,  with  new  races  of 
men  with  new  impulses  and  fresh 
types  of  character,  there  did  virtually 
commence  a  completely  new  epoch. 
Scandinavians,  Goths,  Huns,  Arabs, 
had  minds  and  ideas  of  their  own, 
They  were  neither  Jew  nor  Creek. 
The  Nibeliingenlied  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  Iliad,  but  owes  nothing  to  it,  and 
indicates  even  a  ruder  period  of 
national  development.  I  consider 
that  without  offence  I  may  still  regard 
the  Northern  Invasion  as  a  period 
when  old  things  were  wound  up  and 
a  new  order  began. 

*'Yet,  divide  history  as  we  will, 
the  surface  is  still  immense.  The 
modern  side  of  it  embraces  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  for  sixteen 
hundred  years,  event  piled  on  event, 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  globe, 
with  no  visible  coherence  or  visible 
purpose.  Students  may  wander  about 
it,  as  in  some  vast  forest,  and  never 
meet.  To  examine  it  all  in  detail,  to 
learn  what  those  millions  of  millions 
of  human  creatures  really  did,  and 
what  they  were  really  like,  is  obviously 
impossible.  Impossible  from  the 
extent  of  the  subject,  and  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  it,  because  the 
inquirer  himself  has  no  fixed  point  to 
stand  upon.  The  astronomer,  when 
he  is  examining  the  motion  of  star  or 
planet,  is  himself  moving  as  he 
observes.  The  astronomer  knows  it 
and  allows  for  it.  The  historian  is 
moving  too,  but  does  not  know  it,  or 
forgets  to  allow  for  it.  He  has  to 
interpret  his  discoveries  "by  his  own 
general  theories  and  his  own  estimate 
of  probabilities ;  and  lights  and 
shadows   change    their    places,    and 
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what  seems  likely  and  reasonable  to 
3ne  age  seems  unlikely  and  even  im- 
possible to  another. 

"  In  this  perplexity  men  have 
looked  for  general  laws  which  may 
underlie  the  multitude  of  phenomena. 
The  botanist  who  would  understand 
the  nature  of  a  orchid  need  not  dis- 
sect every  specimen  that  he  can  find. 
He  examines  a  few,  discovers  in  these 
certain  uniform  features,  and  learns 
the  principle  of  their  structure.  Some 
such  general  principle  philosophers 
have  hoped  to  find  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

"  Many  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  and  many  will  be  advanced. 
A  theory  is  started.  It  is  received 
perhaps  with  enthusiasm,  and  gloried 
in  as  a  scientific  discovery.  The 
misfortune  is  that  it  is  of  such  short 
continuance.  Each  generation  in 
these  clever  days  likes  to  make  its 
own  philosophy.  In  a  few  years  it  is 
superseded  by  something  else,  and 
that  again,  if  one  lives  long  enough, 
by  another.  Old  men  who  have 
witnessed  two  or  three  such  experi- 
ences grow  shy  and  sceptical,  and 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  more. 

"  In  my  own  youth,  when  Bishop 
Butler  was  an  authority,  we  were 
taught  that  we  lived  under  a  pro- 
vidential dispensation  of  which  we 
knew  very  little.  The  probable  in- 
terpretation of  our  position  was, 
however,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of 
probation :  that  our  life  in  this 
world  was  a  school  for  the  training 
of  character,  with  a  view  to  some 
ulterior  purpose.  This  purpose  was 
not  explained  to  us,  but  we  had  a 
rule  of  conduct  in  our  consciences 
which  experience  in  the  long  run 
uniformly  sanctioned.  Nations  and 
individuals  had  the  same  responsi- 
bilities. Those  who  were  frugal, 
brave,  pure,  honest,  and  industrious, 
were  internally  happy  and  outwardly 
prosperous.  Those  who  followed 
pleasure,    power,    wealth,    or  luxury. 


were  brought  to  account  one  way  or 
another,  and  made  to  know  that  they 
had  missed  the  road. 

*'  Such  an  explanation  of  things 
has  been  too  old-fashioned  for  modern 
speculation.  For  myself,  I  consider 
that  it  is  still  the  most  reasonable 
which  has  yet  been  offered.  History, 
so  far  as  history  has  anything  to  say 
about  it,  does  teach  that  right  and 
wrong  are  real  distinctions.  In  the 
shape  of  a  law  I  can  discern  nothing 
else. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  we  know  this 
already.  If  history  proves  only  this, 
we  need  not  waste  time  over  it. 

"So  a  Political  Economist  asked 
once  what  the  Iliad  proved  \  and 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the 
Iliad  does  prove,  except  the  truth 
of  the  French  proverb,  *  Cherchez  la 
femme,'  when  there  is  mischief  about. 
Yet  the  Iliad  has  for  3000  years 
been  the  best  educator  of  man- 
kind— Greek  and  Roman,  Frank  and 
German,  Celt  and  Saxon,  have  learnt 
there,  more  than  anywhere,  to  admire 
and  love  what  is  brave  and  beautiful, 
and  to  despise  what  is  cowardly  and 
base. 

"  The  great  poem  of  human 
history,  if  read  iti  the  same  way,  may 
have  the  same  value  for  us  ;  and  if  it 
has,  we  need  not  ask  for  more.  All 
depends  on  what  human  life  means. 
Assume  any  purpose  which  suits  your 
inclination ;  you  will  easily  find 
evidence  for  it. 

"  Voltaire  conceived  that  the  world 
was  being  made  into  a  tolerable  place 
of  residence  for  a  set  of  mortals  who 
might  or  might  not  have  any  further 
destination.  He  insisted  in  the 
Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,  that  from 
original  darkness  there  had  been  a 
gradual  spread  of  intelligence — that 
manners  have  softened  with  know- 
ledge— and  that  the  process  might  be 
expected  to  continue.  That  in  fact 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  Tree 
of  Life  are  really  the  same. 


so 
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■  "  Voltaire's  view  developed  into  a 
French  school  of  history,  which  made 
its  way  to  England  and  took  a 
philosophical  form.  Natural  science 
had  shown  that  Law  acted  uniformly 
through  all  creation,  organic  and 
inorganic.  The  sole  exception  was  in 
man,  in  what  was  called  free  will. 
But  was  there  any  such  thing  as  free 
will?  Was  it  likely  that  the  harmony 
of  universal  nature  was  broken  by  such 
an  inexplicable  anomaly  ?  Was  not 
man  after  all  like  other  animals,  only 
differing  from  them  by  larger  capaci- 
ties ?  Every  event  had  a  cause ; 
every  action  a  motive.  The  brute 
not  being  able  to  accumulate  experi- 
ence, followed  his  immediate  impulses. 
Man,  by  possessing  knowledge,  could 
foresee  consequences,  and  thus  had  a 
choice  of  motives.  But  always  the 
motive  strongest  at  the  moment  did 
and  must  prevail,  and  thus  the  notion 
of  free  will  was  merely  an  illusion 
rising  from  inattention  to  determining 
causes.  Wise  action,  therefore,  de- 
pended on  correct  understanding. 
The  more  a  man  knew,  the  better  he 
would  act.  History  exhibited  merely 
nothing  but  the  actions  resulting  from 
imperfect  knowledge  under  the  in- 
fluence of  surrounding  circumstances. 
Circumstances  became  less  powerful 
as  the  mind  became  more  enlightened, 
but  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  could 
be  traced  through  the  whole  of  it  \ 
and  history  might  be  reconstructed 
on  this  principle  into  an  exact  science. 

"  Mr.  Buckle  was  the  English 
prophet  of  this  school.  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  information.  His  book 
was  ingenious.  It  fell  in  with  the 
temper  of  the  limes. 

"  There  were  difficulties,  however  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  could  never  completely 
believe.  Leaving  out  the  free-will 
puzzle,  science  must  have  ascertained 
facts  to  go  upon,  and  where  was  it  to 
get  them  ?  In  the  physical  sciences 
single  instances  are  not  enough  ; 
several  specimens  must  be  examined. 


exceptions  scrutinised,  and  hypotheses- 
tested  by  experiment.  In  history  we 
have  a  record  of  things  which  hap- 
pened once,  or  were  said  to  have 
happened,  but  which,  once  passed, 
are  gone  forever.  Verification  is 
impossible.  Our  evidences  are  in 
books  which  we  cannot  cross-examine 
in  the  witness-box.  The  writers  on 
whose  authority  we  depend,  shared, 
we  can  see,  in  the  illusions  of  their 
age.  They  have  been  partisans,  and 
their  beliefs  have  followed  their 
sympathies.  The  hero  or  sage  to  one 
party  is  a  knave  and  idiot  to  another. 
We  may  gather  a  general  idea  of 
events  which  happened,  but  of  how 
they  happened  and  why,  ^we  have 
small  means  of  judging. 

"  Laws  and  literature  give  us  some, 
thing  more  substantial ;  but  even 
they  not  very  much.  We  cannot 
understand  a  law  till  we  know  the 
circumstances  which  it  was  intended 
to  meet.  Literature  gives  us  the 
opinions  or  sentiments  of  particular 
persons  at  particular  times,  and  cannot 
give  us  more.  Both  are  useful  and 
instructive  if  we  are  contented  with 
modest  probabilities.  But  such 
materials  are  too  frail  for  science, 
especially  as  the  philosopher  has 
weaknesses  of  his  own  to  mislead 
him.  He  is  fond  of  his  hypothesis  ; 
he  selects  the  facts  that  suit  him  and 
drops  the  rest. 

"  But  there  is  a  graver  objection  to 
treating  history  as  a  science.  In 
science  properly  so  called,  the  in- 
dividual is  nothing  ;  the  species  is 
everything.  The  indivdiual  is  an 
accidental  phenomenon,  existing  for 
a  few  days  or  years  in  space  and  time 
and  then  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  in- 
dividual part  of  all  things,  Schopen- 
hauer says,  is  mortal.  The  immortal 
part  is  the  type  which  survives  when 
the  phenomenon  is  gone.  This  is 
perfectly  true  of  the  rest  of  creation. 
To    the    infinite    millions    of    living. 
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things  which  fill  earth  and  air  and 
water,  their  mother  Nature  seems 
absolutely  indifferent.  She  finishes  a 
flower  or  a  May-fly  with  a  complete- 
ness which  the  most  exquisite  human 
skill  can  neither  rival  nor  approach. 
She  leaves  the  flowers  to  be  gathered 
idly  and  flung  away  ;  the  May  fly  to 
be  snatched  up  by  the  passing  swallow. 
In  her  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
she  has  myriads  of  the  same  kind 
waiting  to  be  born.  So  it  is  with  all 
things  Dut  man  ;  and  Mr.  Buckle  con- 
sistently says  that  man  is  no  exception. 
He,  too,  thinks  as  little  of  this  or  that 
individual  as  the  natural  philosopher. 

"  It  may  be  so. 

"  But  there  is  this  dift'erence,  that 
in  those  other  things  the  important, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  immortal,  part  of 
them  is  what  they  have  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  their  tribe.  But  with 
man,  so  far  as  he  is  an  object  of 
interest,  it  is  the  type  which  is  nothing, 
and  the  individual  which  is  every- 
thing. Take  away  from  Ulysses  or 
Hamlet  their  personal  individuality, 
and  leave  only  what  belongs  to  the 
race — would  you  say  that  you  had 
reserved  the  immortal  part  and  thrown 
away  the  unimportant  ?  The  immortal 
part  of  a  man  is  not  that  which  he 
shares  with  the  rest  of  his  race,  but 
that  which  he  possesses  of  his  own. 

'■  It  may  be  that  in  the  evolution  of 
human  beings  there  are  some  general 
processes,  bodily,  or  mental,  to  which 
all  alike  may  be  subject.  These 
science  may  perhaps  discover,  and  so 
far  there  may  be  a  science  of  History. 
But  the  relative  importance  of  the 
general  and  particular  is  with  man  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  rest  of  nature. 
In  poetry,  in  art,  in  religion,  in  action 
and  life,  the  interest  centres  always  on 
persons  and  parsonal  character. 

"  We  now  hear  less  than  we  did  of 
a  science  of  History,  and  a  less 
ambitious  theory  has  taken  its  place 
— that  the  human  race  is  in  a  state  of 
progress  which   it  is    the    pride   and 


duty  of  history  to  record — progress 
never  surer  or  more  exhilarating  than 
in  this  very  age  in  which  we  live.  It 
is  now  seen  clearly  that  each  gener- 
ation is  necessarily  wiser  than  the 
generation  preceding,  having  inherited 
all  that  there  was  before,  and  added 
its  own  acquisitions.  The  old  saying 
used  to  be  that  our  fathers  had  more 
wit  and  wisdom  than  we.  We  say 
now,  our  fathers  did  well  enongh  con- 
sidering their  disadvantages ;  but  it 
would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that  we 
do  not  stand  on  a  higher  level  than 
they  did.  Do  we  not  know  a  thou- 
sand things  of  which  they  had  no 
glimpse  ?  Have  we  not  made  slaves 
of  the  elemental  powers  ;  bridged  the 
ocean  with  fireships ;  made  the 
lightning  run  our  errands  ;  measured 
the  velocity  of  light  ?  Are  we  not 
educating  the  poor,  making  them 
happier  and  better  ;  and  now  that 
our  eyes  are  opened,  does  not  history 
assure  us  that  what  we  witness  is  the 
consummation  of  a  process  which  has 
gone  on  fox  ages  and  will  continue 
indefinitely  ? 

"  Again,  I  can  but  say  it  may  be 
so.  Indisputably  there  is  progress  of 
a  kind ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  ask, 
whither?  Progress  from  what  to 
what  ?  Is  it  so  certain  that  in  things 
most  essential  we  are  so  much  wiser 
than  those  who  went  before  us  ? 
Once  more  the  question  rises  :  What 
is  the  meaning  of  human  life  ?  Is  it 
that  we  may  multiply  our  enjoyments 
and  conveniences,  and  pursue  more 
sharply  and  successfully  what  we  call 
our  interests  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  to 
make  ourselves  masters  of  the  ele- 
ments, search  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  use  our  discoveries  to 
make  existence  more  enjoyable  ?  Or 
is  all  this  only  secondary — and  is  it 
our  real  business  here  to  make  our- 
selves brave,  true,  just,  and  honourable 
men  ? 

"I  hear  people  say  impatiently,  Of 
course  we  know  all  that.     Of   course 
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people  must  be  virtuous.  But  '  virtue,' 
as  it  is  called,  being  the  most  precious 
of  all  things,  is  of  all  things  the 
hardest  to  come  by  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
have  the  most  moderate  success  in  the 
search  for  it,  we  must  go  to  work 
with  the  same  direct  and  patient 
effort,  with  which  we  learn  any  other 
difiicult  art. 

"Aristotle  observes  that  in  pro- 
gressive democratic  communities 
aper-t],  or  moral  excellence,  ceases  to 
be  an  object  of  first  importance.  Of 
apcTiy  it  is  thought  that  ottoSov  ohv 
(ever  so  little)  will  be  enough  to  get 
along  with,  and  that  little  will  come 
of  itself.  And  he  adds  that  it  does 
not  come  unless  more  systematically 
sought  after,  and  that  for  want  of  it 
the  Greek  republics  went  upon  the 
rocks. 

"  According  to  Aristotle,  that  is  the 
best  condition  of  things  which  pro- 
duces not  the  largest  amount  of 
knowledge  or  wealth,  but  the  men  of 
noblest  nature.  And  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  distinct  progress  in 
productions  of  this  kind.  To  compare 
one  age  with  another  is  difficult  to  do 
at  all,  and  impossible  to  do  com- 
pletely ;  but  the  most  sanguine 
believer  in  evolutionary  progress 
would  hardly  say  that  if  he  were  to 
meet  .Socrates  or  Cicero  or  St.  Paul 
he  would  be  conscious  of  any  great 
superiority  to  them.  I  am  not 
certain  that  a  modern  bishop  is  very 
much  above  a  mediaeval  abbot. 
Knowledge  of  material  things  seems 
to  make  very  little  difference. 

"  No  more  perfect  specimens  of 
womanhood  were  ever  seen  than 
Penelope  or  Nausicaa. 

•'  The  Romans  under  Trajan 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  they  had 
progressed  considerably  since  Cin- 
■cinnatus  followed  the  plough.  But 
had  they?  Knowledge  came,  but 
wisdom  lingered.  The  empire  was 
going  to  pieces  from  the  want  of  the 
neglected  aptTX]. 


"  Even,  however,  in  the  outward 
essentials  of  food  and  clothing  and 
housing,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
niass  of  mankind  in  the  present 
generation  are  better  off  than  their 
forefathers.  Workmen  and  workmen's 
families  have  still  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  between  them 
and  what  are  called  the  upper  classes 
the  feeling  is  better  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  enjoyments  of  life  have 
always  been  unequally  divided,  and 
it  is  easy  out  of  the  imperfect  records 
of  earlier  ages  to  draw  pictures  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty  and  the  oppression 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong  ;  but  the 
lot  of  the  immense  majority  of  man- 
kind is  not  even  now  a  delightful  one. 
When  the  Paris  Communists  in  1870 
burnt  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  threatened  to  burn  Paris 
itself,  Carlyle  observed  to  me,  '  Those 
people  are  saying  to  their  rulers ; 
"  The  conditions  of  our  lives  are  in- 
tolerable. Our  forefathers  may  have 
been  as  ill  off  as  we,  but  at  least  they 
had  another  life  to  look  forward  to, 
when  wrong  would  be  made  right. 
With  your  Intellect  and  your  Pro- 
gress, you  have  taken  from  us  our 
last  consolation  ;  and  if  you  will  not 
mend  this  accursed  society  that  we 
live  in,  if  you  tell  us  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  we  must  have  all  the  pain 
and  you  the  pleasure — then,  by 
heaven,  we  will  destroy  society  and 
you  and  ourselves  too,  and  so  make 
an  end.''  ' 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  mediseval 
Europe  was  as  miserable  as  is  pre- 
tended. I  do  not  believe  that  the 
distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
was  as  unequal  as  it  is  at  present. 
Of  liberty,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  going  now  than  there  used 
to  be.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was 
little  liberty  for  any  one.  Kings  and 
peers,  knights  and  vassals,  villains  and 
serfs,  were  held  together  under  strict 
bonds    of  obligation.     But    the    one 
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thing  certain  is  that  between  the  lords 
and  their  feudatories  there  were  links 
of  genuine  loyalty  which  drew  high 
and  low  together  as  they  have  not 
been  drawn  since  the  so-called  chains 
have  been  broken.  If  the  tenant 
lived  hard,  the  lord  had  little  luxury. 
Earls  and  countesses  breakfasted  at 
five  in  the  morning  on  salt  beef  and 
herring,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  ale  from  a  black  jack.  Lords  and 
servants  dined  in  the  same  hall  and 
shared  the  same  meal.  As  to  dress 
plain  leather  and  woollen  served  for 
all  ranks,  except  on  splendid  cere- 
monials. Examine  the  figures  of  the 
knights  on  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
chapel  in  the  Temple  Church  in 
London.  The  originals  of  those  forms 
were  not  brothers  of  the  order  or 
bound  to  poverty.  They  were  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
English  peers.  Yet  their  armour  is 
without  ornament  save  the  plain 
device  on  the  shield,  The  cloak  is 
the  lighest  and  simplest.  The  heavy 
sword  hangs  from  a  leather  belt,  fas- 
tened with  an  ordinary  harness- 
buckle.  As  those  knights  lie  there, 
so  they  moved  when  they  were  alive  ; 
and  when  hard  blows  were  going  they 
had  an  ample  share  of  them.  No 
fact  of  history  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  peasants  born  on  the  great 
baronies  looked  up  to  those  lords  of 
theirs  with  real  and  reverent  affection 
— very  strange,  if  one  party  in  the 
contract  had  nothing  but  hardship 
and  the  other  was  an  arbitrary  tyrant. 
Custom  dies  hard,  and  this  feeling  of 
feudal  loyalty  has  lingered  into  our 
own  times  with  very  little  to  support 
it.  Carlyle  told  me  once  of  a  law- 
suit pending  in  Scotland  affecting  the 
succession  to  a  great  estate  of  which 
he  had  known  something.  The  case 
depended  on  a  family  secret  known 
only  to  one  old  servant,  who  refused 
to  reveal  it.  A  Kirk  minister  was 
sent  to  tell  her  that  she  must  speak 
on  peril  of   her  soul.     '  Peril  of  my 


soul  !'  she  said.  '  And  would  ye  put 
the  honour  of  an  auld  Scottish  family 
in  competition  with  the  saul  of  a  poor 
creature  like  me  ?' 

•'  I  doubt  very  much  whether  under 
the  new  cystem  of  crntract  and  in- 
dependence we  shall  see  much  more 
of  this  kind  of  devotion. 

"  Other  good  results  may  of  course 
rise  out  of  the  change,  but  they  will 
not  take  the  form  of  attachment 
between  employers  and  employed. 
Affection  will  hardly  grow  where  in- 
terests are  opposite. 

"  But  if  there  are  doubts  about 
social  progress,  it  will  be  said,  history 
at  least  proves  political  progress.  All 
history  (we  have  been  lately  told) 
shows  a  growing  tendency  to  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  for  the 
people — that  is,  to  democratic  re- 
publics. Church,  monarchy,  feudalism, 
reformations,  revolutions,  the  che- 
quered phenomena  of  the  last  thou- 
sand years  we  are  to  regard  as  a 
prxparatio  ei'angelica — a  making 
straight  the  way  for  the  advance  of 
constitutional  liberty,  the  last  act  and 
climax  of  the  whole  human  drama. 
We  are  taught  to  observe  first  whole 
peoples  in  shackles,  unable  to  call 
theii  lives  their  own.  The  rights  of 
man  assert  themselves  one  by  one. 
Rank  loses  its  authority.  Equality  is 
at  length  established  with  liberty  at 
its  side.  Brotherly  love  is  to  follow, 
and  the  perfect  state  will  then  be 
arrived  at.  Nations  are  no  longer  to 
be  governed.  They  are  to  govern 
themselves.  The  individual  is  to  be 
his  own  centre  and  the  sole  judge  of 
his  obligations  and  his  interests.  He 
is  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  making 
of  the  laws  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws — to  be  free  to  act  as  he  likes 
— think  as  he  likes — speak  as  he  likes, 
rightly  or  wrongly.  It  is  his  own 
affair,  so  that  he  does  not  rob  his 
neighbour  of  his  similar  rights. 

"  This  is  to  be  the  consummation 
of  human  political  wisdom,  the  far-off 
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divine  event  towards  which  the  wars  j 
of  classes,  the  struggles  between  \ 
princes  and  subject,  religious  wars,  j 
dynastic  wars,  all  the  complex  move-  ' 
ments  of  the  past  are  to  be  interpreted  | 
as  unconsciously  tending. 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  in  England 
and  in  other  countries  the  decay  of  \ 
authority  can  be  traced  through  a  ' 
long  period.  All  organized  things 
decay.  Life  itself  is  growth  and  dis-  I 
solution.  But  if  this  is  the  whole 
meaning  of  it,  and  the  establishmenf  ] 
of  democratic  republics  is  the  aim  ot  ! 
human  existence,  one  asks,  '  What 
then  ? '  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
liberty  when  we  have  got  it  ?  Liberty 
itself  must  be  a  means  to  a  further 
end.  What  is  that  end?  Life,  we 
are  told,  will  be  grander,  brighter, 
and  better  than  ever  it  was  before. 
But  is  this  true  ?  Does  experience, 
so  far,  show  that  the  finer  features  do 
grow  with  such  exceptional  splendour 
with  political  liberty?  There  is  a 
liberty  which  it  is  worth  while  to  live 
and  die  for— liberty  -from  foreign 
oppression,  liberty  from  tyrannical 
rulers  who  abuse  the  law  which  they 
aae  establishen  ta  adminster — liberty 
from  that  worse  appression  which 
would  compel  men  to  profess  beliefs 
which  they  do'not  hold.  To  make  such 
rulers  know  that  they  are  responsible 
to  a  power  still^higher  than  themselves 
is  great  and  heroic,  and  the  stories  of 
such  bold  deeds  are  the  most  ele- 
vating chapters  in  human  history. 

"  But  such  freedom  has  nothing 
but  the  name  in  common  with  the 
modern  theory  that  every  man  is  his 
own  keeper.  Because  the  captain 
and  officers  of  a  ship  have  proved 
unfit  for  their  posts,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  shall  be  no  captain  or 
officers,  or  that  the  crew  shall  choose 
their  own. 

"  Does  history  show  that  in  pro- 
portion as  men  are  left  to  their  own 
wills,  they  become  happier,  truer, 
braver,    simpler,    more    reverent    of 


good,  more  afraid  of  evil?  If  it  be 
so,  cadit  qiurstio.  The  problem  of 
human  existence  is  solved.  We  have 
but  to  abolish  the  few  remaining 
restraints,  and  original  sin  will  be 
extinguished.  But  the  history  which 
is  to  prove  it  I  believe  to  be  a  history 
of  the  future,  not  of  the  past — a  pro- 
phecy, not  a  narrative  of  fact. 

"What  is  liberty?     What  used  we 
to  mean  when  we  called  a  man  free  ? 
The    workman    became   free    of  his 
craft  when    he   had   learnt    under   a 
master  all  that  the  master  could  teach 
him.     Then,  and  not  before,  he  was 
set  to  work  on  his  own  account.  The 
artist  acquires  a  free  hand   when    he 
knows  what  ought  to   be    done,   and 
eye  and  hand  work  together  to  do  it. 
The  musician  is    not  free   whild   his 
fingers  blunder  over  the  notes.     To 
set  free  an  apprentice   to  go   his  own 
way  while  he  is  half  taught,  or   not 
tanght  at  all,  is  to   leave  him   to  his 
own  incapacity.     Every  art  which  we 
learn  has  to    be   acquired    under   in- 
struction and  restraint.     We  do  not 
hear  of  the  right  of  a  carpenter  or  a 
mason  to  go  wrong  if  he  pleases.  Why 
in  the  Art  of  arts,    the   art    of  life, 
should    any    other    principle    hold? 
What  is  the  use   of  emancipating  a 
man  from  control  till  he  has  proved 
that  he  can  control  himself?     Those 
who  are  most  impatient  of  control  are 
those  who    need    it    most.     I  have 
heard   it   argued   that   subordination 
creates   servility,    and  that  to    set   a 
man  free  is  to    make  him    worthy   of 
freedom.     It   is  like  telling  a  painter 
to  go  his  own  way  and  call  no    man 
master.     It  is  to  expect  from  liberty 
the  magical  change  of  character  which 
theologians  used  to  expect  from  faith. 
Would  soldiers  or  seamen  be  truer  to 
their  salt,  if  their  officers  were    their 
servants  and  received  mandates  from 
them    as    we    say    our  members    of 
Parliament   do  ?     Would    family   life 
be  improved    if  wives   and  children 
owed  no  obedience  to  husbands  and 
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fathers  .-'  Human  character  has  risen 
to  excellence  under  every  form  of 
political  constitution,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  democracies  have  shown  any 
marked  superiority  in  this  respect,  or 
that  in  this  favoured  age  there  is  any 
special  increase  of  personal  dignity 
•or  merit.  The  French  have  not 
particularly  improved  since  the  Great 
Revolution.  The  peasantry  may  be 
better  off,  but  they  have  not  shown 
themselves  braver  or  more  patriotic. 
The  literature  of  France  is  not  purer ; 
the  statesmen  are  no  wiser.  Napoleon's 
soldiers  who  had  Europe  under  their 
feet  were  born  and  bred  under  the 
old  r'egiine.  England  has  done  well 
to  abolish  negro  slavery,  but 
whether  to  have  raised  the  negro  at  a 
single  step  to  be  the  white  man's 
equal  is  to  have  made  him  in  fact  the 
white  man's  equal,  or  to  have  put  him 
in  the  way  of  becoming  so,  is  still  a 
prophecy  and  waits  to  become  a 
fact. 

"  One  explanation  there  is  of  the 
levelling  spirit  of  modern  tmies  which 
is  at  least  intelligible.  Most  men, 
high  or  low,  in  these  days  have  come 
to  make  it  the  principal  object  of 
their  lives  to  get  as  large  a  share  as 
they  can  of  money  and  enjoyment. 
Exceptional  power  or  privilege  is 
likely  to  be  abused  as  long  as  this  is 
so ;  and  all  being  on  the  same  moral 
level,  caring  only  for  what  they  can 
get,  all  may  claim  to  be  on  the  same 
political  level,  to  look  after  their  own 
interests. 

"  I  urged  this  on  Carlyle  when  he 
was  writing  his  Shooting  Niagara. 
He  flung  it  from  him  with  disdain. 
'  Interests  !'  he  said  \  'what  have  men 
to  do  with  interests?  There  is  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  That  is 
all  that  we  need  think  about.' 

"  Yet  I  believe  my  explanation  is 
the  real  one.  It  is  quite  true  that 
class  privileges  nowadays  would  be 
unfairly  used.  The  mistake  is  in 
assuming  that  it  was  alw  ays   so,  and 


that  such  inequalities  at  the  time 
when  they  arose  were  as  mischievous 
as  they  would  be  at  present. 

"  In  my  reading  of  English  history 
there  was  once  a  warmer  relation 
between  high  and  low,  when  each 
class  thought  more  of  its  duties  than 
its  interests,  and  religion,  which  was 
the  same  to  all,  was  really  believed 
in.  Under  such  conditions  inequality 
was  natural  and  wholesome.  When 
religion  became  opinion,  dubious 
more  or  less,  and  divorced  trom  con- 
duct, while  pleasures  became  more 
various  and  more  attainable,  the 
favoured  classes  fell  away  from  the 
intention  of  their  institution,  mono- 
polized the  sweets  of  life,  and  left  the 
bitter  to  the  poor. 

"  Motion  and  heat,  it  is  well  known, 
are  two  modes  of  one  and  the  same 
force.  Motion  can  be  converted  into 
heat,  or  heat  into  motion,  but  both 
cannot  exist  together.  It  is  the  same 
with  power  and  luxury.  An  aristocracy 
contented  with  plain  living  and  bear- 
ing its  share  in  the  strokes  and 
batterings  of  life,  might  keep  its 
privileges  for  ever.  An  aristocracy 
which  has  nothing  to  show  for  itself 
but  palaces  and  splendid  idleness, 
must  expect  to  forfeit  its  privileges. 
The  palaces  and  idleness  it  may  keep 
for  a  time,  but  these,  too,  with  un- 
certain tenure. 

"  The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  human 
society  is  in  healthy  condition  when 
the  wise  rule  the  ignorant — rule  with 
equal-handed  authority  over  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor.  But  that  it  can 
prosper  at  all  without  any  authority 
subject  only  to  an  imaginary  line  that 
one  man's  rights  are  not  to  interfere 
with  his  neighbour's,  is  a  devout 
imagination  which  prophecy  may  en- 
able us  to  believe,  but  which  has  no 
sanction  from  history.  Mankind  are 
made  unequal.  Legislation  cannot 
make  them  equal,  and  freedom  does 
not  create  the  virtues  which  might 
make  the  presumption   into  a  reality. 
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"  More  than  once  in  the  chequered 
experiences  of  mankind  there  have 
been  analogous  epidemics  of  enthusi- 
asm. Ideas  have  taken  possession 
of  enormous  masses  of  people,  calling 
themselves  sacred,  sweeping  all  before 
them  for  generations  and  ending  in 
the  sands  like  African  rivers.  For 
two  hundred  years  the  noblest  part 
of  Europe  was  persuaded  that  its 
highest  duty  was  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  The 
ineffectual  effort  cost  Christendom  six 
million  lives,  and  the  nations  woke 
out  of  their  delusion  to  find  that  the 
Holy  Stipulchre  could  not  be  rescued 
from  the  Saracens,  and  that  the  duties 
of  English,  French,  Germans,  and 
Burgundians  lay  at  home  and  not  in 
Syria.  Generosity  of  intention  cannot 
conquer  facts,  and  enterprises  inspired 
by  passion  and  unguided  by  wisdom 
stand  in  history  as  monuments 
of  folly.  I  sometimes  think 
that  this  great  wave  of  universal 
emancipation  is  not  unlike  the 
Crusades,  a  generous  idea,  taken  up 
with  impetuosity,  decorated  with  fine 
fi  jwers  of  rhetoric — but  flowers  which 
are  but  blossoms  only,  and  will  never 
set  into  fruit.  I  cannot  find  in  history 
an  encouragement  to  hope  that  on 
this  road  lies  the  way  to  regeneration. 
1,  for  my  own  part,  will  not  make 
history  answerable  for  what  I  cannot 
see  that  it  teaches.  Statistics,  it  is 
said,  will  prove  anything,  if  you  take 
only  what  makes  for  what  you  wish 
and  leave  out  the  rest.  To  me  the 
entire  theory  of  political  progress  is 
without  interest.  I  do  not  find  that 
liberty  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word  raises  the  character  either  of 
individuals  or  nations  :  and  if  our 
existence  on  this  planet  has  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  the  effect  on  character  is 
the  chief  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
only  true  progress  is  moral  progress. 

"  There  have  been    great  men  and 
good  men  under  monarchies,  aristo- 


cracies, republics,  and  limited  demo- 
cracies ;  but  not  more  under  one 
than  under  the  other.  I  regard  them 
all  as  accidental  and  unimportant 
varieties  of  the  forms  which  society 
assumes.  The  sum  of  all  is  in  Pope's 
line — 

"What'er  is  bast  administered  is  best. 

"  Leaving  historical  theories,  then 
we  may  turn  to  the  less  ambitious 
narratives.  Here  we  should  be  on 
firmer  ground,  for  we  are  rid  of  in- 
ferences, and  have  to  do  only  with 
supposed  facts.  I  have  still,  however, 
to  say  supposed  facts,  for  the  writers 
on  whom  we  depend  were  subject  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  own  times,  and 
we  who  study  them  have  prejudices 
of  our  own  which  appear  in  the  form 
in  which  we  re-tell  their  stories.  We 
speak  of  the  mythic  periods  of  history 
and  we  fancy  we  live  in  clearer  day- 
light. We  might  as  easily  escape 
from  our  shadows.  All  history  is 
mythic.  Our  knowledge  of  one 
another  is  mythic.  Our  knowledge  is 
of  everything  is  mythic,  for  in  every 
act  of  perception  we  contribute  some- 
thing of  our  own.  No  two  persons 
describe  alike  a  scene  which  both 
have  witnessed. 

"Anecdotes,  generally  discredits 
able,  gather  round  eminent  men. 
One  person  believes  such  anecdote- 
because  he  is  constitutionally  inclined 
to  doubt  the  virtues  of  eminent  man  ; 
another  disbelieves  for  the  opposite 
reason  ;  but  the  unfavourable  verdict 
usually  carries  the  day.  Stories  of 
this  kind  are  generally  pungent. 
The  most  pungent  are  probably  the 
most  false  ;  but  they  pass  into  history 
because  they  serve  to  amuse ;  and 
when  they  refer  to  persons  who  lived 
long  ago,  great  writers,  who  admire 
their  own  time,  adopt  them  for  the 
sake  of  contrast.  Macaulay  is  a 
great  offender  in  this  respest,  and 
almost  always  takes  an  unfavourable 
interpretation  of  the  conduct  of  a  man 
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whom  the  world  has  admired.  James 
Spedding  had  to  protest  against  his 
Bacon.  Sir  James  Stephen  has  shown 
his  wanton  injustice  to  Warren  Hast- 


ings, but  the  brilhant  and  scandalous 
legend  will  probably  survive  the 
criticism,  preserved  by  the  vigour  of 
Macaulay's  style. 

{Conlinued.) 
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But  when  shall  we  lay 
The  Ghost  of  the  Brute  that  is  walking,  and 

hauntin,'  us  yet,  and  be  free  ? 
In  a  hundred,  a  thousand  winters  ? 

Tennyson. 

THERE  is  so  much  talked  and 
written  about  education  nowa- 
days that  any  man  who  dislikes  being 
a  bore  is  almosi  afraid  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject.  Not  only  do  the 
vulgar  who  affect  the  title  of  being 
refined,  the  dilettanti  who  desire  to 
pose  as  authorities,  ventilate  theories 
on  this  topic  ;  a  large  number  of 
honest  and  decent  people,  who  would 
never  trouble  themselves  or  their 
children  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
traditions,  are  now  compelled  to  spend 
anxious  hours  reflecting  upon  its 
difticultiesand  possibilities.  Practical- 
'  ly,  not  one  in  a  hundred  thinks  any- 
thing deeper  under  the  term  than 
cramming  in  the  maximum  quantity 
of  stuff  into  his  wretched  children's 
minds  ;  but  in  the  few  leisure  hours 
which  such  people  can  devote  to 
speculation  on  the  question,  they  are 
dazzled  and  awed  with  the  prospects 
boldly  put  forward  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  advanced  thinkers  and 
leaders  of  public  opinion. 

And  what  do  these  sanguine  people 
promise  the  rising  generation  ?  Those 
whom  I  have  met,  being  generally 
'  philosophical  Radicals,'  have  in  the 
first  place  insisted  with  Plato  (though 
they  had  probably  never  read  a  line 
of  his  Dialogues")  that  vice  is  igno- 
rance, that  all  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  masses  arc  the  direct  result  of 
ignorance.  They  point  triumphantly 
to  the  fact  that  since  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Board  schools  in  England 
the  official  catalogues  of  crime  have 


sensibly  diminished,  and  they  promise 
us  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
greater    change,    when    the    masses 
shall  all  be  instructed  in  the  sciences 
as  well  as  in   politics,  and  when  en- 
lightened public  opinion    will    stamp 
individual      misconduct.       For     the 
same   panacea    will    tend    to   reduce 
indefinitely  the  concomitant  cause — 
poverty — which  they  cannot  but  admit 
to  be  sometimes  the  cause    of  crime, 
even  in  well-disposed  people.     When 
education  is  extended  to  all,  and  there 
is  no  privileged  class  in  this  respect, 
then  all  places  of  emolument  will  be 
open  to  all,  and  if  any    man   remain 
poor  he  will   have    only   himself   to 
blame.     An  enlightened  m^n  will  not 
suffer  this  self-reproach,  and  will  cure 
it    by    turning     his     knowledge     to 
account,    and    obtaining     the    good 
things     attainable     by    public    com- 
petition.    Behind  all  this  lurks  their 
greatest   hope,  though    they   do   not 
speak  it  out  with  the  same  assurance 
as  the  rest.     Education  will    in    due 
time  destroy  the  hateful  distinction  of 
ranks  which  accentuates  the  difference 
of  rich  and    poor   by   the   fact    that 
hitherto  the  rich,  as  a  rule,    become 
cultivated,    and    the    poor    do   not. 
When  the  pauper  becomes  as  educated 
as  the  peer,  and  the  only  plain  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  one  of  in- 
herited wealth,  when  the  latter    can 
only  put  the  vague  and  unsubstantial 
influence    of  ancient   traditions   into 
the  scale  against  a  majority  of  votes, 
then    all    aristocracy    will    soon    be 
abolished ;    even    the    privileges    of 
ancient    seats   of    learning   will   dis- 
appear,   and     if    the     hated     word 
'  aristocracy '     remain    at   all  in   the 
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language,  it  will  be  applied  only  to 
the  superior  in  intellect  and  character. 
Education  therefore  will  cause  crime 
to  disappear,  will  open  countless 
avenues  to  escape  from  poverty,  and 
will  ultimately  reassert  the  equality  of 
men,  so  long  obscured  by  monoplies 
and  privileges. 

This  is  the  theory  in  its  most  con- 
sistent— or  shall  I  say  its  most  relent- 
less ? — form.  The  majority  of  believers 
in  it  may  not  venture  beyond  the  con- 
fident assertion  that  education  tends 
to  do  all  these  things.  But  let  the 
reader  remember  that,  if  at  the  same 
time  men  proclaim  the  indefinite 
progress  of  our  race  ;  if,  instead  of 
predicting  cycles  of  growth  and  of 
decay,  like  the  ancients,  they  look 
forward  to  irreversible  conquests  over 
the  ills  and  weaknesses  of  men,  then 
the  statement  that  any  cause  tends  to 
a  great  effect  is  a  mere  modest  post- 
ponement of  what  is  really  inevitable. 
I  propose  now  to  review  the  practical 
steps  actually  taken  for  the  realization 
ot  this  theory,  and  to  estimate  the 
actual  gains  or  losses  which  these 
measures  have  entailed.  We  shall 
then  be  in  a  position  to  revert  to  the 
theory,  and  consider  how  far  it  is 
sound,  and,  if  sound,  how  far  it  is 
likely  to  meet  with  irreducible 
obstacles. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  been 
marked  not  only  by  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  Continent,  but  among 
the  careless  and  dilatory  English, 
who  hate  new  theories,  by  great  new 
systems  of  instruction,  organized  by 
the  State,  and  imposed  upon  its 
citizens  with  little  regard  to  that 
liberty  of  the  subject  which  was  once 
thought  the  goal  of  all  civilisation. 
In  the  larger  part  of  Europe  com- 
pulsory schools  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  people,  taxes  are  levied  to 
raise  funds,  and  parents  are  coerced 
to  send  their  children  to  be  taught. 
The  old  Roman  theory  of  the  absolute 
right  of  parents  to  do  what  tiiey   will 


with  their  oftspring  has  given  way  to 
a  theory  akin  to  Plato's,  that  all 
children,  as  possible  citizens,  are  the 
wards  of  the  State  ;  and  so  we  have 
come  to  this  strange  condition  of 
things,  that  while  the  law  is  still  very 
shy  about  interfering  with  physical 
cruelty  in  parents,  the  moral  cruelty 
of  having  their  children  ignorant  is 
promptly  punished.  Nor  is  this  com- 
pulsory instruction  confined  to  the 
mere  elements  of  knowledge  :  there 
are  grades  and  standards  ;  handbooks 
and  compendiums  of  science  which, 
if  learned  off  by  heart,  will  earn  re 
wards  for  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and 
astonish  the  parents  at  home  with  the 
wonders  of  modern  knowledge.  In 
Ireland  these  primary  schools  are 
supplemented  by  a  great  Intermediate 
system,  wherein  the  masses  are  pre- 
pared for  higher  instruction  by 
examinations,  prizes,  and  result  fees, 
which,  instead  of  coercing,  now  coax 
the  growing  child  with  bribes,  and 
soothe  any  remaining  qualms  about 
overwork  in  the  parent  by  exhibiting 
pecuniary  returns,  instead  of  outlays, 
as  the  result  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Tne  edifice  is  crowned  by  the  crea- 
tion, not  only  of  University  Extension 
Lectures,  which  are  supposed  to  bring 
all  the  benefits  of  the  highest  culture 
to  the  common  man's  door,  but  by  the 
endowment  and  chartering  of  new 
bodies,  called  indeed  universities,  but 
only  imitating  the  ancient  seats  of 
learning  m  that  they  give  examinations 
and  confer  the  titles  of  learning  on 
those  who  have  learnt  some  books, 
and  can  answer  part  of  what  they  are 
asked  about  them.  All  this  is  now 
done  for  such  small  fees  as  make  it 
possible  for  the  poorest  classes  to  call 
themselves  Masters  and  Doctors,  and 
consider  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  the  literary  classes  of  a  less  en- 
lightened generation. 

But  all  this  elaborate  multiplication 
of  examining  bodies,  these  cheap 
titles  and  degrees,  these  reductions  of 
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the  requirements  in  money,  time,  and 
residence,    are  as    nothing    in   com- 
parison with  the  opening  of  ahnost 
the  whole  civil  and  military  service  to 
competition,  so  that  the  old  selection 
of  young  men   of  breeding  or  of  in- 
fluence  h?.s    passed    away,   and    our 
armies,    offices,    provinces — in    fact, 
almost  our  whole  public  interests — are 
managed  by  young  men  of  all  sorts 
and    conditions,    chosen    with  little 
reference  to  good  traditions,  or  fine 
physique,  or  attractive  manners,  but 
simply  from  the  reports  of  examiners 
who    have   often    not  even  seen  the 
candidates,    but   who  have  laboured 
through  their  examination-papers. 

These  things  are  so  familiar  to  us 
all  that    any    detailed  description  is 
unnecessary.     We    may   pass    on   at 
once  to    review    the   practical  good 
attained    by  these  great   changes,  as 
well  as  the  reservations  which  may  be 
necessary     in      our    commendation. 
And,  first  of  all,  let   us  consider  what 
seems  the   most  obviously  desirable  : 
of   all,    the    compulsion    laid    upon  ; 
parents    to    send    their    children   to 
school.     This   is   supposed  to  apply   | 
only  to  the  very  poor  and  ignorant,   j 
I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  law,   j 
if  impartially  applied,    will  punish  a  i 
great  number  of  people,  calling  them-   | 
selves  gentry,    in  Ireland,  who  allow 
their  children  to  grow  up  to  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  without  any  in- 
struction   except,    perhaps,    learning 
to   read.     Even    this    and    ordinary 
writing  have  to  be  taught  in  numerous 
cases  to  boys  of  fourteen,  sent  at  last,  ' 
after    many    postponements,    delays,  j 
and  haggling   about   school  fees,    to 
Irish  schoolmasters,  who  are  severely  ! 
criticised    because    these     boys    are 
found  raw   and  ignorant  when   they 
attempt  to  enter  colleges  or  profession- 
al schools  at  the    age   of  seventeen. 
It  is  with  the  intellect  as  it  is  with  the 
land  of  Ireland.    A  great  part  of  both 
is  lying  waste   for  want  of  diligence 
and  decent   thrift.     When    both   are 


fairly  cultivated    the    wealth    of  the 
country  will   be  astonishing.^     When 
I   parents   of  the    quasi-upper    classes 
behave  in  this  way,  it  is  high  time  for 
the  law  to  interfere,  and  teach  them 
that  they  have  duties    towards  their 
children. 
j       But  I  greatly  fear  that,  in  Ireland  at 
I  least,  the  stringency  of  the  law  will 
be  shown  to   the  very   poor,  and  the 
1  police  will  hesitate  to  enforce  school 
attendance  upon  the  squireen,   while 
they  diligently  coerce  the  peasant,  to 
whom  schools  bring  far  less  palpable 
j  advantages.     For  to  the  very  poor  in 
Ireland,  and  I  suppose   in   England 
too,     compulsory     attendance    upon 
schools  often  brings  great  hardships 
t  both  on  parents  who  send  and  children 
!  who    go.     I    remember   attending   a 
Social  Science  Conference  in    Dublin 
some  years  ago,  when  I  went  into  a 
debate  in  the    Education   section  to 
advocate    compulsory    schooling   for 
the   poor.     Before    the    debate    was 
over   I    was   persuaded   that    I    was 
mistaken.     The  very  poor  in  Ireland 
are  often  scattered  thinly  over  large 
areas ;  their  children   are   badly   fed 
and  clad ;  even  the  youngest  ol  them 
can  lielp  their  parents  at  home.     The 
herding  of  cattle  or  goats,  which  must 
be  kept  from  trespassing  on  unfenced 
crops,  occupies  many  from    the   age 
of  four  years  old.     Unless,  therefore, 
schools  are  within  easy  distance,  unless 
the  weather  is  fair,  unless  the  children 
have  a  good  breakfast  before  starting, 
there  may  be  great  sustained  cruelty 
in  such  coercion,  and  in  many  cases 
the  children  only  obtain  the  teaching 

*  A  very  expsrienced  Englishman,  and, 
moreover,  what  we  call  a  thorough  Saxon, 
with  no  Irish  sympathies,  who  was  head  of 
a  large  Dublin  school  for  some  years,  assured 
m£  that  while  in  any  ordinary  E  iglish  class 
ten  ou:  of  twelve  bjys  were  stupid  and  hard 
to  teach,  the  same  proportion  in  an  Irish 
class  were  distinctly  clever.  He  added  that, 
as  soon  as  the  parents  learned  to  begin  soon 
enough,  and  the  boys  and  their  masters 
learned  method,  they  would  win  all  the  com-> 
petiuons  in  the  empire. 
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of  some  older  child,  who  knows 
nothing  thoroughly,  so  that  several 
years  are  spent  in  learning,  and  in 
the  end  neither  reading  nor  writing 
has  been  acquired." 

And  when  the  instruction  is  success- 
ful, to  what  does  it  lead?  To  the 
reading  of  the  lowest  and  worst  forms 
of  ephemeral  literature.  I  mean  that 
which  is  distinctly  intended  to  be  in- 
flammatory, to  rouse  passions,  of 
which  the  political,  which  are  bad 
enough,  are,  perhaps,  the  least  repre- 
hensible. Compulsory  teaching  of 
the  poor  is  therefore  less  than  a  half- 
measure,  if  we  do  not  provide  the 
natural  sequel — a  good  supply  of 
reading.  Local  libraries  should  be 
attached  to  every  school,  and  every 
poor  child  should  be  brought  within 
reach  of  at  least  some  of  the  books 
which  make  it  worth  while  to  learn  to 
read.  We  shall  consider  the  modern 
Intermediate  system  in  connection 
with  the  competitive  system  generally, 
and  pass  on  to  the  vulgarisation  of 
universities  and  their  titles  by  ex- 
tensions and  new  foundations. 

There  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
this  whole  l  iscussion  where  the  old 
and  trite  distirction  between  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction  must  not  be 
kept  in  mind.''  In  the  case  of  Ex- 
tension schemes  there  is,  indeed, 
some  teaching,  but  neither  systema- 
tic nor  general.  There  can  be  no 
attempt  made  to  mould  the  pupil's 
mind  and  character  ;  nor  is  this  teach- 
ing much  more  than  a  prelude  to  the 
local  examinations  in  which  the  pupils 

^  I  state  this  from  cases  under  my  own 
observation. 

*  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  while  the 
French,  who  understand  the  use  of  language, 
call  their  director  of  this  department  the 
Minister  of  Public  tnstruction,  the  English, 
with  greater  ignorance  (or  is  it  greater 
assurance  ?),  call  him  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education — in  fact,  Minister  of 
Education,  thrugh  such  a  thing  as  real 
education  is  seldom  dreamt  of  in  the  whole 
department. 


even  competitions  ;  but  rather  the 
prolonged  and  thorough  teaching 
of  the  great  subjects  of  knowledge 
concurrently,  to  pupils  under  moral 
discipline,  leading  a  common  life, 
and  having  their  characters  moulded 
by  subtle  forces  which  operate  per- 
petually upon  that  common  life.  Even 
now  when  the  old  universities  are 
violating  their  trust,  when  they  are 
allowing  examinations  to  usurp  a 
more  than  subordinate  place  ;  even 
when  they  are  relaxing  those  general 
requirements  which  constitute  their 
only  idea,  for  the  pursuit  of  single 
subjects — even  now  the  education  of 
a  university  differs  ioto  ccelo  from  in- 
struction induced  by  the  tests  of  an 
examining  body.  The  so-called 
graduates  of  such  a  concern  come 
from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  are 
not  required  to  have  any  common 
life,  nay  even  ordinary  acquaintance  ; 
they  have  no  common  traditions,  in 
tellectual  or  otherwise  ;  no  solidarity, 
even  in  sentiment. 

Why,  then,  is  this  monstrous  birth 
of  cur  century  so  prosperous  ?  Why 
are  its  ubiquitous  examinations  crowd- 
ed with  candidates  ?  Because  it 
gives  for  very  little  money,  and  in  re- 
turn for  a  very  small  outlay,  all  the 
titles  once  reserved  for  those  who  had 
spent  treasure  in  money  and  time  to 
acquire  them.  These  titles,  however 
acquired,  are  the  passports  (o  many 
professions  ;  as  they  once  used  to 
mark  those  who  had  leisure  and 
means  to  be  educated,  so  now  they 
are  still  supposed  to  suggest  the  same 
distinction.  But  the  B.A.  is  like  the 
commission  in  the  army,  which  used 
to  mark  the  officer  and  the  gentle- 
man, and  which  is  therefore  still  very 
attractive  to  those  whose  claim  to  be 
the  latter  is  doubtful.  Such  attain- 
ments are  now  no  longer  the  marks 
of  better  breeding  or  culture,  but  of 
success  in  passing  an  examination. 
How  long  the  old  associations  will 
cling    about    either    title    is    not    a 
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are  to  acquire  certificates  and  titles. 
But  the  truly  typical  instances  of  in- 
struction setting  up  for  education  are 
the  examining  bodies  which  assume 
the  title  of  university,  though  lacking 
every  single  distinctive  feature  con- 
noted by  that  ancient  and  once  un- 
ambiguous term.  Examinations  are 
not  essential  to  a  university,  nor  are 
pleasant  topic  to  discuss.  What  I  am 
here  more  immediately  concerned 
with  is  the  effect  which  cheap  uni- 
versity degrees  will  have  upon  the 
lower  classes,  or  masses,  who  obtain 
them. 

If  the  knowledge  obtained  by  this 
instruction — I  mean  the  preparation 
for  the  examinations — were  to  be 
utilised  in  the  sphere  of  life  occupied 
by  the  graduates,  very  good  results 
might  sometimes  ensue.  Here  and 
there  may  also  be  found  a  dormant 
genius,  whose  energies  are  awakened 
by  this  stimulus,  and  who  starts  from 
mere  examination  work  into  indepen- 
dent thinking.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  such  a  case,  but  we  must 
suppose  it  possible.  The  great  dan- 
ger, which  is  not  theoretical  or 
threatening,  but  practical  and  pres- 
sing, is  that  these  titles  conferred 
upon  the  poor  and  ambitious  will  set 
them  to  despise  their  own  sphere,  and 
seek  the  occupations  of  what  are 
called  gentlemen.  Take  the  case  of 
modern  Greece.  Here  the  Govern- 
ment gave  free  university  education 
to  any  pauper  who  could  support  him- 
self by  the  most  menial  occupations 
at  Athens.  This  system  crowded 
the  country  with  graduates  and  licen- 
tiates, all  qualified  for  the  learned 
professions.  What  is  the  result  ? 
Fields,  even  in  Attica,  are  lying  fal- 
low ;  every  young  graduate  despises 
the  plough  and  the  counter  ;  he  must 
be  a  man  of  letters,  an  advocate,  a 
politician,  one  of  the  intellectual 
classes.  And  so  the  cafds  are  politi- 
cal clubs  ;  the  daily  press  inundates 
the  public  ;  the  professions  are  ruijned 


with  crowding,  while  the  actual  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  agriculture, 
mining,  and  the  like  are  lying  un- 
developed.^ 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  likely  to  be 
very  similar.  An  examining  body, 
styled  the  Royal  University,  estab- 
lished by  the  side  of  the  old  and  real 
University  of  Dublin,  gives  all  the 
degrees  required  for  professions  for  a 
few  examinations  and  a  few  pounds.^ 
I  need  hardly  tell  anyone,  even  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  country, 
that  its  farmers  are  so  slovenly  and 
ignorant,  its  business  men  so  idle  and 
slack,  that  we  may  safely  aver  not 
one-half  the  natural  produce  of  the 
island  is  realised.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions — admirably  cultivated 
spots  in  the  country,,  and  energetic 
people  in  the  towns  ;  but  they  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  what  I  say  is  stirctly, 
if  not  universally,  true.  If  the  new 
spread  of  instruction  were  producing 
its  expected  results,  these  fauits 
should  be  rapidly  disappearing.  I 
cannot  see  any  such  gradual  improve- 
ment, but  I  can  see  very  plainly  that 
all  the  professions,  including  those  of 
politics  and  of  the  press,  are  being 
crowded  with  second-rate  persons. 
The  old  traditions  of  the  Church,  the 
Bar,  the  Hospital  are  vanishing ;  amid 
the  throng  of  inferior  men  real  emin- 
ence is  disappearing  ;  profits  are  be- 
coming so  small  and  precarious  as  to 
impair  the  liberty,  and  with  it  the 
dignity,  of  the  professional  man.  The 
change  of  tone  in  these  classes  is  even 

*  While  I  am  writing  these  words  I  hear 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister,  the  wise 
and  enlightened  M.  Tricoupis,  has  es- 
tablished university  charges  at  Athens,  and 
so  has  driven  away  a  hungry  crowd,  which 
would  not,  or  could  not,  afford  even  nominal 
fees. 

*  I  know  very  well  that  a  section  of  this 
establishment  consists  of  the  old  Queen's 
Colleges,  which  are  genuine  teaching  bodies. 
They  were  forced  into  the  new  system  against 
their  will,  and  are  even  now  only  a  fraction 
of  the  crowd  that  comes  up  for  examinations. 
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still  more  marked,  and  more  regret- 
table. 

We  are  told  on  the  other  side  that 
it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  every  poor 
boy  to  have  his  chance ;  that  now  the 
highest  posts  are  within  his  reach. 
The  reply  is  that  for  centuries  back 
the  highest  posts  have  been  within  the 
reach  of  any  real  genius.  There  have 
been,  at  all  the  old  universities,  free 
places  or  scholarships  open  to  the 
very  poor.  We  can  point  with  pride 
to  some  of  the  greatest  Irishmen  who 
began  life  as  sizars  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  But  so  rare  are  these  in- 
tellects, that  we  may  safely  asiert  the 
free  places  for  the  brilliant  poor  to 
have  always  been  far  more  than  suf- 
ficient. Let  us  rather  consider  the 
poor  boy  of  average  smartness  and 
ambition.     Is  it  a  splendid  thing  for 


him  to  leave  his  sphere,  and  become 
an  ordinary  member  ofthe  professional 
classes  ?  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  society 
to  have  him  there  ?  Is  he  likely  to 
be  happier  and  more  content  ?  Is  he 
likely  to  do  more  good  ?  Or  are  we 
nursing  up  alarge  body  of  malcontents 
who  will  disturb  society,  and  seek  to 
destroy  those  more  refined  classes 
that  refuse  to  take  them  at  their  own 
estimate  ?  Surely  what  we  want  is 
not  an  additional  crowd  of  shoddy 
graduates,  but  a  larger  number  of 
earnest  farmers,  and  artisans,  and 
shopkeepers,  and  men  of  ordinary 
business,  whose  thrift  and  honesty 
will  shame  and  reform  the  idle  and 
the  dishonest.  Is  our  Examination 
Board  with  its  titles  and  credential 
helping  us  to  that  ? 

Continued. 


THE  FARM  UNREST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


IN  the  long  and  varied  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  farm  decadence 
in  New  England  almost  the  whole 
stress  of  the  inquiry  has  been  laid 
upon  the  causes  which  are  purely 
purely  economic.  The  tariff,  western 
competition,  prices  of  farm  products 
or  prices  of  the  commodities  of  farm 
consumption  have  carried  the  burden 
of  the  argument.  That  these  may  be 
potential  factors  in  causing  the  sinister 
changes  which  have  come  into  the 
life  of  the  New  England  farmer,  is 
not  here  denied.  But  that  they  have 
been  amplified  overmuch,  and  that 
the  causes  of  a  secondary  and  social 
character  shadowing  the  farm  have 
been  either  ignored  or  underrated,  is 
a  conclusion  which  a  full  examination 
seems  to  justify.  Often  the  economic 
cause  blends  closely  with  the  social 
one,  and  the  difficulty  of  separating 
the  two  is  an  obstacle  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject.  So  intimately  is 
wealth  united  with  most  of  the  ques- 
tions of  human  condition,  that  it  may 


be  hard  to  outline  clearly,  just  where 
in  the  New  England  farm  problem 
economy  ends,  and  the  social  or  sen- 
timental factor  begins.  But  in  these 
pages  the  attempt  will  be  made,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  two  causes 
apart,  or,  at  least,  to  treat  the  econo- 
mic influence  as  a  collateral  cause 
Avhile  not  subtracting  from  its  force. 

Except  the  almost  single  industry 
of  trading  in  furs  with  the  Indians, 
the  base  line  of  toil  among  our  earliest 
Puritan  forefathers  was  agriculture. 
Their  industrial  emblems  were  the 
axe  and  plow,  their  first  thoughts,  of 
land  to  be  conquered  or  bought  from 
the  red  men.  As  in  all  primeval 
lands,  fertile  but  deficient  in  the 
precious  metals  or  other  sources  of 
quick  profit,  the  pioneers,  poor  in 
purse  but  hardy  in  temper  and  thews, 
faced  as  their  initial  problem  of  exist- 
ence the  subjugation  of  the  soil — a 
problem  which  expanded  in  widening 
circles  as  new  townships  were  colonized 
and  the  fur  trade  died  away.     As   the 
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colonists  moved  inland  and  away  from 
.he  levels  of  the  shore,  the  country 
became  rougher,  the  soils  more 
obdurate  and  the  task  of  subduing 
them  more  difficult.  The  later 
migration  from  New  England  to  the 
richer  lands  of  the  west  was  thus,  in  a 
sense,  inverted  among  the  first  two  or 
three  generations  from  the  settlers. 
But  the  very  harshness  of  the  picture- 
sque but  rugged  lands  of  lower  New 
England  east  of  the  Hudson  held  the 
settlers  longer  in  the  clearing  and, 
when  cleared,  impressed  their  im- 
mediate descendants  with  loftier 
notions  of  the  value  of  the  meadow, 
of  the  arable  land  and  of  the  pasture 
of  the  established  farm.  Thus,  not 
only  the  agricultural  traditions  and 
habitudes  derived  from  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  special 
conditions  of  soil  combined  to  give 
New  England  a  population  to  whom 
agriculture  was  not  only  a  vocation 
but  a  kind  of  industrial  creed.  It 
dominated  the  New  Englander's  life 
of  toil  and  trade  very  much  as  the 
orthodox  Puritan  religion  dominated 
his  soul. 

Out  of  this  agricultural  epoch  of 
New  England  lasting  for  some  two 
centuries  came  perhaps  the  grandest 
stock  of  men,  measured  by  their 
fundamental  and  deeper  traits,  that 
ever  sprung  upon  the  earth.  But  we 
concern  ourselves  not  now  with  any 
analysis  or  praise  of  the  Puritan  or 
sub  Puritan  character,  but  merely  with 
those  institutions  and  habits  of  the 
time  which  made  content  on  the  farm, 
where  now  are  restlessness  and  dis- 
content. 

The  first,  most  forceful  and  most 
conspicuous  social  fact  in  a  com- 
munity where  almost  everybody  was 
a  farmer  was  the  levelling  of  the  class 
distinction.  The  soil  tiller  who  owned 
his  land  might  have  to  toil  for  a  living 
like  a  serf,  but  he  never  incurred  the 
serf's  degradation.  Around  him  and 
on  the  same  level  the  great  mass  of 


the  community  were  his  fellow  farmers, 
whom  he  never  gazed  upon  from 
below,  either  as  a  matter  of  social 
rank  or  from  the  plane  of  inferior 
vocation.  Slightly  beneath  him  were 
the  class  of  farm  laborers — not  many, 
when  wooded  lands  were  cheap,  nor 
profoundly  lowered  as  a  class,  in  days 
when  farmers  themselves  interchanged 
services  and  toiled  even  harder  than 
their  own  field  hands.  The  country 
merchant  v/as,  unless  exceptionally 
rich,  the  farmer's  peer,  no  better  and 
no  worse,  in  the  social  scale.  Above 
the  farmer  stood  only  the  men  of  the 
professions,  usually  college  graduates, 
including  the  minister,  and  the 
squirearchs.  But  these,  while  they 
formed  a  certain  distinctive  "  cult," 
were  too  few  to  be  a  very  strongly 
emphasized  group  or  impress  the  class 
distinction  harshly.  Of  the  two  most 
prominent,  the  minister,  vested  with 
powers  well  nigh  pontifical,  yet  held 
them  not  of  men  ;  and  the  old  country 
squires,  under  the  microscope  of  time 
and  New  England  novels,  have 
obtained  in  our  day  a  greatly  magni- 
fied importance  which  they  never 
really  possessed.  If  the  farmer  had 
to  wrestle  hard  with  his  niggard  soils 
and  had  slight  education  and  few 
creature  comforts,  he  had,  as  offsets, 
simple  wants,  social  equality  and  an 
assertive  manhood.  He  was  in  a 
large  sense  the  dv'is  Romanus  of  his 
time  and  place. 

Following  closely  on  equality  as  a 
benign  influence,  making  for  many 
social  as  well  as  civic  virtues,  was 
what  may  be  called  the  localization  of 
interests.  The  farmers  were  far  shut 
in  from  the  outer  world  in  days  when 
the  telegraph,  daily  paper  and  railroad 
were  things  unknown,  and  a  journey 
by  the  lumbering  stage-coach,  the 
event  of  a  lifetime.  Outside  of  the 
farm  itself  almost  every  energy  had 
to  focus  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  township  and  its  village.  Every 
small  incident   was  magnified  in  im- 
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portance  as  seen  through  the  lenses 
of  the  little  farm  communities.  A 
journey  to  the  nearest  city  was  more 
momentous  thau  a  trip  to  Europe 
now,  a  change  of  town  officers  more 
absorbing  than  a  cabinet  crisis  in 
England,  and  the  steeple  of  the  little 
orthodox  church  towered  higher  than 
the  cross  of  St.  Paul's.  The  motions 
— and  emotions — of  the  farmer  were 
centripetal  in  every  social  and  civic 
relation.  The  principle  of  association 
and  neighborhood  spirit  both  were 
most  intense,  expressed  in  the  town 
meetings,  the  singing  schools,  the 
sewing  society,  "  stripping  character 
at  home  while  it  clothed  the  heathen 
abroad,"  and  yet  with  a  deeper 
significance  than  the  satire  of  the 
"Widow  Bedott  Papers  "  can  mask. 
Even  the  cramped  dogmatism  and 
fiery  doctrine  of  the  'church  had  a 
value,  too  little  recognized  now,  in 
strengthening  the  habit  of  association, 
and  making  the  House  of  God  a 
veritable  "  meeting  house,"  in  which 
the  social  threads  of  the  community 
were  knit  more  closely  together. 
Much  we  may  see  in  the  social, 
religious  and  linguistic  oddities  of  the 
time  to  waken  humor.  But  the 
humor  can  never  shift  to  derision, 
when  we  descry  the  fact  amid  the 
bigotry  of  opinion,  the  acuteness  in 
bargain,  the  household  economies 
not  rarely  debased  into  parsimony, 
that  the  shadows  were  silver  tinged 
by  neighborly  kindness,  by  the  bed- 
rock integrities,  and  that  even  the 
austere  religion  of  the  New  England 
theocracy,  not  inaptly  described  as  an 
ever  brooding  sense  that  something 
awful  was  always  going  to  happen, 
yet  had  its  useful  function  in  the  farm 
society. 

The  picture  of  the  past  changes 
into  the  sharper  limnings  of  the 
present.  It  shows  the  New  England 
farmer  given  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  economicolly  bettered^  But 
what  a  shifting  in  his  environment,  in 


his  sentimental  comforts,  in  his  social 
status  and  in  most  of  the  prime  ele- 
ments of  his  content? 

With  the  first  coming  of  the  rail- 
road into  New  E^ngland,  the  town 
barriers  which  confined  the  energies 
of  the  farm  communities  began  to 
sink.  Thenceforth  the  world  was 
open  and  the  farm  interest,  before  so 
concentrated  and  localized,  began  to 
be  diffused.  Following  the  railroad 
came  the  factory  city  and  factory 
town,  not  only  drawing  away  the  farm 
youth  and  farm  laborers",  but  absorb- 
ing also  the  small  factories  planted 
on  the  New  England  streams.     Coin- 


1  Iq  all  the  computations  which  the  writer 
has  seen,  and  in  not  a  few  that  he  has  made, 
the  figures  indicate  that — chiefly  owing  to 
the  cheapening  of  commodities  by  mechanical 
invention — the  farmer  buys  in  a  cheaper 
market  than,  say,  half  a  century  ago,  while 
most  of  his  farm  products  command  a  higher 
price.  But  against  him  must  be  set  the 
great  increase  of  about  80  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  farm  labour.  While  no  accurate 
general  figures  relating  to  his  comparative 
lot  can  be  given,  owing  to  the  uncertain 
ratijs  with  much  different  articles  enter  into 
both  consumption  and  production,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  New  England 
farmer,  working  as  hard  and  practicin<j  the 
same  economies  as  in  old  times,  would  be 
better  off  now  than  then.  Whether  we 
ought  to  expect  him  to  relurn  to  tlie  awiul 
toil  in  household  and  field  of  those  days,  is 
quite  another  question. 

2  Taking  the  thirty-seven  farm  towns 
nearest  the  twelve  cities  of  Connecticut — 
which  are  all  factory  cUies — the  loss  in 
population  during  the  census  decade  from 
1880  to  1890  was  about  ten  per  cent.  The 
twenty-two  farm  towns  of  the  chief  agri- 
cultural county  in  the  State,  all  removed 
from  cities,  show  a  loss  during  the  same 
decade  of  about  seven  per  cent.  Out  of  the 
16S  towns  in  Connecticut  100  towns,  nearly 
all  agricultural,  show  a  loss  in  assessed  pro- 
perty of  almost  $19,000,000  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  although  most  of  them  are  not 
far  away  from  cities  or  factory  towns.  If 
there  are  any  vantages  of  proximity  of 
factory  and  farm,  they  seem  to  be, more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  deadly  "  drain  "  of 
the  former  upon  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  farm  labor. 
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cidently  poured  in  the  tide  of  foreign 
immigration/  bringing  contact  with 
new,  if  not  lower,  standards  of 
Uvings.^     Wealth,  seeking  other   and 

1  The  force  of  the  impact  of  foreign  ele- 
ments on  New  England  is  shown  impiessive- 
ly  in  the  new  cmsus  returns,  though  cjm- 
parisons  cannot  be  made  in  the  cise  of 
Maine,  which  is  omitted  in  the  census 
returns  of  1880.  Counting  as  foreigners  the 
first  generation  born  in  this  country  from 
foreigners  and  excluding  negroes,  we  obtain 
the  following  table  of  gains  and  losses 
(marked  respectively  by  the  plus  and  minus 
sign)  for  the  last  census  decade  in  the  New 
England  States  outside  of  Maine  : 

Native  Foreign 

New  Hampshire — 13609  +   43,143 

Vermont — 10,692  +    10,281 

Massachusetts +71.673  +  379  212 

Rhode  Idand +10806  +    57,010 

Connecticut     +22,910  +   99375 

+  81,188  +589,021 
The  '*  native  whites  from  native  parents  "  in 
Mussachusetts  now  are  but  42.6'jipeT  cent, 
of  the  population  of  that  state  ;  in  Rhode 
Island  39  81  per  c:nt.,  and  in  Connecticut 
47. 87  per  cent.  These  figures  count  as 
native  those  born  into  the  second  generation 
from  the  immigrants,  and  were  taken  two 
years  ago,  leaving  that  time  for  a  new 
foreign  increment.  The  incoming  of  the 
French  Canadians  is,  mo. cover,  a  spscial 
and  new  branch  of  immigration  of  which 
New  England  ia  receiving  the  onset. 

2  See  ariicle  by  President  Francis  A. 
Walker  in  the  Forum  of  Auj;ust,  i89i' 
One  of  the  features  of  the  farm  life,  due 
largely  to  the  farmer's  contact  with  modern 
"civilization,"  is  the  diminution  of  the 
family,  a  fact  which  aimost  every  census 
enumerator  in  agricultural  regions  of  New 
England  has  noticed.  At  this  point,  too,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  native  race  are  not  only 
overreached  by  immigration  but  by  the 
fecundi.y  of  the  imported  racss,  a'though 
the  death-rate  of  the  laUer  is  much  higher. 
Returns  from  an  investigation  made  some 
years  ago  in  Massachusetts  show  that  native 
mothers  bore,  on  an  average,  3.37  children, 
of  whom  there  wete  then  living  2.41  .96 
dead  ;  while  foreign  mothtrs  in  the  stale 
bore  5.22  children,  of  whom  there  were 
then  living  3.46  and  1.76  were  dead.  The 
survival  ratios  of  the  two  classes  are,  there- 
fore, about  3,46  to  2.41.  The  ratio  would 
probably  favor  the  imported  races  still  more, 
if  the  comparisons  were  made  in  the  luial 
regions,  and  the  unsanitary  conditions,  in 
which  so  many  foreigners  live  in  the  cities, 
allowed  for. 


quicker  investment  than  the  farm, 
generated  yet  more  wealth,  and  the 
riches  thus  accumulated  stratified  the 
communities  and  created  classes, 
some  of  them  lower  in  morale  than 
the  farmer,  others  holding  themselves 
aloof  and  above  him.  Industrially 
conservative,  the  farmer  thus  has 
seen  the  mechanical  vocations  out- 
stripping him  and  the  whole  federal 
policy  of  the  nation  thrown  against 
him  in  the  scale,  aggravating  ills 
which  a  different  policy  would  have 
left  bad  enough  at  best.  The  New 
England  farmer  stands  industrially 
to-day  on  a  little  hillock  but  slightly 
raised  from  the  old  level ;  all  around 
him  he  looks  upwards  to  mountains, 
the  symbols  of  the  progress  and 
achievements  of  other  callings  than  his 
own  ;  while  socially  he  is  not  even 
on  the  old  plane,  but  in  a  depression 
below  it.  The  allurements  of  fortunes 
often  quickly  made,  very  often  tariff- 
made,  and  of  the  swift  life  and  luxuries 
of  the  cities  circle  him  closely  on 
every  hand,  and  the  verbal  jokes  of 
the  wits  and  the  cartoons  of  the 
familiar  "  Farmer  Hayseed  "  type, 
play  with  sharpest  stings  on  the 
fancies  of  the  younger  farm  genera- 
tion.^ 

The  results  may  be  briefly,  and  it 
may  be  added,  sadly  told  :  The 
delimitation  of  the  fanners  of  New 
England  into  a  special  and  relatively, 
if  not  absolutely,  decreasing  class  ; 
the    cheapening  of   the    farms  f  the 

^  See  article  by  Prof.  W.  II.  Brewer  in 
"  New  Englander"  of  May,  1890. 

^  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  "aban- 
doned "  farm  of  New  England  is  a  mis- 
nomer, but  the  extreme  cheapeaening  of 
them  is  a  most  amazing  and  realistic  fact. 
The  best  statistics,  perhaps,  on  the  subject 
are  supplied. by  Sec.etary  T.  S.  Gold,  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  nf  Agriculture,  in  his 
pamphlet  advertising  cheap  farms  for  sale. 
The  average  "  asked  "  price — whfch  would 
be  somewhatj  lower  at  actual  sale — for  20 
farms,  including  all  buildings  and  containing 
2  948  acres  or  about  4J  square  miles,  is 
$7.56  an  acre  or  about  $22,300  for  the  whole 
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decline  of  the  old  yeoman  pride ;  the 
decay  of  the  local  spirit  and  of  the 
habit  of  association  f  a  lowered  in- 
terest in  politics  and  civic  matters,  so 
that  even  the  old  contentions  and 
educ^.tional  town  meeting  is  but  a 
very  occasional  sanction  of  De- 
Toqueville's  panegyrics ;  and  dis- 
content, brooding  or  active,  signified 
in  the  long  procession  of  the  yoiwiger 
sons  of  the  farm  moving  to  the  cities 
or  to  the  west. 

Political  economists  usually  deal 
with  this  situation  by  the  academic 
argument  urging  the  New  England 
farmer  to  retrenchment.  They  say 
to  him  :  "  Return  to  the  old  sim- 
plicities of  farm  life,  discard  fashion, 
stop  imitating  the  whims  and  luxuries 
of  the  upper  classes  and  adopt,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  ancestral  habit  of 
self-denial."  They  emphasize  the 
modern  love  of  dress  on  the  farm,  the 
buggy  which  has  supplanted  the  old 
box  wagon,  the  expensive  tastes  of 
the  younger  sous  of  the  soil,  and  the 
general  scale  of  living  too  high  for  the 
farm  to  sustain  now,  just  as  it  would 
have  been  too  high  a  century  ago. 
And  they  aver  with  considerable  force 

Twelve  farms  in  large  factory  towns,  some 
of  them  containing  cities,  have  an  asked 
price,  inc'uding  buildings,  of  about  $31  an 
acre  or  $18.34  'ess  than  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  Connecticut  farms  as  given  in  the 
census  of  18S0. 

^  In  one  New  England  county  no  less  than 
sixteen  small  "  country  stores  "  last  January 
gave  up  business — many  of  them  doubtless 
ofihe"litlle  country  store  "  type  that  used 
to  be  found  at  every  important  crossroads  and 
in  the  small  hamlets.  To  those  who  are 
aware  what  a  p  inciple  of  association  these 
stores  with  their  "  bema  of  the  barrel  head" 
have  represented  in  rural  Yankee  life  their 
downfall  under  thecompe^ition  of  the  modern 
system  of  trade  certainly  has  a  social  signi- 
ficance. In  the  same  direction  is  the  change 
unfortunately  made  necessary  by  elections 
under  secret  bollot  laws,  which  exclude  the 
electors  from  ihe  ballot  boxes  except  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  v(  ting  and  impair 
much  the  social  character  of  the  old  voting 
days. 


that,  if  the  New  England  farmer  will 
join  self-restraint  with  hard  toil,  then 
improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
cheaper  articles  of  farm  consumption 
and,  on  the  whole,  higher  prices  of 
farm  products  will  "  make  the  farm 
pay,"  enable  the  owner  to  lay  up 
money  and  attain  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort  and  of  self-cultivation. 

The  plea  has  its  strength,  and  no 
apology  is  offered  here  for  the  too 
common  habit  on  the  farm  of  aping 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  Yet  it  is  a 
frailty  deep  rooted  in  human  nature 
and  not  confined  to  the  soil.  More- 
over there  are  certain  directions  in 
which  the  farmer  may  plead  abatement. 
For  example  :  The  country  doctor  of 
the  old  days  charged  fifty  cents  a  visit. 
Now  his  usual  charge  is  two  dollars. 
Shall  the  modern  farmer  therefore  call 
in  the  physician  less  often,  and  is  he 
not  fairly  entitled  to  good  medical 
service  ?  Can  he  in  death  dispense 
with  the  costly  offices  of  the  modern 
undertaker  and  go  back  to  the  times 
when  friends  dug  the  grave,  the  farm 
supplied  the  hearse,  and  the  plain 
butternut  coffin  enclosed  its  silent 
tenant.  Again  there  is  the  far  more 
serious  problem  of  farm  education, 
when  the  times  demand  a  higher 
degree  of  training  than  the  little  red 
school  house  used  to  give  or  gives 
now.  Where  and  how  can  the  farmer 
educate  his  sons  and  daughters  ?  If 
he  happens  to  live  in  a  large  town  with 
its  high  school,  that  branch  of  the 
life  problem  may  be  solved.  But  in 
the  little  farm  towns,  where  even  low 
taxes  are  a  vt xing  burden,  and  where 
the  district  school  and  three  R's  are 
still  the  educational  standards,  in  what 
direction  toward  the  higher  training 
shall  the  farmer's  rational  ambition 
for  his  children  turn  ?^  There  is  just 
here,  moreover,  an  enigma,  not  merely 
for  our  farmers,  but  for  our  universities 

I  See  the  recent  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  on  the  condition  of  the 
pub'ic  schools  in  New  London  Couniy. 
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and  colleges.  In  the  development  of 
the  higher  education  their  standards 
of  admission  have  been  raised,  until 
special  training  and  a  long  and  severe 
course  of  study  must  usually  precede 
the  successful  entrance  examination. 
Where  and  in  what  way  the  farmer's 
sons,  our  most  earnest  and  successful 
group  of  scholars,  can  cope  with  the 
newer  and  severer  tests  of  admission 
— lads  who  used  to  "fit"  with  country 
clergyman  not  now  able  to  pass  the 
examination  themselves — is  surely  a 
thing  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
our  university  instructors.  It  and  the 
whole  question  of  education  serve  to 
illustrate  most  vividly  the  "  urban  ten- 
dency "  of  the  times,  which  has  made 
hold  farm  luxuries  necessities,  and 
which  differentiates  so  severely  against 
a  tebucolic  satisfactions. 

Constructive  criticism  of  a  farm 
evil  so  deep  set  in  social  changes 
which  are  radical  and  likely  to  be 
permanent,  is  a  rather  gloomy  task. 
That  the  New  England  farmer  on  the 
whole  is  better  educated  than  his 
ancestors  of  the  soil,  that  he  reads 
more,  has  deeper  worldly  wisdom  and 
bears  fewer  of  the  rough  points  of 
mind  and  body,  are  logical  sequels  of 
his  closer  contact  with  the  modern 
refinements.  But  do  these,  revealing 
to  him  his  own  position  in  reference  to 
other  classes  and  vocations  and 
proving  that  his  advancement  is  only 
absolute,  while  relatively  he  has 
dropped  behind  in  the  race,  add  to 
his  social  content  ?  One  or  two 
recent  writers  on  the  topic  have  ex- 
pressed hopes  of  a  farm  revival,  social 
as  well  as  industrial,  from  the  summer 
migration  out  of  the  cities  to  the  farm. 
It  is  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
city  visitor  is  more  and  more  turning 
away  from  the  larger  summer  resorts 
of  New  England  seeking  the  rural 
quietudes,  staying  longer  in  the 
country  and  often,  as  a  boarder  on 
the  farm,  not  only  introducing  the 
lefinements    but    visibly    lifting   the 


economic  burdens  of  the  household. 
Whether  these  are  not  offset  by  the 
nearer  touch  of  the  farmer  with  city 
affectations  and  luxury,  and  whether 
the  farm  "boarding  house"  is  a 
stimulus  or  irritant  of  genuine  agri- 
culture of  the  muscular  yeoman  type, 
may  be  left  to  the  individual  judg- 
ment. 

The  industrial  and  economic  branch 
of  the  subject  has  more  hopeful 
suggestions.  That  the  market  value 
of  New  England  farm  lands  has  abut 
touched  bottom,  and  that  henceforth 
for  a  time  the  farmer's  condition  must 
slowly  rise,  we  may  feel  confident. 
The  questions  of  methods  to  that  end 
is  charged  with  many  queries  and 
sub- queries :  Will  fruit  culture, 
sheep  culture  or  new  kinds  of 
crops  revive  farm  prosperity  and 
for  how  long?  and  what  will  be 
the  farm  satisfactions  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  present  time  and  the 
far  future  when  the  reversed  current 
of  wealth  from  the  teeming  population 
of  the  country  turns  toward  New 
England  and  makes  it  a  Devonshire  ? 
Or,  looking  onward  to  remoter  ulti- 
mates,  when  that  flood  of  wealth  pours 
on  New  England,  will  our  posterity 
find  then  a  race  of  our  present 
"fancy"  farmers^  or  an  agricultural 
system  cognate  with  the  tenant  farm- 
ing of  the  old  world  ?  Wherever 
these  remoter  forecasts  may  end,  we 
can  at  least  believe  in  a  kind  of 
transition  period  when  the  farm  unrest 
will  be  diminished  along  with  the  in- 
dustrial rise  of  farm  life,  and  when 
we  may  see   a   pale  reflection  of  the 

I  The  writer  recalls  the  recent  and 
amusing  spectacle  of  the  workmen  of  a 
millionaire  '•  farmer  "  from  the  city  laying, 
at  twenty  dollars  a  rod,  stone  wall  around  a 
large  swamp  lot  for  which  fifteen  dollars  an 
acre  would  have  been  a  high  price.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  joke  attributed  to  Mr.  W. 
M.  Evarts  when  welcoming  guests  to  his 
New  England  farm  :  "  Gentleman,  I  tffer 
you  champagne  and  milk.  They  cost  me 
just  the  same." 
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social  contentments  of  the  Puritan 
yeomanry.  And,  to  that  end,  we 
ought  to  welcome  and  cheer  the 
granges,  "  leagues  "  and  other  organi- 
zations of  the  New  England  farm, 
pardoning  even  certain  of  their  civic 
heresies  as  being  a  better  symptom 
than  lethargy. 

But  that  we  shall  ever  again  see  the 
old  equalized  and  localized  social 
system    of    the    Yankee    farms,    the 


times  with  their  rush  to  the  cities, 
immigration,  the  growth  of  the  factory 
and  the  swift  transfer  of  wealth  from 
mass  to  class,  seem  to  forbid.  If  the 
the  shadows  are  deep,  it  is  because 
they  are  thrown  by  concrete  things 
which  it  is  the  part  neither  of  wisdom, 
or  of  truth  to  disguise. 

Clarence  Deming. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


TORONTO  OBSERVATORY, 


AT  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
the  proposed  removal  of  the 
meteorological  offices  to  Ottawa  is 
causing  such  widespread  talk,  a  his 
tory  of  the  inception  and  growth  ot 
the  magnetic  observatory  at  Toronto 
and  the  meteorological  service  of  the 
Dominion  will  be  read  with  interest. 
In  1834,  through  the  influence  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  magnetic  survey 
of  the  British  Islands  was  commenced 
by  the  British  Government,  which  in 
two  years,  through  the  efforts  of  five 
of  the  members  of  the  association, 
was  completed.  In  1838  the  as- 
sociation, availing  itself  ot  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  presentation  of 
their  report  to  the  Government,  which 
resulted  in  the  Naval  Expedition 
in  the  following  year  for  a  mag- 
magnetic  survey  of  the  high  latitudes 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  being 
undertaken,  urged  further  the  expedi- 
ency of  extending  the  researches,  by 
fixed  observatories,  to  certain  stations 
of  prominent  magnetic  interest  in  the 
British  colonies,  the  stations  named 
being  Canadaand  Van  Diemen  Island. 
The  Government  having  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  association,  which 
was  also  backed  by  the  Royal  Society, 
and  having  agreed  that  the  officers  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  were  most  com- 
petent to  carry  on  the  surveys,  Lieut. 
Charles  J.  B.  Riddell  was  selected  for 


Canada  with  instructions  to  work 
under  the  directions  of  the  Master- 
General,  or  Major  Edward  Sabine, 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  magnetic 
research  of  the  day,  who  had  charge 
of  the  head  office  for  the  surveys  at 
Woolwich,  Eng.  Leaving  his  detach- 
ment to  embark  with  the  instruments 
in  a  vessel  bound  direct  to  Quebec, 
Lieut.  Riddell  took  passage  by  the 
more  expeditious  route  of  the  United 
States.  After  waiting  on  the  Governor- 
General  at  Montreal,  he  communicated 
to  the  Commanding  Engineer  in 
Canada  his  instructions  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  authority  to  build  an 
observatory.  He  next  proceeded  to 
examine  the  various  localities  which 
were  suggested  as  convenient  sites. 
He  finally  gave  preference  to  Toronto 
where  a  grant  of  two  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College  was  offered 
by  the  Council  of  the  University  on 
the  sole  condition  that  the  buildings 
should  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  of  an  observatory,  and 
that  when  the  observatory  was  discon- 
tinued the  land  should  be  reconveyed 
to  the  university.  In  January,  1840, 
the  Governor  sanctioned  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  necessary  buildings  were 
proceeded  with  early  in  the  spring. 
Lieut.  Riddell,  while  the  buildings 
were  in  progress,  obtained  permission 
to  make  use  of  a   small   unoccupied 
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barracks  in  Toronto,  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  King  and  Bathurst  streets 
as  a  temporary  observatory,  and  the 
instruments  were  accordingly  placed 
in  a  room  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  The  building  was  after- 
wards used  as  an  ordnance  storehouse 
for  the  artillery.  The  new  buildmgs 
which  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
spot  that  the  present  ones  occupy,  in 
latitude  43  deg.  39  mins.  25  sees, 
and  longitude  79  deg.  21  mins.  30 
sees,  west  of  Greenwich,  were  com- 
pleted in  September,  1840  and  Lieut. 
Riddell,  with  his  staff,  composed  of 
Sergt.  James  Johnston,  Bombardier 
James  Walker  and  Acting  Bombardier 
Thomas  Menzies,  took  possession  of 
them.  The  buildings  then  consisted 
of  an  observatory,  having  two  apart- 
ments, one  50  feet  by  20,  for  the  in- 
struments, and  the  other  18  feet  by 
12,  for  an  office  and  computing  room, 
with  a  hall  or  vestibule  12  feet  by  6  ; 
a  detached  buildmg,  partly  sunk  in 
the  ground  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
uniform  temperature,  and  containing 
one  room,  18  feet  by  12,  for  experi- 
mental determinations  and  observa- 
tions of  absolute  intensitv.  This  was 
80  feet  from  the  observatory  so  that 
the  instruments  might  not  be  affected 
by  the  magnets.  Other  buildings 
were  the  anemometer  house,  a  small 
shed  for  the  inclination  circle  and 
barracks  for  the  detachment.  The 
whole  ground  was  inclosed  by  a 
picket  the  first  four  buildings  mention- 
ed being  at  the  eastern  end  inside  an 
inner  inclosure,  while  the  bauacks 
were  at  the  western  end.  The  build- 
ings were  constructed  of  12-inch  logs 
rough  hewn  at  the  outside  and  plaster- 
ed on  the  inside.  The  instruments 
were  supported  by  pillars  of  massive 
stone  some  six  or  seven  feet  long  and 
embedded  three  feet  in  masonry.  In 
1 84 1  Acting  Bombardier  Thomas 
Malines  was  added  to  the  staff,  being 
relieved  in  1844  by  Acting  Bombardier 
Grace,  while  Lieut.    Charles   Young- 


husband  took  the  place  of  Lieut. 
Riddell,  whose  ill-health  obliged  him 
to  return  to  England.  Lieut.  Lefroy 
arrived  in  1842,  but  leaving  again  in 
1843  to  join  the  brigade  of  canoes 
going  from  Lachine  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territories,  Lieut.  Younghusband 
was  once  more  in  command.  On  his 
return,  however,  Lieut.  Lefroy  once 
more  assumed  the  control,  which  he 
held  till  1853,  when  the  operations 
of  the  observatory  as  an  Imperial  In- 
stitution were  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  removal,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  of  the  Royal  Artillery  from 
Canada.  After  a  short  cessation, 
however,  the  magnetical  observations, 
which  had  ceased  preparatory  to  the 
removal  of  the  instruments  by  the 
artillery,  were  again  taken  up  under 
the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment in  July.  The  meteorological 
observations  had  been  in  the  mean- 
time carried  on  without  interruption. 
Though  Lieut.  Lefroy  was  recalled, 
through  the  indulgence  of  the  military 
authorities,  the  non  commissioned 
officers  who  had  acted  under  Lieut. 
Lefroy,  Messrs.  Walker,  Menzies  and 
Stewart,  were  permitted  to  continue 
in  the  same  capacity  till  their  retire- 
ment from  active  service  in  1855, 
when  they  became  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  observatory.  Of  these 
Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Stewart  still  lives  and 
occupies  his  positions  m  the  obser- 
vatory James  Walker  died  many 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  long  since 
Thomas  Menzies  departed.  He  left 
behind  him  a  son,  who  was  born  in 
the  observatory  and  who  now  occupies 
a  position  in  it.  When  the  Govern- 
ment took  charge  of  the  institution 
Prof.  Cherryman,  then  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  atj  University 
College,  Toronto,  was  appointed 
director,  and  under  his  auspices  the 
present  buildings  were  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1853.  Since  then  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  the  service  has 
increased    steadily,  until  to  day  it  is. 
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the  only  meteorological  service  on  the 
continent  which  would  be  regarded 
in  Europe  as  standing  in  the  first 
rank.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  how- 
ever, Prof.  Cherryman  retired  and 
Prof.  G.  T.  Kingston  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  a  position  he  occupied 
till  tlie  end  of  January,  1880,  when, 
through  ill  health,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  The  present  director,  Prof. 
C.  H.  Carpmael,  who  had  been  acting 
ao  deputy  to  Prof.  Kingston  for  some 
eight  years,  took  charge  of  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  a  position  which  he  has 
occupied  to  the  credit  both  of 
himself  and  the  service.  While 
the  magnetic  observatory  dates 
away  back  to  the  thirties  the 
origin  of  the  meteorological  service  is 
much  more  modern.  The  inaugura- 
tion and  growth  of  this  service  in 
Canada  may  be  traced  to  the  efforts 
of  Prof.  G.  T.  Kingston,  who,  in  1870 
submitted  to  the  Hon.  P.  Mitchell, 
the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  outlines  of  a  scheme  for  its 
organization.  He  proposed  that  the 
service  should  exercise  supervision 
over  the  observatories,  that  a  few  well 
equippedstations  should  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  cal- 
culations of  inferior  stations,  and  that 
telegraphic  '  communication  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  materials  for 
storm  warning  should  be  established 
between  a  number  of  the  stations. 
At  this  time  he  had  opened  com- 
munication with  46  stations  in  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  1 87 1  the  Minister  placed 
$5,000  in  the  estimates  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  necessary  instruments. 
The  Toronto  Observatory  having  at 
that  time  facilities  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  required  of  the  service, 
not  possessed  by  any  similar  institu- 
tion, was  made  the  central  office  of 
the  system  and  has  continued  to  dis- 
charge such  duties  up  to  the  present 
time.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
Minister    had  signified   his  approval, 


arrangements  were  made  with  the 
chief  signal  officer  at  Washington  to 
furnish  storm  warnings  to  the  Cana- 
dian ports.  From  then  till  1876  the 
benefits  of  signal  service  were  so 
keenly  felt  that  by  that  time  the  annual 
grant  had  risen  from  $5,000  to  $37,- 
000.  This  year  (1876)  marks  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  service,  as  it  saw 
the  commencement  of  daily  forecasts 
of  the  weather  called  probabilities. 
Prior  to  this  they  had  not  been  in 
Toronto.  Early  in  this  year,  how- 
ever, arrangements  were  made  for 
reports  from  the  chief  signal  officer  at 
Washington,  on  which  calculations 
were  based  and  daily  forecasts  sent 
out  every  morning  to  the  papers.  On 
the  accession  of  Prof.  Carpmael,  on 
Prof.  Kingston's  retirement,  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  this  sj'stem  was  still 
further  extended  till  every  office  on 
the  line  of  the  Great  North-western 
Telegraph  Company,  which  practically 
included  the  whole  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  and  the  ports  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, received  forecasts  daily.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  close  upon 
450  stations  reporting  to  the  central 
office,  of  which  a  large  number  report 
by  telegram.  The  service  now 
exercises  supervision  over  all  the 
observatories  in  the  Dominion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  meteorological 
service  the  history  of  the  magnetic 
observatory  has  been  closely  inter- 
woven with  it,  the  director  of  one 
being  the  director  of  the  other,  while 
the  members  of  the  observatory  are 
also  employed  in  the  meteorological 
offices. 

The  duties  of  the  service  are  : 

1.  To  collect  trustworthy  statistics 
and  to  see  to  their  arrangements  in 
forms  convenient  for  application  to 
the  solution  of  either  strictly  climatic 
questions  or  of  other  questions  into 
which  climate  enters  as  an  element. 

2.  To  exercise  by  visitation  and 
correspondence  a  general  supervision 
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over  all  meteorological  stations  that 
receive  any  aid  from  the  Government 
as  well  as  other  private  observers  who 
may  place  themselves  in  connection 
with  it. 

3.  To  advise  observers  in  the 
selection  of  their  instruments  and  the 
method  of  observation  ;  to  issue  the 
necessary  forms  for  registration,  and 
to  determine  the  time  for  reporting. 

4.  To  receive  telegraphic  weather 


reports  from  telegraph  stations  and  to 
despatch  to  various  points  by  wire 
proloabilitiea  founded  thereon. 

Time  is  also  exchanged  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  other  obser- 
vatories and  Toronto.  Clock  and 
chronometer  comparisons  and  transit 
observations  having  been  sent  in,  they 
are  examined  and  correct  time  is 
furnished  to  the  city  and  to  railway 
and  telegraph  companies. — Evipire. 


SOME  FAMOUS  DUNCES. 


THE  youth  of  high  scholastic  attain- 
ments who  is  always  carrying  ofif 
prizes  naturally  raises  hopes  of  his  sub- 
sequent success  in  a  particular  career. 
01  course,  the  most  is  made  of  him. 
He  is  not  only  a  credit  to  himself, 
but  to  his  teachers  ;  to  the  latter,  in- 
deed, he  is  a  practical  certificate — a 
"  human  document  " — of  the  first 
class.  Finally,  he  leaves  school,  and 
it  is  confidently  predicted  that,  if  he 
does  not  achieve  greatness  in  the 
battle  of  life,  it  can  only  be  on  account 
of  some  moral  flaw  which  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  declare  itself.  But  the 
"  dull  boy  "  seldom  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  in  any  speculation  as 
to  his  future.  Once  dubbed  "  dunce," 
or  reputed  "  slow,"  and  he  is  allowed 
to  develop  in  the  shade  ;  emerging 
from  which  he  satisfies  or  surprises 
his  friends  only  because  nothing  was 
expected  of  him.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute the  claim  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
nor  to  the  praise  conferred  by  Pope's 
well-known  epitaph : — 

Nature,   and   Nature's   laws,    lay   hid   in 

night  ; 
God  said,   "  Let  Newton   be  !  "  and   all 

was  light. 

Nevertheless  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  was  a  so-called  "  dunce  " 
at  school.  Sir  David  Brewster  tells 
us,  in  his  "  Life,"  that  Newton  made 
litde  progress  "  until  one  day,  the  boy 


who  was  above  him  having  given  him 
a  severe  kick  in  the  stomach,  from 
which  he  suffered  great  pain,  he  lab- 
oured incessantly  till  he  got  above 
him  in  the  school,  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  rise  until  he  was  the 
head  boy."  In  the  same  illustrious 
fane  is  a  monument  to  another  Isaac, 
not,  perhaps,  so  universally  known  as 
his  great  namesake,  but  showing  a 
genius  in  his  maturer  years  for  which 
the  friends  of  his  youth  were  by  no 
means  prepared.  Isaac  Barrow  was 
not  only  an  idle  and  quarrelsome  lad, 
but  was  so  dull  and  stupid  in  his 
early  years  that  his  father  once 
remarked  to  a  neighbour  that  "  if  God 
took  away  any  of  his  children,  he 
trusted  it  would  be  Isaac,  as  he  feared 
he  would  never  be  fit  for  anything  in 
this  world."  But  there  was  evidently 
something  more  than  mere  animal 
pugnacity  in  young  Barrow.  As  a 
divine  he  stands  as  one  of  the  great 
triumvirate  of  the  Church  of  England 
with  Taylor  and  Hooker.  As  a 
mathematician,  under  the  designation 
of"  the  most  learned  man  in  England," 
he  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  .As  a  wit  he 
more  than  once  administered  un- 
answerable verbal  chastisement  to 
Lord  Rochester,  "  the  wittiest  of  the 
witty,"  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
Isaac  Barrow  and  Isaac  Newton — 
the   "  dull  boys  "  of  their  respective 
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families — became  associated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  latter  had  Barrow 
for  his  mathematical  tutor  ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  wonder 
whether  these  two  men  of  consum- 
mate attainments  ever  compared  notes 
on  their  alleged  want  of  capacity  in 
childhood. 

Not  only  philosophers  and  divines, 
but  some  of  the  most  trenchant  satir- 
ists and  brilliant  humourists  were  dull 
enough  as  boys.  It  has  been  said  of 
Swift,  in  his  best  days,  that  "  he  dis- 
played either  the  blasting  lightnmg 
of  satire,  or  the  lambent  and  meteor- 
like caricatures  of  frolicsome  humour." 
And  yet  this  vigorous  disputant  was 
deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  fool's  cap 
at  school.  Afterwards,  at  the  Dublin 
University,  "  he  was  by  scholars 
esteemed  a  blockhead,"  who  was 
denied  his  degree  on  his  first  appli- 
cation, and  obtained  it  with  great 
difficulty  on  the  second.  Goldsmith's 
fame  was  grafted  upon  a  boyhood  of 
wholly  unrecognized  capabilities. 
"  Never  was  so  dull  a  boy,"  was  the 
report  of  a  relative  who  first  under- 
took to  teach  him  his  letters.  At 
every  school  we  hear  of  the  "  inspired 
idiot  "  of  the  future  as  a  "  shy,  thick, 
awkward  boy,"  the  constant  butt  of 
his  companions,  by  whom  he  was 
thought  to  be  "  little  better  than  a 
fool"  Johnson  described  Goldsmith 
as  "  a  plant  that  flowered  late,"  and 
even  during  the  four  years  of  his 
college  course  few  signs  of  genius 
were  discoverable.  But,  however  late 
the  flower,  the  root  was  there  ;  and 
of  Goldsmith  it  may  be  said,  in  a 
special  sense,  that  the  child  was  father 
of  the  man.  Sheridan  gave  almost 
no  promise  in  childood  of  his  future 
brilliancy.  His  mother  pronounced 
"  Richard  Brinsley  "  to  be  "  the  dull- 
est and  most  hopeless  of  her  sons," 
and  he  was  sent  home  from  Dr.  Whyte's 
academy  with  the  reputation  of  being 
an  impenetrable  dunce,  who  wrote 
*'  think  "  for  "  thing.''     But  he  must 


have  been  able  to  think  a  thing  or 
two  even  in  those  days,  for  at  twenty- 
six  he  had  written  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  of  which  Leigh  Hunt  ob- 
serves :  "  It  is  a  very  concentration 
and  crystallization  of  all  that  is  spark- 
ling, clear,  and compactin the  materials 
of  pure  comedy."  It  should,  however, 
be  mentioned  that  a  more  judicious 
of  the  youthful  Sheridan's  preceptors, 
Samuel  Parr,  one  of  the  masters  at 
Harrow,  detected  the  latent  spark  of 
his  pupil's  genius,  and  aided  it  by 
judicious  cultivation,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  another  and  scarcely  less  keen 
wit  of  a  modern  school,  wrote  "  Black- 
Eyed  Susan  ''  when  he  was  twenty- 
one,  and  contributed  to  Punch  the 
immenselypopular  •'  Caudle  Lectures" 
not  long  afterwards.  But  at  nine 
years  of  age  young  Jerrold  had  been 
scarcely  able  to  read  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer, 
after  serving  for  some  time  as  a  mid- 
shipman at  sea,  that  he  showed  either 
desire  or  capacity  for  intellectual  im- 
provement. Literary  history  is,  indeed, 
crowded  with  instances  of  torpid  and 
uninteresting  boyhood.  Gibbon  was 
pronounced  "  dreadfully  dull,"  and 
the  utmost  that  was  predicted  of 
Hume  in  his  youth  was  that  "  he 
might  possibly  become  a  steady  mer- 
chant." Adam  Clarke,  afterwards  so 
deeply  skilled  in  Oriental  languages 
and  antiquities,  was  pronounced  by 
his  father  to  be  "  a  grievous  dunce  "  ; 
and  of  Boileau,  who  became  a  model 
for  Pope,  it  was  said  that  he  was  a 
youth  of  little  understanding.  Dryden 
was  "  a  great  numskull,"  who  went 
through  a  course  of  education  at  West- 
minster ;  but  "  the  stimulating  proper- 
ties of  Dr.  Busby's  classical  ferule  were 
thrown  away  upon  the  drone  who 
was  to  be  known  as  '  glorious  John.'  " 
As  a  boy  Walter  Scott  gave  few  indi- 
cations of  his  coming  greatness,  and 
was  described  by  one  of  his  early  pre- 
ceptors as  "  the  boy  that  has  the 
thickest  skull  in  the  school."     After- 
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wards  at  Edinburgh  University  the 
future  "  Wizard  "  was  thus  epitomised 
by  one  of  the  leading  professors  : 
"  Dunce  he  is,  and  dunce  he  will 
remain." 

Another  noteworthy  record  is  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  solemnly  ex- 
welled  from  the  parish  school  of  St. 
Andrews  as  "an  incorrigible  dunce." 
Ludwig,  the  famous  geometrician,  was 
also  sent  away  from  school  after  four 
years'  ineffectual  struggle  to  learn  the 
common  rules  of  arithmeric.  The 
"  marvellous  boy  "'  Chatterton,  who 
died  at  eighteen,  was  considered  "  a 
dull  child,  incapable  of  improvement." 
The  uncouth  attempts  of  Domeni- 
chino  to  master  the  elements  of 
drawing  caused  his  fellow  students  to 
nickname  him  "  the  ox,"  and  the 
artistic  youth  of  Hogarth  was  almost 
equally  unpromising.  The  same  con- 
trast is  often  found  between  the  youth 
and  the  maturity  of  illustrious  men  of 
action.  The  celebrated  Fabius 
Maximus,  whose  life  was  character- 
ised by  "  greatness  of  mind,  unalter- 
able courage,  and  invinciblecharacter," 
was  derisively  styled  in  boyhood  "  the 
little  sheep."  His  slowness  and  diffi- 
culty in  learning  were  so  great  that 
he  was  looked  upon  by  all  his  pre- 
ceptors as  •'  incorrigibly  stupid." 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  was 
another    illustrious    dunce,  "  learning 


nothing  in  seven  years."  As  a  boy. 
Napoleon  was  esteemed  at  best  a 
plodder  ;  and,  if  not  called  an  abso- 
lute dunce,  it  was  only  because  his 
teachers  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  his  rather  grim  taciturnity  and  love 
of  seclusion.  Southey  once  said  that 
"  pigs  are  brought  up  on  a  wiser 
system  than  boys  in  an  ordinary 
school,"  and  the  records  of  enforced 
duncery  too  often  justify  the  proposi- 
tion. It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mother 
believed  her  "  sheep-faced  boy  " 
to  be  hopelessly  deficient  in  mental 
ability  ;  and  when,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence at  Eton,  he  was  sent  to  the 
military  college  at  Angers,  it  was  only 
to  qualify  him  "  to  become  food  for 
powder."  It  is  vain  to  speculate 
what  might  have  been  the  destiny  of 
the  "  Iron  Duke  "  under  the  present 
competitive  system.  Some  boys  of 
considerable  latent  powers  are  often 
misunderstood,  simply  because  they 
instinctively  rebel  against  a  training 
to  which  the  average  standard  of 
youthful  ductility  readily  submits. 
Others  can  give  themselves  to  learn 
anything  that  is  set  them,  and  are 
judged,  or  misjudged,  accordingly. 
To  both  classes  it  falls  to  show  what 
is  really  "  in  them  "  by  the  vitality  of 
their  own  inherent  powers. — Evening 
Standard. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Gravitation. — The  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  very  readilv  understood 
by  the  young.  Vet  a  child  must 
have  been  wonderfully  dull  who  did 
not  follow  Sir  Robert  Ball's  illustra- 
tions of  the  different  effects  of  gravi- 
tation in  the  moon  and  sun.  "  If  I 
were  in  the  moon,"  he  said,  "  I  could 
jump  from  the  floor  where  I  am  speak- 
ing right  up  to  the  gallery.  A  game 
of  football  would  be  worth  going  to 
see  in   the   moon,  for  a    ::rood   kick 


would  send  the  ball  into  the  next 
parish.  A  run  with  a  pack  of  lunar 
foxhounds  would  be  worth  taking 
part  in,  for  the  horses  would  be  able 
to  jump  over  a  haystack  or  over  a 
farmer's  house  without  disturbing  a 
single  tile  of  the  roof.  In  the  sun, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  lift  one's 
arms  or  legs.  Getting  up  early  in 
the  morning  is  not  a  very  easy  thing 
on  the   earth    sometimes,    but  if  we 
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were  once  to  lie  down  on  the  sun 
we  should  never  get  up  again."  The 
teacher  will  observe  how  the  lecturer 
allows  his  imagination  to  play  round 
his  subject,  and  employs  the  incon- 
gruities with  terrestrial  experiences  of 
various  hypotheses  to  deepen,  stroke 
by  stroke,  the  impression  that  he 
wishes  to  make. — The  School  Giiar- 
dian. 

The  Colonies. — The   Council  of 
the   Royal    Colonial    Institute  have 
issued  a  circular  to  head-masters    of 
great  public  and  middle-class  schools, 
urging  that  greater  prominence  should 
be  given  to  the  teaching  of  colonial 
history  and  geography.     The  circular 
points  out  that  a   number  of   educa- 
tional works  having  special  referenee 
to  the  colonies  have  now  been  issued 
in  this  country.     The   scheme   under 
which  money  prizes  were   offered  for 
the  best  essays  on  colonial    subjects, 
with  the  express  object  of  stimulating 
the  study  of  this  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  has  been  reluctantly  aban- 
doned.    Dnring  the  last  decade    the 
colonies  have  made  enormous  advan- 
ces in  general  progress  and   material 
wealth,  but  the  council  are  unable   to 
discover — ^judging  from  the  informa- 
tion at  their   disposal — that    colonial 
subjects  have    been    accorded   corre- 
sponding prominence  in  the    curricu- 
lum of  the  majority  of  the  public  and 
middle  class  schools  of  this   country. 
It  appears  to  them  that  a  study  of  the 
history,  geography,  climates,  and    re 
sources  of  the  Colonies  and   India  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  treated 
as  a  separate  and  specific  subject,  and 
they    venture    to    suggest    that    the 
special  attention  of  teachers   and  ex- 
aminers should  be  directed  thereto. — 
The  School  Guardia7i. 

The  Submarine  Tunnel. — Sci- 
ence has  already  recorded  its  triumphs 
in  railway  tunnels,  by  piercing  the 
mountain  where  its  grades  are  impos- 


'  sible  to  climb,  and  its  precipices 
crowned  with  snow  fringe  the  chasms 

I  where  the  avalanches  of  snow  or  rock 
make  iheir  mad  leap  from  the  min- 
arets of  the  planet  to  the  valleys 
scooped  by  erosion  out  of  its  lower 
levels.  The  Mount  Cenis  tunnel 
has  burrowed  under  the  his- 
toric Alps,  over  which  Napoleon 
dragged  his  cannon  above  the  clouds, 
and  a  highway  of  trade  and  travel 
opened  that  is  as  perfectly  ballasted 
and  secure  as  a  street  railway  or  a 
prairie  crossed  with  Bessemer  rails. 

Engineers  of  both  countries  are 
sanguine  of  success  should  the  at- 
tempt be  made  to  build  a  tunnel  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  and 
it  would  probably  have  been  already 
accomplished  were  it  not  for  political 
opposition.  Considerable  attention 
has  also  been  paid  to  a  submarine 
railroad  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel between  Prince  Edward's  Island 
and  New  Brunswick,  under  the 
stormy  Straits  of  Northumberland,  is 
now  in  progress,  and  will  give  railroad 
communication  to  the  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  a  suba- 
queous tunnel  to  the  channel  ter- 
minals of  British  railways  is  a  project 
already  on  the  plans  of  the  engineer. 

Mechanical  equipments  for  tunnel 
purposes  are  constantly  improving, 
and  old-time  difficulties  are  less  and 
less  obstructive  as  engineering  science 
successively  removes  them.  Improv- 
ed rock  drills  and  other  special  ap- 
paratus, the  use  of  nitroglycerin  and 
other  explosives,  and  the  use  of  air 
pressure  in  tunnels  to  be  constructed 
in  soft  water-bearing  strata  at  shallow 
depths,  all  minimize  the  cost  and  risks 
of  submarine  roads. — St.  Louis  Age  of 
Steel. 
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Editor -.-Professor  Fletcher,    Queen's   College, 

Kirigston. 

By  Principal  Strang.  Collegiate  Institute, 

Goderich. 

.  QUESTIONS  ON  C'ESAR.-BOOK  III. 

Translate  chapter  22  into  good  idiomatic 

English.     N.  B.  Break  it  up   into  at   least 

three  sentences,  and  make  the  parenthetical 

description  of  the  soldurii  corns,  last. 

1.  Parse  coinmodis,  ciijus,  repuhus. 

2.  Congugate  inteniis,  devotis,  repertus, 
sublato. 

3.  quos,  soldiirios,  appellant.  Quote  two 
lists  of  verbs  followed  by  two  accusatives, 
and  explain  the  difference  in  their  passive 
construction. 

4.  QuisQuani.  Distinquish  from  quisque 
and  quidam. 

5.  Give  corresponding  singular  or  plural 
ioxm%oi  omnibus  comtnodis,  alia  parte,  haec 
conditio,   eiindem  casum,  clamore  siibiato. 

6.  Exemplify  from  the  chapter  four  aflixes 
used  in  forming  nouns. 

7.  Dediderint,  concurrissetit.  Account  for 
the  mood,  respectively. 

g.  Ferant.  Inflect  the  present  indicative 
active  and  passive. 

9-  Give  3rd.  sing,  future  indicative, 
active,  and  present  infinitive  passive  of 
repertus,  sublato,  devotis. 

10.  Conattts.  What  parts  of  the  active 
voice  have  deponent  verbs? 

Translate  idiomatically  chapter  26, 
*'  Crassus.     .     .     .      Ccepount." 

1 .  Constr uction  o^pnemiis,  quid,  prasidio, 
ocidis. 

2.  Ut  erat  imperatum.  Why  not  erant 
imperatil  When  is  ?</  followed  by  the  in- 
dicative ? 

3.  Why  are  velit,  possent.  posset  in  the 
subjunctive  respectively  ? 

4  Quod  consiitvit.  What  is  the  anticed- 
t'oXoiquodl  What  usually  precedes  quod 
in  such  a  case  ?  What  peculiarity  in  the  use 
of  consuevitl 

5.  Conjugate  relicts,  conspici,  cognosci, 
gereretur. 

6.  deperunt,     nivibus,      castris.     What 


peculiarity    in    regard    to    the    i,  flection  of 
these  words  respectively  ? 

7.  Mark    the  quantity   of  the    penult   of 
excitat,  prorutis,  velit,  clamore,  desperat. 

8.  Longiore  itinere.     Decline  throughout. 
9-  Possent.      Write  the      third     singular 

of  each  tense  of  the  indicative  mood. 

10.  Munitiones.     What  nouns  in  0  of  the 
3rd.  declension  are  usually  feminine  ? 

Translate  idiomatically. 

(a)  Speciem  a!que  opinionem  pugnantium 
piffibuerunt. 

(b)  Longe  alia  ratione  ac    reliqui    Galli 
bellum  agere  instituerunt. 

(c)  Multa  nocte  se  in  castra  recepit. 

1.  Form  nouns  from  defendo,  fodio,  opinor, 
celer,  adeo.  diligens,  ineo. 

2.  Give   Latin  for   5,  15,  50,  500,  5000, 
5th,  5  times,  5  at  a  time. 

3.  Exemplify  diff"irent  constructions    fol- 
lowing  constituo,  contendo,  convenio. 

4.  Explain  why  "  having   conquered    the 
Gauls"  and ''having  followed    the    Gauls 
require  a   different   participial  construction. 

5.  Distinguish  idem  and  idem,  adorior  and 
oppugno,  uterque  and  quisque. 

6.  Translate  into  idiomatic  Latin. 

(a)  Despairing  of  safety  we  resolved  to 
commit  suicide. 

(b)  The  ambassadors  whom  you  sent  to 
Caesar  to  beg  for  peace  will  return  with  us 
in  a  few  days. 

(c)  When  that  work  is  finished  we  shall 
be  able  to  defend  the  camp  against  the 
fiercest  attack  of  the  enemy  (pi). 

(d)  The  Cansulhad  not  much  confidence 
in  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Gallic  cavalry. 

(e)  The  Gauls  had  almost  reached  the 
camp  before  our  men  could  learn  what  was 
taking  place. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Editors.  {  ,?,•  \\  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
\  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISE  IN  ENGLISH. 
I.  Fill  the  ellipsis  in  each   with   who  or 
who7n,  giving  reasons. 

(a)  I  wonder he  takes  me  to  be. 
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(b)  ' were  you  talking  to  when  I  passed 

you  ? 

(c)  That's    the  boy 1   supposed     had 

written  it. 

(d)  He  isn't  a  boy anyone    would    he 

likely  to  notice. 

(e)  did  you  b;lieve  to  be  the  writer? 

-    (f)  It  isn't  the  person you  all   thought 

it  was. 

2.  Fill  the  ellipsis  in  each  with  was  or 
were,  giving  reasons. 

(a)  Two  thirds  of  the    crop destroyed 

by  it. 

(b)  Two  thirds  of  the    failures due  to 

it. 

(c)  The  half  of   them unable  to  solve 

it. 

(d)  The  committee camposed  of  five 

ladies. 

(e)  The  public not  invited  to  attend  it. 

(f)  His  usual  wages two  dollars  a  day. 

(g)  Mathematics more  important  than 

classics. 

(h)  Fifty   cents quite  enough   to    pay 

for  it. 

(i)  The  Essays  of  Elia not  on  the  list. 

(j)  No  means left  untried. 

(k)  The  measles reported  to  be  spread- 
ing. 

(1)  The   gallows erected    behind    the 

building. 

(m)  The  mayor  as  well  as  the  reeve of 

that  opinion. 

(n)  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school 

anxious  to  see  it. 

(o)  Numbers  and  not   efficiency made 

the  test  of  success. 

(p)  One  of  the   boys   who :ent  for   it 

didn't  come  back. 

(q)  One  of  the  boys    who sleeping    in 

the  next  room,  heard  it. 

(r)  More  than  one  of  them- caught  in 

that  way. 

(s)  It  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  that 

reported  to  the  Board. 

(t)  A   needle   and   thread handed    to 

her,  but  she  woulJn't  try. 

(u)  Neither  of  them able   to   solve  it. 

(v)  you  one  of  the  boys  that kept 

in  ' 


(w)  I  wish  it — r-not  so  far  from  here. 

(x)  If  it not  so  lite  I'd  go    with  you^ 

(y)  If  that the  case    I  shall  have    to 

punish  him 

3  Give  the  grammatical  value  and  rela- 
tion of  each  that  in  the  following  : — He  said,. 
in  speaking  of  that,  that  that  that  that  that 
sentence  on  the  board  contains  should  be* 
parsed  as  a  conjunction. 

Classify,  and  give  the  relation  of  each  of 
the  that  clauses  in  the  following  : 

(a)  Would  that  he  were  here. 

(b)  He  came  the  very  day  that    you  left. 

(c)  I'hat  he  might  have  no  excuse  I  gave 
him  another  chance, 

(d)  The  idea  that  he  might  nave  taken  it 
never  occurred  to  me. 

(•,)  He  was  so  sleepy  that  he  could  not 
keep  awake  any  longer. 

(f)  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  wrote 
the  letter. 

(g)  Where  were  your  eyes  that  you  did 
not  see  it  ? 

(h)  It  is  time  that  we  were  starting. 

(i)  Alas  that  he  should  have  been  so  fool- 
ish ! 

(j)  It  was  from  her  that  I  got  it. 

(k)  Am  I  a  child  that  you  talk  to  me  in 
that  way  ? 

(1)  Bear  witness  that  I  have  done  my 
duty. 

(m)  Now  that  you  are  home  again,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ? 

(n)  He  has  not  been  here  that  I  know  of. 

(o)  I  never  see  him  that  he  does  not  ask 
about  you. 

(p)  I'll  betide  the  fatal  yew  that  e'er  it 
left  the  string. 

(q)  What  were  you  thinking  of  that  you 
didn't  stop  him  ? 

(r)  I  took  every  precaution  that  none 
should  escape. 

(s)  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  he  is  afraid. 

(t)  It  was  near  here  that  I  lost  it. 

"  Thus  to  Time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his   sly  scythe,    whose   ever-nibbling 

edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom   more, 
Disjoining  from  the  rest,  has  unobserved 
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Achieved  a  labor  which  had  far  and  wide, 
By  man  performed  made  all  the  forest  ring.' 
(Cowper,  "Address  to  Yardley  Oak.") 

1.  Divide  into  clauses,  and  give  the  clas- 
sification and  relation  of  each. 

2.  Classify  the  preposition  and  infinitive 
.phrases  according  to  their  grammatical  value, 
and  give  the  relation  of  each. 

3.  Classify  the  following  words  as  parts  of 
speech,  and  give  the  relation  of  each  : 
noiseless,  more,  disjoining,  unobserved,  wide, 
performed,  I'ing. 

4.  Is  had  made  indicative  or  subjunctive  ? 
•Give  your  reasons. 

5.  Is  forest  ihQ  db\&ci  o\  had  made,  ot  the 
subject  cf  rin^  ?  Give  your  reasons,  and 
show  clearly  by  other  examples  that  the  in- 
finitive mood  may  have  a  subject  in  the 
objective  case. 

6.  Why  is  there  a  comma  after  scythe,  and 
irot  one  after  labour  ? 

7.  What  figure  of  speech  occurs  in  the 
passage  ?  What  picture  does  it  call  up  to 
your  mind's  eye  ?  Does  anything  in  the 
description  stiike  you  as  incongruous  ? 

GREY    COUNTY    PROMOTION    EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

ENTRANCE  TO  FOURTH  CLASS. 
GRAMMAR. 

Note. — Juniors  take  the  first  nine  ques- 
tions, Seniors  th;  last  8  questions. 

1.  Define  [a]  phrase,  (b)  a  clause,  and 
show  by  examples  that  you  understand  the 
definitions.     [10] 

2.  Name  four  words  that  may  be  used  as 
different  parts  of  speech.  Use  -them  in 
sentences  and  underline  the  words,  in  each 
case  stating  the  part  of  speech  it  is.      [12] 

3.  Classify   the   pronouns    and   give   an 

examp'e  of  each   class  used  in   a  sentence. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "classify." 
[10] 

4.  Write  in  letter  form  the  story  of 
Casabianca,  as  told  in  poetry  in  lesson  2. 
[20] 

5.  Write  a  complete  simple  sentence  about 
each  of  the  following:  Railway,  Steam-engine, 
^"ggy»    Sheep,    Oats,    Durham,    Georgian 


Bay,  Churn,  Plough,  Key,  Snow-storm,  and 
show  whether  the  subject  is  bare  or  com- 
plete, and  why.     [10] 

6.  Correct  any  mistake  you  may  find  in 
the  following  :  (Seniors  give  reasons). 
Where's  them  foot-ball  players  ?  You  and 
I  am  to  go  for  water.  The  boy  who  you 
seen  has  went  home.  Each  of  you  is  to 
attend  to  your  own  work.  Allan  is  the 
eldest  of  the  two.  It  is  not  her  who  is 
talking.  Let  you  and  I  try  a  race.  Donald 
is  a  better  runner  than  Hugh,  but  Hugh  is 
the  best  walker.     [10] 

7.  Write  the  plurals  of:  Two,  Leaf, 
Roof,  Fly  (an  insect).  Fly  (a  vehicle),  Sheaf, 
Penny,  Cargo,  Grotto,  Dignity,  Chimney, 
Belfry,  Money,  Inning?,  Boreas,  Enigma, 
Bombast  Blunderbuss,  Beneficiary  Animus. 
[10] 

8.  "All  of  you  have  seen  caps  and 
gloves  made  of  the  soft  warm  fur  of  the 
otter." 

"  By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain. 
On  this  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
There  lies  a  lonely  grave. "     [12] 
{a)  Analyze  these  sentences,    [b)   Explain 
the  term  "  analyze." 

9.  No  man  knows  that  sepulchre. 
Leave  me,  comrades,  here  I  drop. 

The  soldier  staggering  fell  atnid  the  snow. 
Are  you  quite  sure   that    this  will   satisfy 
you  ? 

He  must  tieeds  go  through  Samaria.      [16] 
(a)  Explain  clearly  what    you    mean    by 

the  term  "  parse.'' 

ib)  Parse    the    words     above    in    italics. 

(Seniors  fully. 

10.  («)  What  is  meant  in  your  text  bock 
by  the  term  "  relation"? 

{b)  Classsify  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the 
following  and  give  their  relation  : 

"  My  friend  who  had  gone  on  in  advance 
hastily  returned  when  he  found  that  the  boat 
which  we  expected  was  not  at  the  landing.' 

That  he   said  so  is  not  true. 

We  can  prove  that  such  is  the  case.  [14] 

11.  Define    "inflecion."     Give   an   ex 
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ample  of  inflection  depending  on  meaning 
and  one  on  tise.  Give  the  other  inflected 
forms  of  cloth,  thou,  good,  man,  little,  [ii] 
12.  Write  a  description  of  the  map'e  tree 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  of  the  uses  to 
which  such  trees  are  put  in  Canada.      [20] 

CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

Note. — Juniors  will  take  first  five  ques- 
ions,  Seniors  last  five. 

1.  With  what  events  is  the  name  of 
Columbus,  Jacques  Cartier,  Brock,  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Riel  and  Egerton  Ryerson  as- 
sociated? Briefly  describe  any  three  of 
events.     [6  +  9=15.] 

2.  What  holidays  are  there  besides 
Saturdays  and  the  usual  vacations  ?  Why 
are  they  set  apart  as  holidays.     [6  +  6=12,] 

3.  Name  a  noted  Canadian  statesman 
who  died  last  year  and  one  who  died  during 
the  present  year.  Give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  life  of  each,     [4+  10=14.] 

4-  Give  the  name  of  the  Reeve,  the  M.P 
and  the  M,P.P.  for  your  municipality  and 
show  how  and  for  how  long  each  is  elected, 
6  +  6  +  6=18] 

5.  How  and  for  how  long  are  the  follow- 
ing appointed  or  elected  : — Trustees, 
Warden,  Judges,  Truant  Officer,  Governor- 
General,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Magistrates, 
Public  School  Inspectors  ?     [8  x  2=16.] 

6.  What  are  son:e  of  the  duties  of  each 
of  the  first  four  oflicials  in  question  5  ? 
[4x6=24] 

7.  Why  were  Toronto  and  Ottawa  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  Government  instead  of 
Montreal  and  Niagara  ?     [10  +  10  =  20.] 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Responsible 
Government  ?  When  and  how  did  Canada 
first  obtain  it  ?     [6  +  6+10-^22.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

Note. — Juniors  take  first  six  questions. 
Value,  16  marks  each,  with  four  additional 
for  neatness.  Seniors  take  last  seven  ques- 
tions.    Value,  14  each.     Neatness,  5. 

I.  Express  36  acres,  3  roods,  39  rods, 
30  yds,  2  feet,  36  inches  in  square  inches, 


2.  Divide  $30  between  A  and  B,  giving 
A  $3.50  more  than  B. 

f.  If  3  bushels  of  oats  cost  75  cts,  find  the 
value  of  272  pounds. 

4.  Three  turkeys  cost  $2.25  and  three 
geese  cost  as  much  as  two  turkeys  ;  find  the 
cost  of  five  turkeys  and  fojr  geese. 

5.  Afield  is  20  rods  wide    and    30    rod^ 
long  ;  how  much  will  it  cost  to    fence   it  al 
round  at  15  cents  a  yard  ? 

6.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  30  inche 
wide,  laid  lengthwise,   will  be   required   to 
carpet  a  room  24  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide  ? 

7.  How  many  times  will  a  clock  that 
beats  80  times  a  minute  tick,  from  9  a.m.  on 
Monday  morning  until  4  p.m.  on  Friday 
evening  ? 

8.  A  rectangular  field  containing  10 
acres  is  20  rods  wide  ;  how  much  more  will 
it  cost  to  fence  it  at  30  cts.  a  rod  than  it 
would  cost  to  fence  a  similar  field  of  the 
same  area,  40  rods  wide,  at  same  price  per 
rod? 

9.  A  book  contains  200  pages,  each  page 
38  lines,  each  line  averages  9  words  and 
each  word  6  letters  ;  how  many  words  and 
how  many  letters  are  in  the  book  ? 

10.  Divide  $345  among  A,  B  and  C,  so 
that  B  will  receive  $5  for  A's  $4,  while  C 
receives  $6  for  A's  $5. 

11.  I  wish  to  put  III  bush.  2  pk.  4  qt.  of 
grain  into  bags  that  should  contain  2  bush. 
I  pk.  4  qt.  each.  How  many  bags  will  be 
required  ? 

GEOGRAPHV, 
Note. — Juniors  take  the  first  7  questions* 
Seniors  the  last  6  questions. 

1.  Define  cape,  city,  lake,  basin,  town- 
ship. Give  an  example  of  each  in  Ontario, 
and  accurately  locate  it.  [10] 

2.  Name  the  provinces,  districts  and 
territories  of  Canada,  giving  the  capitals  of 
those  that  have  such  and  the  exact  location 
of  each.     [14] 

3.  Name  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. State  the  uses  of  this  instrument. 
Give  the  meaning  of  the  term  "cardinal.' 
[8J 

4.  Draw  frorti  memory  an  outline  map  of 
Ontario  and    print  accurately   the  boundary 
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rivers  and  lakes.      [15] 

5.  Give  (a)  a  1  st  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  of  Ontario,  [h)  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 
[10] 

6.  What  bodies  of  land  are  separated  and 
what  bodies  of  water  joined  by  the  follow- 
ing  :  Florida  Strait,  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
Behring  Strait,  Windward  Passage,  Strait  of 
Canso,  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  Hudson  Strait, 
Murray  Canal,  St.  Mary  River,  Mackinaw 
Strait,      [15] 

7.  Name  six  of  the  chief  minerals  of 
Ontario,  and  state  accurately  the  county  or 
counties  or  districts  in  which  each  is  found 
in  the  greatest  quantities.  Why  are  the 
mineral  resources  of  Ontario  not  more  fully 
developed  ?     [12] 

8.  Draw  from  memory  an  outline  map 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  on  it  print 
the  provinces,  districts  and  territories  and 
the  capitals  of  such  as  have  them  ;  also  mark 
the  boundaries.     [15] 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  scale"? 
"A  scale  of  a  foot  to  the  inch."  Explain* 
Define  Geography,  height  of  land,  horizon, 
circle  of  illumination.  What  are  the  motions 
of  the  earth  and  explain  what  each  pro- 
duces.     [15] 

10.  Give  after  your  text-book  or  in  lists 
as  they  have  been  taught  to  you. 

(a)  the  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia. 
{b)  the  fish  products  of  Quebec. 
[c)  the  manufactured  products  of  Oniario. 
{d)  where  does  Ontario  get   most   of  her 
coal?    [15] 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  ACT  : 
THE  SENATE. 

32.  "  When  a  Vacancy  happens  in  the 
Senate  by  Resignation,  Djath,  or  otherwise, 
the  Governor  General  shall  by  Summons  to 
a  fit  and  qualified   Person  (ill  the  Vacancy." 

Notes  : 

The  determining  of  a  question  about  a 
vacancy,  should  such  a  question  arise,  rests 
with  the  Senate  itself.  The  appointment 
of  a  Senator  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General, 

Under  our  system  of  government  a  literal 
construction  of  the  latter  part  of  this  section 


would  be  misleading.  We  are  under  re- 
sponsible government.'  The  Cabinet  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  and  to  the  people 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  This 
responsibility  implies — what  is  the  real  state 
of  afFiirs — that  the  cabinet  names  the  officer 
who  is  officially  appointed  a  Senator  by  the 
G  3  vernor- General. 

33.  "  If  any  Question  arises  respecting 
the  Qualification  of  a  Senator  or  a  Vacancy 
in  the  Senate  the  same  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  the  Senate." 

Notes. 

Quebec  Conference  Resolutions : 
13.  If  any  question  shall   arise  as  to   the 
qualification    of    a     Legislative    Councillor 
(Senator),  the  fame  shall  be  determined    by 
the  Council  (Senate). 

34.  "  The  Governor  General  may  from 
Time  to  Time,  by  Instrument  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Canada,  appoint  a  senator  to 
be  Speaker  of  the  Senote,  and  remove  him 
and  appoint  another  in  his  Stead. 

Notes  : 

"Great  Seal  of  Canada — As  a  fact,  it 
may  be  observed  that  subsequently,  shortly 
after  Confederation,  the  Queen  caused  Seals 
to  be  designed  anc^provided  for  all  four  of 
the  Provinces  formed  the  Seal  for  Canada  ' 
— Speech  of  Hen,  Edward  Blake,  on  the 
Executive  Power  Case. 

Origin  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Speaker  : 

"  The  King  generally  invited  these  assem- 
blies in  order  to  lay  before  them  his  wants 
and  to  invite  their  assistance. — There  were 
occasions  on  which  the  absence  of  the  king 
from  the  chamber  where  he  should  sit  was 
interpreted  to  mean  a  suspension  of  business. 
Now  it  was  rather  invidious  to  discuss  the 
king's  necessities  in  his  presence,  and  a 
custom  early  grew  up  of  referring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  commons  who  made  them  and 
returned  them  to  the  council  of  the  Lords. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Commons  selected 
some  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  com- 
municate between  them  and  the  king.  At 
lasf  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  choosing  a 
particular  person,  who  should  preside  over 
their  deliberations,  and  should  be  the  chan- 
nel of  all  communications  between  them 
and  the  king.  He  was  called  the  Speaker, 
because  he  addressed  the  king  on  their  be- 
half.—J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  "The 
British  Citizen." 
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Questions  in  History  and  Geography  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  by  Peter  McEachern, 
B.A.  The  Copp.  Clark  Co.  Limited  has 
just  issued  a  book  of  65  pages  containing  10 
Entrance  papers  in  History,  5  Piimary 
papers  in  History  and  Geography  and  all 
the  questions  in  History  and  Geography  for 
the  University  Matriculation  Examinations 
during  1883  to  1892.  The  arrangement  of 
the  questions  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  candidate?.     Price  25  cents. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  By  William 
Swinton.  (New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.) 
$1.20. 

Forty  great  names  appear  in  the  Table  of 
Contents  to  this  book  of  Selections,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  ever  compiled  for 
the  purpose.  Critical  notes,  definitions, 
analysis,  etc.,  are  appended,  and  the  selec- 
tions given  are  nearly  all  masterpieces. 
Wherever  possible,  these  are  given  entire, 
"Gray's  Elegy,"  "  L'Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso,"  and  "The  Deserted  Village"  ap- 
pearing among  others.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  volume  is  one  of  great  value  and  may 
be  used  with  advantage  either  for  work 
in  Literature  and  Rhetoric  or  Supplementary 
Reading. 

Macmillan  &'  Co.'' s  School  Library,  vihich 
is  intended  for  Supplementary  Reading,  is 
worthily  represented  by  the  "Story  of  the 
Iliad"  and  "The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds." 
For  reading  aloud,  or  for  telling  to  children, 
or  for  their  own  reading,  when  they  are  old 
enough,  this  collection  of  good  and  heroic 
deeds  could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Miss 
Yonge,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  admirable 
writer.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York. 

"The  Story  of  the  Iliad,"  (Rev.  A.  J. 
Church  M.  A.)  is  written  by  one  who  has 
not  only  felt  himself  the  perennial  charm 
of  these  old-world  tales,  but  can  aid 
others  to  feel  it.  The  style  is  clear,  inter- 
esting and  spirited. 

English  Classics  Jor  Schools  : 

Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar  ;  Shakespeare, 
"Twelfth  Night ;  Scott,  Ivanhoe  ;  Macaulay, 


The  Earl  of  Chatham  (second  essay) ; 
Irving,  Selections  from  the  Sketch-Book  ; 
The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers.  (New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  :  The  American 
Book  Co  )  At  the  very  moderate  price  of 
twenty  cents ;  ("  Ivanhoe,"  fifty  cents,)  the 
American  Book  Company  has  issued  the 
books  mentioned  above,  well-printed,  and 
bound  with  stiff  brown  covers.  A  good 
Introduction  is  prefaced  to  each,  and  ex- 
planatory foot-notes  appear.  An  excellent 
series. 

Institutes  of  Education.  By  Professor  S. 
S.  Laurie,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
(New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.)     $1.00. 

A  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  whose  work 
is  far  above  ordinary,  the  author  of  this  and 
other  works  on  Education  is  justly  locked  up 
to  as  a  leader  in  the  educational  world. 
"It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  my  opinion' 
(we  quote  from  the  Preface),  "to  carry 
students  of  education  into  all  the  details  of 
Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Physiology. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  philosophy 
which  they  study  should  be  seen  to  be  truly 
the  Science  of  the  Art.  Accordingly,  stu- 
dents have  to  get  a  firm  hold,  by  the  help  of 
their  instructors,  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  exhibit  the  nature  and  growth  of 
mind." 

We  have  almost  said  enough  to  show  how 
important  this  book  is.  What  true  teacher 
does  not  wish  to  attain  to  a  firmer  gra?p  of 
the  principles  of  the  nature  and  growth  of 
mind  ?  And  Professor  Laurie  has  the  wis- 
dom, experience,  and  originality  that  the 
true  teacher  looks  for  and  loves  in  his  guide. 

Leaves  and  Floicers.  (Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  «&  Co.  30  cents  )  This  is  a  primer 
of  descriptive  botany  by  Mary  A.  Spear, 
beautifully  illustrated,  each  lesson  being 
very  simply  and  clearly  presen'ed. 

American  Mental  Arithmetic.  (New 
York  :  The  American  Book  Co.  35  cents.) 
Few  rules  and  many  suitable  examples  are 
given  in  Prof.  Bailey's  work  on  mental 
arithmetic,  which  is  the  most  complete  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  that  we  have  seen  of 
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late.     The  answers,  however,  are  not  given. 

The  Teacher's  Manual (o  Sheldon'' s  Studies 
in  American  History,  has  just  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  (60 
cents.)  The  author  is  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes, 
now  assistant  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  Leland  Stanford  University.  The  aims, 
relations  and  uses  of  history  are  treated  of, 
and  practical  assistance  given  for  preparing 
and  conducing  class-work.  The  Studies  is 
an  excellent  text-book  in  American  history 
and  this  manual  will  make  it  still  more 
valuable. 

The  Law  of  the  Canadian  Constitution. 
By  W.  H.  P.  Clement,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
(Tor.)  of  Osgoode  Hall.  Barristerat-Law: 
Toronto:  The  Carswell  Co. 

We  have  received  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  satisfaction  this  valu- 
able work  on  the  Canadian  Constitution, 
and  can  assure  our  readers  that  while  they 
may  find  a  good  many  references  to  legal 
decisions  and  other  hints  that  Mr.  Clement 
wrote  for  his  professional  brethren,  neverthe- 
less he  has  at  the  same  time  produced  a  book 
which  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and 
probably  the  most  important  work  in  ex- 
istence on  itis  subject. 

Mr.  Clement  discusses  in  his  introduction 
our  own  system  of  Government,  adopting 
the  comparative  method  and  showing  that 
our  constitution  is  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  Bri'.ish  Constitution  and  not,  as  is  some- 
times ignorantly  said,  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  then  presents  a  view  of  Pie- 
confederation  times  and  proceeds  in  Part  II 
to  discuss  our  present  status.  Finally  in 
in  Parts  III  and  IV  the  different  provinces 
are  taken  up  separately,  their  establishment, 
constitution,  laws  &c. 

While  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  all 
the  statements  and  inferences  of  the  author, 
it  is  of  course  to  be  hoped  and  exp:cted  that 
opportunities  of  improving  his  work  in  sub- 
sequent editions  will  before  long  occur,  and 
we  hope  that  the  work,  which  should  cer- 
tainly be  found  in  every  Educational  Lib- 
ary  in  this  country,  will  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess which  it  merits. 


Sigtel  Pamphlets.  Progressive  Selections 
for  learning  t )  read  Litin  Edited  by  }.  B. 
Greenojgh. 

I.  Eutropeus.  Sslections  from  the  History 
of  Rome,  Boston.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  Sand's 
La  Mareau  Diable  Edited  and  annotated  by 
Prof.  Sam'chrast  of  Harvard.  30c.  Du- 
mas' Le  Due  de  Beaufo7-t.  Edited  with 
notes  by  D.  B.  Kitchen,  M.A.  30c.  (Bos- 
ton :"D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  Education  of  the 
Deaf.  By  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  M.A.  Ph.D., 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  &c.  in  the  National 
College  for  the  deaf,  Washington  :  Vjlia 
Bureau. 

Six  Year's  Pupil  Teachers'  Questions, 
1 886  — 1 89 1.  35.  6d.  The  Book  of  Com- 
?non  Prayer.  Its  History  and  Contents. 
By  R.  J.  Giififiths,  B.A.  LL.D.  Mjffatt's 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest. 

The  above  useful  hind-books  for  students 
and  teachers  are  published  by  Messrs.  Moflfitt 
and  Paige,  London,  England. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
book  on  the  Principles  oi  Education, hy  Chan- 
cellor McVicarofMc Master  University.  The 
author's  experience  and  success  in  educa- 
tional work  well  fit  him  to  undertake  the 
writing  of  such  a  work.  Our  readers  will 
find  it  brief,  being  carefully  condensed.  The 
matter  is  presented  in  the  form  of  proposi- 
tions, each  followed  by   a  short   discussion. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.  General  Editor,  J.  J.  S.  Perowne, 
D.D,,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  edited  for  the  Syn- 
dics of  the  University  Press,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Maps.  By  Professor  Her- 
bert Edward  Ryle,  B.D.,  Cambridge: 
At  the  University  Press,  London :  C.  J. 
Clay  and  sons.     45-.  ()d. 

The  Cambridge  Local  Examination  and 
the  International  Lesson  Series  of  Sunday 
School  Lessons  for  1893,  both  require  the 
study  of  these  books  of  Holy  Scripture,, 
and  we  have  therefore  to  thank  the  publish- 
ers  for  sending  us  this  number  of  their  most 
useful  and  scholarly  series  as  a  notice  of  it 
will  be  of  present  interest    to   many   of  our 
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readers.  Professor  Ryle  has  performed  his 
laborious  task  with  a  care  and  diligence 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  Bible 
Students.  The  Introduction  deals  ably  with 
the  history,  antiquities,  contents,  structure, 
&c.  &c,  while  the  notes  contain  the 
substance  of  the  results  of  scholarship 
expressed  in  a  brief  and  interesting  form. 

Heath's  English  Classics,  Shelley  s  Prome- 
theus Unbound.  Edited  by  C.  D.  Scudder, 
M.A.,  of  Wellesley  College.  Boston:  D, 
C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  long,  wonderful  and  difficult  poem 
has  not  before  been  available  in  a  class-room 
edition  but  the  present  editor  and  publishers 
have  well  supplied  the  want  of  such  an 
edition. 

The  Introduction,  by  the  editor,  is  a 
valuable  essay  on  the  different  aspects  of  the 
Drama  in  which  remarkable  insight  is  shown 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  this 
poem,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  limitations— 
e.  g.  "  For  a  regenerate  humanity,  Shel- 
ley had  no  message.  .  .  .  "The  con- 
trolling inspiration  of  Shelley's  verse  is  the 
great  passion  of  the  day.  Far  above  its 
crude  convictions  soared  the  clear  faith  of  th^ 
new  democratic  ideal." 

The  February  Atlantic  contains  the  com- 
pletion of  Kate  Douglas  Wig^in's  delightful 
story  "  Penelope's  English  Experiences." 
Mrs.  Catherwood  is  more  than  achieving 
her  former  success  in  Old  Kaskaskia,  the 
interest  of  which  increases  with  every  issue. 
The  second  and  third  pans  of  Francis  Park- 
man's  valuable  history  of  the  Feudal  chiefs 
of  Acidia  appear  in  this  number.  There  is 
also  a  fine  poem  entitled  "  The  Eave  drop- 
per," by  the  yovrng  Canadian  poet.  Bliss 
Carman. 

February  Lippincott'' s  contains  a  complete 
novel  by  Julieu  G  ;rdon  entitled  "The  First 
Flight"  whxh  gives  a  very  unfortunate  if 
true  account  of  American  social  life. 
"  Josiah's  Alarm"  concerns  furnaces  and  is 
in  Josiah  Allen's  wife's  best  vein.  The 
Journalist  and  Athletic  Series  are  both  con- 
tinued. There  are  no  less  than  six  poems 
in  the  number,  some  of  which  are  particular- 
ly pleasing. 


Grant  Allen  treats  of  a  subject  congenial 
to  himself  in  Ghost  Worship  and  Tree 
Worship  contained  in  the  February  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  There  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  article  on  Number  Forms  by  Prof. 
Patrick.  "  The  Glass  Industry  "  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  industrial  series, 
A  short  sketch  of  Robert  Boyle  with  p:)rlrait 
will  afijrd  pleasure  to  many  readers. 

The  January  holiday  number  of  the  Over- 
land monthly  is  bright  and  attractive  in 
white  and  gold.  There  is  an  important 
art'cle  on  Kindergarten  work, 

"  Told  in  the  Ball-roDm  "  is  an  interest- 
ing short  story  by  Stuart  Livingston  in  the 
January  Dominion  Illustrated  Motiihly. 
The  fourth  part  of  "  Cricket  in  Canada,"  by 
G.G.  S.  Lindsey,  is  interesting  and  well  illus- 
trated. "Choir  and  Choir  Singing  in  Toron- 
to" is  by  the  well-known  Canadian  writer 
Seranu=,  Mrs.  J.    F,  Harrison. 

"  The  Rebel  Queen,"  a  new  story  by 
Walter  Bssant,  is  begun  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News.  It  promises  to  enhance  his 
high  reputation.  Almost  all  the  illustrations 
are  devoted  to  the  Royal  Marriage,  a  sub- 
ject always  interes'ing  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  Our  Note  Book  and  the  other 
departments  are  as  usual  excellent. 


CHILD'S  HYMN. 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  !  Heavenly  Father, 
Ere  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ; 

Bid  Tny  Angels,  pure  and  holy. 
Round  my  bed  their  vigil  keep. 

My  sins  are  heavy,  but  Thy  mercy 
Far  outweighs  them  every  one; 

Down  before  Thy  cross  I  cast  them, 
Trusting  in  Thy  help  alone. 

Keep  me  through  this  night  of  peril 
Underneath  its  boundless  shade  ; 

Take  me  to  Thy  rest  I  pray  Thee, 
When  my  pilgrimage  is  made. 

None  shall  measure  out  Thy  patience 
By  the  span  of  human  thought  ; 

None  shall  bound  the  tender  mercies 
Which  Thy  Holy  Son  has  bought. 

Pardon  all  my  past  transgression". 
Give  me  strength  for  days  to  come  ; 

Guide  and  guard  me  with  Thy  blessing 
Till  Thy  Angels  bid  me  Home. 

Charles  Dickens. 
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ENGLISH    IN    THE   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROFESSOR    W.    J,    ALEXANDER. 


IN  an  article  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Educational 
Monthly,  Mr.  Libby  makes  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  position  of  English 
Grammar  in  the  High  School  cur- 
riculum. In  the  same  uncontro- 
versial  spirit  I  desire  to  make  some 
suggestions,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
this  narrower  question,  but  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  subject  of  English 
in  the  High  Schools.  The  opinions 
of  one  who  is  not  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  under  consideration,  are 
in  some  measure  invalidated  by  this 
very  fact ;  they  are  not  the  outcome 
of  direct  experience.  The  views  of 
an  outsider  have,  however,  a  value  of 
their  own,  and  the  work  of  the  pre- 
sent writer  brings  him  very  close  in 
interest  and  point  of  view  to  the 
teacher  of  English  in  the  schools. 

With  Mr.  Libby's  article  I  am  for 
the  most  part,  in  agreement ;  especi- 
ally do  I  heartily  concur  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  necessity  and«value  of  a 
thorough  discipline  in  that  main  part 
of  grammar  which  leads  up  to  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence.     As  to  the   question 


when,  in  the  school  course,  that  suf- 
ficient comprehension  is  acquired, 
those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
schools  must  judge.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  carry  the  study  of  grammar, 
as  well  as  of  English  in  general,  to  an 
injudicious  extent — injudicious  be- 
cause of  the  limited  time  available 
for  school  work,  and  because  of  the 
other  subjects  which  ought  to  be 
mastered  within  that  limited  time. 

There  are,  for  example,  many  sub- 
tle and  difficult  points  in  English 
grammar,  some  of  them  extremely 
nice  questions  of  logic,  some  unsettled 
by  usage,  many  of  them  of  no  pjac- 
ticle  importance.  These  difficulties 
arise  from  the  fact  that  our  language 
is  a  living  organism  in  a  condition  of 
growth  and  change,  whereas  formal 
grammar  is  an  abstract  science  with 
limited  and  inelastic  categories. 
Such  difficulties  when  solvable,  are 
determined  by  extremely  subtle  con- 
siderations, or  by  historical  investiga- 
tion. Accordingly,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  pupil's  time  may  be 
employed  on  matters  lor  which  his 
immature  mind  is  little  fitted,   or   for 
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the  determination  of  which  he  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  know- 
ledge. This  is  not  a  mere  possibihty. 
Many  years  ago  (at  a  time,  doubtless, 
when  the  teaching  of  Enj^lish  was  in 
a  very  different  state  from  that  in 
which  it  now  is)  I  read  the  papers  in 
English  Grammar  at  the  Intermediate 
Examination.  The  question  called 
for,  or  at  least  permitted,  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subtle  points  ;  the  erudi- 
tion displayed  by  some  of  the  candi- 
dates who  cited  at  length  the  opinions 
of  various  authorities,  was  quite 
astonishing.  One  could  not  but 
feel,  notwithstanding  a  certain  amount 
of  discipline  in  such  work,  that  time 
of  the  pupils  might  have  been  better 
employed. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to 
carry  work  even  in  Analysis  beyond 
what  is  desirable.  A  candidate  who 
is  not  able  to  analyse  every  passage 
in  English  Literature,  may  yet  have  a 
quite  sufficient  grasp  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence.  The  obstacles  to 
analysis  arise  from  the  length  of  the 
sentence  and  the  separation  of  related 
clauses,  or  from  the  abnormal  con- 
structions, or  above  all,  from  the 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  character 
of  the  thought.  It  is  the  latter 
peculiarity  especially  which  causes 
the  difficulty  in  one  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Libby,  the  ninth 
section  of  Wordsworth's  Immortality 
Ode.  The  thoughts  and  experiences 
there  unfolded,  are  altogether  beyond 
the  range  of  ordinary  boys  and  girls. 
The  pupil's  failure  to  analyse  the 
stanza  might  arise,  not  from  ignorance 
of  grammar,  but  from  incapacity  to 
grasp  and  follow  the  poet's  thought. 
Analysis  is  not  a  purely  formal  matter. 
In  Latin  it  might  be  quite  possible 
for  a  student  to  parse  a  word  in  a 
sentence  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand; the  form  might  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  character  and  relations  of 
the  word.  This  he  could  rarely  do 
in  English,  and  in  analysis,  at  any  rate, 


it  is  essential  that  the  meaning  of  the 
clauses  should  be  understood.  The 
meaning  is  the  main  element  in  deter- 
mining their  kind  and  connection. 
A  pupil  on  leaving  school  might  be 
unable  to  analyse  a  given  passage, 
and  yet  do  so  with  ease  two  or  three 
years  later,  although  meanwhile  he 
had  made  no  further  study  of  formal 
grammar;  simply  because  his  increas- 
ed experience  and  maturity  enabled 
him  to  comprehend  the  thought. 

A  less  important  branch  of  the 
study  of  grammar  in  the  schools  is 
Historical  Grammar,— the  history  of 
the  language  and  kindred  subjects. 
This  study  should  be  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits;  the  pupil  does  not 
possess  that  familiarity  with  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  language  which 
alone  can  make  the  work  really  fruit- 
ful. To  study  Historical  Grammar 
without  this  familiarity  is  like  study- 
ing Botany  without  specimens.  It  is 
proper  that  the  school-boy  should 
have  some  elementary  information  as 
to  the  history  of  his  mother-tongue, — 
that  he  should  know  what  a  family  of 
languages  is,  the  names  of  the  leading 
languages  of  the  Indo — European 
family,  that  modern  English  is  de- 
veloped by  a  series  of  imperceptible 
changes  from  an  earlier  form,  and 
what  are  the  more  important  factors 
in  these  changes.  But  time  ought 
not  to  be  spent  on  the  exact  relation- 
ships of  the  languages  of  this  family, 
on  Grimm's  law,  on  the  minute  dif- 
ferences between  English  in  its  vari- 
ous periods,  on  an  elaborate  study  of 
roots,  etymologies,  word  formation, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  course  in  pure  linguistics 
would  be  one  which  would  aim,  not 
primarily  at  making  the  pupil  acquaint- 
ed with  the  past  history  of  language, 
or  at  exhibiting  the  laws  of  speech 
through  the  relationship  of  modern 
English,  Anglo  Saxon,  or  Middle 
English,  but  at  awakening  his  attention 
to  the  laws  of  language   as  exhibited 
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in  the  familiar  phenomena  of  actual 
speech, — in  the  language  of  children 
in  the  peculiarities  of  local  speech  of 
ordinary  conversation, — e.g.  the  im- 
mense influence  of  analogy  in  our 
normal  speech.  Other  truths  might 
be  exhibited  in  facts  which  he  might 
already  know  of  Latin,  French  or 
German.  But  the  material  must  be 
familiar  to  him, — not  facts  which  he 
now  learns  second-hand,  and  for  the 
first  time.  A  short  connected  series 
of  elementary  lessons  of  this  charac- 
ter based  on  such  books  as  Whitney's 
Life  and  Grozuth  of  Language  and 
Paul's  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte 
would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for 
the  mass  of  ill-digested  miscellaneous 
information  which  is  ordinarily  given 
in  school-books  on  language.  The 
teaching  must  have  as  its  end  the 
stimulating  of  the  pupil's  powers  of 
observation,  gener.alization,  etc.,  not 
the  imparting  of  a  maximum  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  for  such  purposes,  as  Mr. 
Libby  excellently  points  out  (pp.  364 
&  6)  that  language  affords  special  ad- 
vantages ;  and  besides  most  people 
have  a  natural  interest  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  speech.  But  I  would  depre- 
cate making  such  a  course  the  sub- 
ject of  Departmental  Examinations. 
There  are  subjects  which  a  teacher 
may  make  very  profitable,  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  examination.  Un- 
fortunately in  Ontario  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  nothing  will 
be  properly  taught  unless  there 
are  examinations  on  it.  In  the  case 
before  us  the  subject  is  so  broad,  and 
the  knowledge  to  be  expected  so 
meagre  that  the  examiners  would  be 
reduced  to  an  extremely  narrow  range 
of  questions,  the  inferior  teachers 
would  teach  up  to  this,  and  so  the  sub- 
ject would  become  dead  and  unprofit- 
able instead  of  stimulating.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  examiners  might 
go  beyond  the  proper  limits,  the 
teacher  would  be  tempted  to  cover  a 
great  deal   of  ground,    and   anothei 


source   of    cramming    and  overwork 
would  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

If  any  time  can  be  won  from  the 
teaching  of  Grammar,  it  might  well 
be  given  to  additional  work  in  Com- 
position. Although  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  the  schools,  to  judge  from 
what  we  see  in  the  University,  neglect 
this  subject.  The  difliculties  which 
surround  the  effective  teaching  of 
composition,  especially  in  the  case  of 
masters  already  overworked,  are  very 
great.  Doubtless,  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects  which  come  under  the  head 
of  English,  has  a  more  or  less  direct 
influence  in  improving  the  student's 
composition.  But  there  ought  to  be, 
besides,  a  great  deal  of  direct  teach- 
ing and  practice  in  composition, — 
teaching  and  practice  which  should 
aim  not  at  developing  a  showy  or  so- 
called  literary  style,  but  at  enabling 
the  writer  to  say  accurately,  correctly,, 
clearly  and  briefly  what  he  has  to  say. 
Is  there  anything  more  important  for 
every  student,  whether  his  studies  end 
at  the  High  School,  or  are  continued 
at  the  University,  than  this  capacity? 
Besides  its  great  practical  importance, 
the  power  of  expressing  oneself  pro- 
perly is  a  strong  indication  of  mental 
discipline  and  general  culture.  I 
would  be  quite  willing  to  employ  this 
single  test  to  ascertain  whether  a 
candidate  were  fitted  for  the  English 
course  in  a  University. 

Another  branch  of  the  EngHsh 
curriculum  very  important  as  a  factor 
in  developing  the  power  just  spoken 
of,  but  having  an  even  more  impor- 
tant aim  of  its  own,  is  Literature.  The 
proper  aim  of  Literature  in  schools 
is  the  development  of  good  taste 
in  books  and  the  habit  of  reading — 
not  the  making  of  critics,  nor  the  an- 
alysis of  literary  effects,  nor  the  laying 
of  a  basis  (as  is  partly  the  aim  of 
Classics  or  Mathematics,  for  example) 
for  further  study  in  the  Universites. 
The  best  preparation  for  work  in  liter- 
ature at  the  universities  is   not  speci- 
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alized    work  in   literature  itself,    but 
sound  general  culture  and  intellectual 
power,  no  matter  how  developed.     If 
this  time  aim    were  always    kept  in 
view,   there  would  be  no   danger  of 
over-doing  literature  in    the  schools. 
Whereas  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  over-teaching  in  litera- 
ture and  to  expecting  more  extensive 
literary  taste    and  acquirements  than 
the  nature  of  boys  and  girls  warrants. 
In  order  to  develop  taste  and   instil 
the  love  of  reading,  the  first  requisite 
is  that  such  literature  should  be   pre- 
scribed as  immature  minds  are  in  some 
measure  capable  of  appreciating.     It 
is  quite  true,  and  a  familiar  fact  in  the 
biographies  of  literary  men,  that  great 
stimulus  has  often  been  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  books  far  beyond  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  range  of  the 
youthful  reader.  But  in  these  cases  the 
reading    is    voluntary.     The    reader 
finds  something  suited  to  his  individ- 
ual taste,  and  troubles  himself  not    at 
all  about  that  which  he  does  not  grasp. 
Such  freedom  is  not  possible    when  a 
work  is  prescribed    for  examination ; 
there  is  the  felt  necessity  of  mastering 
the  book,  and  any  possible  enjoyment 
is  lost  in  the  unsatisfactory    effort  to 
grasp  that  which  intellect    or   feeling 
are  not  yet  capable   of  comprehend- 
ing.    I  hold,  for  example,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  prescribe  Wordsworth  for 
Matriculation.     It  is  true  that  in  one 
sen^e  Wordsworth  is  the  simplest    of 
poets;  but  the  thoughts  and    feelings 
which  he  expresses  are  commonly  be- 
yond the  experience  and  sympathy  of 
the  ordinary  boy  or  girl.     To  perceive 
anything  except  the  merest    cotnmon- 
place  in  the  "  Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,  " 
or  "  Kartleap  AVell,  "  requires  a  power 
of  appreciating   the  effect  upon  the 
poet  of  the  incidents  narrated    which 
comes  only  with  maturity  and    habits 
of  reflection.     Unless  the  power   can 
be  imparted,  there  is    nothing  to    be 
taught.     The   complete  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth  "  is    also 


beyond  the  young  student;  but  here 
there  is  much  which  may  interest  him, 
and  which  may  with  profit  be  deve- 
loped, even  though  he  cannot  yet  at- 
tain that  full  insight  into  the  play 
which  knowledge  of  life  and  maturity 
of  mind  alone  can  give.  '*  Tintern 
Abbey "  is  an  incomparably  finer 
poem  than  "  Horatius  at  the  Bridge," 
but  the  vast  majority  of  High  School 
pupils,  I  venture  to  say,  prefer  the 
latter ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  and 
proper  that  they  should  do  so.  Teach 
a  boy  to  read  properly  and  compre- 
hend Literature  which  has  some 
measure  of  attraction  for  him,  he  is 
much  more  likely  when  he  comes  to 
the  proper  age,  to  extend  his  reading 
to  higher  literature,  than  if  that  higher 
literature  is  forced  upon  him  as  task- 
work when  he  is  as  yet  unprepared 
for  it.  We  do  not  think  of  teaching 
philosophy  in  schools  ;  the  thought  at 
the  basis  of  "  Tintern  Abbey"  or  the 
"  Immortality  Ode"  is  quite  as  abstruse 
as  philosophy  and  as  little  fitted  for 
school  work.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy 
to  find  poetical  literature  fitted  for 
school  purposes;  Scott  is  suitable,  Long- 
fellow in  an  inferior  degree,  and  parts 
ofTennyson;  but,  outside  these,  there 
are  probably  no  poets  of  this  century 
who  afford  any  large  quantity  of  verse 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

If  mistakes  are  made  in  the  pre- 
scription, there  must  inevitably  be 
mistakes  in  the  method  of  teaching. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  mature  persons 
have  that  taste  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
our  literary  studies  to  develop,  who 
are  yet  quite  incapable  of  analysing 
their  feelings  about  literature,  or  re- 
ferring them  to  their  sources  in  the 
written  work.  Yet  the  tendency  of 
teaching  is  too  exclusively  towards 
this  analysis — to  the  analysis  of  per- 
ceptions which,  possibly,  do  not  even 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
true  that  this  sort  of  investigation  is 
itself  an  instrument  for  developing 
and   perfecting    literary   taste,  but  it 
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may  easily  happen,  especially  with 
the  young,  that  just  the  opposite  effect 
may  be  produced,— a  distaste  for 
poetry  and  artistic  prose. 

Lei     us     make      our      assertions 
more  definite;    Rhetoric  is   an    excel- 
lent study  in  as  far  as  it   deals   with 
purely  intellectual  matters, — in  as   far 
as  it  carries  out  for  the  paragraph,  the 
chapter,    the    whole  discourse    what 
analysis  does  for  the  sentence — shows 
that  there  ought  to  be   in    these  too, 
unity,  logical  structure   and  method. 
But  beyond  this,  for  the  Primary  Ex- 
amination at  least,  Rhetoric  ought  not 
to  be  carried.     When    it   deals    with 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  style,  it  treats 
of  matters  wherein  the  students  ex- 
perience   provides    him    with     very 
meagre  material.     For  more  advanced 
students,  it  is   advantageous  to  learn 
some  rhetorical  terms,  and  to  have  the 
sources    of    palpable  literary    effects 
brought  to  their  attention.     But  the 
dragging  of  paragraph  after  paragraph 
through  the  rhetorical  mill  in  order  to 
extract  their  aesthetic  qualities  is  not 
a  fruitful  exercise  at    any  stage.     My 
own  experience  of  students  so  trained 
is  that  extremely  little  effect    is  thus 
produced  in  the  power  of  discerning 
literary  excellence,  and  in  awakening 
the  sense   of  style.     But  such  train- 
ing does  have  an  outcome  in  giving  a 
false   sense    of    knowledge,    and   in 
blinding  the  student  as  to  his  obtuse- 
ness  to  literary  effects.    The  sense  of 
style   is    developed    by   comparative 
study,  by  the  perception  of  the  differ- 
ences between    individual  writers — a 
sort   of  work    which    belongs  to   the 
maturest  years  of  student  life. 

Again  in  regard  to  Poetical  Litera- 
ture, it  is  quite  proper  that  the  class 
should  be  shown  that  there  is  some 
general  conception  at  the  basis  of  a 
poem,  that  by  judicious  questioning 
they  should  be  led  to  this  conception 
and  to  the  preception  of  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  that 
they  should  be  inade  to  feel  by  every 


means  at  the  command  of  the  teacher 
how  much  there  is  in  poetry.  A 
judicious  teacher  will  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  too  much  of 
this  analysis.  Our  present  system 
seems  to  encourage  the  teacher  to  go 
through  the  process  of  minute  literary 
investigation  in  the  case  of  every 
poem  presented,  and  to  encourage  the 
student  to  commit  to  memory  the 
results  of  these  investigations — while 
the  aim  of  all  this,  the  love  for 
reading,  is  neglected,  or  even  defeat- 
ed. 

What  I  should  propose  is,  that  for 
matriculation,    prose    and      poetical 
selections  which  naturally  have  some 
attraction  for  normal  boys    and  girls 
should  be  prescribed, and  that  the  stud- 
ents encouraged  to  read  these  by  what 
methods    the   teacher  deems    fitting, 
but  that  only  a  limited  time  should  be 
spent    in    putting     these     selections 
through  rhetorical     and    other  mills. 
At  the    Departmental    Examinations, 
the  questions  in  as  far  as  they   bear 
on   the  prescribed  selections    should 
test   mainly    whether  the    student  is 
familiar  with  the  work, — whether    he 
has  read  it  with  diligence   and  intel- 
ligence.    The  object  is  to  ensure  his 
having  made  use  of  the  means    pre- 
scribed for  the  development  of  literary 
taste.  To  test  whether  the  means  have 
been    successful    is    in    literature,    a 
very    different    and    always    a    very 
difficult    matter,    especially    at    this 
early  stage  of  the    study.     I    doubt, 
whether  the  application  of  such  tests 
and  the    conscious    preparation    for 
them,  are  very  wholesome  or  beneficial 
for  the  beginner.     Further   questions 
may  properly  be  set  to    discern   the 
student's  power  of  comprehending   a 
passage  as   a   whole,    of   seeing   the 
general  drift,  the  relation  of  the  parts 
and   so    forth.     But   such    questions 
ought  to^  be  based,  not   on    the   pre- 
scribed selections,  but  only  on  "Sight 
Work" — and   care    should  be    taken 
that  these    "  Sight"    passages  should 
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treat  of  simple,  concrete  ideas  that 
come  easily  within  the  candidate's 
range. 

It  is  evident  that  all  through  this 
article  I  have  been  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  immature  minds, — the  minds 
of  boys  and  girls  from  their 
fourteenth  to  their  seventeenth  years 
— in  fact,  in  reference  to  those  pupils 
who  go  from  the  High  School  into  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  or  who  enter 
the  Universities.  In  objecting  to  the 
character  of  some  of  the  work  in  the 
High  Schools,  I  have  often  been  met 
by  the  statement  that  there  also  the 
teachers  are  prepared  and  that  they 
are  older,  and  possess  capacity  for 
higher  work  than  the  other   students, 


and  that  from  them  a  higher  standard 
must  be  required.  If  tiiis  be  so, 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates 
should  not  be  taught  along  with  the 
other  class  of  pupils.  It  is  unfair  to 
the  former  ;  it  is  apt  to  produce  pre- 
tentiousness and  inaccuracy  in  the 
work  of  the  latter.  If  the  staff  is  large 
enough  for  these  separate  classes,  or 
for  preparing  students  for  senior 
Matriculation,  let  the  High  Schools 
do  this  advanced  work;  otherwise  cer- 
tain schools  might  be  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates. In  any  case  the  proper  teach- 
ing of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  High 
Schools  are  primarily  designed,  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed. 
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'^T^HE  case,  then,  ot  the  advocates 
J|[  of  university  examinations  for 
the  masses  is  very  weak  indeed.  It  is, 
of  course,  supported  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  seize  the  endowments  of  rich 
seats  of  learning,  and  who  think  the 
form  and  scope  of  the  highest  education 
is  to  be  determined  by  mere  counting 
of  heads.  Speaking  seriously,  the 
masses  have  no  interest  in,  and  no 
claim  to,  this  kind  of  training.  If  it 
were  suited  to  them,  it  would  not  be 
fit  for  that  select  class,  whose  place 
in  their  country  is  to  cultivate  their 
intellects,  and  contribute  the  element 
of  learning  and  literature  to  the 
general  fund.** 

"I  was  charged  lately  with  having  said  on 
a  platform  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
had  no  claim  to  university  education.  What 
I  did  say  was  i  hat  paupers  had  no  such  claim, 
and  that  the  device  of  agitators  to  get  them 
all  to  affix  their  marks  to  petitions  for  this 
object  was  either  a  stupid  or  a  dishonest 
device.  What  I  said  applied  strictly  to 
Protestant  or  sceptical  paupers,  and  distinct- 
ly set    aside    the    question    of    religion    as 


But,  after  all,  as  the  years  spent  in 
obtaining  the  title,  still  more  in  obtain- 
ing the  real  culture,  of  a  university 
degree  are  a  very  roundabout  way  of 
securing  the  money-profits  of  success- 
ful learning,  the  case  of  the  advocates 
of  the  new  system  rests  with  much 
more  confidence  on  the  more  direct 
prizes  offered  to  open  competition — 
the  military  and  civil  appointments 
which  the  State  now  gives  to  the 
successful  candidates  at  public  trials 
in  learning.  By  this  system,  theoret- 
ically at  least,  any  boy  out  of  the 
street  can  walk  in  and  obtain  an 
Indian  Civil  Service  appointment 
which  will  presently  secure  him  not 
only  a  large  income,  but  a  position  of 
authority  and  responsibility  in  govern- 
ing our  great  empire. 

The    intellectual    and    moral    dif- 

irrelevant.  But  as  the  argument,  if  admitted, 
would  disallow  the  claims  of  an  ambitious 
clergy,  who  parade  the  disabilities  of  their 
religion  as  a  grievance,  it  was  worth  being 
distorted. 
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ficulties  in  the  way  of  this  system 
have  so  often  been  under  discussion, 
and  thoughtful  men  are  so  unanimous 
about  it,  that  I  need  only  summarise 
the  arguments  here.  They  contend 
that  the  candidate  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jured, both  physically  and  mentally, 
by  the  strain  put  upon  him  in  early 
years.  The  teachers  who  prepare 
him  for  these  struggles  live  merely  by 
their  success,  as  shown  by  the  results 
of  the  competition,  and  have  no 
further  care  or  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  pupil.  It  is  also  con- 
tended that  the  people  over  whom  he 
wins  control  will  not  be  better 
governed,  but  worse,  by  a  man  who 
has  spent  all  his  early  years  in  the 
fatigues  of  cramming  and  competing. 
There  are  many  who  think  that 
Wellington's  officers,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  were  as  well  fitted  for 
their  work  as  Lord  Wolseley's.  I  saw 
an  official  report  of  the  leading 
medical  men  of  the  province  of  Elsass 
a  few  years  ago,  in  which  they  de- 
liberately state  that  the  hospital 
student  of  their  earlier  days,  who 
came  ignorant  but  fresh  to  his  work, 
was  distinctly  a  better  clinical  student 
— more  observant,  more  intelligent, 
more  handy — than  the  anaemic, 
myopic,  worn  creature  who  comes  to 
them  a  new  kind  of  Strasburg  goose. 
All  this  is  now  commonplace.  It  is 
less  usual  to  add  a  word  concerning 
the  anxieties  and  disappointments  in- 
flicted upon  parents  and  guardians. 
Their  troubles  seem  to  count  for 
nothing,  even  among  those  who 
advocate  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.  Yet  surely  this 
competitive  system  has  ingeniously 
devised  a  system  of  torture  for  the 
majority.  It  torments  teachers, 
parents,  examiners,  candidates — in 
fact,  all  but  the  small  minority  of 
successful  candidates,  with  their 
elated  parents  and  result-paid  teach- 
ers. 

I  will  only  endorse  these  criticisms. 


and   turn    to  another  aspect   of  the 
problem. 

The  new  system  professes  to  be 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses,  to  substitute  merit  for  patron- 
age, and  give  to  the  small  the  same 
chance  as  to  the  great.  Is  this  really 
true,  or  have  the  public  been  gulled, 
as  is  usual,  by  specious  pretences? 
Is  it  true  that  the  poor  have  gained 
these  great  advantages  ?  I  say  no. 
The  development  of  the  new  system 
has  made  open  competition  the  most 
expensive  method  yet  discovered  for 
entering  a  profession.  A  commission 
in  the  army  could  be  obtained  in  the 
old  days  by  purchase  for  less  money 
than  it  now  costs  to  train  an  average 
lad  to  obtain  it.  Between  the  pre- 
liminary schooling,  the  actual  cram- 
ming, the  training  at  Woolwich  or 
Sandhurst,  or  in  the  Militia,  there  is 
far  more  spent  now  on  commissions 
than  ever  was  spent  before.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  a  few  boys  of  genius 
who  can  do  all  this  for  themselves. 
Though  I  have  never  known  such  a 
case,  it  is  possible.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  under  any  system 
such  a  personage  would  ever 
have  failed.  He  would  certainly 
have  commanded  patronage,  or  he 
would  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  as, 
for  example,  Captain  Cook  did,  under 
the  most  exclusive  of  systems.  The 
recent  change  has  not,  then,  thrown 
open  these  emoluments  to  the  poor, 
but  has  substituted  mere  wealth  for 
wealth  with  high  traditions.  It  is  the 
nouveaii  j'iche  who  really  profits  by  it. 
The  poor,  whether  aristocratic  or 
plebeian,  are  put  under  a  heavy  tax, 
without  any  effective  counterbalance 
of  advantages.  The  same  evil  has 
invaded  the  competitions  for  scholar- 
ships at  the  public  schools.  They 
are  theoretically  open  :  they  fall,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  sons  of  men  who  can 
afford  200/.  a  year  lor  the  preliminary 
training.  And  so  all  the  proprieties 
of  things  are  violated  ;  rich   men   are 
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not  ashamed  to  secure  the  prizes  once 
reserved  to  the  poor.  Not  long  ago 
a  Master  of  the  Queen's  Buckhounds 
at  Windsor  had  his  son  on  the  Charity 
Foundation  at  Eton.  I  do  not  even 
know  that  most  colleges  have  pre- 
served in  the  case  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  merit  the  old  humane  rule — 
ratio  paupertatis  habeatur.  It  is 
apphed  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  there  may  be  other  colleges 
where  such  instructions  of  the  Found- 
ers are  still  respected.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  demon  of  Competition  has  cast 
out  all  better  spirits.  The  boy's  looks, 
his  manners,  his  antecedents — all  this 
is  either  wholly  neglected  or  con- 
sidered pro  forma.  The  marks  he 
can  score,  no  matter  how  oii  whence 
his  knowledge  comes,  or  what  it  has 
cost — this  is  what  decides  the  struggle. 
And  so  we  have  numbers  of  persons 
with  none  of  the  quality  of  good 
breeding  set  to  command  young  men. 
They  may  be  able  to  teach  them  out 
of  books,  though  not  even  this  very 
well ;  but  will  they  ever  lead  the  men 
under  them  ? 

All  these  evils  are  perfectly  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  competent  to 
think  the  matter  out ;  they  have  often 
been  set  forth  in  print,  and  the 
arguments  have  never  been  answered 
but  by  the  one  brutal  answer.  We 
now  have  this  system,  and  have 
arranged  all  our  public  services  under 
it ;  to  change  back  to  the  old  would 
be  wrong ;  to  establish  another  very 
difficult,  because  men  could  not 
agree  upon  it,  and  because  powerful 
interests  defend  the  present  system. 
After  all,  it  is  urged,  do  not  clever 
boys  generally  succeed  under  the 
present  system.  The  democracy, 
though  gulled  and  deceived  into  it  as 
a  levelling  of  all  classes,  now  acqui- 
esces in  it.  And  when  I  say  that 
powerful  interests  defend  it  I  mean, 
firstly,  the  vis  hierticB  of  the  public 
mind,  which,  when  once  trained  up 
on  a   shibboleth   like  Free   Trade  or 


Open  Competition,  comes  to  think  that 
because  a  proposition  is  very  familiar, 
therefore  it  cannot  be  wrong.  That 
crowd  of  the  Irish  people  who  have 
Home  Rule  perpetually  upon  their 
lips  come  to  believe  in  its  prospective 
efficacy  and  justice  owing  to  the  same 
sort  of  vague  and  slovenly  half-think- 
ing. Secondly,  I  mean  the  great 
coaching  profession,  which  lives  by 
it,  and  which  has  influence  to  defend 
it  in  the  public  press. 

These  forces  not  only  keep  the 
system  going  and  counteract  the 
arguments  of  those  who  complain ; 
they  are  even  creating  constant  new 
developments  of  it  which  seem  to  me 
more  and  more  efficacious  of  evil. 
Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  Inter- 
mediate or  grammar  schools  in 
Ireland  has  now  been  brought  into  a 
yearly  open  competition,  with  this 
new  feature,  that  it  is  not  only  a  con- 
test among  individual  boys  and  girls, 
but  a  contest  among  schools.  All 
these  schools  are  now  rated,  not 
according  to  the  character  of  the 
Head- Master,  the  daily  discipline,  the 
moral  tone  of  the  boys,  but  according 
to  a  definite  money  test.  How  many 
prizes,  or  passes,  or  result  fees,  can 
any  one  of  them  secure  at  the  yearly- 
competition  ? 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the 
promoting  causes  of  this  great  change 
which  has  revolutionised  the  higher 
schools  in  Ireland  ?  If  the  real 
object  had  been  to  prove  the  efficacy 
of  the  schools,  the  obvious  method, 
and  that  which  has  many  precedents, 
was  to  appoint  Government  inspectors 
and  invite  or  require  the  schools  to 
submit  to  their  periodical  criticism. 
Such  inspectors  need  not  have  bound 
down  the  masters  to  any  formal  rule, 
but  could  have  reported  on  any 
peculiarities  which  able  men  thought 
fit  to  introduce  into  their  management 
of  boys.  There  would  still  have 
remained  the  independence  of  the 
masters,  and  the  chance  that  another 
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Thomas  Arnold  or  Edward  Thring 
might  infuse  new  life  into  his  own 
school,  and  by  its  example  into  those 
of  others.  The  promoters  of  the  new 
scheme  care  nothing  about  the 
efficiency  of  the  school ;  they  were 
not  educators,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
did  not  even  consult  educators.  They 
were  politicians  who  wanted  to  allay 
a  cry  raised  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  for  endowment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  awakening  that 
terrible  poHtical  policeman,  the  Non- 
conformist conscience.  For  to  do 
that  was  to  lose  the  Nonconformist 
vote.  By  making  the  new  competition 
a  small  and  narrow  test,  which 
average  boys,  taught  by  average 
teachers,  could  satisfy  ;  by  giving  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  prizes  and 
result  fees ;  by  appointing  paid 
examiners,  not  because  of  their  merit, 
but  to  balance  creeds — a  system  was 
devised  by  which  indirectly  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  secured  what 
they  ought  to  have  honestly  and 
openly  been  granted — considerable 
school  and  college  endowments. 
And  they  seem  quite  content  with 
the  courses  and  methods  of  the 
examination,  which  was  framed  to  suit 
their  views. 

But  in  so  doing  the  higher  kinds  of 
schools,  and  all  ideals  of  teaching 
which  inspired  real  schoolmasters, 
have  been  irreparably  ruined.  No 
master  has  any  longer  the  smallest 
choice  what  he  will  teach.  The 
courses  for  four  classes  are  laid  before 
him  by  the  competition ;  he  must 
put  all  his  boys  into  these  ;  he  must 
urge  on,  or  keep  back,  not  according 
to  the  development  and  character, 
but  according  to  the  age,  of  his 
pupils,  that  they  may  observe  the 
limits  set  down  by  the  system,  and 
secure  the  greatest  quantity  of  prize 
or  result-money  for  the  school.  If  a 
great  number  of  subjects  pays  better 
than  proficiency  in  a  few,  a  great 
number    must  be    taught.     Subjects 


that  pay  by  results  are  preferred  to  the 
great  subjects  recognised  by  centuries 
of  human  wisdom  as  the  proper 
studies  of  'youth.  Moreover,  in 
Ireland,  where  Government  money  is 
generally  thought  a  thing  tcf  plunder, 
and  where  not  only  rival  school?,  but 
rival  religions,  are  competing,  there 
are  grevious  suspicions  that  those  who 
think  it  no  robbery  to  filch  from  the 
public  purse,  and  a  paramount  duty 
to  promote  their  faith,  do  not  come 
into  the  competition  with  that  perfect 
fairness  which  characterises  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  Violations  of  this  kind  of 
honesty  are  not  reprobated  among 
the  Celtic  races,  as  they  are  among 
the  Teutonic.  This  is  a  grevious 
thing  to  say,  but  one  man  must  say 
what  many  feel,  if  it  were  only  to 
manifest  that  mutual  distrust  among 
creeds  which  makes  any  joint  board 
or  joint  system  utterly  destructive  to 
the  true  interests  of  learning. 

These  evils  are  not  as  yet  fully 
apparent.  Of  course,  apart  from 
cheating,  under  any  system  the  ablest 
boys  will  come  to  the  front,  and  when 
they  pass  on  to  a  real  university,  they 
will  still  distinguish  themselves,  either 
because  they  find  their  way*  more 
quickly  into  the  better  system,  or 
because  all  their  rivals,  inferior  in 
abilities,  labour  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages. When  they  encounter 
the  pupils  of  abetter  training,  we  often 
find  them  worsted  by  far  inferior 
minds,  properly  educated.  But  what 
about  the  average  boy  ?  After  such 
a  large  system  has  been  working 
through  several  generations  of  boys 
and  girls,  it  is  sufficient  condemnation 
to  show  that  it  has  worked  no  distinct 
improvement.  To  say  that  education 
is  even  stationary  is  to  condemn  it  as 
a  failure. 

Be  it  remembered,  when  I  set  down 
here  my  deliberate  convictions,  that 
it  is  not  as  an  amateur  or  a  mere 
theorist,  but  as  one  that  for  nearly 
thirty     years    has     been     constantly 
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occupied  in  teaching  and  examining 
youths  from  the  higher  and  better 
schools  in  England  and  Ireland. 
What  the  effect  of  the  modern  com- 
petition among  Irish  Intermediate 
schools  may  be  upon  the  lowest  and 
worst  schools  is  beyond  my  direct  ex- 
perience. It  is  affirmed  by  those  who 
know,  that  in  many  of  them,  where 
nothing  was  taught,  and  no  system 
observed,  there  is  now  at  least  this 
gain,  that  they  must  show  yearly  some 
pupils  able  to  pass  at  the  public 
examination,  and  that  thus  not  only 
teachers  but  pupils  who  never  would 
have  worked  otherwise  have  learned 
some  diligence  and  method.  This 
statement  I  believe  ;  the  worst  kind 
of  grammar  schools,  especially  those 
conducted  by  the  clergy,  who  are 
.under  no  supervision,  are  probably 
frightened  into  some  kind  of  efficiency. 
But  as  regards  the  pupils  of  the 
higher  schools  in  Ireland,  it  is  not 
only  my  conviction,  but  that  of  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  their  average 
scholarship  was  higher  twenty  years 
ago  than  it  is  now.  As  regards 
classics,  we  are  agreed  that  not  only 
is  the  writing  of  verses — an  excellent 
test  of  elegance — becoming  almost 
extinct,  but  that  prose-writing  is  far 
more  slovenly  and  inaccurate.  In 
mathematics  our  new  difficulty  is  to 
keep  alive  even  an  interest  in  its 
higher  branches,  in  this,  our  famous 
Mathematical  university. 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  modern 
boy  cannot  know  these  great  subjects 
as  a  former  generation  did,  because 
so  much  time  is  taken  from  them  for 
other  and  more  practical  studies.  I 
can  only  answer  this  apology,  as 
regards  the  Irish  system,  by  citing 
three  of  these  once  extra  subjects, 
which  have  become  either  compulsory 
or  nearly  so.  I  speak  of  French, 
German,  and  Music.  In  all  three  I 
know  from  frequent  examinations  of 
the  boys  who  have  passed  State 
examinations    with  credit    that    their 


knowledge  is  a  perfect  sham.'  What- 
ever time  has  been  taken  from  other 
subjects  to  promote  these  has  been 
wholly  thrown  away.  When  I  ex- 
amined the  schools  ten  years  ago, 
there  was  not  one  in  500  who  could 
understand  asentence  of  either  French 
or  German  read  out  to  him  by  a 
native,  or  speak  one  sentence  to 
make  himself  understood.  They  had 
learned  to  translate  a  text-book  which 
they  could  not  read,  and  to  repeat 
grammatical  rules  which  they  could 
not  apply.  In  music  they  had  learned 
barren  theory,  without  any  reference 
to  practice.  The  apology  of  the 
slave-driven  teachers,  who  were  hardly 
to  blame,  was  this,  that  on  paper  pro- 
nunciation or  practical  knowledge  was 
of  no  avail.  There  is  no  viva  voce 
possible  in  this  wholesale  business. 
And  yet  it  is  for  this  disgraceful  pre- 
tence of  jlearning  living  language  or 
music  that  the  great  and  fruitful 
study  of  those  which  can  be  tested 
without  speaking  has  been  curtailed, 
and  a  general  habit  of  slovenly  incom- 
pleteness introduced  !  But  it  is  good 
enough  to  encourage  poor  boys,  and 
bad  scholars,  to  push  on  to  a  cheap 
modern  degree,  and  go  out  into  the 
world  with  the  stamp  of  a  higher 
education,  whereas  the  reality  is  a 
mere  varnish  of  very  bad  instruction. 
There  is  another  fashionable 
modern  subject,  which  curtails  the 
hours  of  other  studies,  and  which 
cannot  result  in  mere  ignorance,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  but  which 
nevertheless  seems  an  unwise  addi- 
tion to  the  burdens  of  our  boys.  It 
is  the  subject  of  English  Literature. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  no  educated 
young  man  ought    to   be   ignorant   of 

'The  French  taught  at  the  English  public 
schools  is  almost  as  idle.  Boys  who  come 
there  with  some  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
tongue  are  discouraged  and  degraded  in 
class  becau  ^e  they  cannot  answer  in  grammar, 
and  the  masters  seem  to  imagine  that  to  learn 
the  grammar  of  a  living  language  is  to  learn 
the  language. 
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the  great  masters  of  his  language  ; 
that  to  send  forth  boys  who  know- 
not  a  word  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
is  scandalous,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
quite  accustomed  to  this  argument 
from  the  dilettami  members  of 
education  boards.  They  think  it  a 
scandal  for  an  education  pretending 
to  be  complete  to  omit  any  topic 
which  is  in  itself  important.  I  have 
heard  it  urged  with  equal  force  con- 
cerning chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
what  not  !  These  people  seem  to  be 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  no 
instruction  of  boys  can  be  nearly 
complete,  and  that  education  consists 
in  learning  how  to  learn,  not  in  learn- 
ing all  that  has  to  be  known. 

Moreover,  in  the  particular  case  of 
our  own  great  literature,  there  is 
surely  something  to  be  said  for  re- 
serving some  one  sanctum  from  the 
prying  of  competition,  some  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  recreation  for  our 
leisure.  Is  it  not  liikely  that  those 
who  have  been  plagued  with  learning 
the  minutiae  of  an  author  for  a  pur- 
pose not  only  irrelevant  to,  but  at 
variance  with,  their  enjoyment,  will 
henceforth  associate  that  author  with 
■their  pains  and  not  with  their  pleas- 
ures ?  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  the  boys  trained  of  recent  years 
in  English  read  less  of  the  great 
poets,  and  think  less  about  them, 
than  those  who  have  only  read  them 
for  pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  the  first 
instinct  of  every  boy  to  get  rid  of  all 
his  Examination  work  as  soon  as  the 
struggle  is  over.  If  this  extends  to 
his  English  poets,  are  we  wise  to 
associatethem  with  the  bitter  draughts 
he  is  forced  to  take  for  his  competitive 
training?  At  all  events,  it  is  not  so 
serious  for  a  boy  to  hate  Latin  prose 
and  Euclid,  provided  he  has  mastered 
them,  as  it  is  for  him  to  hate  Spenser 
or  Milton,  because  he  was  forced  to 
^know  them  in  a  scholastic  way. 

To  expose  human  imperfections 
and  prophesy  human  misfortunes  may 


well  be  called  an  easy,  and  withal  a 
profitless,  task.  Why,  then,  turn  from 
the  duty  of  increasing  human  know- 
ledge to  brand  human  folly  and  pre- 
sumption ?  Merely  because  to  men 
of  the  study  is  apportioned  the  duty 
both  of  making  theories  and  of 
criticising  them.  The  public  is  in  the 
end  led  by  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
just  as  it  has  often  been  fatally  misled 
by  adopting  too  quickly  their  specu- 
lations. The  theory  of  the  millen- 
nium of  happiness  to  be  produced  by 
the  spread  of  education  can  fortunate- 
ly be  discussed,  partly  at  least,  on 
practical  grounds,  for  the  incipient 
stages  must  indicate  what  the  future 
is  likely  to  bring  us.  Hence  it  was 
that  I  proposed,  at  the  opening  of 
this  paper,  to  review  the  actual  results 
of  the  modern  movement,  before  we 
reverted  to  the  criticism  of  the 
theory,  first  as  a  working  plan, 
secondly  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis. 
The  results,  as  stated  above,  seem 
to  point  with  certainty  to  this  con- 
clusion :  that  the  progress  of  the 
race,  though  real,  has  not  at  all  kept 
pace  with  the  outlay  of  the  treasure 
and  toil  in  public  instruction  and 
competition.  Our  youth  is  not  more 
vigorous  or  more  perfect,  though  it 
may  be  taught  many  more  things. 
The  quantity  of  teaching,  both  in 
hours  and  subjects,  is  damaging  the 
quality ;  instruction  is  impeding 
education.  In  fact,  the  main  feature 
of  the  modern  system  is  hurry  ;  and 
hurry  is  fatal  to  all  good  training.  No 
human  excellence  in  any  subject, 
except  it  be  in  the  case  of  some 
stray  heaven-born  genius,  is  attained 
without  prolonged  and  deliberate 
attention.  When  the  prizes  of  life 
had  to  be  attained  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,  or  nineteen,  or  at  most 
twenty-two,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
courses  of  learning,  it  is  obvious  what 
the  mischief  must  be.  Fatigue  of 
mind  and  of  body  engenders  either 
physical   failure,    or   that  apathy    of 
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mind  which  precludes  all  further 
mental  progress.  The  spread  of  in- 
struction appears  to  mean  not  so 
much  the  extension  of  it  to  the  once 
excluded  classes,  as  the  multiplying 
of  the  subjects  taught  to  all  that 
partake  of  it.  Governing  boards, 
'  Education  '  departments,  and  com- 
missions, generally  composed,  not  of 
educators,  but  of  men  selected 
because  they  are  peers,  or  judges,  or 
even  because  they  are  members  of 
Parliament,  sit  in  council,  and  seem 
to  determine  that  any  subject  sug- 
gested as  useful  in  after  life  is  forth- 
with to  be  thrust  into  teaching  pro- 
grammes. Thus,  for  example,  French 
or  chemistry  is  ordered  to  be  taught, 
without  considering  whether  the 
hours  are  not  already  excessive,  and 
yet  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  study 
of  the  great  primary  subjects,  or  of 
more  than  three  or  four  subjects.  The 
framers  of  our  codes  are  not  well  in- 
formed, or  not  careful  in  these  things, 
and  therefore  the  present  system  is 
doing  so  much  harm,  that  the  good  is 
impaired  or  even  counteracted. 
Human  nature  can  only  be  improved 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  and  we  are  trying 
to  force  that  pace. 

So  far,  then,  the  theory,  as  put  into 
practice,  is  not  verifying  the  loud 
promises  of  the  theorists,  and  there  is 
even  a  possibility,  which  some  would 
call  a  hope,  that  human  nature  will 
some  day  rebel  against  this  terribly- 
increasing  burden  of  our  youth,  and 
abolish  it  as  our  Government  has 
abolished  the  feces  of  Juggernaut  in 
India.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider 
whether  these  defects  are  not  cor- 
rigible, aud  whether,  if  the  instructors 
are  themselves  properly  instructed, 
and  coerced  to  moderation,  a  better, 
slower,  and  more  deliberate  system 
will  not  justify  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  optimists. 

It  is  strange  how  these  serious, 
world-sad  moderns  contrast  with  the 
joyous,   fresh    ancients  in  their   pro- 


phecies. The  modern  thinks  there- 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  world's  pro- 
gress; that,  as  knowledge  advances 
by  steps,  strides,  bounds,  so  material 
comfort  and  moral  worth  will  pervade 
our  race.  The  ancient  thought  that, 
however  perfect  the  structure  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  however  complete 
the  system  of  education,  all  social  and 
political,  like  all  physical,  organisms 
must  have  their  period  of  growth,  per- 
fection, and  decay  :  that  you  might  as 
well  expect  a  man  of  perfect  health, 
beauty,  and  virtue  to  last  for  ever,  as 
to  suppose  it  of  a  State,  even  were  it 
the  ideally  perfect  Republic  of  Plato. 
Which  of  these  theories  is  the  more 
probable  ?  Which  of  them  shows  the 
deepest  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
modern  reader  of  the  prophecies 
made  by  astronomers  and  by  geologists 
concerning  the  extinction  of  life  on 
our  globe.  As  the  moon  is  now  a 
burnt-out  cinder  with  no  atmosphere 
or  moisture,  so  the  day  will  come 
when  this  planet  will  no  longer  be  fit 
for  human  life.  Great  changes  in 
temperature,  whether  to  cold  or  to 
heat,  will  some  day  change  all  animal 
life  ;  and,  long  before  that  catastrophe, 
will  affect  human  society.  We  cannot 
even  be  certain  that  a  conflagration 
similar  to  those  observed  in  some  of 
the  fixed  stars  may  not  befal  our  sun, 
and  cause  us  suddenly  to  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  pass  away  into 
vapour.  But  changes  far  short  of 
these,  either  in  distance  or  in  violence, 
will  be  enough  to  mar  that  delicate 
growth  called  civilisation,  and  ruin 
all  our  boasted  progress.  If  the  coal 
of  the  earth  fails  in  two  or  three 
centuries — a  very  possible  misfortune, 
against  which  we  are  making  no  pro- 
vision— are  we  sure  that  any  scientific 
discovery  will  find  means  to  replace 
it  ?  Would  any  sane  man  trust  to 
the  most  complete  education  as  a 
safeguard  against  such  a  catastrophe?' 
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Nor  need  we  even  go  as  far  as  this 
into     the      future.     Have     we     any 
certainty  that  a  shght  deterioration  in 
the  seasons  may  not  make  our  now 
temperate    zones  so  unproductive  as 
to   be   unable    to  support  their  vast 
population?     May  not   another    epi- 
demic like  the  Black  Death  so  pro- 
strate us  with  its  horrors,  that  the  pro 
gress  of  the  world  will  be  stayed,  and 
that  the  survivors  will   be  forced  to 
begin  again  the  edifice  which  has  col- 
lapsed   under    the     breath     of    the 
destroying  angel  ?     In  short,  so  many 
great  physical   changes  are  possible, 
which  are  colossal  in  their  effects  upon 
man,  that  such  an  engine  as  higher 
education,  much  as  it  may   help  man 
to  overcome  nature,  may    be  entirely 
helpless   to   avert   destruction.     And 
in  no  case   does  the  verdict  of  the 
highest  physical  science  allow   us  to 
assume    that,    even    without    sudden 
catastrophes,  our  globe  will  retain  for 
ever  its  present  conditions  of  sustain- 
ing animal  life.     The  ancients,  there- 
fore,   without    the     aid    of   modern 
science,  had  surmised  the  truth,   and 
spoken    with    more  insight  than   the 
modern  Optimist. 

But  Plato  and  his  fellows  were  not 
thinking  of  these  great  physical 
cataclysms.  They  were  thinking  of 
human  nature.  They  were  persuaded 
that  no  purification  devised  by  man 
could  eradicate  certain  lawless  or 
irrational  elements  in  our  nature — 
disturbing  forces  in  our  very  con- 
stitution, which  were  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  assert  themselves,  and  over- 
throw any  society,  however  wisely 
founded  and  carefully  protected. 
They  did  not  believe  in  the  perfecti- 
bility of  the  masses,  or  of  the  lower 
races  of  man.  The  follies  and  the 
vices  which  reside  in  each  individual, 
and  which  no  human  power  can 
eradicate,  are  also  in  societies,  and 
will  affect  them  with  fits  of  wicked- 
ness or  of  madness.  A  residuum  of 
the  '  ape  and  tiger '  is  there,  and  may 


any  day  assert  itself.  Be  it  remembered 
that  in  forming  this  view  the  ancients 
were  at   no   disadvantage  as  regards 
the  help  of  science  :  they  had  human 
nature  before  them  to    analyse,  and 
they  had  the  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence of  many   centuries    of  civilised 
societies.  They  lived  not  in  the  youth 
of   the   world,    but    in    its    old    age. 
Hundreds  of  political  and  social  expe- 
riments had    been    tried,    many  with 
great    success,    all    without   absolute 
permanence.     So    they    based    their 
induction  on  large  and  solid  grounds. 
Is  there  any  likelihood  that  they 
were  wrong,  and   that  we   have  dis- 
covered the  elixir  of  social  life,  which 
will  make  age  into  youth   and  weak- 
ness   into     vigour  ?     Alas !     no.     If 
any  new  force  arose  able  to  work  this 
miracle,  it  was  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Yet.    even  as   its    Founder 
prophesied  that  it   would  battle  with 
its  foes  till  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
only  attain  its  millennium    by  Divine 
and    miraculous   interference,    so  its 
historian  can  record  that  it  has    never 
yet  mastered   the  beast-residuum    in 
any  society.     It  has  as  yet  failed  even 
to  convince  the  majority  of  the  world. 
It  has  also  failed    to    eradicate  from 
those  who  profess  it  the   crimes  and 
follies  ingrained  in  every  one   of  us, 
handed  down  to  us  in  our  very  blood, 
weighing  down  our  efforts  with   their 
grossness  and  theirstubborn  unreason. 
When  therefore   this  great  appeal  in 
education  and  morals   has  found  so 
partial  and  incomplete  a  response,  is 
it  likely  that  any  system   of  secular 
1  training  will  be  more  successful?     Is 
'  it  conceivable  that  any  society,  how- 
ever carefully  educated,  will  free  itself 
from    vice   and    crime  ?     The   forms 
1  and  types  of  lawlessness  may  change, 
the  vices  of  the  fashionable  world — 
and  they  are  not  a  few — may  replace 
those  of  the  slums  ;  there  will  be  at 
,  times  a  perceptible  and  cheering  im- 
provement ;  but  then    will  come  the 
fatal    moment   when    some    disaster, 
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the  sword,  the  pestilence,  or  the 
famine,  may  break  down  the  barriers 
so  laboriously  constructed  against 
wrong,  and  show  us  scenes  of  in- 
justice, violence,  cruelty,  in  the  most 
civilised  communities  of  the  world. 

These  considerations  are  not 
directed  against  education — far  from 
it.  They  do  not  even  afford  an 
argument  against  public  instruction, 
which  is  only  the  first  starting-point 
for  education.  What  they  do  suggest 
is  that  we  should  not  overrate  this 
means  of  reducing  human  vice  and 
misery,  or  set  it  up  as  a  cure  for  all 
the  evils  of  modern  society.  The 
most  frequent  criminals  are  probably 
the  ignorant  \  the  greatest  criminals 
are  generally  those  who  have  had 
their  intelligence  sharpened  by  some 
exercise.  There  is  no  panacea  for 
human  ills  ;  certainly  not  this — the 
favourite  one  with  modern  theorists. 

The  second  point  established  by 
the  foregoing  argument  is  this  :  that 
if  we  make  haste  with  our  instruction 
we  are  sure,  not  only  to  spoil  it,  but 
to  destroy  the  education  which  it 
ought  to  convey  ;  moreover,  we  create 
a  new  crop  of  physical  and  mental 
evils  to  take  the  place  of  those  we  are 
striving  to  remove.  Take  the  clearest 
case.     Is  it  a  good  bargain  to  have  a 


boy  or  a  girl  highly  instructed  and 
eminently  successful  in  the  com- 
petition of  life,  but  shattered  in  health, 
and  resulting  in  a  splendid  failure? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  may 
be  innumerable  cases  not  so  signal, 
and  yet  of  the  same  kind — young 
people  damaged  in  sight,  still  more 
damaged  in  insight,  entering  the  world 
v/eary  and  dull  of  mind,  with  all  their 
vigour  and  elasticity  gone.  They  may 
get  their  school  scholarships  at 
fourteen,  their  college  scholarships  at 
nineteen,  a  brilliant  degree  at  twenty- 
two  ;  and  then  they  sink  into  the  rank 
of  some  profession,  having  gained  no 
useful  habit  but  to  drudge  at  books. 

Is  this  the  way  to  build  up  the 
great  English  race,  called  to  direct 
the  fortunes  of  a  world-empire  ?  Is 
this  the  way  to  preserve  that  splendid 
type  which  foreigners  criticise  and 
ridicule,  only  because  they  envy  it?' 
Or  do  we  indeed  desire  the  next 
generation  to  pose  as  second-hand 
Germans  ?  God  forbid !  We  all 
think  ourselves  very  jealous  of  our 
liberty ;  are  we  not  in  real  danger  of 
losing  it  ?  Is  it  not  being  filched  away 
from  year  to  year  by  those  pestilent 
theorists  who  are  enslaving  our  youth 
under  the  false  pretence  of  intellectual 
discipline? — The  Nineteenth  Ce?itury. 


A    FOOT    MEASURE. 


IT  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  foot 
is  a  unit  of  measure  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the 
human  foot  that  is  thus  recognized  as 
a  standard  of  measurement,  and  it  is 
claimed  in  some  countries  that  it  was 
the  actual  foot  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign which  was  originally  taken  as  a 
definite  standard  for  all  time.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  foot  measure  is  known 
as  a  standard  in  countries  differing  as 
widely  as  China,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
from  France,   Spain,  and  England, — 


always  the  same  in  name,  and  yet 
varying  considerably  in  length, — it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  the  foot  of  man  as 
man,  and  not  of  any  one  man  as 
above  all  men,  which  is  organized  as 
a  unit  of  measurement  among  men 
everywhere. 

It  is  common  to  think  of  the  human 
face  and  the  human  hand  as  indica- 
tive of  personal  character,  but  it  is 
not  so  common  to  think  of  the  human 
foot  as  thus  indicative.  Yet  the  foot 
is  more  truly  the  measure  of  the    man 
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than  either  the  hand  or  the  face. 
The  countenance  an^  the  palm  are 
dial-plates,  as  it  were,  on  which  are 
recorded  the  results  of  character  ;  but 
the  foot  is  that  which  more  positively 
marks  the  man  whose  character  is 
thus  recorded.  We  are  told  by  the 
skilled  anatomist  that  the  most  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  man's  physi- 
cal being  ''is  his  erect  position," — 
that  man  is,  indeed,  "the  only  living 
creature  that  can  stand  or  walk  erect." 
And  it  is  the  foot  that  gives  to  man 
this  power  of  standing  and  walking  in 
an  erect  position.  As  his  foot  is,  and 
as  his  foot  is  used,  so  is  the  man  in 
walk  and  bearing  among  men. 

"  I  have  the  measure  of  his  foot," 
is  an  old-time  expression  for  claiming 
to  know  the  measure  of  a  man  ;  and. 
according  to  Plutarcn,  this  idea  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras  (the 
first  who  bore  the  name  of  a  "  phil- 
osopher"), who  estimated  the  height 
of  Hercules  from  the  length  of  his 
foot  on  the  Olympian  stadium — where 
the  hero  had  run  in  the  races.  Hence 
the  proverb,  ^^  Ex  pede  fferadem.'"  — 
"  To  recognize  Hercules  from  his  foot 
This  phrase  is  not  a  mere  fancy  ;  it 
covers  an  important  truth.  To  this 
day,  the  Arabs  on  the  desert  recog- 
nize the  tribe  of  any  passer  along  their 
path  by  the  print  of  his  foot  on  the 
chalk  or  the  clay  ;  and  they  can  even 
identify  in  this  way  a  personal  friend 
or  a  familiar  acquaintance.  The 
American  Indians  are  similarly  skilled 
in  foot  reading.  And  any  close  ob- 
server of  his  fellows,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  who  has  given  much 
thought  to  this  subject,  knows  that 
an  indicative  measure  of  a  man  is  the 
foot  measure. 

Lawyers  characterize  Equity  de- 
cisions as  made  according  to  the  chan- 
cellor's "foot."  This  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  every  chancellor  gives  a 
chancery  decision  according  to  his 
personal  conscience.  And,  as  Lord 
Selden  suggested,    "  One   chancellor 


has  a  long  foot,  and  another  a  short 
foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot.  'Tis 
the  same  thing  in  the  chancellor's 
conscience."  The  feet  of  men  vary, 
as  their  characters  vary,  all  the  world 
over. 

Mr.  Eugene  Field,  a  writer  who 
shows  soul  in  his  poetry,  and  sound 
sense  in  his  humor,  has  written  a 
clever  criticism  on  the  various  actors 
of  the  last  half-century,  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  Hamlet,  which  he  illus- 
trates by  sketches  of  merely  the  feet 
and  legs  of  the  actors.  These  por- 
traits of  the  representative  actors  in- 
dicate how  truly  is  the  foot  the 
measure  of  the  man ;  for  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  actors  severally  are 
shown  in  theseoutlinesof  their  "under- 
standing." And  so  elsewhere  than  in 
the  theaters.  Unconsciously  we  judge 
a  man,  in  his  prevailing  characteristics 
by  his  clumsy  or  his  symmetrical  foot, 
with  its  solid  tread  or  its  hesitating 
step,  and  its  show  of  awkwardness  or 
of  self-possession,  in  his  movement  and 
bearing.  And,  even  without  being 
aware  of  the  fact,  we  are  all  the  time 
recognizing  in  the  footprints  of  our 
fellows,  along  our  pathway  of  life, 
those  whom  we  can  trust  or  about 
whom  we  must  be  in  doubt,  those 
whom  we  like  or  those  whom  we  shrink 
from,  as  surely,  even  if  not  as  intel- 
ligently, as  the  Indian  or  the  Arab. 
We  all  know  a  friend  by  his   footstep. 

"  His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stairs." 
And  we  shrink  from  the  recognized 
footstep  of  an  unwelcome  visitor. 

A  woman's  character  is  marked  by 
her  foot  even  more  positively  than  a 
man's ;  for  woman  is  ever  a  truer  type 
of  man  at  his  best  than  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be.  All  of  us  would  be 
impressed  as  to  the  character  of  a 
woman,  whatever  her  face  or  hand 
might  be,  who  showed  a  sprawling 
and  an  ill-cared-for  foot,  or  who 
showed  a  trim  and  shapely  one,  with 
a  graceful  and  elastic  tread.     It  would 
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not  be  her  foot  alone,  but  her  whole 
self,  that  would  inevitably  be  esti- 
mated by  this  foot  measure, — and 
rightly  too.  It  has  always  been  so. 
The  story  of  Cinderella  and  the 
'•glass  "  slipper  (or  the  "  fur"  slipper, 
as  it  was  originally),  where  the  young 
prince  sought  for  the  foot  which  the 
lost  slipper  would  fit,  is  a  folk-lore  tale 
of  the  ages.  The  point  of  this  story 
is,  not  that  a  small  foot  is  a  lovely  one, 
but  that  a  lovely  woman  will  give  in- 
dications of  her  loveliness  in  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  her  foot,  as  indica- 
tive of  her  character.  In  the  version 
of  this  story  as  it  appears  among  the 
Southern  Slavonians,  the  shoe  was 
taken  by  the  prince  to  all  the  girls  of 
the  village  in  succession ;  but  "  for 
some  it  was  too  large,  and  for  others 
too  small  j  for  some  too  narrow,  and 
for  others  too  broad."  Only  the  foot 
of  Pepelezka  ("  Cinderella  ")  corres- 
ponded with  the  shoe  of  Pepelezka. 

So  down  along  the  centuries.  In 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  among  the  art  treasures  of 
the  capital  of  the  East,  special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  "  the  incomparable 
statue  of  Helen  ;"  and  first  in  words 
of  praise  of  that  statue  are  described 
"  her  well-turned  feet."  And  Tenny- 
son pictures  the  beauty  of  Maud  as 
evident 
"  From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her 

feet 
To  the  grace  that  .  .   . 

sits  on  her  shining  head." 
Of  his  "Lady  of  the   Lake,"  Scott  is 
sure  that 
"  A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd 
the  dew." 
And  a  recent  writer  has  written  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  women  of  differ- 
ent countries,  as  illustrated  by  their 
feet  and  ankles. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  the  many  Bible 
references  to  feet  and  steps,  as  related 
to  character,    that  presses  home  this 


truth  to  those  who  have  failed  to  give 
it  attention.  Man,  formed  in  God's 
image,  is  to  stand  erect  on  his  feet, 
while  the  arch-enemy  of  man,  and  of 
God,  crawls  in  the  dust ;  and  man 
evidences  his  manhood  by  looking 
well  to  his  feet  and  considering  his 
steps,  and  refusing  to  grovel  with 
those  of  a  lower  nature  than  himself. 
The  foot  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the 
man  himself,  and  the  walk  as  if  it 
were  the  conduct  of  the  man.  Man 
is  enjoined  to  keep  his  foot  in  the 
right  way,  to  refrain  his  foot  from  the 
wrong  way,  to  look  well  to  his  steps, 
and  to  walk  as  becometh  one  who  is 
an  example  to  others.  He  is  promised 
protection  and  guidance  to  his  feet, 
and  a  standing-place  in  every  emer- 
gency. 

If  indeed  our  character  shows  itself 
in  our  feet  and  in  our  walk,  we  should 
give  due  attention  to  our  feet, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  we  use 
them.  A  child  may  gain  in  character 
through  being  taught  to  stand  with 
firmness  yet  without  obstinacy,  and 
to  walk  with  ease  and  gracefulness 
without  affectation.  And  all  of  us 
would  do  well  to  consider  that  we  are 
both  forming  and  disclosing  character 
by  every  step  we  take,  and  by  the 
manner  and  direction  of  its  taking. 

In  another  life  we  may  have  wings 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  our  posi- 
tion, or  of  changing  it ;  but  in  this 
life  we  are  given  feet  on  which  to 
stand,  and  by  which  to  make  progress. 
It  is  our  duty  to  have  our  feet  at  their 
best,  and  to  use  them  aright.  We 
need  God's  help  in  making  our  feet 
fit  for  the  service  to  which  we  are 
called,  and  in  keeping  them  where 
they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  firm  foothold,  in  upright 
standing  and  in  a  godly  walk.  A 
hostile  critic  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
had  reference  to  this  truth  in  his  re- 
ply to  one  who  said,  "  The  trouble 
with  Mr.  Emerson  is  that  his  head  is 
always  in  the   clouds."     "No,   no,' 
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said  the  critic  :  "  that's  not  the  trouble. 
It  never  hurts  a  man  to  have  his  head 
in  the  clouds.  But  Mr.  Emerson's 
Jeet  are  in  the  clouds.  He  has  noth- 
ing to  fix  his  feet  on.  If  a  man's  feet 
are  on  the  Rock,  he  can  afford  to 
have  his  head  in  the  clouds ;  but  not 
otherwise." 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a 
character  that  shows  itself  to  advan- 
tage in  the  feet  themselves,  as  well  as 


in  the  walk  and  bearing  of  the  whole 
man.  There  are  such  men.  God 
help  us  to  be  hke  them !  "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation  ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy 
God  reigneth  !"  That  beauty  of  feet 
it  is  for  us  to  desire  and  to  strive  after, 
— The  Sunday  School  Times. 


ANNEXATION  OF  CANADA. 


BY   W.    G.    FONESCA. 


AN  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Marco,  a  St.  Paul  lawyer, 
recently  sent  me  a  pamphlet  which, 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  has 
so  much  of  interest  regarding  the 
future  of  our  great  Canadian  country 
that  I  would  like  you  to  quote  parts 
of  it,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  specially 
applicable  to  the  conditions  which 
obtain  on  our  side  of  the  line. 

The  reasons  which  have  called  from 
him  what  seems  to  me  an  impartial 
review  of  the  state  of  the  case,  are 
given  in  a  quotation  with  which  he 
heads  his  pamphlet ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  had  he  known  as  much  of 
"  Labby  "  as  we  do  on  this  side  of  the 
line,  he  would  have  done  what  the 
St.  Louis  negro  is  said  to  have  done, 
when  a  jackass  kicked  him,  simply 
•'considered  where  it  came  from," 
and  found  in  that  reflection  a  reason 
why  he  should  pass  it  by  in  silence. 
The  quotation  as  follows  : 

"  On  December  30th,  1891,  Truth, 
Mr.  Henry  Labouchere's  paper,  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Canada's  Future, 
drawn  out  by  the  troubles  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  resulted 
in  the  ousting  from  office  of  Mr. 
Mercier,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Quebec,  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet. 


Ti'uth  says,  that  "  It  is  the  mani- 
fest destiny  of  the  Dominion  to 
become  a  new  United  States  or  to 
become  attached  to  the  great  re- 
public. 

The  change  is  inevitable  and  the 
sooner  it  occurs  the  better.  *  *  *  * 
Such  a  course  would  relieve  Great 
Britain  of  the  necessity  of  trans- 
atlantic squabbles  in  which  she  has  no 
concern.  It  would,  moreover,  give 
the  Canadians  energy  and  enterprise, 
which  no  mere  colonists  can  possess. 
*  *  *  Canada  once  free,  Australia 
would  soon  follow.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  Australia  will  be 
the  first  to  sever  the  bonds  by  which 
she  is  attached  to  'Great  Britain. 
The  talk  of  Australian  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown,  is  all  buncombe." 

Mr.  Marco  meets  Mr.  Labouchere's 
statement  with  a  question  which 
shows  in  it  both  the  ability  of  a  lawyer 
in  stating  a  case,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  Western  American  disposition  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  not  an 
agricultural  implement ;  and  thank 
God  he  will  hear  in  all  Canada  west 
of  Ontario  but  one  answer  to  the 
question,  which  he  states  as  follows  : 

"  Do  the  Canadian  people  wish  to 
be  a  nation,  self-sustaining,  self- 
respecting,   independent,  in  the  full- 
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ness  of  manhood  and  national 
autonomy  ;  making  their  own  laws ; 
managing  their  own  affairs ;  or  do 
they  aspire  to  nothing  more  than  to  be 
an  inferior  part  of  some  other  nation  ; 
content  to  lose  their  name  and  their 
institutions  ;  to  have  their  history, 
their  traditions  and  all  their  national 
characteristics  wiped  out  of  existence; 
forgotten,  and  the  people  themselves 
merged  into  another  nationality;  who 
would  receive  them  only  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  great  whole,  in 
which  their  voice  would  scarcely  be 
heard  ?" 

Plain  words  these  for  Canadians, 
to  whom  far-off  pastures  may  seem 
green  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
makes  the  word  "Annexation,"  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  misnomer. 
Call  it  rather  Canadian  Annihilation, 
and  the  word  better  expresses  the 
condition  which  would  obtain  when 
five  millions  of  Canadians  hauled 
down  the  Union  Jack  and  joined 
fortunes withthe  eight  million  Negroes 
of  the  United  States,  in  making  up 
the  citizenship  of  the  republic.  It  is 
however,  Mr.  Marco's  views  and  not 
my  own  that  I  have  asked  space  for  ; 
and  he  follows  his  question  with  this 
apt  illustration  : 

"  Let  us  use  a  little  illustration, 
and  suppose  the  case  of  two  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  located  on  lands  equal  in 
fertility,  and  endowed  with  similar 
advantages  of  every  kind.  What 
would  we  think  if  one  of  them  should 
go  to  his  neighbor  and  say,  my  friend, 
I  believe  I  am  lacking  in  the  energy, 
manhood  and  intelligence  required  to 
cultivate  my  farm  successfully,  and  I 
have  concluded  to  place  myself,  my 
family,  my  property  and  all  my  re- 
sources at  your  disposal  and  under 
your  control.  To  think  of  such  a 
thing  would  cause  the  hot  blush  of 
shame  to  rush  to  our  face,  as  we  con- 
sidered the  degradation  of  the  poor 
faint-hearted,  weak  minded  fellow  who 
thus  acknowledged  his  incapacity  to 


take  care  of  himself.  We  would  look, 
upon  him  with  feelings  of  combined 
pity  and  contempt.  Yet  is  not  this 
precisely  what  Canada  would  do  if 
she  suould  burn  up  her  national, 
flags,  pull  down  her  national  institu- 
tions, and  hat  in  hand,  humbly  ask  to 
be  received  as  a  lackey  in  the  house- 
hold of  another  nation.  You  may 
say  this  term  lackey  is  an  uncalled  for 
and  unbecoming  expression ;  then 
let  us  say,  the  Cinderalla,  or  at 
best,  the  youngest  and  least  influential 
member  of  the  family.  For  Canadians 
must  not  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
if  they  should  enter  the  republic  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  could  exert 
any  particular  influence  upon  the 
thought,  the  legislation,  or  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  republic.  On  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  population  of  Canada, 
her  people  would  be  merged,  and 
submerged,  into  the  vast  majority  to 
which  they  would  have  submitted,, 
just  as  the  little  stream  empties  itself 
into  the  great  river,  and  is  no  more 
seen  or  thought  of  So  the  people  of 
Canada,  upon  entering  the  republic 
of  the  United  States,  would  have  to- 
abandon  all  of  their  national  aspira- 
tions, their  prejudices,  and  their  plans- 
for  the  future.  Instead  of  building 
up  a  great  empire  they  would  only 
be  dependent  commonwealths  of 
secondary  importance.  Instead  of 
leading,  they  would  follow." 

AGAIN  MR.  MARCO    ASKS  A    QUESTION  : 

"  When  Canadians  speak  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  do  they 
fully  understand  what  it  means  ?  Do 
they  realize  the  true  condition  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  propose  to 
unite  ?     I  can  hardly  think  so. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  political 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
few  moments  consideration  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  people,  can- 
not fail  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light, 
upon  this  subject. 
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At  first  sight,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  observer  is  a  most  brilliant 
and  a  most  pleasing  one,  which  cannot 
fail  to  fill  the  mind  with  admiration. 

The  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings  ;  the  immensity  of  the  mills 
and  factories  ;  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  systems ;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  cities ;  the  great 
increase  in  population  ;  the  immensity 
of  the  exports  of  the  country ;  all 
these  suggest  the  idea  of  enormous 
wealth ;  of  fortunes  easily  made  and 
rapidly  accumulated. 

As  far  as  they  go,  these  impressions 
are  correct.  But  let  us  look  a  little 
below  the  surface.  Let  us  consider 
how  this  great  wealth  is  distributed. 
What  is  the  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people?  How  they 
as  individuals,  and  as  families  prosper. 
Then  perhaps  the  face  of  the  ob- 
server, which  at  first  indicated  only 
the  highest  admiration  at  the  brilliant 
scene  before  him,  will  give  place  to 
an  expression  of  pain,  as  he  comes 
into  closer  contact  with  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

Do  Canadians  generally  know,  that 
among  the  storekeepers  and  trades- 
men who  during  the  past  twenty 
years  have  gone  into  business  for 
themselves,  no  less  than  ninety-five 
out  of  every  one  hundred  have  failed 
in  business  ?  Are  you  aware  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  ten 
years  ago  managed  their  own  business, 
are  now  working  for  small  wages  in 
the  employ  of  others  ?  Do  you  know, 
that  in  many  districts  where  ten  retail 
shopkeepers  made  a  comfortable 
living,  reared  their  families  in  pro- 
sperity, and  laid  up  money  for  their 
old  age  and  for  their  children,  that 
now  only  one  of  these  shops  is  in 
existence,  and  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  other  nine  are  either  in  the  employ 
of  the  one  survivor  at  wages  so  small 
that  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts  they 
cannot  keep  out  of  debt,  and  that  in 
many   cases   they  lose   their   homes, 


or  are  entirely  without  steady  em- 
ployment? 

Do  you  know  that  of  the  immense 
amounts  received  for  exports  from  the 
country,  the  farmers  and  other  pro- 
ducers usually  receive  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  profits  that  they  cannot 
pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgages  ; 
and  many  a  poor  hard  working 
fellow  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
mire  of  debt,  until  in  many  cases  his 
hopes  are  gone  and  he  entirely  loses 
heart  and  courage  ?" 

The  author  then  goes  into  statistics 
of  much  interest,  but  too  long  to 
quote,  and  follows  them  by  an  allusion 
to  the  land  hunger,  for  which  the 
Public  Domains  of  the  United  States, 
outside  of  their  great  central  desert, 
has  now  only  scraps  wrested  from 
Indian  Reservations  to  satisfy  : 

"  Many  more  quotations  could  be 
made  from  statistics  and  other 
sources,  but  the  facts  are  well  known 
to  all  who  have  taken  the  pains  ta 
study  the  question  for  themselves. 

The  increase  in  the  United  States 
of  an  unsettled  and  dangerous  ele- 
ment, consisting  of  the  unemployed,, 
is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rate. 
When  the  Indian  lands  in  the  Okla- 
homa country  were  thrown  open  ta 
white  settlement,  the  number  of 
people  who  went  there  to  seek  homes, 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  200,- 
000,  and  similar  scenes  have  since 
then  been  witnessed  several  times. 
This  is  an  appalling  fact,  200,000 
restless  adventurers  of  poor  home 
seekers. 

It  was  a  formidable  army.  If  that 
number  of  men  had  been,  under 
trained  leaders,  hurled  upon  the 
country  with  hostile  intent,  they 
could  have  inaugurated  a  terrible 
civil  war.  Why  such  a  state  of  affairs 
should  exist  in  so  rich  a  country  as 
the  United  States,  I  will  consider 
more  fully  a  little  further  on,  and  the 
causes  can  be  easily  found.  That 
this  condition   of  things  does  exist  is 
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well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  to  the 
advantages  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  none  which  Canada 
does  not  possess  in  common  with 
her,  except  the  single  one  of  national 
independence. 

The  soil,  the  climate,  the  mines, 
the  fisheries,  the  location  of  Canada 
are  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Canada  possesses  one  advantage 
which  should  put  her  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

//  is  this :  She  is  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  all  other 
nations.  Should  she  now  set  out 
upon  the  work  of  building  up  a  great 
people,  she  could  so  plan  her  line  of 
action,  as  to  avoid  the  fatal  errors 
into  which  other  nations  have  fallen." 

Mr.  Marco  is  an  American,  who 
loves  his  country,  but  sees  her  social 
and  political  pitfalls ;  and  although 
my  esteemed  friend  seems  to  think  of 
us  as  ripe  fruit,  anxious  to  drop  into 
Uncle  Sam's  lap,  we  can  assure  him 
that  Canada  is  a  coy  maiden  who 
loves  her  ma,  and  believes  that  even 
if  she  were  willing,  serious  objections 
would  be  found  when  her  cousin 
came  (as  he  certainly  would  have  to) 
to  ask  papa's  consent;  and  hence, 
while  we  do  not  quite  see  the  danger 
Mr.  Marco  seems  to  feel  to  be  im- 
minent, we  are  none  the  less  grateful 
to  him  for  his  closing  warning  : 

"  I  love  my  country  and  believe 
there  is  no  land  more  blessed   by  a 


bountiful  Providence,  but  I  am  not 
one  of  these  who  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  experience  of  a  youngster  of 
ten  summers  is  necesssarily  more 
valuable  than  that  of  his  grandfather. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  my  native 
land  grow  up  like  a  garden  full  of 
weeds,  where  the  baser  plants  choke 
to  death  the  homely  virtues  of  the 
fireside,  and  destroy  the  happiness 
and  independence  of  domestic  life. 

I  see  the  faults  of  my  country  and 
I  have  boldly  pointed  them  out,  as  a 
warning  to  others  lest  they  should 
rush  headlong  into  the  same  errors, 
and  not  find  it  out  until  it  is  too  late. 

I  have  not  advanced  a  single  idle 
theory,  nor  toyed  with  a  hobby.  I 
have  appealed  to  facts  which  cannot 
be  contradicted,  and  my  teacher  has 
been  the  history  of  mankind,  from 
which  I  have  selected  as  illustrations, 
examples  too  well  known  to  be 
questioned. 

Will  Canadians  read  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  and  stop  before  they  take 
the  fatal  plunge  ? 

Will  they  profit  by  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  fate  of  other 
nations  ?  Or  will  they  be  blinded  by 
the  glittering  surface  which  hides  the 
whirling  chasm  of  waters   beneath  it  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  leaders  will 
arise  who  will  steer  them  clear  of  the 
shoals  which  surround  them,  and  not 
turn  their  country  over  to  the  horde 
of  rapacious  speculators  who  would 
flood  the  land  if  annexation  were 
accomplished." — T/ie  Manitoban. 
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INAUGURAL  LECTURE   AS  REGIUS  PROFESSOR  OF  MOPERN 
HISTORY. 

"  Imagine  the  colours  in  which  we 
shall  appear  if  such  a  writer  treats  us 
as  Macaulay  treats  the  English 
gentry  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

"  We  cannot  escape  our  prejudices, 
I  which  will  and  must  guide  us  in  the 
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"  Darkest  E}iglafid,  we  hope,  is 
mythical  in  part  at  least.  Yet  it  came 
out  openly.  It  was  submitted  to 
hostile  scrutiny,  and  hereafter  anyone 
writing  unfavourably  aboutour  present 
condition  may  fairly  quote  it  as 
evidence. 
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witnesses  whom  we  trust.  History 
consists  of  the  actions  of  men. 
Actions  rise  from  motives,  and 
motives  from  contemporary  beUefs 
and  preferences.  Such  beliefs  and 
such  inchnations  change  as  widely  as 
our  social  habits.  Yet  in  writing  and 
describing,  some  -motive  has  to  be 
found  to  give  the  action  a  meaning ; 
and  the  historian,  often  knowing 
nothing  of  any  other  which  there 
might  have  been,  selects  such  motives 
as  he  and  his  readers  are  conversant 
with,  and  he  is  considered  judicious 
and  sensible  precisely  as  he  explains 
the  past  on  the  principles  of  his  own 
time. 

"  This  I  call  '  mythology.'  He 
does  not  know,  he  only  conjectures ; 
and  he  announces  his  conjectures  for 
facts.  Yet  all  the  time  he  may  be 
absolutely  wrong.  Language  full  ot 
honest  and  fiery  meaning  in  one 
century  may  have  been  trodden  into 
cant  in  the  next.  Expressions  in 
constant  use  bv  the  Puritians  and 
Covenanters  would,  if  used  now, 
imply  insincerity  or  weakness  of 
judgment.  Therefore  the  Puritans 
and  Covenanters  have  been  con- 
sidered fools  or  hypocrites. 

"  The  ages  do  not  understand  each 
other.  Think  how  changed  in  the 
last  hundred  years  has  become  our 
attitude  towards  the  supernatural ! 
The  early  Protestant  writers  are  full 
of  appeals  to  a  special  Providence. 
The  hagiologies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  woven  out  of  miracles. 
They  were  believed  without  hesitation. 
The  evidence  is  often  unimpeachable 
The  personal  companions  of  a  bishop 
declare  that  they  saw  him  in  repeated 
instances  heal  the  sick  with  a  touch, 
raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  cast  out 
innumerable  devils.  The  present 
age  has  ceased  to  believe  in  such 
wonders.  The  judicious  historian 
treats  it  all  as  fraud  or  folly.  It  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  simply 
do  not  understand  the  condition   of 


the  biographer's  mind.  The  bishop 
and  his  companions  would  similarly 
regard  ours  as  atheistic,  and  we  should 
be  both  mistaken. 

"  The  evidence  for  such  miracles 
remains  without  alteration.  The 
change  is  in  ourselves. 

"  Again,  to  note  another  tendency. 
Modern  opinion,  and  therefore 
modern  historians,  incline  to  take  the 
side  of  distinguished  sufferers.  Men 
and  women  convicted  of  treason  are 
generally  held  to  have  been  con- 
demned unjustly.  The  historian's 
virtue  is 

"To  make  him  worthy   whose  offence  sub- 
dues him, 
And  curse  that  Justice  did  it." 

"  I  will  mention  an  instance  or 
two. 

"  Writers  of  note,  English  and 
Scotch,  require  us  to  believe  that 
Mary  Stuart's  casket  letters  were 
forged  by  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation as  an  excuse  for  dethroning 
her.  These  letters  were  examined 
by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council.  They 
wer'i  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment. The  circumstances  of  the 
discovery  were  published  at  a  time 
when,  if  there  were  foul  play,  it  could 
have  been  instantly  detected.  The 
letters  were  brought  to  London  and 
laid  before  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers,  to  whom  Mary  Stuart's 
handwriting  was  perfectly  familiar, 
and  again  to  a  Committee  of 
Peers,  among  whom  there  were 
her  warmest  friends.  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  Catholic  Powers 
at  Elizabeth's  court  were  equally 
eager  to  prove  her  innocent ;  yet  we 
do  not  find  a  trace  of  suspicion  among 
them.  Yet  we  are  required  to  believe 
that  all  these  persons  were  taken  in 
by  a  forgery  so  clumsy  that  her 
modern  Defenders,  who  have  not  the 
originals  before  them,  imagine  that 
they  can  detect  it  with  ease — that 
Elizabeth  and  Burghley  and  Walsing- 
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ham,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  others 
of  honourable  fame,  were  parties  to 
the  fraud  ;  all  because  such  persons 
think  it  unlikely  that  an  interesting 
woman  could  have  written  those 
letters. 

"  And,  strange  to  say.  they  see  no 
difificulty  in  such  an  hypothesis,  and 
English  historical  opinion  is  content 
to  leave  the  question  open — to  leave 
open,  that  is,  whether  Elizabeth  and 
those  eminent  public  servants  of  hers, 
who  carried  England  through  the 
most  dangerous  crisis  of  its  national 
existence,  were  among  the  basest 
villains  that  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
We  may  as  well  abandon  the  study 
of  history  if  we  are  to  carry  it  on 
upon  such  wilful  principles. 

"  Again,  as  nothing  is  too  bad  to  be 
believed  of  the  reign  of  the  English 
Bluebeard,  a  story  passes  as  proved, 
and  has  been  adopted  into  our  books 
of  criminal  law,  that  while  the  Blue- 
beard was  on  the  throne,  72,000 
felons  perished  on  the  scaffold ;  from 
which  it  follows,  first,  that  the  nation 
was  infested  with  robbers  and 
murderers,  and  next,  that  the  law 
was  inhumanly  cruel.  No  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  first  links,  and 
though  the  charge  has  been  made  a 
hundred  times,  it  rests  on  nothing 
but  a  story  told  by  Jerome  Cardan, 
a  crazy  man  of  genius  given  to  astro- 
logy, who  says  that  he  heard  it  from 
a  French  bishop.  Literally  that  is 
all  the  authority.  It  is  true  that 
Wolsey  was  a  strict  administrator, 
and  Lord  Darcy  accused  him  of 
being  over-severe  on  the  criminal 
classes.  It  is  true  also  that  Henry 
VIII.  abolished  the  clerical  im- 
munities ;  and  after  the  rebellion  of 
the  North,  in  which  the  clergy  had 
been  especially  active,  he  hanged  two 
hundred  priests  and  monks,  to  the 
extreme  abhorrence  of  Catholic  bishops 
all  over  Europe.  But  surely  English 
historians  ought  to  have  looked 
further    before    accepting   a   fact   so 


monstrous  on  the  single  evidence  of 
one  of  these  bishops,  and  that  too  at 
secondhand.  The  72,000  victims 
of  Henry's  tyranny  are  about  as 
chimerical  as  the  11,000  virgins  at 
Cologne. 

■'  Once  more.  The  Netherland 
historians  assert  that  50,000  heretics 
(or  100,000  heretics,  they  are  not 
sure  which)  were  put  to  death 
judicially  in  the  Low  Countries  alone, 
under  the  edicts  of  Charles  V.  I 
thought  it  strange,  for  Charles  V., 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign, 
was  trying  to  conciliate  the  German 
Protestants,  whom  a  persecution  so 
extravagant  would  have  exasperated 
into  fury.  No  doubt  Charles,  as  a 
good  son  of  the  Church,  did  endeavor, 
to  check  what  the  popes  called 
heresy,  in  his  hereditary  dominions, 
and  the  language  of  his  edicts  was 
extremely  severe.  But  I  have  to 
observe,  first,  that  the  Inquisition  was 
not  established  in  the  Netherlands  in 
Charles's  reign.  He  could  govern 
only  by  the  law,  and  the  law  was 
carried  out  by  the  Netherland  officials 
themselves.  Secondly,  that  in  a  well- 
ordered  country  50,000  religious  crim- 
inals could  not  have  been  tried  and 
executed  without  leaving  a  distinct 
trace  on  the  judicial  records.  No 
such  trace  exists  that  I  know  of,  nor 
was  the  accusation  brought  till  the 
war  with  Philip  had  begun.  In  the 
Dutch  Martyrologles  I  found  accounts 
of  500  who  had  suffered.  The  rest 
of  the  number  must  have  been  made 
up  (and  even  so  enormously  exagger- 
ated) of  insurrectionary  Anabaptists, 
who  broke  out  again  and  again  into 
furious  communistic  insurrections, 
directed  not  against  the  Church,  but 
against  order  and  civil  authority. 

"We  might  as  well  say  that  the 
Sepoys  who  were  killed  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  had  been  put  to  death  for 
religion.  Yet  the  50,000  were  ac- 
cepted by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Gibbon,  who  alludes  to  them  to  point 
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a  sarcasm  at  the  superior  ferocity  of 
Christian  intolerance,  as  contrasted 
with  the  milder  persecutions  under 
the  Roman  Empire. 

"  The  worst  of  these  sweeping 
statements  is  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  fix  themselves  in  the  memory. 
Truth  is  moderate  and  hesitating. 
Fiction  strikes  boldly,  and  the  point 
of  its  lance  is  barbed. 

"Cardinal  Newman  says  that 
Protestant  tradition  is  based  on 
wholesale  unscrupulous  lying,  and 
this  story  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  it.  In  thn  history  of  the  Re- 
formation, however,  the  lying  is  not 
always  on  one  side.  There  will 
always  be  unconscious  lying  where 
passion  is  strongly  excited.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  truth  is  forwarded  by 
the  method  now  in  fashion  of  setting 
one  version  against  another,  and 
taking  as  certain  the  worst  parts  of 
both.  This  is  perhaps  a  worse 
travesty  than  either  would  be  taken 
alone.  Two  negatives  may  make  an 
affirmative,  but  I  never  heard  that  two 
falsehaods  would  make  a  truth. 

"I    have     another    complaint    to 
make,  though  I  can  only  allude  to  it. 
I  mean  of  the  light  manner  in   which 
popular    historians    scatter    epithets, 
and    distribute    censures,      with    no 
authority  but  their  own  fancy.     Rival 
queens  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
jealous    of  one   another.     Elizabeth 
.  and    Mary  Stuart  were  rival  queens, 
therefore  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Mary 
was  caused   by  jealousy.     Robertson 
says  that  when  Charles  V.  retired   to 
Spain   after    his   abdication    he    was 
'  sensibly  mortified  '  to  find  that  less 
attention  was  paid  to  him  than  when 
■he  was    Emperor.     Perhaps   less   at- 
tention was  paid  to  him,  and  Charles 
may  have  observed  it ;  but  how  does 
Robertson  know  that  he  was  mortified? 
Probably  it  amused   him,   or  it   may 
have    been    what  he   expected     and 
■desired.     Eminent  men  and    women 
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ought  to   be  spared  these  gratuitous 
ink-spots. 

"  I  might  mention  a  thousand  such 
instances,  but  I   must   hasten   on.     I 
have  to  say  before  I  end  how  I,  myself, 
think  that  history  ought  to  be  written! 
"Shakespeare   is    the   greatest    of 
human    dramatists,    but    nature  is  a 
dramatist   still    greater,    and    Shake- 
speare is  so  great  because  he  is  nearest 
to    nature.     He   does    not   moralise 
upon    his    Macbeths,     or   Lears,     or 
Richards,  or  Henries.     He  gives  you 
no  opinion  of  his  own,  but  he   gives 
you  the  men  themselves  to  look  at,  to 
study,  to  reflect  on,  and  (if  you  please) 
to  form  opinions  about  for   yourself, 
though  this  is  not   always  necesssary, 
He  draws  no  lessons  out   of  what  he 
lays  before  you.     He  does  not  invite 
yoic  to  draw  lessons.     The  more  com- 
pletely you  have  mastered  these  plays, 
the  less  you  will  be  able  to  say  what 
they  have  actually  taught  you.     You 
cannot  draw  out  in   words   even   the 
judgment  you  form  upon  the  chaiac- 
ters.     Hamlet  will  be  argued  over  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  people  will  differ 
about  him  as  they  differ  about   per- 
sons  whom    they    know.     There    is 
always  something  in    the  actions    of 
men,    and   in    the    men    themselves, 
which    escapes  analysis.     They  may 
strike  us  with  awe,   pity,  admiration, 
fear,  or  hatred.     They  may   amuse  us 
or  revolt  us,  but  the  feeling  created 
even  by  an  lago  cannot  be  summed 
up  in  compact  phrases  addressed   to 
the  understanding. 
"  Well,  then— 

"All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

'•  The  historian  and  the  dramatist 
aHke  represent  the  actions  of  men. 
If  the  historian  would  represent  truly 
he  must  represent  as  the  dramatist 
does. 

"  If  you  are  to  have  from  him  a 
real  trustworthy  picture,  he  must  show 
you   the   figures   that   he   is    talking 
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about,  faithfully  delineated,  with 
all  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round them,  completely  perceived, 
and  made  intelligible,  and  then  let 
them  unfold  their  characters  in  their 
actions  with  such  insight  as  you  can 
gain  into  their  inner  natures.  You 
will  forbear  to  judge. 

•'  If  you  have  done  your  work  well 
there  will  be  always  something  which 
evades  your  censure,  and  which  you 
must  be  content  to  treat  as  in  a  work 
of  art. 

'*  Unless  you  have  faithfully  mas- 
tered the  particulars  of  the  situation 
you  will  only  mislead.  You  had 
better  have  left  the  subject  alone. 
Orestes  killed  his  mother.  If  that 
were  all  we  knew,  he  was  a  monster,  ■ 
but  that  mother  had  killed  his  father, 
and  judgment  is  suspended  into  awe. 
You  may  say  that  in  history  the  out- 
ward fact  is  all  that  we  can  know,  and 
that  insight  into  the  heart  is  im- 
impossible.  It  may  be  so.  It  often 
is  so.  But  when  it  is  so  no  true 
history  is  possible.  .  .  .  Where  we 
cannot  have  the  real  motive  we  may, 
if  we  please,  invent  false  motives,  and 
create  a  sort  of  spurious  legend  ;  but 
history  it  is  not,  and  is  so  far  worse 
than  fiction,  that  it  pretends  to  be 
truth. 

"  But  how,  you  ask,  are  we  to 
penetrate  at  all  into  the  inner  secrets 
of  past  times?  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  characters  of  men  who  lived 
long  ago,  under  conditions  so  unlike 
our  own,  when  the  forms  of  men  and 
things  have  grown  visionary  in  the 
mist  of  distance  ?  When  they  do 
melt  thus  into  mist,  be  content  to  say 
so  and  leave  them.  I  think  it  wrong 
to  take  the  names  of  real  men  and 
draw  pictures  of  them  out  of  the 
imagination,  as  Raphael  painted  the 
Apostles. 

"  But  something  can  be  done,  if 
not  all.  Remember,  first,  that  in 
accounts  of  events  which  occurred  in 
distant  centuries  you  do  not  have  the 


events  themselves,  but  the  events  as 
reflected  in  the  minds  of  the  relator. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  understand 
a  particular  period  study  the  original 
authorities.  Go  to  the  chronicles 
written  by  men  who  lived  at  the  time 
and  breathed  the  contemporary  air. 
Drink  at  the  fountain.  The  stream  of 
tradition  contracts  always  some  alien 
matter  from  the  soil  which  it  flows 
through.  Read,  if  you  can  find  them, 
the  letters  and  writings  of  the  persons 
that  you  are  concerned  with.  Read 
what  they  say  themselves.  Read 
what  others  who  knew  them  said 
about  them,  and  do  not  trust  yonr 
own  imagination.  Take  nothing  at 
second-hand.  The  originals  will 
always  contain  something  which  is 
lost  in  the  translation  of  paraphrase. 
The  language  itself  breathes  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  grew.  Do  not 
rest  while  any  point  which  you  can 
reach  remains  obscure.  You  will 
then  find  that  the  forms  of  departed 
things  rise  up  aud  take  shape  before 
you.  This  is  how  Carlyle  called  up 
out  of  the  world  of  shadows  the  real 
Cromwell  ;  and  the  half  enthusiast, 
half  impostor,  which  had  haunted  our 
historical  literature  disappeared  for 
ever. 

"  But  such  a  method,  you  will  say, 
involves  immense  labour.  What  we 
want  is  a  general  notion  of  the  history 
of  at  least  our  own  island,  and  you 
tell  us  to  give  the  labour  of  a  lifetime 
to  a  single  age.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  general  notion  you  ask  for  will 
not  be  the  history,  but  only  the 
opinion  of  this  or  that  writer  about 
the  history ;  and  each  succeeding 
generation  will  provide  what  it  needs 
of  this  kind  for  itself.  But  I  am 
speaking  to  genuine  students.  Try 
the  plan  which  I  set  before  you,  and 
you  will  see  that  one  such  effort 
successfully  made  will  shine  like  a 
lamp  in  the  past,  and  will  illuminate 
other  subjects  besides  itself. 

"  But  without  dwelling  upon  this„ 
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I  will  mention  a  long  forgotten  sug- 
gestion of  my  own,  made  when  the 
school  of  modern  history  was  first 
established  in  this  University. 

"  Like  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Free' 
man,  who  along  with  his  asperities  had 
strong  masculine  sense,  I  have  a  high 
respect  for  the  method  of  study  pur- 
sued here  before  the  modern  changes. 
For  men  who  wished  to  improve  them- 
selves I  believe  it  to  have  provided 
as  good  an  education  as  was  ever 
tried.  We  had  certain  books,  the 
best  of  their  kind  and  limited  in 
number,  which  we  were  required  to 
know  perfectly.  We  learnt  our  Greek 
history  from  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  our  Latin  history  from  Livy 
and  Tacitus.  We  learnt  our  philoso- 
phy from  Aristotle;  and  it  was  our 
business  to  learn  by  heart  Aristotle's 
own  words,  weighing  every  one  of 
them ;  and  thus  the  thoughts  and  the 
language  of  those  illustrious  writers 
were  built  into  our  minds,  and  there 
indelibly  remain.  I  asked  myself 
whether  there  was  any  book  on 
English  history  which  could  be  studied 
with  the  same  exactness.  The 
Chronicles  were  too  loose  in  their 
composition.  They  were  to  be  read, 
but  were  insufificient.  The  famous 
modern  writers,  studying  the  past  as 
we  study  the  stars  from  a  moving 
platform,  were  being  continually 
corrected  from  a  change  in  the  point 
of  view,  and  the  shifting  of  lights  and 
shadows. 

"  I  had  myself  occasion  to  examine 
the  early  English  Statutes  and  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  it  struck  me 
that  in  these  compressed  and  pregnant 
Acts,  where  there  is  no  verbiage  and 
every  word  has  a  meaning,  there  was 
something  like  what  I  was  in  search 
of.  You  could  not  gather  from  them 
a  continuous  narrative,  but  you  had 
fixed  points  all  along  of  clear  and 
brilliant  light.  Merely  to  be  able  to 
construe  and  explain  the  pld  Norman 
French  and  the  technical  Latin  would 
require      considerable      attainments. 


Add  to  this  a  knowledge  of  the 
Chronicles  and  other  outside  sources, 
a  knowledge  of  the  occasion  when 
each  of  the  Statutes  was  passed,  and 
you  would  have  an  authentic  bony 
structure  round  which  you  could 
build  up  things  themselves  instead  of 
the  wilderness  of  talk  about  things  in 
which  students  have  so  often  to 
wander.  Extracts  from  this  or  that 
Act  are  not  enough,  for  the  object  is 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  time.  In  the  Statute  Book  the 
student  would  be  fed  from  the  spring, 
and  would  learn  his  history  as  we 
learnt  our  philosophy — from  the 
Ethics  and  the  Organon. 

"  I  was  unconnected  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  suggestion  was  not 
taken  up.  But  I  still  believe  that  it 
would  be  worth  trying.  I  still  believe 
that  the  Acts  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment down  to  the  Reformation  con- 
tain the  truest  history  of  the  country 
that  we  have.  Whether  it  can  be  put 
in  practice  others  and  not  I  must 
consider.  The  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  able  and  experienced  men 
who  can  judge  far  better  than  I  can 
do  what  methods  should  be  followed. 
I  am  myself  too  old  to  make  experi- 
ments, even  if  I  had  a  right  to  make 
them,  which  I  have  not.  I  can  merely 
say  that  in  such  contributions  as  I 
have  made  myself  to  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Statute  Book 
has  been  the  backbone  of  my  work. 
If  the  statesmen  who  drew  the  Acts 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Parlia- 
ments which  passed  them  into  laws 
were  the  sycophants  and  cowards 
which  we  are  generally  told  that  they 
were,  what  I  have  written  is  worth 
nothing.  If  they  were  honourable 
men,  as  I  believe  that  they  were, 
there  will  be  found  in  their  own  state- 
ly language  a  sufficient  and  true  ex- 
planation of  each  successive  step  in 
the  change.  Anyway,  I  acted  myself 
on  the  principles  which  I  have  re- 
commended. The  Statute  Book  gave 
me  the  skeleton  of  my   figure.     The 
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flesh  and  sinew  were  laid  on  entirely 
from  contemporary  authorities.  From 
the  time  that  I  began  to  investigate 
I  read  little  of  what  had  been  written 
on  the  subject  by  modern  historians, 
and  I  have  read  little  since.  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  confused  with  other 
people's  conjectures — I  went  to  the 
sources  and  to  the  sources  only.  I 
do  not  wish  to  boast  of  my  own 
labours.  I  have  never  said  much 
about  them,  and  except  on  this  one 
occasion,  when  there  is  a  reason  for 
it,  I  never  shall.  But  I  say  for  my- 
self now  that  during  the  twenty  years 
for  which  I  was  at  work  on  my  History 
of  Efigland  1  must  have  read,  made 
extracts  from,  or  copied  with  my  own 
hand  tens  of  thousands  of  manu- 
scripts, private  letters,  secret  State 
documents,  minutes  of  secret  councils, 
often  in  cipher  for  which  a  key  was 
not  always  at  hand.  I  worked  long 
in  our  own  Record  Office.  I  worked 
in  the  Archives  at  Paris,  Brussels, 
Vienna,  and  Simancas.  The  letters 
which  were  of  most  importance  were 
in  half  a  dozen  languages  and  in  the 
desperate  handwriting  of  the  period. 
Eminent  men  in  that  age  thought  it 
— like  Hamlet — a  baseness  to  write 
fair.  Often  at  the  end  of  a  page  I 
have  felt  as  after  descending  a  preci- 
pice and  have  wondered  how  I  got 
down.  I  had  to  cut  my  way  through 
a  jangle,  for  no  one  had  opened  the 
road  for  me.  I  have  been  turned 
into  rooms  piled  to  the  window-sill 
with  bundles  of  dust-covered  de- 
spatches, and  told  to  make  the  best 
it.  Often  I  have  found  the  sand 
glittering  on  the  ink  where  it  had 
been  sprinkled  when  a  page  was 
turned.  There  the  letter  had  lain, 
never  looked  at  again  since  it  was 
read  and  put  away. 

"  I  have  been  taunted  sometimes 
with  having  mistaken  a  word.  It  is 
likely  enough — with  such  materials 
an  occasional  mistake  is  not  to  be 
avoided.     But  I  think  I  made  fewer 


than  a  great  many  people  would  have 
done.  Philip  II.  wrote  a  worse  hand 
than  any  other  man  in  his  vast 
dominions.  I  found  at  Simancas  a 
sheet  which  he  had  scrawled  over, 
and  I  knew  it  to  contain  secret 
matter  of  consequence.  I  called  in 
the  clerks  in  the  Archives.  Their 
best  hands  were  turned  on.  We  gave 
in  our  various  conjectural  versions, 
and  I  believe  the  most  nearly  correct 
was  found  to  be  my  own.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that 
I  added  many  material  facts  to  the 
history  of  the  period,  though  they 
have  been  totally  unrecognised  by 
most  of  my  critics.  Being  omniscient 
already,  I  conclude  that  they  did  not 
feel  that  they  had  more  to  learn. 

"  Like  St.  Paul,  I  may  say  I  labour- 
ed more  abundantly  than  they  all. 
Like  St.  Paul,  I  say  also  I  speak  as  a 
fool.  Enough  of  this.  Others  here- 
after may  go  over  the  same  ground 
and  gather  oft"  it  a  richer  harvest  than 
mine,  but  I  am  sure  that  of  the 
sixteenth  century  no  accurate  know- 
ledge is  to  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  It  was  an  age  of  collision 
between  mighty  forces,  now  encounter- 
ing on  the  surface,  now  coiling  in 
subterranean  conspiracies ;  where 
the  best  men  were  uncertain  of  their 
duties,  where  foresight  was  impos- 
sible, and  princes  consulting  their 
wisest  advisers  received  answers  the 
most  opposite ;  worst  of  all,  where 
none  knew  whom  to  trust. 

"  Printed  contemporary  documents 
are  precious,  but  the  actual  hand- 
writing of  remarkable  statesmen  has 
an  instructiveness  of  its  own.  You 
see  the  bold  strokes  and  unblotted 
lines  where  thought  flows  free  and 
purpose  is  fixed.  You  see  in  erasures 
or  corrections  the  hesitation  or  in- 
tentional deceit.  There  are  the  open 
instructions  to  the  secretaries  to  be 
transcribed  with  the  intention  of  mis- 
leading. There  is  the  private  draft 
of  the  ciphered  sheets  attached  which 
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tell  the  whole  truth.  The  elaborate 
ciphers  themselves  were  a  chief  part 
of  a  politician's  trade,  and  require  a 
special  study.  We  are  all  fond  of  our 
peculiar  methods,  perhaps  too  fond, 
"but  I  can  afford  to  be  amused  with  the 
airy  verdicts  of  self-confidenl  critics. 
'•'  I  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add 
that,  if  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  in  my 
present  office,  I  must  follow  my  own 
lines.  I  cannot  at  my  age  work  in 
harness  with  the  athletes  of  the  new 
studies.  All  that  I  can  do  will  be  to 
interest  students  in  aspects  of  their 
subjects  which  lie  apart  from  the 
beaten  roads.  I  cannot  teach  a 
philosophy  of  history,  because  I  have 
none  of  my  own.  Theories  shift  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  one 
ceases  to  believe  in  any  of  them.  I 
know  nothing  of,  and  I  care  nothing 
for,  what  are  called  the  laws  of 
development,  evolution,  or  devolution, 
extension  of  constitutional  privileges 
from  reign  to  reign,  to  end  in  no  one 
knows  what.  I  see  in  history  only  a 
stage  on  which  the  drama  of  humanity 
is  played  by  successive  actors  from 
age  to  age. 


"  The  problems  which  mankind 
have  had  to  solve  for  themselves  have 
been  various  and  intricate  but  none 
more  intricate  than  those  which  rose 
with  the  religious  convulsions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  wisest  and  best  were  divided  on 
the  course  which  duty  required  of 
them,  when  opposite  principles,  each 
admirable,  were  forced  into  conflict, 
and  saints  and  heroes  were  found  in 
the  opposing  armies.  The  portraits 
of  some  of  these  persons  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  bring  out  indifferently 
whether  they  were  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  Priam  and  Hector  are  not 
less  beautiful  to  us  because  we  admire 
i^chilles  and  Ulysses.  To  myself  the 
object  of  history  is  to  discover  and 
make  visible  illustrious  characters, 
and  pay  them  ungrudging  honour. 
The  history  of  mankind,  says 
Carlyle,  is  the  history  of  its  great 
men.  To  find  out  these,  clear  the 
dirt  from  them  and  place  them 
on  their  proper  pedestals,  is  the 
function  of  the  historian.  He  cannot 
have  a  nobler  one."  —  Longman  s 
Magazine. 
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True  Teaching. — The  true  teach- 
ing process  involves  the  power  of  in- 
tellectual quickening,  which  is  that 
process  by  whi:h  the  teacher  excites 
the  intellectual  powers  of  his  pupils 
to  self-activity  in  the  line  of  his  teach- 
ing ;  and  to  be  really  effective  it  also 
leads  to  the  course  of  thought,  feel 
ing,  purpose  and  action,  which  are 
the  proper  products  of  the  truth 
taught. 


Air  as  a  Liquid. — A  London  pro- 
fessor has  been  investigating  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  at  excessively  low 
temperatures.  At  one  of  his  lectures 
liquid  oxygen  was  produced  in  the 
.presence  of  the  audience  literally   by 


pints,  and  liquid  air  was  handed 
round  in  claret  glasses.  While  oxygen 
boils  in  air  at  182  °  C.  below  zero, 
late  researches  indicate  that  tempera- 
tures below — 2740  C.willnot suspend 
all  the  activities  of  matter.  The  purely 
chemical  relations  of  oxygen  disappear 
in  the  liquid  condition.  Phosphorus 
and  potassium  may  be  plunged  into 
the  liquid  without  any  sign  of  com- 
bination. The  boiling  point  of  liquid 
air  is — 172  °  C.  10  °  lower  than  that 
of  oxygen.  Liquid  air  is  simply 
diluted  liquid  oxygen.  Were  this 
globe  cooled  down  to  200  °  C.  below 
zero,  it  would  be  covered  by  a  sea  of 
liquid  air  thirty-five  feet  deep,  of 
which  about  seven  feet  would  be 
oxygen. —  The  School  J^onrnal  N.  V. 
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Grammar  — Dean  Bradley  says  : 
"  Every  step  in  the  difficult  acquisition 
of  the  first  principles  of  Latin  syntax 
may  be  made  at  once  interesting  and 
fruitful  by  sound  initiation  into  the 
structure  and  analysis  of  the  English 
sentence."  The  head-master  of  the 
City  of  London  School  said  that, 
during  his  ten  years'  experience  as 
head- master  of  two  schools,  he  had 
received  a  number  of  boys  from 
public  Elementary  Schools,  who  had 
come  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  parsing  and  a  clear  idea  of 
the  analysis  of  the  English  sentence, 
and  he  had  noticed  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  difficulties  which  had 
puzzled  other  boys  were  to  them  no 
difficulties  at  all.  It  will  be  obvious 
to  anybody  who  thinks  about  the 
matter  that  the  classification  of  words 
and  sentences,  which  is  the  one  point 
that  is  common  to  all  grammars,  must 
be  more  easily  mastered  in  connection 
with  a  known  than  in  connection 
with  an  unknown  language,  more 
especially  if  the  subject  is  taught 
scientifically,  not  by  means  ofcut-and- 
dried  definitions,  but  by  a  comparison 
of  familiar  instances. — The  School 
Guardian. 


Gentle  Courtesy. — /  ?vani  to 
speak  next  oftvhat  ought  to  be  the  train- 
mg  afforded  by  school  life  as  regards 
our  pupils'  bearing  toivards  one  another. 
— A  large  school  is  a  little  world. 
Young  people  of  very  various  disposi- 
tions, coming  from  very  different 
homes,  there  meet  together,  as  on  a 
larger  scale  men  and  women  meet  in 
the  great  world  outside.  In  teaching 
young  people  how  to  think  and  feel, 
and  act  towards  their  fellows,  school 
should  be  a  preparation  for  life  ;  in 
other  words,  it  should  develop  those 
virtues  which  will  make  a  man  or 
woman  a  source  of  help  and  comfort 
and  blessing  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
or  she  is  afterwards  to  move.  Now  a 
selfish  person  has  never  yet  been  a 
source  of  happiness  to  others.     Where 


self  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
field  of  vision  it  is  little  wonder  that 
there  is  small  room  for  other  objects 
to  present  themselves.  But  remove 
self,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
objects  come  crowding  into  range. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  make 
children  unselfish,  to  teach  them  to 
forget  themselves,  and  think  of  others. 
Selfishness  is  the  most  odious  of  vices; 
it  is,  I  think  the  most  common  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  root  out 
when  once  established.  But  look  at 
the  really  unselfish  person  ;  you  find 
him  thinking  for  others,  putting  him- 
self to  inconvenience  for  others,  and 
not  even  thinking  that  he  is  doing  so; 
you  see  him  generous,  helpful,  kindly, 
courteous.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
truly  unselfish,  and  consequently  most 
perfectly  kind  and  courteous  men  of 
this  century  was  the  late  Charles 
Kingsley.  I  will  tell  you  what  trait  in 
his  character,  as  related  in  his  bio- 
graphy, fixed  itself  most  firmly  in  my 
memory  and  has  most  often  acted  as 
a  stimulus  to  me.  We  read  there  of 
how  if  any  one  sought  aid  or  help 
from  him,  even  though  the  aid  might 
be  asked  about  some  trifling  concern, 
and  Kingsley  himself  might  be  over- 
whelmed with  work,  he  would  quickly 
lay  aside  what  he  was  about  and  at 
once  give  the  required  help,  and  that 
he  never  seemed  for  one  moment  to 
think  of  his  own  personal  trouble  or 
inconvenience. 

Now,  in  all  ranks  of  life  we  want 
more  of  that  spirit,  and  we  want  it 
specially  in  home  life,  and  perhaps^ 
above  all,  we  women  need  such  a 
spirit,  for  is  it  not  specially  woman's 
province  to  help  and  take  trouble  for 
others?  Of  course  it  is  in  the  home 
circle  that  this  unselfish,  kindly,  con- 
siderate spirit  can  best  be  trained. 
But  school  can  also  do  much.  There 
is,  first,  the  untold  influence  of  the 
teacher's  own  example.  Next  there 
are  the  numerous  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  of  suggesting  to- 
children  ways  of  helping  and  showing. 
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kindness  to  others  ;  e.g.,  helping  com- 
rades in  difficulties,  cheering  them 
when  in  trouble,  helping  those  who 
have  got  on  to  a  wrong  path  to  re- 
cover the  right  one,  caring  for  the 
little  ones,  giving  a  kindly  welcome  to 
"new  girls."  Then  the  cases  that 
sometimes  come  under  our  own  notice 


of  teasing  and  ridicule  of  others,  o^ 
petty  persecution — these,  if  treated 
with  a  proper  display  of  indignation 
and  an  appeal  to  the  more  generous 
instincts  of  the  children,  may  be 
made  valuable  means  of  training  to 
kindliness.  — Journal  of  Education, 
(Eng.) 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Incredible. — It  is  said  that  the 
curriculum  of  our  Public  Schools  is  so 
crowded  already  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  include  in  it  any  fresh  sub- 
jects. To  this  objection  there  is  an 
obvious  reply.  Let  some  of  the  sub- 
jects at  present  taught  give  way  to 
others  of  infinitely  greater  importance. 
It  seems  incredible  that  there  should 
be  time  for  Homer  and  Virgil  but  not 
for  the  Bible,  for  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome  but  not  for  the  history  of 
the  English  Church,  for  classical 
mythology  but  not  for  the  Church 
-Catechism.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
subordinating  religious  knowledge  to 
secular  is  to  lead  young  people  to 
think  that  religious  knowledge  is  of 
very  little  importance,  and  that  its 
acquisition  may  be  safely  postponed 
to  the  leisure  of  after-life. — The  School 
Guardian. 


Patriotism  in  Schools. — Mr. 
Francis  Fletcher  Vane  writes  to  the 
Times  : 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  in  con- 
nection with  Lord  Meath's  proposal 
of  placing  in  each  elementary  school 
the  national  flag  of  the  Empire,  that 
it  is  not  less  important  to  have  on 
their  walls  a  chart  showing  by  colours 
the  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
flag  flies? 

The  present  time  is  a  good  one  for 
carrying  out  this  very  necessary  lesson 
in  patriotism,  and  it  would  be  better 


than  too  rigidly  enforcing  the  learning 
by  heart  of  patriotic  poems,  for  it  has 
taken  some  of  us  a  long  time  to  over- 
come our  distaste  for  Ovid  and  Hor- 
ace, which  at  school  was  enforced  on 
us  in  this  form.  Imperial  sentiment 
is  in  the  air,  as  fortunately  we  are 
learning,  to  a  certain  extent  through 
adversity,  that  our  colonies  are  neces- 
sary, not  only  as  supplying  a  market 
for  our  manufactures  and  as  sending 
us  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  mother  coun- 
try of  her  surplus  population. 

Itis  unnecessary  to  emphasise  in  any 
way  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  privileges  at  present  is 
to  give  the  youth  of  the  working 
classes  some  clear  instruction  of  the 
duties  of  empire,  because  all  parties 
must  acknowledge  that  such  duties 
have  not  been  taught  to  the  adult 
workers  of  to-day.  Assuredly  the 
perception  of  Imperial  history  of  these 
latter  begins  with  the  Reform  Bill  and 
ends  with  the  principles  of  the  Man- 
chester School. 


General  Information. — But  the 
average  teacher  (be  it  said  with  all 
kindliness,  and  in  view  of  how  many 
excellences  otherwise)  is  not  an  inter- 
preter, a  revealer,  because  of  this  sad 
lack  of  general  information  and  cul 
ture.  The  broad  outlook  does  not 
come  with  the  narrow  in-look.  One 
does  not  see  many  mountains  and 
valleys  from  a  single  little  hilltop,  and 
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that  near  home.  The  very  thing 
which  the  average  teacher  needs 
above  all  others — the  power  to  co- 
ordinate knowledges,  to  see  them  in 
their  more  immediate  relations  and 
mutual  dependencies — is  utterly  want- 
ing. "  Pluck  from  me  in  Thessaly, 
and  I  shake  my  clusters  in  Epirus," 
ought  to  be  true  of  the  fruit  of  every 
teacher's  mind.  There  ought  to  be 
that  breadth  of  general  culture,  that 
responsiveness  to  suggestion,  which 
would  make  the  facts  of  every  subject 
rich  in  their  universal  relationships. 
Literature  ought  to  illuminate  history, 
and  history  ought  to  explain  literature, 
while  geography  might  cast  revealing 
light  on  both.  Mathematics  confront 
us  in  the  crystals  of  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry  intrudes  delightfully  upon 
botany,  and  physiology  explains  some 
peculiar  things  away  off  in  the  provin- 
ces of  psychology  and  sociology.  And 
to  all  these  wonderful  and  beautiful 
relationships  of  knowledges  the  teach- 
er who  lacks  general  culture  is  pitiful- 
ly blind. — jFames  Buckhafu  in  the 
School  'younial. 


Making  annexationists. — There 
has  been  far  too  much  annexation 
talk  during  the  past  year  or  two.  It 
has  done  little  to  increase  our  self- 
respect  at  home  or  to  inspire  respect 
in  others  abroad.  In  the  United 
States  the  feeling  is  quite  prevalent 
that  we  are  such  a  poor,  dispirited, 
starving  lot  that  unless  we  be  taken 
in  and  cared  for  we  must  soon  perish. 
What  they  think  of  us  in  the  old  coun- 
try is  not  so  easily  known,  but  doubt- 
less we  are  regarded  as  degenerate 
sons  of  worthy  sires.  The  possessors 
of  half  a  continent,  rich  in  natural 
resources  beyond  the  average ;  with 
five  millions  of  a  population,  endowed 
with  political  institutions  of  the  very 
best ;  educated,  moral,  enterprising, 
industrious  and  thrifty  ;  yet  by  our 
talk  we  are  declaring  to  the  world 
that  we  cannot  get  on  and  are  anxious 


to  hand  over  our  splendid  inheritance- 
to  another  nation  on  condition  that 
we  be  adopted.  It  is  humiliating  to 
think  that  this  is  the  impression  of  us 
that  is  going  abroad,  and  that  our 
own  conduct  is  responsible  for  it. 
We  cannot  well  close  the  mouths  of 
the  few  who  really  desire  annexation 
and  openly  advocate  it,  but  we  might 
at  least  have  refrained  from  forcing  it 
into  prominenceand  virtually  making  it 
an  issue  by  so  generally  discussing  it 
with  them.  If  they  had  been  let 
alone  the  country  would  to-day  have 
no  knowledge  that  such  a  sentiment 
existed.  It  was  quite  proper  that  Mr. 
Elgin  Myers  should  have  been  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  a  county 
Crown  attorney  because  of  his  public 
avowal  of  sentiments  inconsistent  with 
the  position  he  held.  The  act  was 
righteous  enough,  but  we  may  well 
doubt  if  it  was  an  expedient  one.  Mr. 
Myers  has  since  posed  as  a  martyr 
and  has  become  an  apostle  ;  and  our 
leading  newspapers  give  prominence 
to  reports  of  meetings  at  which  he  is 
present,  the  chief  advocate  of  political 
union  with  the  United  States.  Not 
to  be  outdone  in  loyalty  and  patriotism 
by  the  Ontario  Premier,  the  Dominion 
Government  has  dismissed  from  its 
service  an  island  revenue  official  who 
had  signed  an  annexation  manifesto. 
We  expect  to  hear  next  that  Mr.  Cos- 
grove  has  taken  to  the  platform,  and 
from  a  gauger  has  suddenly  become 
a  hero.  We  do  not  know  that  less 
notice  could  have  been  taken  of  these 
two  men,  for  it  was  unquestionably 
inconsistent  with  their  public  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  advocate  the 
surrender  of  our  own  flag  and  sub- 
mission to  another  ;  but  it  is  a  poor 
way  to  stamp  out  annexation. 

Our  late  dispatches  inform  us  that 
the  Dominion  Government  is  not  con- 
tent with  punishing  Mr.  Cosgrove  for 
his  treason,  but  is  engaged  in  hunting 
up  evidence  against  a  number  of  other 
officials  who  are  suspected  of  annexa- 
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tion  tendencies.  We  do  not  know  of 
a  surer  way  than  this  of  making  an- 
nexationists, while  the  knowledge  of 
it  will  deepen  the  impression  abroad 
that  Canada  is  ripe  for  a  change.  A 
civil  service  employee  whose  oath  of 
office  binds  him  to  true  and  faithful 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  no  right  to  engage  in  plots  or  plans 
against  her  supremacy,  and  if  indis- 
creet enough — any  harder  word  may 
be  used  if  thought  more  appropriate 
to  the  offence — to  join  openly  in  a 
movement  to  hand  over  Canada  to  a 
foreign  country  he  should  be  made  to 
walk  the  plank.     But  to  engage   in  a 


hunt  for  those  suspected  of  having  so 
offended  is  to  give  to  the  movement 
an  importance  it  does  not  deserve, 
and  is  certain  to  result  in  creating  the 
very  evil  it  is  intended  to  correct. 
Men  in  whom  it  is  no  crime  to  believe 
in  annexation  if  they  have  a  mind  to 
will  resent  anything  savoring  of  espion- 
age, and  still  more  will  they  resent  an 
attempt  at  coercion.  If  the  Dominion 
Government  sincerely  desires  to  dis- 
courage annexation  sentiment  it  will 
draw  off  its  sleuth  hounds,  and  leave  its 
disaffected  employees  to  discover 
themselves.  —  The  Manitoba  Free 
Press. 
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Growth  of  Population  in  India. 
— The  population  ofthe  Indian  empire 
has  risen  within  the  m.emory  of  the 
present  generation  from  220,000,000 
to  289,000,000 ;  it  has  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  2,500,000  annually,  and 
is  now  rising  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000. 
If  no  large  famines  occur  it  will  con- 
siderably exceed  300, 000,000  at  the  end 
of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Even  in  the  event  of  decimation  from 
these  causes  there  will  be  an  excess 
over  the  300,000,000  This  augmen- 
tation is  coincident  with  a  growth  in 
means  and  resources  of  livelihood, 
and  in  material  prosperity  of  all  kinds. 
The  exportation  of  food  grains  in 
large  quantities  continues.  —  Gold- 
thwaites  Geographical  Magazine. 


Australian  Brandy. — The  ex- 
ports of  brandy  from  Australia  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1892,  the  first 
year  in  which  shipments  were  made, 
amounted  to  about  53,040  proof  gal- 
lons. With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  small  consignments,  the  entire 
quantity  consisted  of  the  produce  of 
Victorian  vineyards.  The  reports  of 
the  1891  vintage   are   of  a  very    en- 


couraging character,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  quantity.  The  estimated 
quantity  available  for  export  will,  it  is 
said,  largely  exceed  that  of  1890. 
The  seasonable  spring  rains  through- 
out Australia  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  vineyards,  and  the  more  recent 
advices  mention  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  grapes,  promising  a  fine 
and  abundant  vintage.  Now  that  the 
colonies  can  compete  with  France  in 
the  production  of  brandy  which  will 
stand  com.parison  with  the  higher 
qualities  of  French  cognac,  the  plant- 
ing of  vineyards  throughout  Australia 
has  become  general.  The  area  under 
cultivation  has  already  largely  in- 
creased.— The  Financial  Standard 
and  Imperial  Post  (Fng.) 


Days  of  Labour  in  Various 
Countries. — It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  these  days  of  ever-recurring 
labour  disputes  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  globe — of  the  cries  ofthe  British 
workman  for  the  Continental  Sunday, 
and  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Contin- 
ental artificer  to  have  the  British  rest- 
ing Sunday  introduced — it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  from  figures  furnished  by 
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a  Polish  statistician,  the  standard 
number  of  working  days  per  annum 
in  various  countries.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Central  Russia,  as  might  be 
expected,  labour  fewest  days  in  the 
year — namely,  267.  Then  comes 
Canada,  with  270,  followed  by  Scot- 
land, with  275  ;  England,  275  ;  Portu- 
gal, 283  ;  Russia  Poland,  288;  Spain, 
290  ;  Austria  and  the  Russian  Baltic 
provinces,  295;  Italy,  298;  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  and  Luxemburg,  300; 
Saxony,  France,  Finland,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way, 302  ;  Sweden,  304  ;  Prussia  and 
Ireland,  305  ;  United  States,  306  ; 
Holland,  308;  and  Hungary,  312.  It 
will  be  observed  from  this  that,  while 
the  Canadian  working  man  has  only 
to  toil,  statutably,  370  days  out  of  365, 
he  frequently  crosses  the  boundary 
line  into  the  United  States,  where  he 
is  expected  to  labour  for  306  days. 
The  Irishman  and  the  Prussian  are  in 
the  same  category  with  305  days  or 
30  days  more  than  the  Englishman 
and  the  Scotchman. — The  Fmmicial 
Sta7idard*and  Imperial  Post  {Eng. ) 


Kangaroo  Farming  in  Australia. 
— An  Australian  journal  says  :  "Kan- 
garoo farming  is  to  become  an  estab- 
lished institution  in  Australia.  In  a 
few  years  perchance  the  trade  will  be- 
come so  valuable  that  it  may  enter 
into  the  ranks  of  the    most  lucrative 


of  pastoral  pursuits.  As  a  recognition 
of  the  utility  of  the  real  worth  of  the 
hitherto  despised  marsupial,  it  is  to  be 
welcomed.  The  unassuming  beasts, 
which  live  and  toughen  on  herbage 
which  would  hardly  feed  a  rabbit,  and 
hop  happily  amid  the  carcasses  of 
drought-killed  sheep,  although  treated 
as  vermin  in  Australia,  are  becoming 
recognized  as  the  champion  leather 
producers  of  the  world.  Even  croco- 
dile leather  is  deemed  to  be  hardly  as 
good  as  the  more  pliable  and  work- 
able skin  of  the  marsupial,  and  the 
saurians  are  dying  out  faster  than  the 
kangaroos.  An  alligator  farm  presents 
elements  of  costliness  and  continuous 
danger  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  a  kangaroo  run.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  affords  a  curious 
commentary  on  the  self  assertion  of 
local  industries.  Not  all  the  millions 
of  sheep  which  have  been  brought 
into  existence  in  Australia,  the  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  trapping  and  poisoning, 
have  served  to  stamp  out  the  patient 
kangaroo,  and,  given  a  little  en- 
couragement, a  little  respite  of  peace 
and  security,  the  animal  of  Australia 
will  increase  and  multiply  once  again. 
What  the  next  few  generations  of 
tamed  and  trained  kangaroos  may 
bring  forth  will  be  of  interest  to  note. 
The  progress  of  the  first  kangaroo 
farm  in  south  Australia  will  be  care- 
fully watched." — Goldthwaite'  s  Geo- 
graphical Magazine. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


EDUCATION. 


WE  hope  the  examiners  for  the 
Universities  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department  will  not  forget  the 
well  founded  complaints  of  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  but  especi- 
ally of  last,  regarding  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  some  of  the  examin- 
ation papers.     The    papers    in    Ma- 


thematics and  Grammar  are  con- 
sidered, by  many  competent  judges, 
to  have  been  unfair  for  the  best 
average  candidate  who  had  to  write 
upon  them.  Experienced  education- 
ists desire  good  fair  papers  for  candi- 
dates ;  better  look  on  the  easy  side 
than  on  the  too  difficult.  And  then  in 
reading  the  answers  of  candidates, 
exercise    great   care  and    value    the 
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work  .with  an  inclination  to  exactness. 
We  believe  that  better  work  can  begot 
for  the  country  in  this  than  in  any  other 
way.  Good  work  is  required  and  in 
order  to  secure  this  good  pay  must  be 
given  to  the  examiners.  The  labour- 
er is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  maxim 
is  of  universal  application  :  it  holds 
good  in  educational  work  :  do  not  let 
us  forget  this  application  of  it. 


The  Educational  Association  of 
Ontario  will  meet  next  month  in  this 
city  in  the  various  rooms  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department. 
The  programme  for  the  annual  con- 
vention is  a  good  one.  Many  subjects 
of  first  rank  in  importance  are  on  the 
programme  for  discussion.  The  two 
which  affect  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try most  widely  are  the  training  of 
teachers  of  all  grades  and  the  subjects 
which  should  be  on  the  programme 
of  studies  for  our  public  schools. 
We  hope  every  possible  facility  will 
be  given  by  trustees  and  otheis  to 
teachers  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  education  at  Easter  1893. 
We  know  that  we  speak  the  mind  of 
teachers,  when  we  say  that  the 
Trustees  of  Ontario  will  be  welcomed 
at  the  convention  by  the  teachers  of 
Ontario.  Let  us  have  a  good  con- 
venfion. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  have  increased 
enormously  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  are  increasing  rapidly  ;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  schools  is 
■counted  by  hundred  of  thousands  and 
miUions  ;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
annually.  The  energies  of  teachers 
have   been  wisely  directed  generally 


and  in  some  directions  very  unwisely. 
Money,  generally  speaking,  has 
been  very  well  applied  in  meeting  the 
cost  connected  with  our  public 
schools  and  in  some  cases  the  ex- 
penditure is  indefensible.  All  the 
money  spent  in  teachers'  salaries  is 
the  best  investment  any  country 
makes.  It  is  only  what  we  may 
expect,  seeing  that  the  interests  are 
so  vast  and  affect  so  closely  the 
whole  community,  that  every  person 
of  intelligence  should  pay  much 
attention  to  the  system  of  public 
education. 

In  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire, 
Canada,  India,  Australia,  etc.,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  we 
find  that  the  public  school  systems 
are  receiving  marked  attention.  Able 
and  competent  judges  in  those 
countries  pronounce  decided  opinions 
not  favorable,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
public  school  system. 

Prof.  Mahaffy,  T.  C.  D.  is  whose 
clever  and  able  article  we  have  just 
published  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers, is  one  of  the  latest  writers  upon 
this  subject.  Misdirection  of  energy, 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  shortest  way 
of  stating  the  professor's  objections 
to  the  latest  development  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  position  which  modern  society 
has  taken  in  regard  to  public  school 
education  may  be  briefly  stated  by 
saying.  "We,  (the  public  or  state) 
make  provision  for  the  free  or  gratuit- 
ous instruction  of  all  the  children  in 
the  country  up  to  a  certain  limit  and 
having  so  provided  we  take  care  that 
every  child  is  benefited  by  instruction 
in  elementary  knowledge  up  to  that 
limit." 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
philanthropic  and  noble  idea  many 
difificulties  arise,  (i)  Children  are 
found   who    have    no  inclination    to 
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learn  even  when  the  parents  are  most 
anxious  that  the  children  should 
learn.  (2)  Cases  are  met  with  in 
which  both  parents  and  child  are 
unwilling  to  spend  time  and  effort  in 
acquiring  the  merest  elements  of 
common  knowledge.  (3)  Cases  are 
found  in  which  the  parent  is 
determined  that  his  son  shall  be  an 
educated  man  and  the  son  is  quite 
indifferent  whether  he  is  to  become 
such  as  the  parent  prays  for  or  quite 
the  opposite,  a  vessel  only  into 
which  the  earnest  and  skilful  teacher 
has  managed  by  enthusiastic  per- 
severance to  put  some  morsels  of 
knowledge  wholly  undigested  by  the 
indifferent  recipient. 

In  cases  where  want  of  intellectual 
power  in  the  child  is  the  difficulty 
all  the  compulsion  in  the  world  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  pupil  or 
teacher.  For  common  subjects  and 
only  to  a  limited  range  of  learning 
the  number  of  such  children  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  larger  than  many 
people  are  disposed  to  believe.  The 
number  of  those  indifferent  to  learn- 
ing even  the  necessary  branches  is 
large  indeed.  Now,  how  is  com- 
pulsion to  be  of  service  in  such  cases 
as  these?  How  benumbing  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  are  such 
cases?  What  progress  can  rightly  be 
expected  in  such  pupils  ?  Un- 
fortunately if  progress  be  not  made, 
even  apparent  progress,  the  fault  will 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  is  common  property  and 
can  easily  be  got  at  by  every  body. 
— All  are  agreed  that  every  child  in 
the  country  ought  to  be  able  to  read, 
write  and  cypher. 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  topic 
in  a  future  issue  of  our  Magazine. 
Meanwhile  let  us  say  the  country" 
cannot  do  without  public  school  in- 
struction and  the  better  this  instruction 
is,  the  more  will  true  educators 
rejoice. 


1 


ABOUT  TEACHERS.. 

HE  Toronto  News,  of  Saturday» 
intimates  that  the  question  of 
teachers  preparing  themselves  for 
professions  or  other  occupations  was 
before  the  Public  School  Board,  of 
Toronto,  a  few  days  ago.  The  con- 
tention that  teachers  should  not  be 
allowed  any  such  privilege  is  called 
just  and  wise.  In  speaking  of  this 
subject,  which  has  an  interest  for  all 
school  boards  and  teachers,  the 
"  News"  says  : — 

"  Teachmg  makes  a  greater  drain 
on  both  mind  and  body  than  almost 
any  other  occupation ;  at  the  same 
time  to  be  successful  it  demands  an 
expenditure  of  will  force  which  is  im- 
possible in  one  whose  system  is 
lowered  by  constant  study  and  over 
confinement. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  state  is 
not  concerned  in  providing  stepping 
stones  to  the  learned  professions. 

But  for  this  system  of  using  the 
position  of  school  teacher  as  a  help 
to  something  else,  many  a  man  who 
is  now  eking  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  some  profession  would  be  prosper- 
ing between  the  plow  handles. 

The  State  has  a  right  to  demand 
the  whole  and  best  energies  of  the 
teacher.  The  training  of  the  young 
is  the  most  important  function  of 
government,  and  a  divided  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  should  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

Successful  teaching  is  all  that  one 
man  or  woman  can  accomplish  with 
his  or  her  whole  energies,  and  many 
of  them  can  not  even  do  that." 

We  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
the  truth  of  the  remarks  of  the  News. 
When  men  or  women  engage  their 
services  whether  to  the  state  as 
teachers  or  to  an  individual  in  any 
other  capacity,  the  employers  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  very  best 
service  that  the  employed  can  give 
and   they   have   no    moral    right    to 
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lessen  the  value  of  their  services  by 
engaging  in  other  employments  or  in 
study  with  other  ends  in  view.  There 
is,  however,  another  side  to  this 
picture.  The  teacher  is  compelled  to 
obtain  an  education  and  a  training  to 
fit  him  for  teaching,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  first-class  A,  takes  as  much  time 
and  mental  energy  as  would  enable 
one  to  acquire  a  profession  which 
yields  its  possessor  an  income  four 
times  greater  than  even  the  better 
class  of  teachers  are  able  to  obtain. 
While  all  this  is  demanded  of  the 
teacher  he  is  hedged  about  by  all 
sorts  of  legal  restrictions  and  while 
he  is  admonished  to  climb  up  to  the 
top  of  his  profession  and  to  love  it 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  has 
nothing  to  say  as  to  who  shall  enter 
it  nor  any  real  opportunity  of  elevating 
it  to  a  profession  in  fact,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  deluge  of  young 
recruits  who  are  permitted  annually 
to  try  their  'prentice  hands  in  the 
school-room  at  the  wages  of  third- 
class  day  labourers  whose  cheap 
services  are  too  often  accepted,  there- 
by displacing  the  experienced  and 
more  really  valuable  teacher.  Men 
and  women,  therefore,  who  have  the 
ability  to  educate  do  not  remain  in 
the  school-room  any  longer  than  a 
more  profitable  field  is  available  for 
their  services.  A  radical  change  must 
be    made   before   things    are    better. 


Teaching  must  become  a  profession, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  There 
must  be  something  in  it  more  than 
the  beggarly  salaries  offered  before 
men  and  women  worthy  to  be  called 
educators  will  make  it  a  life  work.  It 
will  not  do  much  good  to  be  ever- 
lastingly telling  teachers  to  love  an 
employment  for  its  nobility  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  aims  while  the  re- 
muneration is  hardly  as  much  as  that 
of  a  first-class  wood  sawyer,  whose 
outfit  for  his  business  may  be  obtained 
for  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  very 
best  teachers  in  Canadian  school- 
rooms to  day  have  no  intention  of 
remaining  there  any  longer  than  they 
can  help.  This  statement  may  not 
be  pleasing  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
While  the  State  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand of  teachers  their  best  energies 
and  talents  in  fitting  their  pupils  for 
good  citizenship,  it  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  see  that  they  are  paid 
such  salaries  as  will  keep  the  best 
teaching  talent  in  the  school  room. 
Unfortunately  our  educational  system 
works  the  other  way,  driving  the  best 
talent  out  and  reducing  teachers  who 
remain  to  mere  cramming  machines 
for  examination  purposes.  The 
system  robs  the  teacher  of  his  in- 
dividuality and  largely  converts  him 
into  a  mere  school  keeper  and  mind 
cramper,  instead  of  a  true  educator. 
— The  Norther 71  Advance. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS-ROOM. 

LATIN    GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

(  A.  I.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ph.  D. 
Examiners  :  ■]   J.  Fletcher,  M.A. 

[   W.  S.  MlLNER,  B.A. 
A. 

1.  Give  the  gender  of  virtus,  corpus,  lex, 
aetas,  and  condicio,  stating  the  rule  in  each 
case. 

2.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  vivo,  vinco, 


vincio,    cado,   ccedo,   occido,    pondo,   pendeo, 
meiior,  and  state  the  meaning  of  each. 

3.  Give  the  common  for  the  negative  im- 
perative. 

Translate  :  Do  not  think  that  they  wil 
make  the  same  request. 

4.  Give  the  common  forms  for  expressing 
a  wish. 

Translate  :  O  !  that  he  were  here  novo  I 
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5.  Translate  : 

(a)  I  have  long  been  doing  it, 

(b)  I  had  long  been  doing  it, 

6.  Distinguish     the     gerund     from     the 
gerundive. 

Translate  :  He  did    not  take  that  city  by 
withdrawing  {abduco)  his  men, 

7.  How  is  the  place  of  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple active  supplied  in  Latin  ? 

B, 

Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  Do  you  think  he  ought  to  have  for- 
gotten how  much  we  had  injured  him  ? 

{b)  I  was  afraid  that  the  man  we  saw 
would  be  killed. 

{c)  What  should  I  have  done  ?  Should 
I  have  listened  to  such  an  abandoned  man  as 
your  son  ? 

{d)  If  he  had  taken  that,  he  would 
never  have  been  spared  by  the  king. 

{e)  They  said  that  their  children  had 
gone,  and  that  they  would  follow  when  they 
were  able, 

c. 
Translate  into  Latin  : 

Over  this  river  there  was  a  bridge,  and 
beside  the  bridge  the  general  resolved  to  post 
a  garrison  at  once.  He  put  in  charge  of  the 
garrison  a  member  of  staff  [legatus),  with 
instructions  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  safety  of  the  country  to  hold 
out  as  long  as  possible.  But  the  enemy  were 
indignant  that  we  should  have  the  audacity 
to  pitch  a  camp  right  in  the  heart  of  their 
country  ;  and,  mustering  their  forces  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  assault  the  place.  The  garrison 
held  out  with  difficulty  ;  nevertheless,  they 
did  hold  out  ;  and  after  several  days,  the 
the  enemy,  losing  hope  of  making  a  capture, 
withdrew  from  the  field. 


BRITISH   NORTH    AMERICA    ACT: 
THE  SENATE. 

35.  "  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  the  Presence  of  at  least 
Fifteen  Senators,  including  the  Speaker, 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  Meeting  of 
the  Senate  for  the  Exercise  of  its  Powers." 


Notes  : 

Quorum  :  the  least  number  of  individuals 
of  any  regularly  constituted  body  who  are 
entitled  by  law,  or  by  their  own  rules,  to 
transact  business. 

For  189s  the  Quorum  is  \\  ofthe  Senators. 

The  Quorum  of  the  Commons  is  ^Ys  of  the 
members, — S.  48. 

The  Quorum  of  the  Legislative  Council  o' 
Ouebec  is  |£  of  the  Councillors. — S.   78. 

For  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  the  Quorum  is  20. — S.  87. 

36  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall 
be  decided  by  a  Majority  of  Voices,  and  the 
Speaker  shall  in  all  Cases  have  a  Vote,  and 
when  the  Voices  are  equal  the  Decision  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  the  Negative. 

S.  79.  Applies  the  same  provision,  to  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Quebec  as  to  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  voting. 

S.  49.     Voting  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  be  decided  by  a  majoriiy  of 
Voices  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker,  and 
when  the  Voices  are  equal  but  not  otherwise, 
the  Speaker  shall  have  a  vote. 

Notes.     Quebec  Conference  Resolutions : 

15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Council  (Senate) — (unless  otherwise  provided 
by  Parliameni) — shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  shall  hold  office 
during  pleasure,  ar  d  shall  only  be  entitled  to 
a  casting  vote  on  an  equality  of  votes. 
House  of  Commous. 

37.  "  The  House  of  Commons  shall, 
subject  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  con- 
sist of  One  hundred  and  eighty-one  Members, 
of  whom  Eighty-two  shall  be  elected  for 
Ontario,  Sixty  five  for  Quebec,  Nineteen  for 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Fifteen  for  New  Bruns- 
wick. 
Notes  : 

Sections.  51  and  52.  Provide  for  chang- 
ing the  numbers  for  the  provinces  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  first  decennial 
census  was  taken  in  1871  and  the  third  in 
1891.  On  the  completion  of  the  census  the 
representation  for  the  provinces  is  readjusted 
on  the  basis  of  population.     Until    the   end 
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of  the  present  Parliament  Quebec  shall  have 
65  members,  Ontario  92,  New  Brunswick  16, 
Nova  Scoiia  21,  Prince  Edward  6,  Manitoba 
5,  British  Columbia  6,  and  the  North  West 
Territories  4  ;  in  all  215  members.  In  the 
next  parliament  the  readjustment,  based  on 
census  of  1891,  will  take  effect.  The  Mari- 
time Provinces  will  lose  a  few  representa- 
tives, Quebec  and  Ontario  will  have  the 
same  number  as  they  now  have,  and  the 
representation  of  the  western  Provinces  will 
e  slightly  increased. 
S.  52,  Permits  the  parliament  of  Canada 
to  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  provided  the  propor- 
tionate Rpresentation  of  the  Provinces  is  not 
thereby  disturbed. 

38.  "The  Governor-General  shall  from 
Time  to  Time,  in  the  Queen's  Name,  by 
Instrument  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada, 
summons  and  call  together  the  house  of 
Commons." 


Notes  : 

The  summoning  of  a  Parliament  is  one  of 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  The  first 
Parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  and  William  III., 
not  having  been  summoned  by  a  Sovereign^ 
are  called  Convention  Parliaments. 

S.  9.  "  The  Executive  Government  and 
Authority  of  and  over  Canada  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  continue  and  be  vested  in  the 
Queen." 

The  Governor-General  carries  on  the 
Government  of  Canada  on  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  hence  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  S.  38. 

39.     "A  Senator  shall  not  be  capable  of 
being    elected  or  of   sitting  or  voting  as   a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
Notes  : 

This  Section--evidently  intended  to  pre- 
cent  individual  representation  and  to  protect 
the  independence  of  the  two  Houses — is  not 
without  disadvantages,  when  a  Cabinet 
Minister  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  February  con- 
tains a  fully  illustrated  and  interesting  article 
on  Intercollegiate  Football  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for 
March  opens  with  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  timely  article  on  "  The  Question  of  En- 
dowing Mission  Churches"  by  Dr.  Judson. 
Other  excellent  articles  are  "  The  Overflow 
of  Missions"  by  the  Rev.  A.I.Gordon,  "Mis- 
sions, the  Salvation  of  the  Church  and  the 
Lord's  Work  in  Spain." 

"Polly  Oliver's  Problem,"  is  concluded  in 
the  March  St  Nicholas  to  the  grief  no  doubt 
of  its  girl  readers.  There  is  also  an  excel- 
lent and  finely  illustrated  article  on  Phila- 
delphia. The  number  is  particularly  rich  in 
humorous  picures.  "  Holly  Berry"  and 
"  Mistletoe  "  comes  to  a  satitfactory  and 
joyful  end. 

Short  and  to  the  point  is  an  article  on 
■"  Lights  of  the  Household"  in  the  February 
Table  Talk.  "  Good  Beginnings"  by  I.  M. 
Dimpleton  is  a  sensible  article  on  house- 
furnishing.    "A  Day  with  an  Eminent  Cook" 


is  also  a  specially  good  article.  Anyone  in 
search  of  an  appetite  had  better  glance 
through  Tadle  Talk  before  trying  more  ex- 
pensive remedies. 

The  second  pirt  of  "Aspects  of  Tennyson" 
from  the  Nineieenjh  Century  is  given  in. 
"  Littell's  Living  Age"  fur  Feb.  25th. 
Many  excellent  articles  are  included  in  this 
issue,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
"  The  Medieval  Country  House"  and  the 
"Amir  of  Afghanistan."  The  poetry  of  the 
mumber  is  good  and  the  short  story,  "  A 
Nameless  Hero,"  is  from  MacMillan's. 

The  Critic  of  February  25th  contains  an 
article  of  much  interest  entitled  "  Some  im- 
pressions of  Mr.  Lowell  by  E.  S.  Madal. 
The  Critic  has  resumed  an  old  custom  in  ad- 
ding occasional  illustrations  to  its  pages, 
those  in  this  issue  being  J.  J.  Audubon  at: d 
the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  Hartford.  The 
letters  and  notes  are  timely  and  interesting, 
those  devoted  to  Art  beirg  especially  full. 
Literary  Chicago  is  the  opening  article 
in  the  February  Neiv  England  Magazine, 
It  is  fully  illustrated.     Among  a  number   of 
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short  poems  Arthu'  L.  Salmon's  "If  I 
Should  Meet  Thee"  may  be  mentioned  for  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  diction.  Helen 
Campbell's  story  "  John  Baliantyne,  Ameri- 
can" grows  in  interest.  "Kentucky's  Pioneer 
Town"  and  the  "  Pi'grims'  Church  in 
Plymouth"  are  very  readable  articles. 

The  February  Cosmopolitan  follows  close- 
ly in  the  successful  line  laid  out  by  its  man- 
agement. No  one  could  fail  to  be  interested 
in  the  article  on  Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Badean's  sketch  of  Disraeli  will 
be  read  whether  the  reader  agrees  with  the 
writer's  personal  views  or  not.  Two  delight- 
ful short  stories  are  "  Toki  Murati"  and 
"June,  1993,"  the  latter  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. The  Canadian  poets  Campbell  and 
Lampman  each  have  fine  verses  in  this 
number. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  February 
Century  is  an  article  entitled  the  "  Voice  of 
Tennyson,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  dead  poet, 
laureate  as  frontispiece.  "An  Embassy  to 
Provence,"  by  Thomas  A.Janvier,  is  a  paper 
which  will  delight  all  students  of  literature 
with  its  delicate  perfection  of  style  through 
which  runs  a  note  of  exquisite  merriment. 
The  "  Balcony  Stories"  and  "Sweet  Bells 
Oat  of  Tune,"  are  each  more  interesting  than 
ever.  The  short  stories  of  the  number  de- 
serve special  mention. 

University  of  Toronto  Examination  Pa- 
pers, 1892,  Toronto  :  Rowsell  &  Hutchi- 
son, Printers. 

•'  The  Cumulative  Method."  French  Read- 
er. Illustrated.  By  A.  Dreyspring,  PhD  75c. 
New  York  :     The  American  Book  Co. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  of  this  city,  a 
copy  of  "  Vergil's  ^neid,"  Book  II  with 
Notes,  Vocabulary  &c.,  by  ].  Henderson, 
M.A.  and  E.  W.  Hagarty,  B.A.  This  is 
a  good  edition,  very  carefully  prepared  for 
the  usejof  students,  and  having  several  points 
of  excellence  that  are  not  always  to  be  ob- 
served in  similar  texts.  The  Introduction 
and  Notes  are  full  of  useful  information  and 
give  evidence  of  the  literary  taste  and  judge- 


ment of  the  Editors,  who  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  appearance  of  their  work. 

The  Report  of  the  Fifth  General  Council 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System  has  just  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Hart  &  Riddell,  Toronto.  ($2.50.) 
It  is  a  large  volume,  containing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  addresses  and  papers  of  tne  Council, 
and  an  Appendix  in  which  the  Reports  of 
various  important  Committees  appear.  The 
Council  was  such  a  great  gathering,  in  some 
respects  the  greatest  ever  held  in  Canada, 
and  produced  such  a  profound  impression, 
that  this  permanent  record  should  find  a 
ready  sale.  The  printing,  paper  and  binding 
are  good  and  there  are  a  number  of  por- 
traits. 

Clarendon  Press  Series.  "Cicero,  De 
Amicitia,"  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
St.  George  Stock,  M.A.  Oxford:  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  beautiful  Classical 
texts  of  the  Clarendon  Press  are  well  known 
to  students  and  Mr.  Stock  has  edited  a  book 
that  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  mos. 
fastidious  and  scholarly.  One  could  hardly 
desire  a  better  edition.  Baiter's  text  has 
been  mainly  followed,  and  the  Introduction, 
Notes  etc.  are  very  satisfactory. 

"Commentaries  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land," by  Prof.  Montagu  Burrows,  R.  Nt 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  black- 
wood  &  Sons.  This  is  a  History  written  on 
a  new  plan.  It  is  a  digest  and  a  commen- 
tary, which  discusses  rather  than  records 
historical  events,  and  is  suggestive  rather 
than  authoritative.  The  author,  whose  style 
is  clear  and  and  pleasant,  is  an  interpreter 
rather  than  a  chronicler.  As  a  work  of  refer- 
ence, the  book  is  rendered  still  more  valuable 
by  a  good  index,  and  we  think  it  would  be 
found  useful  to  Students  and  teachers  of 
History. 

"  Education  from  a  National  standpoint," 
Ijy  Alfred  Fouillea,  translated  and  edited  by 
W.  J.  Gresnstreet.  International  Education 
Series.   New     York  :    D.    Appleton   &    Co. 

$1.50. 

Secondary  Education,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  it  in  our  time,  is 
the  chief  topic  of  this  important    work.     M. 


Contemporary  Literamre. 
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Fouillee  wisely  says  that  "  Education  is  not 
an  apprenticesliip  to  a  trade  ;  it  is  the  cul- 
ture of  moral  and  intellectual  forces  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race."  No  Nation, 
he  remarks,  can  be  great  and  progressive 
without  an  intellectual  and  political  elite ; 
and  he  believes  that  we  cannot  have  men  fit 
to  be  leaders  except  by  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive discipline,  in  which  the  study  of 
literature  and  philosophy  shall  hold  their 
proper  place. 

The  interest  of  this  work,  the  ability  with 
which  the  author  presents  his  case,  and  the 
encroachments  of  Philistines  on  the  educa- 
tional field  make  it  desirable  that  everyone 
who  is  concerned  in  educational  work  should 
read  the  book. 

We  have  received  the  following  books  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Mac- 
Millan  &  Co.  of  London,  England,  through 
the  Copp.  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 

Golden  Treasury  Series,  (i)  Children's 
Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry :  (2)  Theo- 
critus, Bion,  and  Moschus:  (3)  Selections 
from  Cowper's  Poems.    2s.  6d.  each. 

Parts  14,  15  and  16  of  the  Illustrated 
Edition  of  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,   is  each. 

Macrnillaris  History  Readers,  Book  VL 
Is.  6s. 

Elementary  Classics.  Eutropius,  Books  I 
and  II. 

Classical  Series.  The  Bacchse  of 
Euripides. 

Historical  Outlines  <?/  English  Syntax. 
6s. 

English  Classics,  (i)  Selections  from 
the  Spectator.  (2)  Tennyson.  The  Mar- 
riage of  Geraint  and  Enid.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Professor  Pajgrave's  Children's  Treasury 
is  a  delightful  book,  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  a  real  treasury,  as  every  body  knows. 

The  Selections  from  Co-wper's  Poetns  has 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The 
Selections  are  (l)  Autobiographical.  (2) 
Descriptive.  (3)  Political.  (4)  Portraits  and 
Characters.  (5)  Religions-  (6)  Humorous 
(7)  Miscellaneous. 

But  Andrew  Lang's  rendering  into  Eng- 
lish Prose  of  Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus, 


with  his  introductory  Essay,  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  pleasing  of  the  three  dainty 
volumes. 

We  observe  in  Part  16  of  the  Illustrated 
Short  History  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Ludlow  and  al'o  por- 
traits of  Mary  Tudor  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Editors  of  the  most  recent  number  of 
the  Elementary  Classics  are  Mr.  C.  Welch 
and  Mr.  C.  G.  Dufheld,  M.A.  The  notes 
are  almost  without  exception  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  we  are  glad  to  see  not  only 
vocabularies  but  a  number  of  good  exercises- 
on  the  text. 

Professor  Tyrrell,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, is  the  editor  of  Messrs.  MacMillian's 
recently  issued  edition  of  the  "  Bacchce  " 
and,  as  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  in  re- 
editing  the  play  after  twenty  years,  he 
admires  it  with  more  judgment,  if  somewhat 
less  enthusiasm  than  he  felt  twenty  years  ago. 
Constant  study  and  great  experience  give 
the  editor's  opinions  great  weight  and 
classical  students  will  find  in  the  intro- 
duction, argument  and  notes  all  that  they 
could  ask  from  an  Editor  or  a  text  book. 
Dr.  L.  Keelner's  work  on  English  Syntax 
is  a  worthy  companion  volume  to  Dr. 
Morris'  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence.  The  book  falls  into  three  parts 
(i)  Syntax  of  the  Sentence,  (2)  The  Syntax 
of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  (3)  Order  of 
Words,  and  is,  in  short,  an  admirable  work, 
being  throughly  up  to  date  and  evidently 
the  work  of  a  good  early  English  scholar. 
The  examples  quoted  are  interesting  not 
only  to  those  engaged  in  formal  study  but  to 
any  educated  person. 

The  English  Classics  edited  (i)  by  Mr, 
K.  Deighton  and  (2)  by  Mr.  G.  c' 
Macaulay,  are  in  no  respect  behind  the  other- 
excellent  numbers  of  this  popular  series. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  introduction  ought  to  be 
specially  mentioned  and  we  have  seen  no 
similar  annoted  edition  of  Selections  from 
the  Spectator  in  which  the  notes  are  as  good 
as  Mr.  Deighton's. 

"  Modern  Side  Arithmetic,"  by  Rev.  L 
Micheson,  .VI.  A.  London  :  Francis  Hodg- 
son. A  comprehensive  and  convenient  book 
of  examples  in  Arithmetic,  with  answers, 
arraiiged  in  the  best  possible  way  and  select- 
ed with  care  and  judgment. 
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OUR  MAIL  BAG. 


of    The    Educational 


To    the    Editor 
Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  sent  you  a  postal  card  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  stop  your  magazine  to  my 
address. 

The  last  number  was  such  an  excellent  one 
it  has  encouraged  me  to  continue. 

I  shall  remit  the  amount  through  the 
Teachers'  Association.     Yours  &c. 

W ,  Ont.,  Feb.  17th.,   1893. 


The  Editor  of  Tn¥.  Canada  Educational 

Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  must  say  I  consider  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  head 
and  shoulders  above  every  educational  paper 
that  was  ever  published  in  Canada,  and  it 
reflects  very  high  honor  on  the  writers  and 
on  the  critical  and  editorial  judgment  of  the 
Editor.  I  know  of  no  such  valuable  papers 
on  educational  subjects  in  any  publication 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted  during 
a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

Under  present  management  I  have  no  fear 
for  its  continued  success.  Yours  Sincerely. 
Feb.  l8th,  1893. 


CANADIAN  MAGAZINES. 
Canada  Educational  Monthly. — We  are 
especially  struck  with  the  singular  fitness  of 
the  contents  of  the  December  number  of  this 
journal.  Our  views  of  education  lean  to- 
wards no  more  orthodox  tuition.  In  our 
opinion  much  of  the  instruction  now  con- 
sidered essential  is  absolutely  fruitless  in  the 
pupil's  after  life  in  the  wide  world,  when  by 
common  instinct  the  human  family  struggles 
by  preference  for  material  advantage.  This 
is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly.  In  its  columns  we  ob- 
serve a  judicious  prominence  of  that  which 
we  may  term  commercial  education.  The 
student  of  geography,  grammar  or  history, 
the  ecclesiastic,  theologist,  and  scholar  may 
each  and  all  find  here  his  favorite  theme  and 
choice  erudition,  but  the  youthful  nation's 
material  future,  the  more   economic   aspects 


of  Canada's  natural  life  are  likewise  literally 
discussed.  We  are  especially  pleased  at  this, 
Canada,  like  all  youth,  requires  to  be  pointed 
to  improvement  ;  no  condition  capable  of 
improvement  may  be  safely  ignored,  and  the 
grave  danger  of  drifting  from  diligence  into 
the  stultifying  condition  of  orthodoxy  must 
be  averted  at  any  cost.  That  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  waterways  of  the 
North  West  should  be  so  lengthily  discussed 
in  the  periodical  before  us  is  a  significant 
sign.  If  these  routes,  inclusive  of  Hudson 
Bay,  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
nation  in  the  manner  indicated,  Canada 
must  go  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  un- 
wisely remain  a  laggard  if  their  invaluable 
facilities  are  neglected  or  condemned  by  the 
selfishness  of  railways  and  other  vested  in- 
terests to  inaction.  We  repeat  that  we  are 
struck  with  the  singular  fitness  of  the  num- 
ber now  before  us,  and  we  commend  the 
publication  to  all  those  who,  with  us,  recog- 
nize in  Canada  the  future  home  of  the  great 
democracy  of  the  British  Isles. —  The  Finan- 
cial Standard  and  Imperial  Post,  London, 
(En^.)  January  18,  iSgj. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good-night.     Good-night.     Ah,    good     the 

night 
That    wraps  thee  in  its  silver  light. 
Good-night.     No  night  is  good  for  me 
That  does  not  hold  a  thought  of  thee. 

Good-night. 

Good-night.     Be  every  night  as  sweet 
As  that  which  made  our  love  complete. 
Till  that  last  night  when  death  shall  be 
One  brief  "  Good-night,"  for    thee  and  me. 
Good-night. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


Messrs.    W.    Drysdale   &   Co , 

333  ST.  JA1T1E8  ST.,  MONTREAL. 
ARE    our 

Authorized  Agents  for  Quebec  and 
Eastern  Provinces- 

W.  D.  and  Co.  will  receive  subscriptions 
and  advertisements  at  regular  rates. 
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EXPERTS  IN  EDUCATION. 


IT  may  sound  like  a  mere  truism 
to  some  to  say  that  all  strictly 
professional  work  in  education  should 
be  performed  by  educational  experts ; 
but  to  many  men  who  have  much  to 
do  with  education  in  this  Common- 
wealth, such  a  statement  would  evi- 
dently be  quite  new  and  far  from  ac- 
ceptable. 

In  this  country,  teaching  was  so 
long  synonymous  with  lesson-hearing, 
and  the  opinion  was  so  long  prevalent 
that  teachers  were  born  and  not  made 
and  that  consequently  no  professional 
training  was  necessary,  that,  although 
we  have  outgrown  these  crude  views, 
yet  we  are  hampered  in  much  of  our 
educational  work,  by  many  assump- 
tions implied  in  those  antiquated 
opinions,  which  have  never  been  fair- 
ly brought  to  the  bar  of  common 
sense  for  judgment.  One  of  these  is 
the  assumption  that  any  man  of  learn- 
ing, or  any  man  who  has  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  his  town  or 
city,  is  on  this  account  competent  to 
direct  in  all  matters  of  education. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  sarcastic  advice 
to  the  Athenians  when  short  of  horses, 
to  vote  their  asses  horses,  which  ad- 
vice, if  followed,  would  as  soon  make 
ahorse  of  an  ass,  as  the  votes  of  one's 
fellow-citizens  would   qualify   him    to 


act  as  a  judge  on  educational 
matters  of  a  purely  professional 
nature.  I  doubt  whether  it  has  ever 
occurred  to  the  average  citizen  of  this 
state,  that  he  is  incompetent  to  lay 
out  courses  of  study,  to  examine  and 
promote  pupils,  to  decide  when  a 
course  of  study  has  been  properly 
completed,  and  to  examine  and  direct 
teachers  and  pass  upon  the  merit  of 
their  professional  work.  And  yet  it  is 
just  as  obvious,  to  one  who  is  quali- 
fied to  decide,  that  all  these  lines  of 
work  cannot  be  intelligently  performed 
except  by  educational  experts,  as  it  is 
that  physicians  alone  are  capable  of 
prescribing  for  dangerous  diseases,  or 
that  lawyers  are  safer  advisers  in  re- 
gard to  complicated  law  questions 
than  shoemakers  or  butchers.  Let  us 
look  at  one  or  two  of  these  kinds  of 
work  somewhat  critically,  beginning 
with  the  making  of  programmes  or 
courses  of  study. 

To  be  specific,  put  the  question 
thus  :  What  qualifies  a  man  to  pre- 
pare a  course  of  study  for  the  com- 
mon schools  ? 

I.  He  must  know  the  aim,  or  pur- 
pose of  education.  This  implies 
familiarity  with  all  the  essentials  of 
the  civilization  of  the  nation  in  which 
the  pupils  live,  with  the  duties  which 
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the  children  to  be  educated  will  be 
called  upon,  as  men  and  women,  to 
perform,  aud  also  with  the  condition 
of  body  and  mind  needed  for  the  best 
service  to  others  and  for  the  greatest 
personal  happiness.  It  implies  a 
■clear  conception  of  the  knowledge, 
power,  and  habits  which  future  citizens 
M'ill  need. 

2.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  education  as  it  takes  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  must 
know  all  the  activities,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, aesthetic  and  moral,  which  re- 
sult in  the  transformation  of  the  child 
from  what  he  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  process  into  what  he  should  be  at 
the  end.  He  must  know  the  relative 
amount  of  these  various  activities  and 
the  necessary  order  of  their  se- 
quence; otherwise  he  cannot  adapt 
hisprogramme  to  the  developing  minds 
of  the  children,  and  to  their  succes- 
sive states  of  knowledge  of  the  same 
subject  matter. 

3.  He  must  know  the  different 
classes  of  educators,  and  the  part  that 
each  class  is  to  perform  in  the  work 
of  education.  He  must  separate  the 
duties  of  the  family,  civil  society,  the 
state,  and  the  church,  from  those  of 
the  school ;  and  he  must  assign  to 
each  its  proper  functions.  If  he  has 
not  done  this,  he  is  likely  to  under- 
take to  give  the  child  his  entire  educa- 
tion in  school  \  thus  assuming  the 
duties  of  all  the  fundamental  agencies 
of  education  and  putting  upon  the 
school  the  responsibility  which  should 
be  shared  by  the  family,  civil  society, 
the  state,  and  the  church. 

4.  He  must  know  the  means 
needed  for  causing  in  the  child  that 
part  of  the  process  of  education  which 
should  be  performed  in  school.  He 
must  understand  the  ofince  of  direct 
observation.  He  must  know  what 
part  of  the  mental  activity  needed  for 
the  equipment  of  the  child  with  know- 
ledge and  power  can  come  from  direct 
perception  alone.     He    must    under- 


stand the  office  of  minerals,  plants . 
animals,  atmospheric  phenomena, 
and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  the  excitation  of  the  mind 
to  action.  He  must  know  the  place 
of  oral  instruction  in  education  ;  and 
he  must  see  clearly  the  use,  and  the 
time  for  the  use,  of  books  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  mind.  Without  this 
knowledge  it  will  be  impossible  to  ar- 
range a  course  of  study  with  the  pro- 
per coordinations  and  subordinations 
of  subjects.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
arrange  for  the  taking  up  of  different 
subjects  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  order,  so  that  subjects  will  begin 
together  that  ought  to  begin  together, 
and  so  that  those  which  ought  to  fol- 
low will  follow  in  due  order,  and  so 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
subject  will  succeed  one  another  in 
an  order  corresponding  to  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  minds  different 
kinds  of  activity. 

5.  Before  a  man  is  prepared  to 
make  a  course  of  study,  he  must  be 
fairly  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of 
educational  values.  He  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  knowledge 
and  mental  training  resulting  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  branch  of  study,  and 
to  estimate  the  value  of  each  separate- 
ly and  of  both  together.  He  must 
be  able,  for  example,  to  take  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  decide  just  what  amount 
of  knowledge  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  denominate 
numbers,  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, percentage  and  its  applications, 
powers  and  roots,  mensuration,  and 
so  on,  is  essential  to  the  duties  of  the 
future  men  and  women,  who,  as 
children,  are  to  be  educated  in  the 
schools.  Then  he  must  be  able  to 
understand  clearly  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  acquiring 
this  knowledge.  And,  finally,  he 
must  be  able  to  decide  whether  there 
is  any  additional  training  of  the  mind, 
either  in  the  development  of  power  or 
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in  the  forming  of  mental  habits,  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  it 
should  be  secured  by  a  further  study 
of  the  subject,  even  if  the  knowledge 
incidentally  gained  is  of  little  value. 
He  must  be  able  to  treat  in  the  same 
way,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, geography,  drawing,  music,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  mineralogy,  botany, 
geology,  physiology,  and  all  other 
subjects  which  might  be  introduced 
into  the  programme  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  He  must  be  able 
to  estimate  fairly  well  the  time  that 
will  be  required  to  gain  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  each  subject,  and  the 
additional  time  in  which  to  gain  the 
mental  power  which  he  conceives  to 
be  needed  over  and  above  what  will 
result  from  the  acquisition  of  the  nec- 
essary knowledge.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  find  the  sum  of  the  times 
required  to  do  the  work  decided  upon 
in  all  the  proposed  studies.  If  this 
sum  exceeds  the  available  school  time 
of  the  children,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
subtract  the  time  devoted  to  purely 
mental  training,  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  needed  knowledge.  This 
done,  if  the  required  time  is  still  in 
excess  of  the  available  time,  there 
must  begin  a  process  of  comparison, 
by  which  it  can  be  ascertained  how 
much  the  time  required  for  each  study 
can  be  further  reduced  without  the 
loss  of  knowledge  of  more  value  than 
that  resulting  from  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  devoted  to  any  other 
subject. 

Such  are  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  maker  of  programmes.  Possessed 
of  these,  a  man  may  hope  to  lay  out 
a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  pupils  with  whose  origin  and  des- 
tiny he  is  tolerably  familiar  ;  possessed 
of  less,  he  should  never  attempt  to 
make  a  programme  or  to  change  one. 

Which  of  the  qualifications  that  I 
have  just  mentioned  can  one  dispense 
with  and  yet  be  fitted  for  administer- 
ing a  programme  ?  Which  can  he  lack 


and  still  be  qualified  to  examine  and 
promote  pupils?  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say.  And  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  easier  to  drive  on  a 
road  after  it  is  made  than  it  is  to 
make  a  road.  It  would  seem  that  it 
must  be  easier  to  follow  a  good  course 
of  study  than  to  construct  one.  Still 
there  are  so  many  opportunities  to  go 
astray  in  the  directing  of  children,  so 
many  subjects  of  study  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  importance  of  which  will 
deprive  the  children  of  needed  know- 
ledge of  other  subjects,  and  so  many 
ways  of  over-estimating  the  relative 
value  of  knowledge  as  compared  with 
mental  training,  so  many  places  where 
words  may  be  mistaken  for  knowledge, 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  aims,  process,  agents,  and 
means  of  education,  and  to  have 
great  skill  in  estimating  the  values  of 
different  studies  and  of  different  stages 
of  the  same  subject,  or  he  is  likely  to 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  children,  if 
he  attempts  to  guide  and  limit  their 
work,  even  on  a  good?  course  of  study. 

Examining,  directing  and  criticising 
teachers  requires  no  less  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill.  It  re- 
quires an  educational  expert  to  ex- 
amine a  trained  teacher.  A  man  of 
ordinary  learning  might  possibly  test 
a  teacher's  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  but  to  test  his  ability 
to  teach  arithmetic  and  'grammar 
would  require  something  more  than 
common  learning.  To  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  a  man  knows  the 
science  which  underlies  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  which  alone  makes 
artistic  teaching  possible,  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teach- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  examiner. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
I  was  asked  by  the  late  Mr.  Loring 
Lothrop,  then  a  member  of  the  Boston 
school  committee,  and  chairman  of 
the  special  committe  on  the  Normal 
school,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  head  master.     At  the  end  of 
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a  long  conference  I  said  to  him : 
*'  Mr.  Lothrop,  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
you  or  your  committee  in  a  false  light, 
and  I  do  not  wish,  by  and  by,  to  be 
thought  obstinate ;  therefore  I  wish  to 
state  at  this  time  one  conclusion  that 
I  have  reached.  If  my  election  as 
head  master  of  the  Boston  Normal 
school  depends  upon  an  examination 
by  a  committee  of  the  School  Board, 
count  me  out.  I  never  will  submit  to 
such  an  examination.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  select  an  examining  com- 
mittee, I  will  name  John  D.  Philbrick 
of  Boston,  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Daniel  A.  Hagar  of  Salem, 
and  I  will  be  quite  willing  to  be  ex- 
amined by  them  for  a  fortnight,  and 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  result  ;  but  I 
will  never  submit  to  an  examination 
by  a  committee  of  lawyers,  doctors 
and  merchants,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  science  of  education.  Guarantee 
my  election  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
amination and  it  will  not  so  much  as 
tempt  me,  notwithstanding  I  would 
prefer  this  head  mastership  to  any 
other  educational  position  in  the 
United  States." 

And  now,  after  twenty  years  of  ad- 
ditional professional  study  and  prac- 
tice, I  think  the  conclusion  I  had 
then  reached  was  eminently  sound. 
I  believe  I  am  as  well  qualified  to 
examine  a  candidate  for  the  bar,  as  a 
lawyer  is  to  examine  a  candidate  for 
teaching.  I  hold  myself  to  be  just  as 
competent  to  examine  a  candidate 
for  a  medical  degree,  as  a  doctor  is  to 
examine  one  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 
I  deem  myself  as  capable  of  examin- 
ing a  candidate  for  bishop  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  theology 
and  their  special  application  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  as  a  committee  of 
clergymen  are  to  examine  me  for 
the  office  of  head  master  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  education 
and  their  application  to  the  duties  of 
my  office. 

The  same  principles   apply  to    the 


criticising  and  directing  of  teachers 
in  their  professional  work.  The 
sooner  it  comes  to  be  understood,  in 
every  city  and  town  in  this  country, 
that  teachers  are  to  be  selected  and 
appointed  on  account  of  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill,  and  that 
they  are  then  to  be  trusted  and  defer- 
red to  as  experts,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  cause  of  education.  The 
criticism  passed  upon  a  teacher's  work 
must,  in  order  to  be  of  any  value,  be 
based  upon  some  universal  principle. 
Criticising  by  rule  of  thumb  is  arbit- 
rary and  often  contradictory.  How 
easy  it  is  for  a  young  principal  or 
young  superintendent  to  annoy  and 
hamper  experienced  teachers  by  crude 
suggestions  and  ill-advised  restric- 
tions. Fortunate  is  an  old  principal 
who  has  never  committed  a  blunder 
of  this  sort  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards thoroughly  ashamed.  But 
when  such  mistakes  are  made  by  men 
outside  the  school,  the  case  is  still 
worse ;  for  they  rarely  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  better. 

In  most  of  our  larger  cities  some  of 
the  reforms  here  hinted  at  have  been 
already  partially  accomplished.  This 
is  usually  the  case  where  superinten- 
dents are  employed.  In  such  cases 
experts  are  frequently  required  to  ex- 
amine teachers  ;  though  school  com- 
mittees retain  the  authority  to  order 
certificates  to  issue  without  examin- 
ation. The  examination  and  promo- 
tion of  pupils  is  often  left  to  experts  ; 
but  always  with  the  proviso  that  an 
appeal  lies  from  those  who  know  the 
merits  of  the  case  to  those  who  know 
nothing  but  what  they  are  told  and 
who  are  incompetent  to  decide  upon 
the  evidence  as  thus  presented.  It  is 
as  though  the  final  appeal  should  be 
from  the  supreme  court  to  the  town 
meeting.  I  think  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  rarely  entrusted  to  those 
who  are  professionally  competent  to 
make  the  best  choice.  In  this  state 
not  only  the  employment,  but  the  dis- 
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missal  of  teachers  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  unprofessional  men,  with  no  right 
of  appeal  to  anybody.  A  few  years 
ago  when  the  teachers  of  Massachu- 
setts were  urging  the  enactment  of  a 
law  providing  for  a  better  tenure  of 
office  for  teachers,  they  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  ask  that  school  committees 
should  be  restricted  in  their  right  of 
dismissal  to  dismissal  for  cause,  or 
that  committees  should  be  required  to 
give  a  teacher  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  execution,  or  even  that 
an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  state  board 
of  education  or  to  the  courts.  We 
did  not  dare  to  ask  that  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  the  teacher's  work 
should  be  examined  by  an  expert. 
We  thought  it  safe  to  go  no  further 
than  to  ask  for  a  law  allowing  com- 
mittees to  dispense  with  annual  elec- 
tions, if  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  to 
permit  teachers  to  serve  till  they 
should  be  dismissed.  We  thought 
half  a  loaf  better  than  none.  So  that 
now,  here  in  our  enlightened  Com- 
monwealth, no  teacher  as  such  is  al- 
lowed, under  the  law,  to  be,  tried  by 
a  jury  of  his  peers,  but  is  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  dismissed  without  cause, 
and  without  notice  and  without  ap- 
peal. It  certainly  would  seem  as 
though  some  further  reform  was 
needed  in  the  matter  of  the  legal 
status  of  teachers. 

The  making  ot  courses  of  studies 
remains,  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically, for  the  most  part,  where  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  namely,  in  the  hands 
of  school  committees.  This  is  the 
most  important  work  of  education 
next  after  teaching.  Its  results  are 
wide  spread  and  far  reaching.  They 
touch  every  pupil  and  often  last  for 
ages.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the 
making  of  programmes  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  work  connected  with  the 
common  schools.  It  requires  a  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  educational  sci- 
ence and  a  greater  familiarity  with 
educational  practice.     And  yet   it  is 


often  performed  by  men  whose  only 
qualification  for  the  work  is  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election. 
Whenprograramesare  made  by  such 
men,  it  follows  from  what  has  previ- 
ously been  said  that  much  harm  is 
done.  In  the  first  place,  programmes 
are  changed  with  undue  haste  and 
wasteful  frequency.  A  new  member 
of  a  committee  hears  of  a  subject,  a 
knowledge  of  which,  he  thinks,  would 
be  beneficial  to  a  large  class  of  pupils, 
and  at  once  he  proposes  its  introduc- 
tion. If  none  of  his  fellow-members 
are  able  to  show  that  something  bet- 
ter will  be  crowded  out,  the  new  sub- 
ject becomes  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study.  This  year  the  course  in  geo- 
graphy is  extended  downwards  and 
upwards.  Next  year  its  extension  up- 
wards is  curtailed  ;  and  still  the  next, 
it  is  excluded  from  some  of  the  lower 
grades.  Now  map-drawing  of  the 
whole  world  is  required,  now  it  is  ex- 
cluded altogether.  One  year  the 
arithmetic  is  attacked  as  being  poorly 
taught,  and  at  once  more  time  is  given 
to  arithmetic ;  another  year  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  language  of  the 
pupils  is  poor  and  at  once  the  time 
devoted  to  arithmetic  is  reduced. 
Now  the  spelling  book  is  ordered  out, 
and  soon  it  is  ordered  in  again. 
Suddenly  the  method  of  teaching 
reading  is  discovered  to  be  wrong, 
and  at  once  the  method  is  ordered 
changed,  even  where  the  change 
doubles  the  work  of  learning  to  read 
for  those  who  have  half  learned  by  the 
method  to  be  displaced.  At  one  time 
technical  grammar  occupies  a  large 
part  of  the  pupil's  time,  at  another  it 
is  excluded  altogether.  Now  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  story-telling  and 
story-writing  by  the  pupils,  and  now 
it  is  discovered  that  telling  the  truth 
is  just  as  good  language  work  as  tel- 
ling stories,  and  story-telling  takes  a 
back  seat.  And  so  the  ill-considered 
tinkering  of  the  course  of  study  goes 
on  year  after  year. 
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The  result  is  that  the  children  often 
miss  what  they  ought  to  have,  and 
have  what  they  ought  to  miss  ;  while 
the  teachers  are  thrown  into  such  a 
state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  of 
nervous  tension,  and  effort  to  find  the 
right  matter  and  the  right  method,  as 
largely  to  diminish  their  efficiency. 
Subjects  of  study  are  crowded  into  an 
already  over-crowded  programme,  and 
additional  work  is  ordered  into  days 
already  more  than  full,  till  the  teacher 
hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn. 
The  positive  harm  that  results  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils  from  frequent  and 
ill-advised  changes  in  courses  of  study 
is  beyond  computation. 

Another  result  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  managing  our  schools  is  the 
over-crowding  of  the  class  rooms. 
Little  children  need  personal  sym- 
pathy and  direction,  and  this  cannot 
be  given  except  to  small  numbers  at 
a  time ;  and  yet  the  classes  often 
number  fifty  or  sixty  children.  Were 
the  determination  of  numbers  left  to 
experts  the  numbers  would  at  once  be 
reduced  one-half.  The  individuaUty 
of  pupils  will  never  be  highly  respect- 
ed so  long  as  half  a  hundred  are 
ground  through  the  same  machine  at 
the  same  time.  But  I  must  not  con- 
tinue these  details.  Here  are  positive 
evils  that  ought  to  be  removed.  What 
is  the  remedy  ? 

I  have  already  stated  it  in  general 
terms.  The  remedy  is  simply  this, 
to  put  the  direction  of  all  strictly  pro- 
fessional work  in  education  into  the 
hands  of  educational  experts. 

We  have  made  immense  progress 
during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  for  it  has 
come  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
one  who  knows  how  to  teach  can 
teach  better  than  one  who  does  not 
know  how,  and  that  consequently 
teachers  should  be  trained  for  their 
work.  Now  we  need  to  go  one  step 
further,    and    to    learn    that   trained 


teachers  cannot  be   properly  directed 
by  those  who  are  not  trained. 

The  seriouL  question  now  confronts 
us, — How  is  this  reform  to  be  brought 
about?  I  presume  the  change  from 
the  present  practice  to  what  the  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  will  be  slow  and 
gradual.  The  history  of  the  race 
shows  that  men  will  not  willingly  re- 
linquish power, — and  school  commit- 
tees are  men.  The  best  school  boards 
in  Massachusetts  retain  in  their  own 
hands  all  the  power  that  the  law  gives 
them.  They  never  delegate  power 
to  anybody.  In  the  largest  city  of 
New  England,  the  Athens  of  America, 
as  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  super- 
intendent and  his  six  fellow  experts, 
the  board  of  supervisors,  do  not  have 
the  power  to  grant  a  diploma  to  a 
single  grammar  school  pupil,  which 
passes  him  on  to  the  high  school,  till 
their  action  has  been  reviewed  and  its 
propriety  passed  upon  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee, not  even  when  the  giving  of 
the  diploma  is  recommended  by  the 
grammar  master  who  has  watched  the 
progress  of  the  pupil  for  nine  succes- 
sive years.  And  I  think  this  accords 
with  the  general  practice  throughout 
the  state. 

I  confess  I  see  no  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  which  I  complain  except  in  a 
revision  of  the  school  law.  A  change 
in  the  law  to  be  effective  must  be 
radical  and  thorough.  It  must  pro- 
vide for : 

1.  A  term  of  office  for  teachers 
and  superintendents,  permanent  dur- 
ing good  behavior. 

2.  A  court  of  appeal  in  case  of 
dismissal  for  cause. 

3.  The  employment  of  education- 
al experts. 

4.  The  direction  of  all  strictly  pro- 
fessional work  by  such  experts. — Lar- 
kinDimton,  LL.D.,  in  Education. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


BY    PROFESSOR    W.    H.     H.    HUDSON,     M.    A. 


IT  is  not  my  intention  to-night  to 
discuss  at  any  great  length  the 
study  of  mathematics.  Even  the 
most  uncompromising  opponent  ad- 
mits, nay,  is  "  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  mathematics  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated, to  a  certain  extent,  by  every- 
one who  would  devote  himself  to  the 
higher  philosophy/'^  The  common 
consent  of  mankind  has  decided  the 
question  in  favour  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics ;  disregarding  the  opposition  of 
those  few  who,  in  ignorance  and  un- 
belief, regard  either  the  subject  itself 
or  the  manner  of  teaching  it  as  unim- 
portant, we,  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
have  got  to  teach  mathematics  are 
here  to  take  counsel  together  how  we 
may  best  do  the  duty  that  is  set  be- 
fore us.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  mathematics 
that  ought  to  be  taught,  nor  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  subjects  com- 
pared with  other  studies.  But  I  wish  to 
recall  your  attention  to  the  principles 
upon  which  mathematical  teaching 
should  be  conducted.  If  I  state  my 
opinions  positively,  perhaps  even 
dogmatically,  it  is  not  from  any 
affectation  of  superiority,  but  because 
that  is  the  easiest  way  of  stating  them 
that  they  may  be  understood  and  criti- 
cised. 

I  shall  draw  my  illustrations  from 
the  teaching  of  elementary  mathema- 
tics, arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra, 
because  these  are  the  parts  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  teaching  of  which  more 
of  us  have  experience,  and  also  be- 
cause the  riianner  of  teaching  them  is 
vastly  more  important  than  thai  of  the 
subsequent  teaching.  If  they  are  not 
taught   well,   they    will   certainly    be 

1  Sir.  W.  HdLmWion,  Edinburgh  Review, 
Jan.   1836. 


taught  badly ;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  protect  a  child  from  all  teaching 
on  these  elementary  subjects.  And 
the  higher  subjects  cannot  be  taught 
at  all  unless  the  elementary  are  taught 
well. 

The  earliest  teaching  of  arithmetic 
begins  slightly  before  a  child  can 
speak,  and  is  usually  carried  on  far 
too  rapidly  as  soon  as  he  obtains  the 
use  of  his  tongue  The  earliest  teach- 
ing of  solid  geometry  should  begin  as 
soon  as  a  child  can  play  with  a  box  of 
bricks  ;  of  plain  geometry  a  few  years 
later,  when  he  can  wield  a  pair  of 
compasses.  This  teaching  is  often 
deferred  too  late.  The  earliest  teach- 
ing of  algebra  occurs  some  years  later 
still,  when  considerable  facility  is  ac- 
quired in  the  use  of  the  pen,  or  at 
least  pencil,  and  when  the  child,  if  a 
boy,  has  probably  come  under  mascu- 
line influence. 

Now  all  teaching,  as  Aristotle 
points  out,  is  based  on  previous 
knowledge."  Our  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics is  based  on  this  early  teaching 
which  we  do  not  give.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  women  of  all  classes  that 
the  early  education  of  all  children  is 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands  ;  the 
importance  of  this  early  education  can 
scarcely  be  overrated. 

All  mathematical  teaching  should 
be  conducted  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  pedagogy ;  of 
these  the  one  which  is  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  this  :  The  imderstatiding 
of  the  pupil  is  to  he  employed  through- 
02it.  This  is  a  general  canon  of  all 
teaching ;  it  is  especially  needful  to 
be   observed    in  mathematics.     Pro- 

2    Ethics,  Book  VI.,  Ch.  3. 
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gress  in  mathematics  is  peculiarly 
hampered  by  the  substitution  of  mem- 
ory and  imitation  for  understanding. 
The  multiplication  table  is  often 
learnt  by  heart,  parrot-like,  and  sung 
as  a  song,  instead  of  being  formed 
gradually  by  the  child.  Definitions 
and  propositions  of  Euclid  are  learnt 
verbatim  in  like  manner,  Formulae 
are  allowed  to  be  used  without  being 
understood.  Methods  of  doing  sums 
are  justified  solely  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  answer  comes  right. 
•••Shut  your  eyes,  and  write  down 
your  equations,"  is  the  advice  said  to 
have  been  given  by  a  coach.  All  this 
is  wrong;  It  is  contrary  to  the  first 
law  of  teaching ;  it  is  calculated 
to  stunt  instead  of  to  develop  the 
mental  powers.  Principles,  maxims, 
theorems,  formulae,  definitions  should 
never  be  given  to  a  learner  without 
his  intelligent  comprehension  of  them 
under  the  notion  that  they  thereby 
obtain  a  firm  place  in  his  memory.^ 

"  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri."  Lis- 
ten again  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  : 
"  The  highest  end  of  education  is  not 
to  dictate  truths,  but  to  stimulate 
exertion,  since  the  mind  is  not  in- 
vigorated, developed,  in  a  word  educa- 
ted by  the  mere  possession  of  truths, 
but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their 
quest  and  contemplation."*  Still  less 
is  it  educated  by  the  mere  possession 
of  words. 

It  is  just  because  mathematics 
afford  a  particularly  convenient  op- 
portunity to  the  young  child  of  exert- 
ing and  thereby  invigorating  its  mind 
by  the  quest  and  contemplation  of 
truths  new  to  the  learner,  that  mathe- 
matics form  an  important  part  of  the 
early  education  of  every  boy  and  girl. 

Reversing  the  dictum  attributed  to 
Mr.  Bain  by  M.  Compayre, "  the  best 
education  is  "  not  "  that  which  places 
items  of  knowledge   side  by  side  in 

^  In  opposition  to  Bain,  "  Education  as 
a  Science,"  p.  206. 

■t    Note  on  Dr.  Whewell's  lette  r. 


the  mind,  which  accumulates  facts 
there,  but  that  which  seeks  to  en- 
kindle in  the  soul  a  flame  of  intelli- 
gence."^ This  is  just  what  mathe- 
matics are  capable  of  doing,  and  it  is 
an  almost  sinful  perversity  to  teach 
mathematics  as  a  mere  effort  of  unin- 
telligent memory. 

The  amount  and  the  duration  of  the 
mental  exertion  necessary  for  the  study 
ofthebeginnings  of  mathematics,  admit 
of  being  graduated  to  suit  the  pupil 
however  young.  To  count  the  num- 
ber of  chairs  in  a  room  is  an  exer- 
cise suitable  for  an  infant,  and  would 
occupy  a  minute.  A  boy  may  have 
three  or  four  sums  to  do  which  will 
occupy  him  a  quarter-of-an-hour.  The 
beginnings  of  mathematics  are  entire- 
ly mental  \  no  sitting  at  a  table, 
crouched  in  an  awkward  attitude,  is 
needful  for  an  arithmetic  or  geometry 
lesson  in  the  kindergarten. 

Mathematics  are,  therefore,  a 
peculiarly  fit  means  of  awakening  the 
intelligence  and  developing  the  inci- 
pient reasoning  faculty.  They 
strengthen  the  mind  and  give  power — 
power  to  be  used  instantly  in  other 
studies,  and  later,  in  the  conduct  of 
life. 

In  order  to  make  mathematical 
teaching  accord  with  the  first  law  of 
pedagogy,  the  bad  methods  of  teach- 
ing, to  which  I  have  alluded,  should 
be  discontinued.  On  the  contrary 
the  teacher  should  strive  to — 

"  Give  both  life  and  sense. 
Fancy  and  understanding  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being."'' 

Accordingly  the  iTiind  of  the  pupil 
must  be  active  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  study. 

The  fact  is,  no  teaching  is  possible 
without  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
learner.  Learning  may  go  on  with- 
out teaching  but  not  teaching  without 

5    "  History    of     Pedagogy,"     Payne's 
Translation,   p.  561. 
''    Milton,  "  Paradise  Lost  "  V.,  487. 
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learning.  A  man  can  refuse  to  teach 
but  he  cannot  insist  on  teaching.  The 
desire  of  the  pupil  to  learn  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  all  teaching.  If  the 
will  of  the  pupil  is  antagonistic,  he 
cannot  be  made  to  learn.  Young 
people  generally  naturally  desire  to 
learn  ;  others  are  induced  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  teacher ;  much 
may  be  due  to  the  contagion  of  com- 
panionship, a  good  tone  in  a  school 
or  college.  Somehow  or  other  the  } 
good  will  of  the  pupil  must  be  secured 
in  order  that  he  may  direct  his  men-  ^ 
tal  activity  to  the  study.  How  to  se-  1 
cure  that  good  will  in  the  cases  where  | 
devotion  to  athletics,  or  other  causes, 
has  alienated  the  mind  from  the  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of 
studious  inquiry  has  never  been 
formed,  is  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
which  those  whose  pupils  have  passed 
the  stage  of  childhood  have  to  deal. 

The  active  exercise  of  the  mind  is 
fatiguing ;  therefore  lessons  should  be 
for  the  young,  short,  and  because 
short,  frequent.  The  pain  of  fatigue 
is  soon  overbalanced  by  the  joy  of 
success ;  moreover,  the  pain  dimi- 
nishes as  the  mental  powers  increase  ; 
nay,  even  it  is  turned  into  a  pleasure 
— a  pleasure  in  the  quest  as  well  as  in 
theattainment — '•  laboripse  voluptas." 

In  no  subject  better  than  in  geo- 
metry can  the  joy  of  the  discoverer 
be  obtained.  It  is  possible  to  propose 
to  the  veriest  beginner  problems 
suited  to  his  nascent  powers,  yet  re- 
quiring their  exercise ;  while  the 
finger  work  necessary  for  the  careful 
construction  of  the  diagrams,  which 
should  be  insisted  on,  affords  a  relief 
from  the  mental  efforts  of  discovery. 
This  educating  power  of  geometry  is 
lost  by  those  who  set  propositions  to 
be  learnt  by  heart. 

Some  of  the  propositions  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  will  seem  to  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  a  child  who  has  had  a 
preliminary  training  in  the  actual  use  of 
the   ruler    and   compasses.     Here  a 


fresh  difficulty  will  arise — a  difficulty 
welcomed  by  the  teacher  as  the  op- 
portunity for  instruction  in  the  nature 
of  proof;  fallacies  may  be  propounded 
and  exposed,  and  so  early  ideas  of 
logic  may  be  instilled,  but  without  the 
uncouth  technical  terminology  of  the 
logician. 

What  are  called  "  riders  "  should  be 
used  from  the  very  outset ;  nay,  even 
the  propositions  themselves  should  be 
primarily  regarded  as  riders,  the  text 
being  consulted  only  after  a  real  effort 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  has  been 
made  to  do  without  it.  To  facilitate 
this  beneficial  exercise,  I  submit  that 
it  may  be  pardonable  to  tell  the  be- 
ginner, as  facts  to  be  hereafter  proved 
some  properties,  such  as  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  or  that  the  angles  in 
the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are 
equal,  for  the  sake  of  proposing  to 
him  some  simple  deductions  from 
these  theorems. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
traction from  the  merit  of  this  part  of 
our  teaching  that,  as  Mr.  Todhunter 
says,  "  when  we  propose  a  deduction 
to  a  beginner  we  give  him  an  exercise 
in  many  cases  that  would  have  been 
admired  in  the  vigorous  days  of  the 
Greek  geometry";  and,  "it  is  not 
absurd  to  maintain  that  Euclid  and 
Apollonius  would  have  regarded  with 
interest  many  of  the  elegant  deduc- 
tions which  are  invented  for  the  use 
of  our  students  in  geometry."'' 

In  order  to  assist  to  develop  this 
necessary  exercise  of  the  pupil's  under- 
standing, it  is  a  good  maxim  that  the 
teacher  should  not  do  for  the  pupil 
what  the  pupil  can  do  for  himself. 
Self-reliance  should  be  cultivated. 
But  the  learner  is  not  to  be  left  quite 
in  the  position  of  the  first  discoverer. 
The  use  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide,  to 
direct,  to  warn  against  dangers,  to 
give  a  helping  hand  in  differentplaces, 

7  "  Conflict  of  Studies,"  pp.  10,  11. 
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and  so  to  facilitate  progress,  but  the 
pupil  must  make  that  progress  himself. 
The  guide  chooses  the  path  and  pre- 
vents the  wrong  road  from  being 
taken  ;  he  may  help  over  rocks,  but 
the  traveller  must  walk  along  the 
meadow  unassisted.  A  mistake  may 
be  pointed  out  and  wherein  it  consists ; 
the  correction  should  generally  come 
from  the  pupil. 

The  teacher  should  not  set,  and 
should  restrain  the  pupil  from  pro- 
posing to  himself,  exercises  that  are 
beyond  either  his  strength  or  his 
knowledge.  To  strain  the  mental 
powers  is  not  to  develop  them.  Here 
much  judgment  is  required  in  the 
teacher.  In  many  cases  it  is  not 
power  or  knowledge  that  is  deficient 
in  the  pupil,  but  strength  of  will. 

Secondly.  There  is  a  certain  way 
in  which  the  human  mind  naturally 
acts,  and  this  cannot  be  departed 
from  without  injury.  There  are  those 
who  contend  that  the  order  in  which 
an  individual  learns  should  be  that  in 
which  the  race  as  a  whole  has  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Whether  this  is 
true  in  all  cases  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt.  Bnt  as  much  as  this  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  earliest  knowledge 
of  the  child,  like  that  of  primitive  man, 
is  derived  from  the  senses.  And  it  is 
equally  true,  whatever  some  philoso- 
phers may  say  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  primary  notions  of  mathematics 
are  acquired  through  the  senses.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  acquire  them 
otherwise.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
certain  Law  of  Sequence,  which  re- 
quires that  what  is  called  the  abstract 
idea  or  notion,  should  be  based  upon 
and  formed  out  of  sensible  perceptions. 
It  is  usually  quoted,  "The  concrete 
must  precede  the  abstract,"  It  is, 
moreover,  a  breach  of  this  Law  of 
Sequence  to  stop  short  at  the  sensible 
perceptions  and  not  to  pass  on  to  the 
generalization. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  law 
we  should  begin  to  teach  arithmetic 


with  actual  things  to  count.  Counting 
is  sometimes  made  to  consist  of  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  names  of  numbers. 
This  is  a  mistake  from  the  conse- 
quencies  of  which  some  people  re- 
cover with  difficulty.  Visible  illustra- 
tions of  the  properties  of  fractions 
should  be  used.  Actual  weights  and 
measures  should  be  seen  and  handled. 
We  should  begin  to  teach  geometry 
by  tangible  modes  of  cubes,  spheres, 
cylinders,  cones  ;  the  pupil  should 
actually  rule  lines  with  a  ruler,  and 
draw  circles  with  compasses. 

But  we  should  not  continue  the  use 
of  these  visible  and  tangible  helps 
after  they  have  served  their  purpose. 
The  notions  or  ideas  should  be 
formed  so  strongly  that  the  mind's 
eye  sees  them,  when  these  things 
are  not  present,  in  later  reasoning 
about  them.  In  fact,  the  things 
themselves, — the  line  without  breadth 
the  perfect  circle — from  their  nature 
cannot  be  present ;  the  best  we  can 
obtain  is  only  an  approximation, 
valuable  as  an  illustration  and  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  ideas,  but  no 
more.  Even  a  badly-drawn  circle  will 
serve  a  person  who  knows  what  a 
circle  is,  but  he  cannot  acquire  the 
idea  of  a  circle  from  badly-drawn 
circles.  He  who  can  draw  a  good 
figure  need  not,  he  who  cannot  draw 
a  good  figure  must.  The  badly- 
drawn  circle  does  not  give  a  wrong 
impression  to  the  mind  which  is  full 
of  the  true  idea  of  a  circle,  the  mental 
conception  being  stronger  than  the 
visual  image ;  whereas  a  badly-drawn 
circle  retards  the  acquirement  of  the 
conception  of  a  circle  by  one  who  has 
never  acquired  it. 

We  must  becarefulalso  not  to  carry 
this  requirement  of  sensible  objects 
too  far.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make 
visibleor  tangible  models  of  all  figures, 
one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  a  triangle, 
a  square,  a  pentagon,  a  hexagon,  may 
forma  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  a 
heptagon,    or     a     decagon     without 
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drawing  it,  still  less  is  it  needful  to 
draw  a  figure  of  20  or  30  sides  in 
order  to  form  a  mental  conception  of 
it.  It  is  a  valuable  mental  exercise  to 
form  such  images,  but  they  are  formed 
out  of  elements  primarily  acquired 
through  the  senses.  We  build  castles 
in  the  air  out  of  images  of  the  battle- 
ments and  turrets  of  real  castles  ;  but 
no  one  can  combine  ideas  that  he  has 
not  got. 

Progress  in  mathematics  consists  in 
the  combination  of  comparatively  few 
fundamental  conceptions.  To  sub- 
stitute words  for  these  conceptions  is 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  progress. 
Words,  however,  have  a  very  real  part 
to  play  in  our  teaching,  for  it  is  also  a 
part  of  the  Law  of  Sequence,  that  when 
a  general  idea  has  been  formed,  then, 
and  then  first,  should  a  name  be  given 
to  it  .  this  is  quoted  as  "the thing  be- 
fore the  name,"  thing  meaning  an  ob- 
ject of  thought,  not  necessarily  a 
material  thing,  and  in  algebra  the 
name  may  be  a  sign. 

I  fear  we  often  offend  against  this 
law.  Do  not  some  of  our  pupils 
gabble  through  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
without  really  knowing  the  meaning 
of  "  bisect,"  because  they  have  never 
made  an  effort  to  bisect  anything,  or 
the  third  book  without  the  meaning  of 
"  touch,"  although  the  verbal  defini- 
tion of  this  term  has  been  committed 
to  memory?  Such  boys  who  have 
merely  learnt  by  rote  phrases  meaning- 
less to  them,  not  only  fail  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  study  of  geometry, 
but  by  becoming  habituated  to  the  use 
of  words  without  meanings  have 
weakened  their  mental  power,  while 
they  have  lost  the  natural  curiosity  of 
childhood  which  should  have  been 
utilized  to  impel  them  to  intellectual 
effort :  thus — 

"  Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy,"  « 
too  soon,  before  their  time. 

^Wordsworth,  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of 
Immortality,"  v. 


The  neglect  of  the  natural  sequence 
of  mental  activity,  namely,  first  the 
appreciation  of  the  sensible  object, 
then  the  mental  visualization,  finally 
the  abstract  generalization  to  which  a 
name  is  given,  may  well  be  thought 
of  as  the  great  cause  of  stupidity.  As 
the  power  of  the  mind  grows  by  its 
natural  use  so  it  diminishes  if  dis- 
used or  abused.  "Whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  he  hath."'  "We  never 
saw  "iSays  a  well  known  author,  "a 
stupid  infant."^"  It  may  be  that  the 
stupidity  of  boys  is  due  to  our  neglect 
of  this  canon  of  teaching. 

The  next  general  law  of  teaching 
that  we  must  observe  is  that  oi  con- 
ti?miiy.  That  which  is  new  and  un- 
known should  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
that  which  is  old  and  known.  Evo- 
lution is  true  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
physical  world.  The  particular  case 
prepares  the  way  for  the  general,  the 
easy  for  the  difficult ;  the  difficulties, 
even  the  impossibilities,  are  the 
avenues  leading  to  new  knowledge  : 
thus  vulgar  fractions  arise  out  of 
division,  the  negative  quantity  grows 
out  of  a  seemingly  impossible  sub- 
traction, logarithms  arise  out  of  the 
general  index,  the  arithmetic  of  square 
measure  is  derived  from  the  geometry 
of  the  rectangle. 

The  subdivision  of  mathematics  into 
separate  subjects  tends  to  obscure  the 
connection  between  them.  We  should 
be  watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of 
bringing  out,  whenever  possible,  the 
connection  of  algebra  and  arithmetic, 
and  of  both  with  geometry.  Even 
the  illustrations  that  we  choose  to 
explain  a  particular  point  are  all  the 
better,  sometimes,  if  they  are  seen  to 
be  connected  with  the  next. — The 
Educational  Times. 

Continued. 

»Matt.  xiii.  12. 

lODe  Morgan,  "  On  Teaching  Arithme- 
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TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


BY    HON.   A.   S.   DRAPER,  SUPT.    OF    SCHOOLS,    CLEVELAND,  O. 


ONE  can  scarcely  look  into  an 
educational  journal  or  spend 
an  hour  in  an  educational  conference 
without  meeting  this  proposition  in 
one  form  or  another.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  signs  of  the  times  in 
an  era  that  is  witnessing  a  manifest 
awakening  of  educational  thought 
and  an  apparent  advance  along  the 
different  lines  of  educational  pro- 
gress. It  is  promising,  in  that  it  in- 
dicates the  necessity  of  broader 
scholarship,  of  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  and  of  greater  dignity  and 
respect  for  the  position  which  the 
instructor  of  youth  occupies  in  the 
best  thought  and  opinion  of  the 
country. 

But  it  is  as  yet  only  a  promising 
sign.  You  will  perhaps  challenge  the 
remark  that  any  real  advance  in  this 
direction  is  as  yet  scarcely  appreciable, 
but  still  I  will  venture  to  make  it. 
It  has  been  so  easy  to  gain  the  right 
to  teach,  the  regulations  governing 
employment  have  been  so  exceeding- 
ly lax,  the  Normal  schools  have  been 
so  few  in  number  and  so  inadequately 
equipped,  and  where  there  have  been 
Normal  schools  they  have  had  to  do 
so  much  elementary  and  so  little  pro- 
fessional work,  and  their  graduates 
have  constituted  so  small  a  part  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers,  and  the 
teaching  force  changes  so  frequently, 
that  the  movement  toward  a  teaching 
profession  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
acknowledging  that  we  have  none, 
and  asserting  that  we  should  have. 

The  assertion  is  being  stated  in 
every  conceivable  form.  It  is  served 
up  warm  and  then  cold  ;  it  is  roasted 
and  broiled  and  boiled  and  fried  ;  it 
comes  on  in  salads  ,and  croquettes 
and  hashes  and   sandwiches,  and  in 


all  the  other  ways  in  which  economical 
housewives  are  accustomed  to  beguile 
their  finical  lords  and  obstreperous 
children  into  final  disposition  of  such 
table  supplies  as  do  not  yield  grace- 
fully to  the  first  preparation  and  the 
first  assault.  But  it  is  the  same  old 
assertion  all  the  time.  We  ought  to 
have  a  teaching  profession  because 
we  ought  to  have  a  teaching  pro- 
fession. A  good  mother  tells  her 
young  hopeful  that  he  must  be  good 
because  it  is  so  good  to  be  good  ; 
he  must  not  be  naughty  because  it  is 
so  naughty  to  be  naughty.  So,  we 
must  have  a  teaching  profession 
because  we  ought  to  have  a  teaching 
profession. 

Affirming  all  thaf  is  said,  hailing  it 
as  a  bright  omen  of  the  future,  is  it 
not  time  to  analyze  the  subject  and 
inquire  what  specific  and  detailed 
steps  must  be  taken  in  order  to  build 
up  a  profession  of  teachers  ? 

WHAT  IS  MEANT    BY  A  TEACHING     PRO- 
FESSION ? 

We  Americans  have  a  recklessly 
loose  way  of  using  the  mother  tongue. 
In  word  and  phrase  we  attempt  to 
dignify  things  beyond  justification. 
As  common  as  this  fault,  is,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  words  of  the  language 
are  used  more  thoughtlessly  than 
"  professor  "  and  "  profession."  In- 
deed it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
dictionary  authority  for  very  great 
flexibility,  elasticity  and  license  in  the 
use  of  these  words.  But  common 
usage  goes  much  farther  than  the 
dictionaries  authorize.  A  man  in 
almost  every  vocation  in  life,  from 
the  president  of  a  university  to  the 
man  who  trains  horses  or  treats  corns, 
is  styled  a  "  professor."  The  school- 
master, the  illusionist,    the    dancing- 
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master  and  the  soap-peddler,  are  all 
"professors."  The  other  day  a  con- 
vict murderer  across  the  lake  upon 
the  eve  of  his  execution  referred  to 
the  hangman  as  the  "professor." 
Occasionally  one,  with  more  audacity 
than  the  rest,  even  insists  upon 
applying  the  term  to  Superintendents. 
And  the  word  "  profession,"  as 
applied  to  individuals  associated  in 
the  same  employment,  is  likewise 
subjected  to  ill-usage.  Its  spreading 
and  covering  qualities  are  remarkable. 
Originally  confined  to  theology, 
medicine  and  law,  it  is  now  extended 
to  music  and  painting  and  sculpture 
and  literature,  to  architecture,  engi- 
neering, journalism,  to  all  the  in- 
tellectual employments  and  the 
higher  arts  ,  and  much  more  loosely 
to  nearly  all  of  the  vocations  of  life. 
We  continually  hear  of  the  "profession 
of  arms,"  of  professional  base-ball 
players  and  horse  jockeys  and  burnt 
cork  artists.  To-morrow  we  are 
likely  to  hear  of  professional  bakers 
and  barbers  and  plumbers  and 
tailors. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
a  "  teaching  profession."  May  we 
not  draw  the  line  between  professional 
and  non-professional  employments 
along  the  points  where  results  cease 
to  be  produced  by  the  mind,  and 
begin  to  be  produced  by  the  hand, 
along  the  points  which  divide  in- 
tellectual from  manual  effort,  the 
points  where  originality  ends  and 
mere  copying  or  reproduction  begins  ? 
Used  either  to  signify  a  particular 
vocation  or  an  association  of 
persons  engaged  in  that  vocation, 
is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  the 
term  "  profession  "  is  only  pro- 
perly used  in  reference  to  such 
intellectual  labor  as  may  be  performed 
by  a  trained  and  disciplined  mind 
which  can  operate  upon  its  own 
motion  and  so  add  to  the  world's 
general  fund  of  original  thought,  and 


which  in  addition  to  this  is  specially 
equipped  and  prepared  for  a  particular 
field  of  intellectual  activity?  Then 
before  teaching  can  fairly  be  said  to 
be  a  professional  employment,  it  must 
be  carried  on,  not  by  amateurs,  not 
by  copyists,  but  by  trained  and 
disciplined  original  thinkers,  especially 
qualified  for  transmitting  instruction  ; 
and  before  an  association  of  teachers 
can  be  said  to  constitute  a  profession 
they  must  not  only  be  individually 
possessed  of  the  qualities  necessarily 
incident  to  such  empldyment,  but 
they  must  be  devoted  to  it  as  well, 
and  collectively  they  must  be  hedged 
about  by  the  conditions  and  safe- 
guards which  gain  for  the  entire  body 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  people. 

BASES  OF  THE    PROFESSIONS. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  world  exacts  broad  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  the  professions.  A 
young  man  may,  by  service  in  a  law 
office,  become  able  to  carry  on  the 
routine  work  of  the  office  in  a 
mechanical  way,  but  that  does  not 
constitute  him  a  lawyer.  Another 
may  learn  the  obvious  qualities  of 
drugs,  but  that  will  not  make  a 
physician  of  him.  Still  another  may 
learn  the  catch-words  and  phrases 
common  among  engineers,  and  yet 
never  become  an  engineer.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  such  persons  do 
wedge  their  way  into  the  professions, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  pro- 
fessions any  more  than  cooks  and 
sutlers  make  an  army,  or  runners  and 
heelers  make  a  political  party.  Pro- 
fessional men  and  women  must  know 
much  more  than  the  common  catch- 
words and  phrases  or  the  things 
technically  appertaining  to  their  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  before  they  know, 
those  things  at  all,  they  are  found  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
have  those  qualities  under  such  train- 
ing and  control  that  they  may  turn 
them  into  whatever  channels  of  mental 
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activity  they  wish  and  be  able  to  pro- 
duce results  and  accomplish  things. 
Intellectual  vigor,  strong  enough  and 
broad  enough  for  fair  competition 
with  the  world's  advancing  thought, 
no  matter  on  what  thoroughfare  it  may 
be  travelling  or  at  what  cross-roads  it 
may  be  met,  is  the  necessary  founda- 
tion of  all  of  the  learned  professions. 
The  educated  world  recognizes  and 
observes  this  principle.  Prussia 
requires  her  intending  lawyers  to  com- 
plete their  course  in  the  gyinnasiwn, 
which  extends  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  covers  Latin 
and  Greek,  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  history  and  geography,  the 
mother  tongue,  and  at  least  one  other 
modern  language,  before  they  begin 
to  study  law.  This  it  will  seem  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  course  covered 
in  our  good  high  schools  and 
academies,  together  with,  perhaps, 
half  of  the  college  course.  In  France 
the  prospective  law  student  must  be 
a  bachelor  of  letters,  which  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  bachelor  of  arts. 
In  England,  before  any  one  can  be  en- 
tered as  a  law  student,  he  must  have  a 
university  degree  or  must  pass  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  English  com 
position,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory of  England,  elementary  Latin, 
together  with  two  languages  which  he 
may  select  from  the  following  five, 
viz.,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Then,  if  the  candidate 
passes,  he  must  bind  himself  to  serve 
as  clerk  to  a  solicitor  for  five  years. 
If  he  has  taken  a  degree  at  a  uni- 
versity, he  need  serve  but  three 
years.  In  the  middle  of  his  clerkship 
period  he  must  pass  a  rigid  inter- 
mediate examination,  and  at  its  close 
a  much  more  severe  final  examination. 
The  conditions  for  entrance  to  the 
other  professions  in  these  countries 
are  scarcely  less  exacting.  The 
avenues  to  the  professions  are  now 
coming  to   be  more  closely   guarded 


in  our  American  States.  We  cannot 
take  time  to  inquire  just  what  steps 
have  been  taken  in  each  of  the  States. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  a  statute 
was  passed  in  187 1  directing  the 
court  of  last  resort  to  prescribe  a  rule 
governing  admissions  to  the  bar,  and 
the  court  requires  that  before  any 
person  shall  enter  upon  a  law  clerk- 
ship he  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college 
or  university'or  pass  such  examination 
as  shall  be  required,  in  the  elementary 
branches,  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State.  By  a  statute  of 
last  year  substantially  the  same  rule 
is  applied  to  intending  medical  stu- 
dents. While  this  is  not  going  so  far 
as  the  authorities  in  Europe  go,  it 
recognizes  the  principle  that  the  law- 
making power  should  control  the 
avenues  to  the  professions;  it  declares 
that  a  liberal  preliminary  education 
should  precede  special  training  for  the 
professions,  and  it  points  out  that  the 
extent  of  this  will  be  enlarged  as  the 
population  becomes  more  dense  and 
educational  advantages  are  multiplied 
and  improved. 

The  logical  deduction  from  this 
is  that  a  teaching  profession  cannot 
be  established  on  a  basis  which  only 
covers  the  v/ork  of  the  common 
schools.  The  mere  knowledge  that 
is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  child  is  not 
all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  A  teaching  profession  will 
be  controlled  by  the  same  inexorable 
laws  as  hedge  about  the  other  pro- 
fessions. In  advance  of  professional 
training  there  must  be  a  scholarship 
foundation,  adequate  in  extent,  and 
sufficiently  well  laid  to  place  in- 
dividual teachers,  not  a  few,  but  all  of 
them  on  an  equal  footing,  and  in 
comfortable  relations  with  ministers 
and  physicians,  and  architects  and 
engineers,  and  which  will  make  sure 
that  the  mental  equipment  of  the 
collective  body  is  at  no  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  entire 
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body  of  persons  composing   the  other 
professions. 

Experience  and  observation  con- 
vince me  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  securing  a  qualified  and  devoted 
teaching  force  so  effectively  as  by 
Normal  Schools  or  pedagogical  classes 
in  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
It  v/ould  be  absurd  to  say  that  such 
training  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
all  strong  teaching,  that  one  cannot 
gain  the  professional  work  and  ac- 
quire the  spirit  of  a  true  teacher, 
except  in  these  professional  schools, 
There  are  persons  who  are  natural 
teachers.  There  are  more  who 
absorb  the  professional  spirit  easily 
from  only  the  slightest  contact  with 
those  who  possess  it.     But  these  are 


unfortunately  few  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  mass.  The  overwhelming 
number  need  a  comprehensive  and 
intelligently  laid  out  course  of  in- 
struction, and  constant  intercourse 
with  trained  teachers  and  with  other 
students  in  a  professional  atmosphere. 
Experience,  home  reading,  institutes, 
circles  and  lectures,  serve  to  keep 
teachers  at  the  front  of  educational 
activity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
teachers  they  cannot  take  the  place 
of  a  regular  course  in  a  professional 
training  school  for  teachers,  which  is 
such  not  only  in  the  name  but  as 
much  in  fact,  as  the  medical  and  law 
and  theological  schools  are  profession- 
al training  schools  for  those  establish- 
ed professions. — EdiicatiGiial  Gazette. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 


BY    SARAH    CORBETT. 


THE  mysterious  influence  of  mind 
upon  mind  is  a  subject  of 
which  we  as  yet  know  very  little. 
Psychology,  as  at  present  studied, 
deals  chiefly  with  mental  action,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  living  action 
of  one  mind  upon  another.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  difilicult  to  carry  out 
psychological  theory  in  practical 
work.  Mental  growth  takes  place  by 
the  action  and  reaction  between  the 
mind  and  its  environment,  and  the 
most  important  element  in  this  en- 
vironment is  the  Hving  minds  which 
it  includes — or  more  correctly,  that 
small  portion  of  the  living  minds  in- 
cluded in  the  environment,  which  are 
able,  through  laws  of  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  to  place  themselves 
en  rapport  with  the  student. 

It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  mere 
knowledge  will  enable  a  teacher  to 
put  himselt  in  touch  with  his  pupils; 
but  it  will  help  him,  when  he  has  put 


himself  in  touch  with  them,  to  make 
abetter  use  of  the  situation. 

Training  for  the  teacher  should  do 
more  than  this.  It  should — and  pro- 
bably does  already,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable — throw  some 
light  on  the  main  problem  of  how  to 
acquire  direct  insight  into  mental 
processes,  in  order  to  influence  them 
close  at  hand  instead  of  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

We  all  know  that  a  "  word  spoken 
in  season"  produces  more  effect  than 
many  hours  of  teaching  which  does 
not  chance — we  call  it  chance — to 
touch  the  right  note.  It  is  a  very 
summary  way  of  ignoring  difficulties 
to  call  these  things  chance,  as  if  men- 
tal processes  and  mental  conditions 
were  not  regulated  by  law.  If  I  see 
that  a  child  wants  bread,  and  I  give 
him  a  piece,  that  is  not  chance,  it  is 
harmony  between  my  perception  and 
his  need,  produced   by   my    wish    to 
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help  him,  and  his  confidence  that  I 
shall  do  so.  If  I  am  absorbed  in  my 
own  theory  of  what  he  ought  to  want, 
and  give  him  a  stone  instead,  then 
again  it  is  not  chance,  it  is  discord 
produced  by  a  disregard  or  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  often  needs  .  close  attention  to 
find  out  the  mental  needs  of  a  child, 
h  since  he  frequently  does  not  know 
them  himself.  But  often  the  needs 
are  disregarded  when  they  lie  on  the 
surface. 

"  Please,  Miss  A.,  we  didn't  understand 
the  grammar  lesson  last  week  ;  will  you  go 
over  it  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;  7ve  tmcst  get  through 
this  piece."' 

This  answer  was  really  given  in  a 
school  of  good  standing,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  kind  of  teaching  it 
implies  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  In 
the  cases  where  teachers  are  honestly 
trying  to  find  out  the  real  needs  of 
their  pupils  and  to  supply  them,  dif- 
ficulties still  remain,  in  -the  way  of 
natural  temperament,  and  these  are 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  considered  in 
organizing  classes  in  schools.  Cases 
sometimes  arise  where  children  are 
permanently  injured  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  under  teachers  who,  how- 
ever well-meaning,  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply their  special  intellectual  needs — 
who  praise  when  they  should  be 
silent,  bring  into  prominence  when 
they  should  ignore,  discourage  by 
blame  or  punishment  some  really 
healthy  tendency — who,  in  short,  are 
incapable  of  seeing  what  yie  child 
really  requires. 

Healthy  development  cannot  go  on 
without  some  amount  of  direct  sym- 
pathetic insight  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  only  that  the  wrong 
words  must  not  be  spoken,  but  the 
teacher  must  learn  how  to  make  his 
influence  felt  by  his  mere  presence. 
There  is  a  force  in  character  which 
underlies  and  is  superior  to  all  spoken 
words.     And  indeed,  words  are   only 


useful  in  so  far  as  they  correctly  em- 
body this  subtle  force.  A  teacher 
can  never  be  successful  who  does  not 
consciously  or  unconsciously  develop 
this  force  in  himself,  and  learn  how 
to  use  it. 

Children  do  not,  of  course,  analyse 
the  effect  produced  on  them  by  the- 
personality  of  the  teacher.  Even  in 
the  case  of  adults,  with  well-trained 
minds,  a  judgment  made  by  that 
region  of  the  mind  which  borders  on 
the  sub-conscious  often  presents  itself 
to  the  fully  conscious  mind  only  in 
the  form  of  a  sense  of  harmony  or  dis- 
cord. And  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  children  or  with  uneducated  per- 
sons. But  the  influence  is  felt,  though 
not  analysed,  and  produces  its  efifect 
on  the  mind  and  character. 

The  most  common  error  made  by  a 
teacher  in  trying  to  control  a  class  is 
that  he  endeavors  to  suppress  natural 
tendencies,  instead  of  guiding  and 
directing  them.  The  influence  of  a 
teacher  over  a  class  should  be  of  the 
same  nature  that  a  man  should  use  in 
governing  himself,  and  should  act 
along  natural  lines,  not  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  natural  law.  It  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  sit  on  the  safety  valve 
of  a  steam-engine. 

Another  mistake  which  young 
teachers  often  make  is  to  try  to  get  as 
much  work  out  of  the  class  as  possible. 
This  forces  the  pupils,  in  self-defence, 
to  try  to  do  as  little  ivork  as  possible, 
and  introduces  that  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion between  teacher  and  pupils  which 
is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  ele- 
ments in  school  life..  Healthy  and 
satisfactory  intellectual  work  is  never 
done  where  this  feeling  prevails,  and  it 
sows  the  seeds  of  selfishness  in  the 
pupils'  minds,  for  it  forces  them,  even 
when  the  tendency  is  not  already 
there,  to  consider  their  own  gratifica- 
tion rather  than  common  ends.  The 
child  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
finds  that  he  will  be  despoiled  of  his 
rightful   possessions,   his    natural    in- 
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heritance,  and  needful  food,  unless  he 
fights  to  preserve  them.  He  there- 
fore fights,  seeing  no  other  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  ;  and  the  habit  of  fight- 
ing, once  acquired,  if  often  continued, 
even  if  he  is  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  If 
the  children  were  not  at  school  forced 
into  a  position  of  antagonism  there 
would  be  less  self-seeking  in  later  life. 

The  clue  to  the  whole  position  is 
harmony  of  aim  between  teacher  and 
pupils — the  full  realization  on  both 
sides  of  the  fact  that  they  are  working 
for  a  common  end ;  the  substitution 
of  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  for  the  spirit 
of  competition. 

A  child  of  ordinary  intelligence 
is  perfectly  capable  of  seeing  the  ab- 
surdity of  trying  to  thwart  a  teacher 
who  is  endeavoring  to  help  him.  He 
does  see  this  absurdity  if  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  teacher  is  really  try- 
ing to  help  him,  and  not  working  for 
the  teacher's  own  private  ends.  But 
since  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  it  is  he  who  must  strike  the 
keynote  of  work  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  do  all  this,  sym- 
pathetic insight  is  necessary,  and  this 
includes  much  more  than  a  simple 
wish  to  help.  It  includes  also  an  in- 
tuitional perception  of  common  needs 


and  of  special  needs — a  habit  of  notic- 
ing tendencies  and  mental  processes 
which  lie  below  the  surface. 

The  intuitional  perception,  then,  of 
the  mental  needs  of  others  is  one  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  for 
a  teacher. 

The  born  teacher  is  one  who  has 
this  faculty  naturally  in  a  high  state 
of  development ;  but  such  natures  are 
rare,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
place  all  educational  work  in  their 
hands.  The  faculty  is  latent  in  all, 
and  may  be  developed  by  careful 
study,  especially  by  the  study  of  childs 
nature. 

To  develop  it  successfully  it  is 
necessary  to  look  beneath  the  surface, 
to  give  one's  attention  to  causes  rather 
than  effects,  to  find  out  the  real  mean- 
ing which  lies  beneath  the  outward 
form.  It  is  especially  necessary  not 
to  start  with  any  hard  and  fast  theory 
as  to  what  children  ought  to  be,  but 
to  study  carefully  what  they  are  in 
fact. 

Any  one  can,  by  careful  study,  put 
himself  ^«  rapport  with  child-nature, 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble.  But  such 
study  needs  patience,  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  a  determination  not 
to  form  hasty  judgments  of  individual 
cases. — London  Journal  of  Education, 


DEMORALISATION  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  Nonconformist  ministers  of 
Birmingham  are  at  last  beginning 
to  admit  the  fact  that  the  educational 
theories  which  have  been  so  strenu- 
ously propagated  and  practised  in  the 
capital  of  the  Midlands  for  the  last 
twenty  years  are  very  far  from 
realising  the  high  hopes  that  were 
founded  upon  them.  Their  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  failure  of 
these  theories  by  a  number  of  very 
plain-spoken  articles  recently  publish- 
ed in  the  columns  of  the  Birmingha7n 


Daily  Post.  According  to  the  writer 
of  these  articles  the  amount  of  moral 
degradation  existing  among  consider- 
able sections  of  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion of  Birmingham  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  report  just  issued  by  a 
committee  of  Nonconformist  ministers 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  these  terrible  charges  shows  that 
the  Birmingham  newspaper  has  in  no 
way  overstated  the  case.  "  With 
regard  to  the  specific  offences  which 
gave   rise    to    this    inquiry    we    are 
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forced,"  say  the  writers  of  the  report, 
"  to  the  conviction  that  they  do  exist 
in  the  city  to  an  extent  which  is  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate."  The  re- 
porters then  proceed  to  enter  into 
details  respecting  juvenile  vice  and 
immorality,  much  of  which  we  must 
leave  unnamed.  It  appears  that  the 
favourite  amusement  of  the  youthful 
population  of  Birmingham  is  the  low 
concert  hall  and  drinking  saloon. 
Crowds  of  young  people  are  seen 
coming  from  these  places  using  most 
vile  and  obscene  language,  and  in- 
dulging in  the  grossest  indecency. 
At  night  the  streets  are  frequented  by 
large  numbers  of  little  children  who 
come  out  to  beg.  On  one  evening 
fifty  children  of  this  description  were 
counted  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
alone,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock.  According  to  the  report  the 
homes  of  many  of  these  children  are 
of  the  most  shocking  character. 

Cases  are  frequent  in  which  a  man, 
woman,  and  four  or  five  children  sleep  in 
one  room,  not  infrequently  in  one  bed,  and 
Sometimes  on  the  floor  without  a  bed  at  all, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  uncammon  to  find — 
beyond  the  number  specified — that  the 
lodger  is  added  to  the  group.  This  over- 
crowding  is  not  always  the  result  of  poverty, 
for  in  one  case  the  man  could  earn  4/.  a 
week,  and  in  another  2/.  15^.,  and  in  another 
2/.  13^.  dd. 

Such  is  the  condition  to  which 
Birmingham  has  been  reduced  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  School 
Board  education  !  And  what  are 
the  remedies  which  the  Noncon- 
formist ministers  propose  ?  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
terrible  evils  among  the  young  around 
them  must  be  met  by  establishing  an 
additional  industrial  school  for  girls, 
by  giving  more  definite  moral  teach- 
ing in  the  Board  Schools,  and  by 
talking  more  plainly  to  the  young  in 
their  Bible  classes.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  these  remedial 
measures  will  not  meet  the  necessities 
of    the    case.     The     Nonconformist 


ministers  of  Birmingham  must  be 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  de- 
moralised young  men  and  women  of 
the. city  will  not  go  near  their  Bible 
classes  ;  they  must  also  know  perfectly 
well  that  moral  teaching  inside  the 
school  will  do  little  good  unless  it  is 
sustained  by  moral  influences  and  a 
moral  atmosphere  outside.  The  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  additional  in- 
dustrial school  for  girls  is  excellent  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has  to  be  re- 
membered that  industrial  institutions 
are  precluded  from  dealing  with 
children  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 
It  is  after  the  age  of  fourteen  has 
been  passed  that  the  mischievous 
effects  of  evil  associations  in  child- 
hood begin  to  manifest  themselves, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  girls. 
The  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school  will,  therefore,  leave  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trouble  untouched. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Non- 
conformists of  Birmingham  do  not  as 
yet  fully  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
best  method  of  grappling  with  juvenile 
depravity  in  our  large  cities  consists 
in  attaching  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  some  definite  religious  community. 
At  present  this  paramount  duty  is 
neglected  by  vast  numbers  of  parents 
in  all  our  great  manufacturing  centres. 
These  people  attend  no  place  of 
worship  themselves  ;  they  are  com- 
pletely detached  from  all  the  religious 
institutions  around  them,  and  their 
children  grow  up  outside  the  pale 
of  any  Christian  community.  As  a 
result  of  this  condition  of  things  large 
masses  of  our  city  children  im- 
mediately they  leave  school  cease  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  any 
elevating  agencies.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  should  quickly  degenerate  into 
vicious  and  criminal  habits  of  life. 
In  our  villages  and  country  districts 
public  opinion  exercises  a  wholesome 
check    upon     the    conduct    of    the 
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population.  Each  person  knows  his 
neighbour;  each  person  is  an  in- 
dividuality in  the  little  community. 
His  ways  and  habits  are  observed  and 
noted  by  his  friends,  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  humblest  in- 
habitant of  our  villages  feels  that  he 
has  a  character  to  maintain.  In  our 
large  cities,  on  the  contrary,  our 
working  population  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  a  character  to  maintain.  A 
working  man  or  a  working  girl  is  lost 
amid  the  vast  multitudes  around 
them.  They  constitute  a  solitary 
unit  in  a  great  struggling  crowd  ;  their 
lives  are  hidden  from  the  world  ;  no 
one  pays  the  slightest  attention  to 
their  conduct,  and  they  very  often 
end  By  paying  no  attention  to  it 
themselves.  Obscurity  and  isolation 
and  the  want  of  a  sustaining  public 
opinion  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  moral  degradation  of  our  towns. 
The  Church  is  the  only  agency 
capable  of  mitigating  these  evils. 
Immediately  the  toiler  in  our  large 
cities  attaches  himself  to  a  definite 
religious  community  he  ceases  to  be 
isolated,  and  his  conduct  at  once 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  elevating  influences  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  Christian  opinion  act 
upon  his  character  and  sustain  him 
in  his  efforts  to  do  right.  The  most 
crying  need  of  the  present  time  in 
our  large  cities  is  the  necessity  of 
teaching    the    children    in     all    our 


schools  to  have  some  definite  religious 
belief  But  this  is  exactly  what  our 
present  educational  system  forbids 
teachers  to  do.  It  is  a  Church,  a 
home  for  the  lonely,  a  centre  of 
of  sympathy  that  these  poor  children 
need.  Religious  education  must  fail 
to  win  the  children  if  the  value  of  re- 
ligious institutions  is  ignored.  In 
fact,  the  present  School  Board  system 
of  Yeligion  without  a  Church  is,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  unable  to  give 
the  children  any  real  help  against 
temptation.  We  would  entreat  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  Birming- 
ham to  abandon  the  discredited 
fetish  of  a  Churchless  religion  if  they 
really  wish  to  ameliorate  the  moral 
condition  of  the  young.  The  first 
step  to  take  in  this  direction  is  to 
absorb  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
religious  organisations  of  the  land. 
This  absorption,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
child  begins  to  go  to  school.  It  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  left  to  the 
parents,  inasmuch  as  multitudes  of 
parents  in  our  large  cities  have  cut 
themselves  adrift  from  every  Christian 
communion.  It  is  a  task  which  must 
accordingly  be  undertaken  by  the 
school,  and  we  have  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  Nonconformists  of  England 
will  see  the  imperative  necessity  of  in- 
trusting this  great  duty  to  the  teachers 
of  our  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  land. — The  School  Guardian. 


POWER  OF  THOUGHT  ON  LIFE. 


THOUGHT  is  the  inspiration  and 
moulding  power  of  life.  The 
great  enterprises,  which  have  given 
men  undying  renown,  were  simply  the 
carrying  out  in  practice  of  some 
thought  that  had  germinated  in  their 
brain.  Every  achievement  must  first 
exist  in  the  form  of  thought.  The 
statue  of  the  sculptor,  the  picture   of 


the  painter,  the  edifice  of  the  architect 
and  the  poem  of  the  poet,  are  simply 
realized  thoughts.  Brooklyn  Bridge 
existed  as  an  idea  before  it  existed 
as  an  actual  fact.  The  same  is  true 
of  things  achieved  in  the  moral  and 
religious  world.  Some  form  of 
thought  or  conviction  has  been  the 
inspiring  cause  of  all  great  deeds  and 
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great  reforms.  Every  crime  also  first 
exists  in  thought  before  it  is  an  act. 
The  thinker  must  not  be  regarded  as 
an  idle  dreamer.  Nothing  is  more 
fruitful  of  practical  results  than  great 
living  thoughts.  Many  lives  are 
wasted  by  thoughtlessness.  The  un- 
thinking are  the  unfruitful,  whose 
lives  are  failures. 

But  the  relation  of  thought  to 
character  is  not  less  intimate  than  its 
relation  to  action.  *'  As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  Be- 
cause a  mere  profession  of  faith  has 
no  real  power  over  the  life,  we  should 
not  conclude  that  our  real  beUefs  do 
not  powerfully  affect  our  character. 
He  that  thinks  of  what  is  low,  impure, 
or  false,  sinks  to  the  level  of  his 
thoughts.  He  whose  thoughts  are  of 
what  is  pure,  noble,  and  true,  is  lifted 
up  into  the  higher  plane  of  his 
thoughts.  Because  this  influence  is 
often  silent  and  unconscious,  we  are 
in  danger  of  underestimating  its 
moulding  power. 

So  true  is  it  that  a  man's  life  is 
moulded  by  his  thoughts,  that  if  you 
know  what  a  man's  thoughts  are  you 
can  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  thoughts 
affect  the  character,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  character  of  the  man  largely 
determines  the  character  of  his 
thoughts.  "  Out  of  the  heart  pro- 
ceedeth  evil  thoughts."  The  mind 
naturally  turns  to  the  kind  of  thoughts 
that  its  moral  or  immoral  tastes 
demand.  We  have  a  mysterious 
power  to  chose  the  subjects  on  which 
our  minds  shall  dwell,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  responsible  for  our  thoughts. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  God 
is  concerned  about  our  actions,  but 
not  about  our  thoughts.  Not  so. 
"Man  looketh  upon  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh 
upon  the  heart."  It  has  been  well 
said  by  a  modern  preacher:  "God 
cares  more  for  what  we  think  than  for 
what  we  do  or  say.     He   never  deals 


superficially  with  problems  or 
persons.  He  sees  that  it  is  the 
secret  thought,  cherished  in  the  heart, 
that  shapes  the  life." 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  a  great  duty 
to  think  on  the  things  that  are  pure 
and  elevating.  To  dwell  upon  those 
truths  that  ennoble  and  sanctify. 
"  Consider  the  apostle  and  high  priest 
of  our  profession,"  is  suggestive 
counsel.  We  should  rise  above  the 
sordid  thoughts  that  chain  men  down 
to  what  is  earthly,  and  think  on  the 
great  truths  that  relate  to  God,  to 
duty,  and  to  destiny.  One  great 
cause  of  the  evils  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  is  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
mainly  occupied  with  things  that  are 
low,  selfish,  and  degrading. 

But,  if  it  be  true  that  the  character 
takes  tone  and  color  from  the  thoughts 
that  occupy  the  mind,  it  is  still  more 
certain  that  our  actual  beliefs  about 
God,  the  character  and  work  of  Christ, 
and  what  God  would  have  us  to  be 
and  to  do,  determine  our  religious 
character  and  experience.  To  say, 
"It  is  no  matter  what  a  man  thinks 
or  believes,  if  he  is  sincere  and  lives  a 
right  life,"  is  like  saying;  no  matter 
how  much  poison  a  man  takes,  if  he 
only  sincerely  believes  it  to  be  harm- 
less. It  has  become  quite  common, 
even  in  orthodox  circles,  to  say,  no 
matter  what  you  think  about  the  in- 
spiration, authorship,  or  authority  of 
the  Bible,  so  long  as  you  accept  Christ 
as  your  Saviour,  and  have  the  experi- 
ence of  his  salvation.  Those  who 
talk  in  this  way  forget,  that  it  is 
because  Christians  have  believed  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
character  and  work  of  Christ,  that 
thev  have  accepted  him  as  their 
Saviour,  and  experienced  his  saving 
power. — The  Christian  Guardian 


Every  individual  has  a  place  to  fill 
in  the  world,  and  is  important  in  some 
respect,  whether  he  choses  to  be  or 
not. — Hawthorne, 
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PRESERVING  ORDER. 


BY    ANNA    E.    HILL,    EL    PASO,    ILL. 


IT  may  be  well,  in  considering  this 
subject,  to  define  an  orderly  school. 
A  school  in  which  both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  quiet  in  their  movements, 
courteous  in  their  demeanor,  obedient 
to  all  reasonable  requirements,  indus- 
trious in  their  habils,  and  harmonious 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  may 
be  said  to  be  an  orderly  school. 

These  conditions  may  seem  many, 
yet  all  are  desirable  ;  these  conditions 
fulfilled,  a  pleasant  and  well  ordered 
school  is  a  certainty. 

Before  a  thing  may  be  preserved, 
it  must  needs  be  secured  ;  just  so 
with  good  order.  How  best  to  secure 
this  desirable  state  of  affairs  depends 
largely  upon  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  school.  Whether  the  teacher  will 
succeed  or  fail  in  securing  and  main- 
taining proper  discipline,  will  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  govern  wisely  and 
well. 

That  order  is  an  important,  even 
an  essential  factor  in  school  teaching, 
will  be  conceded  by  all  thinking 
people ;  further,  without  good  order 
in  school,  the  best  efforts  of  the 
teacher  to  instruct  his  pupils  will  fail 
of  real  success.  If,  then,  good  order 
be  an  essential  of  a  good  school,  wise 
is  the  teacher  who  establishes  and 
maintains  the  realization  of  his  idea  of 
order,  in  every  school  he  attempts  to 
teach. 

The  teacher's  manner  of  conducting 
affairs  in  general,  and  himself  in  par- 
ticular, during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  term,  is  of  no  little  moment ;  and 
of,  at  this  time,  he  fails  to  secure  the 
respect  of  his  pupils,  to  establish 
rightful  authority,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  true  government,  he  fails 
for  the  term.  A  definite  understand- 
ing between  teacher  and  pupils  in  re- 
gard to  their  mutual  relations  and  at- 
itude  toward  each    other  should   be 


reached  very  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  term. 

If  the  teacher  succeeds  in  convinc- 
ing his  pupils  that  he  is  more  interest- 
ed in  them  and  their  progress  than  in 
anything  else,  that  he  is  there  to  help 
them  to  educate  themselves,  that  self- 
control  is  of  more  consequence  to 
them  than  arithmetic  or  history,  and 
that  by  their  eft'orts  carefully  to  main- 
tain order  in  school,  they  are  develop- 
ing something  useful  and  good  in 
their  characters,  he  has  done  much 
toward  creating  and  putting  into  oper- 
ation a  sentiment  in  favor  of  good 
order,  which  will  not  only  aid  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  will 
make  the  school  all  but  govern  itself. 

In  defining  a  well  ordered  school, 
the  requisites  mentioned  were  quiet, 
courtesy,  industry,  obedience,  and 
harmony.  They  are  without  excep- 
tion conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
governed,  and  all  true  government  has 
this  for  its  main  purpose. 

By  quiet  is  not  meant  the  awed  still- 
ness that  reigns  in  certain  schools 
where  the  teacher's  pride  and  boast  is 
that  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  or  the 
dropping  of  a  pin,  may  be  heard  at 
any  time  in  his  domain.  The  teacher 
who  thus  paralyzes  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  children  by  enforcing  upon 
them  a  silence  of  fear  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  his  calling  ;  instead  of  training 
the  activities,  he  deadens  them  ;  he 
makes  order  an  end  rather  than  a 
means  of  education. 

By  quiet,  is  meant  that  state  of 
silence  essential  for  effective,  thought- 
ful study  ;  without  it  no  instruction 
can  be  given. 

A  courteous  demeanor  toward  each 
other,  a  consideration  for  the  rights  ot 
others,  should  be  practised.  These 
may  be  indirectly  secured  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
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teacher.  He  should  show  himself 
consistent  by  observing  the  require- 
ments he  expects  his  pupils  to  observe 
in  this  regard.  His  character,  scholar- 
ship and  conduct  toward  his  pupils 
should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  awaken 
or  implant  a  feeling  of  respect  for  him. 
It  is  interest  that  quickens  and  in- 
vigorates the  mind,  and  makes  study 
a  never  failing  source  of  pleasure  ;  it 
paves  the  way  for  habits  of  industry  in 
school.  The  best  way  to  have  an 
orderly  school  is  to  have  a  busy 
school ;  to  keep  all  pupils  busily  en- 
gaged with  useful  work  adapted  to 
their  various  capacities,  and  the  only 
feasible  way  to  do  this  is  to  arouse, 
stimulate,  and  maintain  a  lively  in- 
terest in  each  branch  of  study  they 
pursue.  Whatever  energy  is  spent  by 
the  teacher  in  preparing  himself  to 
interest  his  pupils  in  their  school  work 


is  well  spent,  and  brings  its  reward 
both  in  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
pupil  and  in  the  knowledge  and  skill 
gained  by  the  teacher.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  spend  our  energy  in  this 
manner  than  to  waste  it  in  corrective 
measures  for  disorderly  pupils  !  The 
old  adage,  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  as  true  as 
old,  and  applies  just  here. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  real  object 
to  be  accomphshed,  the  real  end  to 
be  attained,  in  school  is  to  assist  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  to  educate  the 
mind  and  heart.  To  effect  this,  good 
order  is  very  necessary.  But  when 
order  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  in- 
dustry, and  discipline  the  place  of 
instruction,  where  the  time  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  is  spent  watching 
each  other,  very  little  good  will  be  ac- 
complished."— Ex. 


ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH  is  a  study  that  the 
scholar  is  all  the  while  pur- 
suing— when  he  reads,  listens,  speaks; 
in  communion  with  writers  through 
their  works  or  with  speakers  through 
the  voice,  addressed  or  addressing, 
he  is  or  may  be  studying  English. 
Besides,  it  is  on  all  sides  confessed 
that  excellence  in  English  is,  in  and 
for  itself,  supremely  desirable.  It  is 
desirable  as  an  accomplishment. 
The  ability  to  express  ourselves  easily 
and  gracefully  in  a  style  appropriate 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  pat  to  all  its 
changes,  varying  as  these  vary,  is  an 
acquisition  to  be  coveted.  One's 
English  is  already  taken  as  the  test 
and  measure  of  his  culture — he  is 
known  by  the  English  he  keeps.  To 
mistake  his  words  (even  fo  mispro- 
nounce them  or  to  speak  them  indis- 
tinctly), to  huddle  them  as  a  mob  into 
sentences,  to  trample  on  plain  rules 
of  grammar,  to  disregard  the    dioms 
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of  the  language — these  things,  all  or 
severally,  disclose  the  speaker's  in 
tellectual  standing.  One's  English 
betrays  his  breeding,  tells  what  society 
he  frequents,  and  determines  what 
doors  are  to  open  to  him  or  be  closed 
against  him.  The  attaining  of  good 
English  is  a  discipline,  too,  without 
superior,  must  I  not  say,  without 
equal  ?  What  subtile  distinction 
between  words  and  what  care  in 
placing  them  are  demanded  to  create 
a  verbal  body  that  shall  fitly  incarnate 
the  thought  within,  and  be  its  apt  and 
adequate  expression  !  What  growth 
of  judgment  and  of  taste  this  constant 
search  after  a  fit  body  to  fit  head 
develops !  What  added  power  of 
lucid  and  correct  thinking  a  struggle 
for  luminous  and  accurate  expression 
gives  !  For  not  more  certainly  does 
clear  thinking  beget  clear  expression 
than  does  clear  expression  demand 
clear  thinking  as  a   condition  prece- 
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dent.  And  what  a  troop  of  useful, 
everyday  virtues  this  ceaseless  striving 
to  say  the  fitting  thing  fittingly 
nourishes — accuracy,  truthfulness, 
painstaking,  thoroughness,  patience, 
justice  ! 

If  then  *  generous,  and  much  more 
a  masterful,  command  of  English  is 
so  desirable,  why  is  it  so  rare  a  pos- 
session ?  Is  there  any  reason  that 
accounts  for  this  ?  A  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  good  English,  an  eager  de- 
sire and  an  imperative  demand  for  it 
— and  the  supply  of  it  so  scanty  ! 
What  are  the  causes  that  defeat  our 
reasonable  expectations  in  this  matter 
and  turn  us  away  disappointed  and 
humiliated  ?  And,  in  particular,  why 
do  our  schools  do  so  poorly  the  work 
in  English  expected  of  them  1  We 
have  to  deal  largely  with  those  who 
are  not  merely  ignorant  of  good  En- 
glish but  also  have  already  acquired 
what  one  at  times  is  sorely  tempted  to 
call  incorrigibly  bad  English.  The 
twig  is  bent,  and  the  future  tree  all 
but  hopelessly  inclined,  when  the 
pupil  first  comes  into  our  hands.  Be- 
fore we  can  sow  and  harrow  in  the 
seed  of  good  English,  we  must  dig  out 
the  stumps  of  ugly  habits  that  pre- 
occupy the  ground.  Good  habits  of 
speech  would  grow  there,  and  will, 
but  only  after  the  evil  ones  have  been 
eradicated.  And  remember  that,  in 
starting  under  conditions  so  adverse, 
this  study  is  almost  unique.  A  pupil 
beginning  arithmetic,  geography, 
algebra,  etc..  has  no  misconceptions 
to  be  removed  before  just  concep- 
tions can  take  root.  Respecting  these 
studies,  the  soil  of  his  mind  is  vir- 
gin— untilled  it  is  true,  but  with  no 
obstructing  growths  to  be  destroyed 
before  it  can  be  tilled.  The  teacher 
can  thrust  in  his  spade  at  the  start 
and  sow  his  seed  at  once. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  thier 
English,  boys  and  girls  have  all  fallen 
into  ways  extremely  bad.  Some  come 


from  families  in  which  good  Eng- 
lish is  spoken — few  from  families 
where  the  English  is  perfect.  And 
what  parental  care  can  completely 
shield  the  child  from  the  hurtful  in- 
fluences of  the  street  ?  Slang,  misuses 
of  words,  and  vicious  verbal  col- 
locations, constructions  that  kick  the 
traces  of  grammar,  and  sentences 
with  clauses  misjointed  and  disjointed 
abound  in  the  speech  of  some  chil- 
dren more  than  in  that  of  others,  but 
are  found  with  painful  frequency 
in  the  speech  of  all. 

Will  my  fellow  teachers  forgive  me, 
if — making  against  them  no  charge 
that  I  do  not  make  against  myself — I 
say  that  another  peculiar  difficulty 
in  our  way  is,  that  we  are  incapacitated 
for  teaching  English  superlatively 
well  by  our  own  ignorance  of  English? 
I  do  not  here  refer  to  our  lack 
of  special  training  for  the  work — our 
not  having  thoroughly  learned  what 
there  was  to  do,  and  our  failure  to 
equip  ourselves  adequately  to  do  it. 
We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  we 
have  corrected  bales  of  compositions, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  even 
written  on  them,  that  necessarily 
our  English  is  above  reproach.  The 
widest  reading  of  good  authors  and 
the  greatest  familiarity  with  their 
felicities  are  no  guaranty  that  we  speak 
always  with  correctness.  Who  of  us 
has  not,  when  occasionally  he  has 
seen  himself  in  the  mirror  of  someone 
else's  better  English,  been  startled 
at  some  instance  of  his  own  ignorance? 
— Prof.  Braijierd  Kellogg,  in  the 
School  Review. 


Happiness  is  made,  not  found. — 
Qjiiver. 

''  In  teaching  the  different  branches 
of  study,  teachers  should  recognise 
that  the  greatest  success  lies  in  teach- 
ing their  pupils  how  successfully  to  use 
books." — S.  M.  Finger,  Siipt,  Public 
Inst ,  N.  C. 
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THE   PERSONALITY   OF   THE  TEACHER. 

BY  SARAH  CORBETT. 


IT  is  true  that  no  amount  of  mere 
knowledge  will  enable  a  teacher 
to  put  himself  in  touch  with  his  pupils ; 
but  it  will  help  him,  when  he  has  put 
himself  in  touch  with  them,  to  make  a 
better  use  of  the  situation.  Training 
for  the  teacher  should  throw  some 
light  on  the  main  problem  of  how  to 
acquire  direct  insight  into  mental 
processes,  in  order  to  influence  them 
close  at  hand  instead  of  from  a  dis- 
tance. We  all  know  that  a  "  word 
spoken  in  season"  produces  more 
effect  than  many  hours  of  teaching 
which  does  not  chance — we  call  it 
chance — to  touch  the  right  note. 
Mental  ailments,  like  bodily  ailments, 
are  produced  by  unwholesome  food. 

In  the  cases  where  teachers  are 
honestly  trying  to  find  out  the  real 
needs  of  their  pupils  and  to  supply 
them,  difficulties  still  remain,  in  the 
way  of  natural  temperament,  and  these 
are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  considered 
in  organizing  classes  in  schools. 
Cases  sometimes  arise  where  children 
are  permanently  injured  by  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  teachers  who, 
however  well-meaning,  are  unable  to 
supply  their  special  intellectual  needs 
— who  praise  when  they  should  be 
silent,  bring  into  prominence  what 
they  should  ignore,  discourage  by 
blame  of  punishment  some  really 
healthy  tendency — who,  in  short,  are 
incapable  of  seeing  what  the  child 
really  requires. 

Healthy  development  cannot  go  on 
without  some  amount  of  direct  sym- 
pathetic insight  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
wrong  words  must  not  be  spoken,  but 
the  teacher  must  learn  how  to  make 
his  influence  felt  by  his  mere  presence. 
There  is  a  force  in  character  which 
underlies  and  is  superior  to  all  spoken 


words.  And,  indeed,  words  are  only 
useful  in  so  far  as  they  cori^ctly  em- 
body this  subtle  force.  A  teacher 
can  never  be  successful  who  does  not 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  develop 
this  force  in  himself,  and  learn  how  to 
use  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  an  important  element  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  the  awakening  and 
cultivation  of  the  will  power  and  the 
sympathies.  These  are  often  expres- 
sed more  by  the  tones  of  the  voice 
than  by  the  actual  words.  The  inYier 
nature  expresses  itself  more  fully  by 
the  tones  of  the  voice  than  in  any 
other  outward  way.  When  the  char- 
acter changes,  the  tones  of  the  voice 
change  also. 

Children  do  not,  of  course,  analyze 
the  effect  produced  on  them  by  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  Even  in 
the  case  of  adults,  with  well-trained 
minds,  a  judgment  made  by  that 
region  of  the  mind  which  borders  on 
the  sub-conscious  often  presents  itself 
to  the  fully  conscious  mind  only  in 
the  form  of  a  sense  of  harmony  or 
discord.  And  this  is  still  more  the 
case  with  children  or  with  uneducated 
persons.  But  the  influence  is  felt 
though  not  analyzed,  and  produces 
its  effect  on  the  mind  and  character. 
The  fully  developed  mind  of  an  adult 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  strong  enough  to 
gather  to  itself  all  the  nonrishment 
which  its  outward  condition  affords, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  un- 
favorable conditions.  But  the  mind 
of  a  child  is  not  strong  enough,  or 
sufficiently  experienced,  to  master  and 
guide  the  mental  influences  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  Unfavorable  mental 
influences  may  take  permanent  root 
in  the  character,  and  cause  unhealthy 
conditions  which  cannot  afterwards 
be  removed. 
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The  most  common  error  made  by 
a  teacher  in  trying  to  control  a  class 
is  that  he  endeavors  to  suppress 
natural  tendencies,  instead  of  guidmg 
and  directing  them.  The  influence 
of  a  teacher  over  a  class  should  be  of 
the  same  nature  that  a  man  should 
use  in  governing  himself.  Human 
activities  and  emotions  are  natural 
forces,  and  can  no  more  be  destroyed 
than  any  of  the  physical  forces.  The 
will  of  man,  however,  can  guide  them 
in  the  right  direction — can  insist  that 
they  shall  be  creators,  not  destroyers. 
When  a  teacher  arouses  the  interest 
of  his  class  in  some  intellectual  pur- 
suit, by  showing  interest  in  it  himself, 
and  suggesting  ways  in  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  subjects  in  which 
the  class  is  already  interested,  he 
■directs  so  much  energy,  which  would 
otherwise  probably  be  expended  in 
mischief,  into  a  useful  channel. 
Personal  influence  should  always  be 
expended  in  directing  activity,  not  in 
endeavoring  to  suppress  it. 

Another  mistake  which  young 
teachers  often  make  is  to  try  to  get  as 
much  work  out  of  the  class  as  possible. 
This  forces  the  pupils  in  self  defense, 
to  try  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible, 
and  introduces  that  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion between  teacher  and  pupils  which 
is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  ele- 
ments in  school  life.  If  children 
were  not  at  school  forced  into  a  posi- 
tion of  antagonism  there  would  be 
less  self-seeking  in  later  life. 

The  clue  to  the  whole  position  is 
harmony  of  aim  between  teacher  and 
pupils — the  full  realization  on  both 
sides  of  the  fact  that  they  are  working 
for  a  common  end  \  the  substitution 
of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  for  the 
spirit  of  competition.  A  teacher  who 
has  true  sympathetic  insight  has  the 
power  of  promptly  grasping  the  mani-. 
fold  subtle  mental  influences  which 
are  at  work  at  any  given  time  and 
place,  and  of  as  promptly  seeing  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  them.     Where- 


ever  a  number  of  human  beings  are 
together,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  discord  caused  by  the  clash- 
ing of  cross  currents  of  inharmonious 
tendencies  and  desires.  One  who 
would  lead  his  fellows  successfully 
must  learn  how  to  weave  these  into 
harmony,  to  gain  control  of  the  ner- 
vous force  that  is  flowing  in  wrong 
directions,  and  to  direct  it  into  the 
right  channel.  When  the  teacher  is 
able  to  strike  the  right  keynote,  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  help 
them  follows,  and  harmonious  action 
is  possible  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Absolute  harmony  is  never,  of  course, 
established,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  de- 
sirable, for  healthy  natures  can  bear 
without  injury  a  certain  amount  of 
discord,  and  will  probably  in  the  end 
give  out  richer  music.  But  a  con- 
stant succession  of  discords  will  put 
the  healthiest  nature  out  of  tune. 
The  intuitional  perception,  then,  of 
the  mental  needs  of  others  is  one  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  for 
a  teacher.  The  born  teacher  is  one 
who  has  this  faculty  naturally  in  a 
high  state  of  development;  but  such 
natures  are  rare,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  place  all  educational  work 
in  their  hands.  The  faculty  is  latent 
in  all,  and  may  be  developed  by  care- 
ful study,  especially  by  the  study  of 
child-nature. 

To  develop  it  successfully  it  is 
necessary  to  look  beneath  the  surface, 
to  give  one's  attention  to  causes  rather 
than  effects,  to  find  out  the  real  mean- 
ing which  lies  beneath  the  outward 
form.  It  is  specially  necessary  not  to 
start  with  any  hard  and  fast  theory  as 
to  what  children  ought  to  be,  but  to 
study  carefully  what  they  are  in  fact. 
— The  School  J^  our fial. 


There  are  two  freedoms — the  false, 
where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he 
likes  ;  the  true,  where  a  man  is  free 
to     do     what  he     ought. — Kingsiey. 
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BY    A.    C.    SCAMMELL,    SHERBORN,    MASS. 


FROM  the  great  hearted  kitchen 
fire,  and  the  steaming  break- 
fast table,  the  little  braves  of  the  farm- 
houses look  out,  not  longingly  into 
the  bleakness  outside ;  then,  well- 
hooded,  mittened,  and  leggined,  with 
noon-battered  dinner-pail,  pockets  full 
of  apples,  and  perhaps  a  "  'scuse  to 
come  home  at  afternoon  recess,"  as  a 
comforter,  they  trudge  along  over  the 
rough  mile  road  to  school,  sometimes 
one  little  brave  alone,  sometimes  in 
twos  or  threes.  What  kind  of  recep- 
tion do  they  find  when  they  reach  the 
school-house?  Surely,  they  deserve 
one  that  will  warm  them  through  and 
through.  Do  they  find  the  teacher 
waiting  with  her  bright  "  good  morn- 
ing," and  her  pat  home  question,  to 
warm  their  hearts,  while  she  helps  the 
little  blue  numb  fingers  to  find  the 
hidden  pins  and  ties  that  only  careful 
mammas  know  how  to  hide  ?  In  spite 
of  grandpa's  big  woollen  tippet,  wound 
"round  and  round,"  Jack  Frost  will 
find  a  way  to  pinch  the  little  pug  noses, 
and  make  them  look  pugger  yet,  and 
snap  the  ears  till  they  tingle.  Is  the 
teacher  ready  with  her  snow-water,  her 
rubbing,  or  some  other  kind  of  mind 
cure,  to  help  them  quick,  before  the 
tears  have  time  to  start? 

After  they  are  thawed,  and  the 
school-bell  rings,  does  she  send  them 
to  their  seats  to  freeze  again  ?  For 
these  country  school  houses,  warmed 
only  by  woodfires,  made  late,  are  long 
in  heating  the  room,  and  are  not  much 
better  than  the  old-time  fire-places  in 
our  homes.  Why  not  let  the  children 
remain  near  the  stove,  until  each 
pupil's  seat  is  as  comfortable  as  a 
place  in  their  own  homes  would  be  ? 
What  if  Johnny  should  nudge  Maggie, 
and   Tom    steal   his    examples !     La 


Grippe  might  do  worse  things  for  them 
by  and  by,  it  she  finds  them  shivering 
in  the  back  seats,  trying  to  be  orderly. 
The  mother  watches  her  14-year  old- 
boy  and  girl,  as  anxiously  as  her  5- 
year-old,  lest  they  go  out  without  rub- 
bers and  sufficient  wraps.  Ought  the 
teacher,  the  temporary  mother,  to  be 
less  watchful  ?  During  the  noon  in- 
termission, in  the  excitement  of  the 
too  hilarious  plays  that  yet  prevail  in 
the  district  school,  children  rush  out 
of  the,  by  this  time  over-heated, 
school-room,  unwrapped,  into  the 
frosty  air ;  doubtless,  the  germs  of 
many  a  disease  might  be  traced  to 
school  imprudence,  which  a  watchful 
teacher  should  have  foie-stalled.  And 
this  leads  to  another  question. 

Ought  the  teacher  of  an  isolated 
country  school  to  remain  at  noon  ?  A 
warm  dinner,  at  a  cheerful,  table  is 
a  help  to  her  afternoon  teaching,  and 
is  far  more  appetizing  than  a  cold 
lunch,  partaken  of  in  the  school-room 
odor,  and  under  critical  supervision 
of  the  children,  who  like  to  know 
what  their  teacher  "carries;"  but  is 
not  the  restraining  influence  of  her 
presence  to  be  taken  into  account  ? 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the 
health  side  only,  do  not  thoughtless 
children  need  this  restraining  power  ? 
Yet  another  side  : — many  a  mother 
dreads  to  send  her  little  ones  to 
school  during  the  winter,  unaccom- 
panied by  older  brothers  or  sisters, 
lest  some  accident  happer.  to  them. 
During  the  skating,  coasting,  and 
snow-balling  season,  is  this  especially 
true.  Then  in  a  winter  country  school, 
there  is  always  more  or  less  bullying 
and  badgering  the  weaker,  by  the 
older  boys,  if  left  to  themselves.  I 
have  learned  of  children  who    had    to 
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be  driven  to  school,  day  by  day,  and 
who  were  made  miserable.,  while  there, 
because  of  this  fear.  The  teacher 
may  not  always  suspect  this,  as  the 
offending  ones  are  on  their  guard  be- 
fore her,  and  the  abused  children  are 
too  timid,  or  too  fearful  of  being 
thought  cowardly,  to  complain  to  her. 
■  The  best  thing  that  was  said  of  a 
teacher  just  resigned,  after  a  long  and 
faithful  service,  was,  that  mothers 
never  feared  to  send  their  delicate, 
nervous  children  to  her,  for  she 
watched  over  them  with  the  solicitude 
of  a  mother,  taking  care  that  they 
were  not  over-worked,  or  over- excited, 
and  so  inviting  their  confidence,  that 
she  knew  every  slight  physical  ailment, 
and  could  act  with  wisdom.  Seldom 
would  a  pupil  ask  to  be  dismissed,  on 
acconnt  of  illness,  for  it  was  so  com- 
fortable to  stay,  be  excused  from 
study,  and  rest  in  the  improvised  bed 
that  the  teacher  knew  so  well  how  to 
arrange  on  the  settee,  with  the  willing- 
ly loaned  wraps  of  the  scholars.  A 
hot  brick  to  the  feet,  a  small  dose  of 
some  thing,  it  mattered  little  what, 
and  a  very  large  dose  of  sympathy, 
usually  put  the  patient  to  sleep,  and 
worked  a  perfect  cure,  whether  the  ail- 
ment came  from  nerves,  an  indigesti- 
ble breakfast,  or  was  a  childish  freak. 
"  Now  what  was  the  use  of  all  that 
coddling?"     Well,  what  was  the  harm 


of  it  ?  It  satisfied  the  parents ;  it  will 
be  a  pleasant  memory  to  the  children 
but  more  than  that,  the  danger  of 
walking  a  long  distance  to  their 
homes,  in  inclement  weather,  at  a 
time  when,  being  slightly  indisposed, 
a  severe  cold,  or  epidemic  will  easily 
gain  a  foothold,  is  obviated. 

Do  teachers  care,  as  they  ought, 
for  their  pupils'  lunches?  Are  they 
kept  where  they  will  be  warm  at  noon, 
or  are  they  left  to  freeze  out  in  the 
cold  entries  ?  Are  children  allowed 
to  eat  nearly  all  of  their  dinner  at 
morning  recess,  without  a  protest  from 
the  teacher?  Who  of  us  that  were 
ever  pupils  of  a  country  school  do  not 
remember  the  grand  rush  of  the  din- 
ner-pails at  recess,  the  quarter  of  pie, 
first,  then  the  sections  of  cake  pos- 
sibly the  plebeian  bread  and  butter 
might  rest  until  noon  ;  how  they  dis- 
apeared  in  a  twinkling,  that  no  time 
be  lost  for  play !  And,  alas !  who 
does  not  remember  the  "  aching  void 
within,"  long  before  afternoon  school 
closed.  Times  have  not  changed. 
The  rules  of  hygiene  need  to  be  en- 
forced nowhere  more  than  in  the  un- 
graded school,  where  the  long  walks 
and  vigorous  plays,  whet  the  appetite 
to  access.  The  teacher  in  the  country 
school,  can  never  be  too  old,  nor 
too  wise,  to  learn  yet  more  and 
more. — School  Journal^  N.  V. 
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Gee  vs.  The  Toronto  Public 
School  Boi\RD. — This  action  was 
brought  by  a  father  and  son  claiming 
that  the  son  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance to  a  Public  School  in  the  City 
of  Toronto.  The  child  had  been  suf- 
fering from  a  swelling  on  the  neck 
which  was  discharging  offensive  mat- 
ter and  which  by  the  testimony  given 
at  the  trial  was  pronounced  to  be 
tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck 


and  a  contagious  disease.  The  Cer- 
tificate obtained  from  Dr.  Noble  who 
had  attended  the  boy  was  presented 
in  October  1892  to  the  head  master 
of  the  school  and  was  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"The   Gee    children    can    attend 
school,  nothing  contagious. " 

On    the  refusal   to    admit    to   the 
school  the  action  was  brought.     Th 
defence  set  up  was  that  the    teachers 
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of  Public  Schools  had  a  duty  cast  on 
them  by  Public  School  Act  54,  Vic.  55 
(Ont.  1S91)  S.  131  S.  S.  I.  Public 
Health  Act,  Revised  Statutes  of  On- 
tario 205  Sec.  94  to  prevent  a  child  at- 
tending school  who  is  suffering  from 
a  contagious  disease  or  where  con- 
tagious disease  exists  in  any  house 
belonging  to  which  are  persons  attend- 
ing schools  and  are  obliged  to  report 
the  same  to  the  Medical  Health  Of- 
ficer forthwith.  Under  these  acts  a 
child  sent  away  may  not  attend  school 
until  Medical  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Medical  Health 
Officer  or  a  legally  qualified  Medical 
Practitioner.  This  certificate  must 
contain  two  things,  first  that  infection 
no  longer  exists  in  the  house  and 
secondly  that  the  person's  house, 
clothing  and  other  effects  shall  have 
been  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  person  giving  the  Certificate. 

Mr.  Justice  Rose  in  disposing  of 
the  case  held  that  the  Certificate 
given  was  not  a  Certificate  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  and  that  the 
plaintiff  had  put  himself  out  of  Court 
by  calling  legal  evidence  which  went 
to  shew  that  the  disease  was  con- 
tagious. It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  that  no  general 
power  seems  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
to  exclude  a  case  which  they  may 
deem  desirable  to  exclude  or  that  they 
may  pass  regulations  limiting  in  any 
way  the  right  of  children  to  attend 
school.  There  may  be  cases  in  which 
no  contagion  exists  but  where  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  the  child  should 
attend  school. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  on  Study. 
— The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Her- 
schell),  after  distributing  the  prizes  at 
the  Birkbeck  Institute  on  the  istinst., 
said  :  A  few  years  ago  he  was  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  eminent  physio- 
logists of  our  country,  who  said : 
*'  Some  thirty  years  ago,  if  I  had  said 
that  I  knew  all  that  was  known  about 


physiology,  it  would  have  been  no 
vain  boast.  To-day  I  can  only  say 
that  I  know  a  single  branch  of  it ; 
with  all  the  rest  I  can  claim  only  a 
general,  and  not  an  intimate,  acquaint- 
ance." One  could  hardly  have  more 
vividly  brought  before  him  the  enor- 
mous additions  that  had  been  made 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  in  but  a 
single  branch.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
same  remark  applied  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  every  department  of 
science.  The  extent  to  which  chem- 
istry had  become  important  in  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  concerns 
could  not  have  been  imagined  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  If  we  turned  to 
electricity,  we  lived  in  a  new  world. 
Fifty  years  ago  how  little  men  dreamed 
of  the  part  which  electricity  would 
play  in  our  every  day  life  !  (Hear, 
hear.)  All  this  had  its  depressing 
side.  That  there  was  so  much  that 
could  be  learned  made  it  depressing 
to  think  how  little  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  person  to  know.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  feared  that  the  tendency 
must  be  to  become  to  a  certain  extent 
specialists.  We  could  niaster  only  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  no  doubt  many  were 
somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the  course 
they  should  pursue.  Of  course  the 
decision  must  be  regulated  to  some 
extent  by  opportunities  and  to  some 
extent  by  taste.  The  question  might 
arise  :  "  Had  I  better  devote  myself 
to  one  particular  subject  or  try  to  ob- 
tain some  general  idea  of  the  field  of 
human  knowledge  ?"  No  one  would 
ever  regret  learning  something  about 
as  many  subjects  as  they  could. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  he  might  borrow  an 
illustration  from  the  natural  world, 
they  might  get  some  general  idea  of 
the  rivers,  the  mountains,  and  the  seas 
of  other  countries  and  of  the  relations 
they  bore  one  to  another.  He  was 
sure  that  the  amount  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  obtain  this  general  survey 
of  the  relations  of  one  department  of 
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knowledge  to  another  would  repay 
the  student.  Whether  the  survey  was 
extensive  or  whether  it  was  minute,  it 
should  be  qualified  by  thoroughness 
and  accuracy.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
possible  to  be  thorough,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  student  was  conscious 
that  it  was  not  deep.  Let  them  take 
care  that  their  knowledge  was  orderly 
and  systematic.  He  had  known 
many  learned  men  who  could  never 
get  hold  of  any  particular  part  of  their 
vast  knowledge  when  they  wanted  it. 
Their  minds  were  like  curiosity  shops 
stored  with  articles  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  that  were  of 
very  little  use  to  their  possessor,  or  to 
anybody  else.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  a 
certain  extent  this  orderly  system- 
atised  knowledge  might  be  acquired. 
Some  persons,  no  doubt,  found  it 
easier  than  others,  just  as  some  per- 
sons were  tidy  and  others  untidy  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  There 
was  a  slovenly  habit  of  thought  as 
well  as  a  slovenly  habit  of  body,  and 
while  that  slovenliness  might  be  over- 
come in  youth,  it  would,  unless  com- 
bated, become  hopelessly  incurable. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Having  determined 
upon  their  studies,  let  them  take 
every  care  that  their  knowledge  was 
accurate,  for  it  was  infinitely  better  to 
know  a  little  accurately  than  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  inaccurately. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  so  many  of  the  students  were 
studying  the  European  languages. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  were  so 
proud  of  our  insular  position  that  we 
resented  an  Englishman  who  could 
speak  fluently  any  lauguage  but  his 
own.  This  had  operated  to  our 
disadvantage  in  commercial  competi- 
tion— (cheers) — for  whereas  travellers 
for  foreign  flrms  could  speak  the 
languages  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  travelled,  English  travellers  had 
not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  the  heads 
of  firms  naturally  preferred  to  do  busi- 
ness with  men  who  could  make  them- 


selves intelligible    in   their   own   lan- 
guage.— The  School  Guardian. 


Aluminum  Shoes  for  Horses. — 
Russia  has  tried  experiments  with 
aluminum  shoes  for  cavalry  horses. 
A  few  horses  in  the  Finland  dragoons 
were  shod  with  one  aluminum  shoe 
and  three  iron  shoes  each,  the  former 
being  on  the  fore  foot  in  some  cases 
and  on  the  hind  foot  in  others.  The 
experiments  lasted  six  weeks,  and 
showed  that  the  aluminum  shoes, last- 
ed longer  and  preserved  the  foot 
better  than  the  iron  ones.  The  School 
y^ournal. 


Paris  to  Have  a  Big  Telescope. 
— It  is  proposed  to  construct  the 
largest  telescope  ever  known  for  the 
next  Paris  exposition,  which  will  be 
held  in  1900.  The  telescope  is  to  be 
on  the  reflecting  principle,  a  mirror 
instead  of  a  lens  being  employed  to 
converge  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus. 
This  concave  mirror  will  be  made  of 
silvered  glass  and  will  have  the  colos- 
sal diameter  of  nine  feet  ten  inches. 
It  will  be  mounted  at  the  bottom  of 
a  big  tube  having  a  length  of  132  feet, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  length 
of  any  existing  telescope.  The  largest 
telescope  hitherto  made  is  the  Rosse 
telescope  at  Birr  castle,  Ireland,  which 
has  a  reflector  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  tube  sixty  feet  long.  The  Lick 
telescope  belongs  to  the  refracting 
class,  the  lens  having  a  diameter  of 
three  feet. — The  School  J^ournal. 


The  Prima  Philosophia. — Suiely, 
unless  we  believe  in  something  more 
than  science  can  give,  our  work  can 
never  be  felt  to  be  worthy  of  the  best 
energies  of  our  souls.  Under  this 
head  I  would  place  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, of  the  ideas  of  great  educators, 
and  of  the  heroes  and   saints  of  our 
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profession,  whose  lives  are  a  power 
now — specially  the  example  of  the 
Supreme  Teacher,  whose  wonderful 
sympathy  and  insight,  whose  skill  in 
correcting,  and  power  to  call  forth  all 
the  good,  through  that  insight,  we 
learn  to  feel  more  and  more.  With 
Him  we  should  ascend  the  Mount, 
and  see  humanity  transfigured  with  a 
divine  glory,  as  it  is  in  God's  ideal ; 
then  we  shall  descend  with  the  power 
to  contend  with  evil,  with  the  confi- 
dence that  success  may  be  realized 
through  seeming  failure,  with  the  faith 
that — 

"  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good." 

And  if  you  are  so  happy  as  to  know 
some  inspired  teachers  of  to-day, 
cultivate  their  friendship.  We  older 
ones  can  remember  such,  most,  alas, 
passed  for  us  out  of  sight,  some  to 
whom  have  been  given  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  who  have  opened 
for  us  a  vision  of  space,  or  time,  or 
quivering  atoms,  who  have  helped  us 
to  see  what  the  poets  and  prophets  of 
our  race  have  to  reveal,  who  have  en- 
abled us  to  trace,  as  Bunsen  has  said, 
the  march  of  God  through  the  ages. 
They  have  made  the  facts  of  Astronomy , 
Science,  History,  no  longer  dry  and 
barren  and  isolated,  but  our  souls  have 
fed  on  the  truth  and  prospered  in  the 
sunlight.  The  facts  are  far  better  re- 
tained, too,  than  before,  because  they 
fit  into  the  whole,  because  we  need 
them. 

The  ideal  teacher  cannot  stop  short 
of  \\\t prima philosophia,  "  the  furthest 
end  of  knowledge,"  as  Bacon  calls  it, 
— and  for  us,  it  must  surely  be  the  edu- 
cation of  man,  of  his  true  personality, 
his  character,  through  the  experiences 
of  time,  through  joy  and  sorrow, 
through  contest  and  defeat  and  vic- 
tory. If  we  can  do  a  very  little  to- 
wards opening  the  vistas  of  philosophic 
thought,  the  denying  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  darkness  and  death,  will  not  long 
be  able  to  shut  up  the  soul  in  the 
prison-house. 


The  young  teacher  needs  not  only 
knowledge,  but  discipline,  which  we 
may  describe  as  practice  founded  on 
principle  ;  the  law  of  duty  must  be 
learned  not  only  as  an  intellectual  but 
as  a  practical  thing — in  the  exercise 
of  punctuality,  in  painstaking  prepara- 
tion, in  diligent  correction  of  exer- 
cises ;  and  he  must  learn  to  cast  aside 
mean  ambitions  and  the  vulgar  love  of 
popularity. 

And  the  teacher  must  never  cease 
learning.  We  must  ever  keep  our 
minds  and  hearts  open  towards  the 
light,  seek  the  true  riches,  and  never 
permit  any  sham  knowledge  to  win 
honour  for  our  school. — Dorothea 
Beak  in  the  y^ournal  of  Education, 
{Eno.) 


Paper. — The  first  paper  of  which 
mention  is  made  was  manufactured 
from  papyrus  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
used  by  the  nations  living  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  mat- 
ter reduced  to  a  pulp  by  water  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Saracens,  it  is  thought, 
acquired  the  art  of  making  cotton 
paper  about  the  year  704.  The  oldest 
manuscript  written  upon  paper  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  Bodleian  collection  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  bears  date 
1049.  In  1085  paper  was  made  of 
rags  instead  of  raw  cotton.  A  speci- 
men of  linen  paper  is  found  bearing 
date  1 100.  In  1390  a  paper  mill  was 
established  at  Nuremburg  by  Ulman 
Strom er,  operated  by  two  rollers  which 
set  eighteen  stampers  in  motion.  The 
first  paper  mill  in  America  was  estab- 
lished by  William  Rittinghuysen  and 
William  I3radford  on  a  small  stream 
called  Paper  Mill  Run  near  Philadel- 
phia. The  second  17 10  at  German- 
town,  Pa.  In  1719  a  paper  mill  was 
built  upon  Chester  Creek,  Pa.  The 
first  paper  mill  in  Massachusetts    was 
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built  at  Milton  in  1730.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  there  was 
three  small  mills  in  Massachusetts 
and  one  in  Rhode  Island.  Now  large 
quantities  of  paper  are  made  in  this 
country  and  exported  to  England, 
Ireland,  Australia,  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies. 


University  of  Toronto. — The 
following  schedule  gives  the  number 
of  arts'  students  in_  University  Col- 
lege in  the  various  years,  and  other 
interesting  matter  relative  to  Toronto 
University  and  Victoria  Colleges  : 


Mat. 

No 

N.    M 

AT. 

Occ. 

Total. 

4th  year,    104 

7 

Ill 

3,d  year,    137 

21 

158 

2nd  year,    180 

20 

14 

214 

I3t  year,    151 

62 

17 

230 

572 


82 


59 


713 


T.  Univ. 

Vic. 

U.  Coll. 

e;.  of  Ontario,         816 

121 

695 

"  other  Provinces,     9 

9 

'*  other  Countrie?,     9 

9 

834  121  713 

T.  Univ.  Vic.     U.   Coll. 

Presbyterian....        310  i  309 

Methodist 307  114  193 

Anglican 123  2  121 

Baptist 4'  ••  41 

Roaian  Cathol  c.          17  ..  17 

Congregational  .71  6 

Disciples 8  . .  8 

Jews 2  . .  2 

Lutheran 1  I 

Uritarian I  . .  1 

Evargelical  Asso            21  1 

Unknown 15  '  H 


834 


713 


Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with 
torches  do,  not  light  them  for  them- 
selves.— Measure  Jor  Measure,  i,  i. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Mental  Growth. — The  true  means 
of  intellectnal  and  moral  growth  is 
then  vigorous  effort  towards  a  definite 
end.  A  clear  aim  and  an  earnest 
purpose  must  go  hand  in  hand.  A 
certain  half-truth  current  now-a-days 
declares  that  "  we  learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  and  there  is  an  old  maxim 
which  says  that  practice  makes  per- 
fect. But  it  depends  on  the  kind  of 
practice  whether  it  makes  perfect  or 
not.  We  do  not  always  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  You  have  seen  pages  of 
school-boys'  copy  books  where  every 
line  grew  poorer  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  Sometimes 
practice  results  in  listlessness,  some- 
times in  celerity  rather  than  in  good 
work.  There  are  men  whose  business 
requires  them  to  sign  their  names  so 
often  and  so  rapidly  that  their  signa- 
tures are  almost  illegible.  We  find 
many  persons  who  nave  done  one 
thing  so  long  that    they  do  it  poorly. 


They  take  little  interest  in  their  work 
and  it  becomes  a  dull  routine.  Mere 
repetition  makes  men  mechanical 
rather  than  skillful.  The  element  of 
interest,  clear  apprehension  and 
eager  purpose  is  also  necessary.  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect  when  there  is 
a  definite  aim.  We  must  clear- 
ly apprehend  the  exact  thing  to 
be  done  ;  we  must  muster  our  energies 
to  do  it  most  effectually.  Did  you 
ever  watch  the  pitcher  in  a  base  ball 
game  !  How  his  eye  guides  his  hand 
as  he  sends  the  ball  spinning  past  the 
bat  ?  A  good  pitcher  illustrates  the 
kind  of  practice  which  makes  perfect. 
The  intellect  and  the  will  must  unite 
in  vigorous  action  if  we  are  to  learn 
to  do  by  doing. 

Have  you  a  lesson  or  a  class  exercise 
to  prepare  ?  Set  before  yourselves 
the  highest  standard  ;  be  content  with 
no  slovenly  work.  Bring  all  the 
energies    of  your  mind   to  the  pre- 
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paration.  Train  your  faculties  to 
respond  to  your  demands  upon  them 
as  the  pitcher  trains  his  muscles.  Do 
not  allow  yourselves  to  spend  two 
hours  upon  what  should  be  done  in 
forty  minutes.  Permit  no  interruption, 
no  wandering  thoughts.  Learn  to 
concentrate  all  your  powers  and  com- 
pel them  to  act  every  time  with  their 
utmost  vigor.  This  is  the  secret  of 
growth. — President  Bradley  in  the 
Public  School  yournal. 

Tips. — Referring  to  the  remarks  we 
made  last  week  on  Professor  Mahaffy's 
article  on  '  Sham  Education/  a  head- 
master writes  to  us  as  follows :  '  I 
most  emphatically  endorse  every  word 
said  by  both  writers.  If  either  article 
errs  it  is  on  the  side  of  leniency. 
The  Education  Act  of  1872,  with  its 
everchanging  code  of  requirements,  is 


gradually  but  surely  driving  honest 
education  out  of  the  country.  It  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  individuality  in 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  puts  a  premium 
on  duncedom,  while  the  scholar  of 
parts  is  at  a  discount.  Look  at  the 
number  of  "  tip  "  books  in  the  market. 
— Tips  in  Arithmetic,  Wrinkles  in 
Algebra,  &c.,  &c.'  Our  correspondent 
continues  :  '  It  was  a  good  saying  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  Head  master 
of  Warrender  Park  School,  Edinburgh 
— "I  have  only  one  examination 
tip,"  he  was  fond  of  saying,  "  that  of 
making  the  boys  understand  their 
work."  The  arithmetic  in  code 
schools  is  put  on  in  slices,  this  year's 
slice  presenting  to  the  pupil  apparent- 
ly no  point  of  contact  with  that  of  the 
year  preceding.  God  bless  the  code 
makers — they  are  merry  men.' — The 
Publishers''  Circular. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A  West  Indian  Picture. — i.  The 
West  India  Islands  extend  from  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco  and  are  divided  into 
three  groups — the  Bahamas,  the 
Greater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles.  The  Greater  Antilles  include 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Port  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 
The  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  and  most  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles  belong  to  England. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Santa  Cruz  belong  to  Denmark ;  St. 
Bartholomew,  Guadaloupe,  and  Mar- 
tinique to  France;  and  Curaco  and 
two  adjacent  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  to  the  Dutch. 

2,  Cuba,  the  largest  island  belongs 
to  Spain.  Its  length  from  east  to 
west  is  750  miles,  and  its  area  is  43,- 
000  square  miles.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  through  the  length  of  the 
island,  and    in    its    eastern   portions 


attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  8000 
feet.  Copper  is  very  abundant,  and 
gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  also  met 
with.  The  population  is  about  1,500,- 
000.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  along  with 
mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  timber, 
copper- ore,  rum,  wax,  and  hides. 
Havana,  the  capital,  possesses  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  West  Indies ; 
the  population  is  200,000. 


Diamonds. — Diamond  merchants 
in  Hatton-garden,  London,  buy  up 
the  rough  diamonds  from  the  Cape, 
India,  Brazil,  and  Australia.  The 
earliest  known  diamonds  came  from 
India,  and  it  is  said  that  the  history  of 
the  Koh-i-noor  may  be  traced  back 
for  5000  years,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  songs  of  the  Vedas.     Nearly  all 
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the  celebrated  crown  jewels  of  Europe 
have  been  derived  from  India.  The 
Deccan  mines  were  practically  closed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Brazilian  mines  were 
opened. 

In  their  turn  the  Brazilian  stones 
have  been  largely  displaced  by  those 
from  Kimberley  which  furnishes  four- 
fifths  of  the  diamonds  annually  sup- 
plied to  the  world.  Australian 
diamonds  are  not  numerous  in  the 
market.  They  are  noted  for  excessive 
hardness,  which  renders  polishing 
very  difficult ;  but  they  are  admirably 
suited  for  dressing  stones,  rock  drills, 
and  a  variety  of  machanical  purposes. 

Dir.monds  differ  very  greatly  in 
size,  colour,  and  shape.  They  vary 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  stone  of  428^ 
carats  in  the  rough — the  largest  ever 
found  in  South  Africa.  It  was  cut, 
losing  200  carats  in  the  process,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in 
1889.  A  native  tried  to  take  it  from 
the  mine,  but  his  brother  informed 
upon  him.  It  measured  iji  inches 
through  the  longest  axis,  and  i^ 
inch  square.  The  diamond  occurs 
in  all  shades  of  colour,  from  deep 
yellow,  which  are  high-priced,  to  straw 
yellow,  which  are  of  low  value,  and 
there  are  stones  of  deep  and  light 
browns,  green,  blue,  pink,  orange, 
blue-white,  pure  white,  and  opaque. 

After  the  diamonds  are  received 
in  the  rough  they  are  cut  and  polished, 
principally  in  Amsterdam.  The  in- 
dustry is  also  carried  on  largely  at 
Antwerp,  and  is  extending  to  Paris, 
Switzerland,  and  America.  It  is 
practised  in  London  also.  The 
world  now  purchases  about  ;^5, 000,- 
000  worth  per  annum,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  America  takes  about  £'i,- 
000,000  — I'lie  School  A^ewspaper. 


The  Swiss  V/atchmaking  In- 
dustry.— According  to  the  latest 
report  from  the  British  Legation  in 
Berne,    the    Swiss    watchmaking   in- 


dustry is  assured  a  long  period  of 
stability  by  the  commercial  treaties 
concluded  with  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  while  the  exports 
to  the  Danubian  States,  British  India, 
and  Australia  are  steadily  increasing. 
The  recent  creation  of  commercial 
schools  in  several  of  the  watchmaking 
centres  is  regarded  with  much  satis- 
faction by  the  trade  as  likely  to  com- 
plete the  work  already  done  by  the 
technical  schools  in  which  watch- 
making is  taught.  The  combined  in- 
struction of  these  two  classes  of 
schools  will  train  a  set  of  men  fitted 
by  their  technical  and  commercial 
education,  and  by  their  knowledge  of 
languages,  to  represent  the  great 
export  houses  abroad,  and  to  dispose 
of  their  goods  directly  in  the  best 
markets.  The  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant houses  which  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  representative  of  their  own  will 
probably  combine  together  to  appoint 
one  to  represent  their  common  in- 
terests. Many  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  system,  such  as  the 
excessive  profits  of  middlemen,  wil 
thus,  it  is  hoped,  be  done  away  withl 
while  manufacturers  will  be  enabled 
to  ascertain  with  more  ease  and 
greater  accuracy  than  at  present  the 
real  demands  of  foreign  markets. 
Good  results  are  also  expected  from 
a  law  recently  passed  in  the  canton  of 
Neuchatel  on  the  subject  of  appren- 
ticeship, by  which  apprentices  are 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent authorities  delegated  for  tit  at 
purpose  by  the  communes,  who  are  to 
see  that  all  receive  thorough  in- 
struction in  their  adopted  callings, 
while  the  technical  knowledge  and 
professional  aptitude  of  the  appren- 
tices are  to  be  ultimately  tested  by  an 
examination, —  T  keFinancial  Standard 
and  Imperial  Post  {Eng.) 


Everyman  has  in  himself  a  continent 
of  undiscovered  character ;  happy  is  he 
who  acts  the  Columbus  to  his  own  souL 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

TO  make  the  study  of  history  fruit- 
ful to  the  pupil,  we  suggest  to 
the  teachers  of  history  to  follow  two 
lines  of  thought.  First,  to  study  the 
biographies  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
age,  and  secondly  the  history  and 
practical  workings  of  our  civic  insti- 
tutions. The  development  of  our 
civic  institutions  is  most  helpful  to  the 
teacher  in  enlisting  the  active  co-opera- 
tion ofthe  pupils  in  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  country.  Any  teacher 
who  will  direct  the  attention  of  his 
classes  to  the  practical  workings  of 
our  township  and  county  councils, 
to  our  provincial  and  Dominion  par- 
liaments and  especially  to  the  British 
North  America  Act  will  confer  a  last- 
ing favour  on,  we  will  not  say,  his 
pupils,  but  on  his  country.  A  know- 
ledge of  civics  is  a  good  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Our 
country  is  rich  in  the  slow  and  historic 
development  of  its  governmental  in- 
stitutions. 


FREE  EDUCATION. 

WHAT  is  free  education?  The 
answer  given  to  this  ques- 
stion  was,  that  the  child  could 
attend  school  without  paymg  fees  or  a 
rate  bill.  All  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing the  school  open  ;  that  is  the  teach- 
ers' salary  etc.  etc,  were  provided 
for  in  the  annual  amount  of  taxes  each 
rate  payer  had  to  pay.  Each  tax- 
payer, rich  or  poor,  childless  or  other- 
wise has  to  pay  according  to  the 
amount  of  property,  he  may  happen 
to  have.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
it  was  to  get  all  the  taxpayers  to  agree 
to  this  levelling  measure. 

Is  this  free  education  ?  The  an- 
swer comes  from  several  quarters:  No. 
;Some  claim,  that  in  order  that  educa- 


tion may  be  free,  we  must  provide 
text-books  for  the  pupils.  AH  the 
books  a  child  requires  for  school  pur- 
poses must  be  provided  by  the  tax- 
payers ;  for,  otherwise,  the  child  with- 
out the  proper  books  will  not  be  in  a 
fair  position  to  compete  with  the  child 
provided  with  all  the  books ;  and 
moreover,  the  pupils  all  having 
the  school  requisites  will  make  more 
uniform  progress — at  least,  if  all  the 
pupils  do  not  advance  equally,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  proper  books. 
Well,  we  now  have  all  the  children  at- 
tending school  provided  with  text- 
books and  the  cost  of  such  provision 
charged  in  the  annual  tax  bill  :  Have 
we  free  education  now?  The  answer 
is  not  slow  in  coming :  No.  One 
parent  says,  by  way  of  answer:  My 
child  is  poorly  clad  ;  that  is,  not  so 
well  clad  as  some  one  else's  child. 
And  another  says  My  child  is  hungry, 
only  gets  one  meal  a  day,  while  yours 
gets  three  good  meals  each  day.  The 
contest  is  not  fair  as  between  such 
children.  Evidently,  it  is  not  fair. 
As  we  see  things,  in  what  community 
can    you  find   the  race    of  life  fair  ? 

Then  does  free  education  mean, 
that  the  tax-payer  is  to  provide  free 
tuition,  food,  clothing  for  all  the  child 
ren  attending  our  public,  or  state 
schools?  This  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  free  education 
theory — In  Ancient  Greece,  there  were 
states  which  took  charge  of  all  the 
children  and  educated  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  We  all  know 
how  this  was  done  and  what  a  com- 
plete failure  the  result  was.  But  to 
our  thinking;,  the  ancients  were  more 
logical  than  the  moderns  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  they  began  at  the  beginning  of 
life  and  took  charge  of  the  conditions 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of 
governing  the  child  after  birth. 

Is  the  final  outcome  of  Christian 
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civilization  going  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  heathen  civih"zation  ?  If  not 
why  not  ?  English  people  have  a 
factor  in  their  civilization  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  not  in  theirs. 
We  freely  and  most  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge this  great  truth.  But  we 
must  ask  the  question,  are  the  thrifty, 
the  industrious,  the  thoughtful  peo- 
ple to  be  compelled  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  the  children  of  the 
thoughtless,  the  reckless  and  the  lazy 
people  of  a  community  ?  This  is  the 
serious  question  with  respect  to  the 
large  cities,  that  is  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  does  not  press  us  yet 
very  much  in  Canada  but  it  is  present 
in  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 
Will  Great  Britain  deal  with  this  most 
difficult  problem  as  Ancient  Greece 
did  ? 


IMPROMPTU. 

Teacher  of  teachers  !     Yours  the  task, 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask, 
High  up  Aonia's  murmurous  mount, 
To  watch,  to  guard  the  sacred  fount 

That  feeds  the  streams  below. 
To  guide  the  hurrying  flood  that  fills 
A  thousand  silvery  tippling  rills 

In  ever-widen'ng  flow. 

Rich  is  the  harve  t  frt  m  the  fields 
That  bounteous  Nature  kindly  yields. 
But  fairer  growths  enrich  the  soil 
Ploughed  deep  by  thought's    unwearied  toil 

In  Learning's  broad  domain, 
And  where  the  leaves,  the  flower?,  the  fruitp„ 
Without  your  watering  at  the  roots, 

To  fill  each  branching  vein  ? 

Welcome  !  the  Authoi's  firmest  friends. 
Your  voice  the  surest  Ckidspeed  lends. 
Of  y(  u  the  growing  nr.ind  demands 
The  patient  care,  the  ^.uiding  hands. 

Through' al!  ihe  mists  of  morn. 
And  knowing  well  the  future's  need. 
Your  prescient  wisHom  sows  the  seed 

To  tiower  in  y(  ars  unborn. 

Oliver   Wendell  Holmes 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


PROMOTION      AND      REVIEW      EX- 
AMINATIONS. 

East  Middleskx. 
Spelling , 
Value,    50    marks  ;  for     every    error    in 
spelling  deduct    3    marks  ;  in   capitals   and 
apostrophe-,  2  ;  in  punctuation  i,     Dictate 
the  punctuation  marks. 

1.  In  Holland  mothers  scream  to  their 
children  not  to  swing  on  the  garden  gate  for 
fear  they  may  be  drowned. 

2.  The  otter  resembles  land  ai  inra's  in 
shapp,  hair,  and  general  confrrmation.  It 
is  found  in  tropital  islands  and  on  the  bkak 
copsts  of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

3.  His    pine    trees    whisper    "Trust    and 

wait  !" 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 
His  love  is  underlying. 


4.  The  tuby-throat  alights  on  a  twig  near 
by  and  awaits  the  result  of  your  unwelcome 
visit  in  a  itate  of  despair. 

5.  The  conjfcture  of  the  fxperienced  old 
seaman  proved  true  for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
huge  arimal  fell  on  the  sea  with  a  turbulence 
equal  to  that  of  a  launching  1  fa  vessel  into 
•  ts  proper  element. 

6.  We  study  grammar,  gec'grapl  y,  com- 
position, arithmetic,  and  wii'ing. 

7.  Thames,  St.  Lawrence,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  United  States  of  America,  Christmas 
Day,  New  Yeat's-Day. 

Geography — Time  2%  hours. 
Limit  of  Work. — Definitions  continued 
first,  accurate  knowledge,    then    the    memo- 
rizing of  the  definition.    The  great  countries, 
large    cities   and    most    prominent    physica 
features  on  the  Map  of   the  World.     Maps 
of  the  county,  of  the  Province  of  On'.ario,  of 
Canada      and      America      Map      drawing. 
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Motions  of  the  earth,  season,  zones. 

Written  atiswers  to  be  awarded  full  value, 
must  be  cjrrectly  spelled,  and,   if  not  tabu- 
lated must  be  in  complete,  correct  sentences. 
I.  Draw  a  full  page  map  of  Canada  ;  [lo] 
Mirk    off    and  name    the  Provinces  and 
Capitals;  [14] 

Mark  the  oceans,  country,  lakes  and 
rivers  on  the  boundary  ;  [10] 

Mark    two    islands    and  two  gulfs.   [4] 
2    S  ae    briefly    the  chief  occupation   of 
t'le  people  of  each  proviace.     [14] 

3.  Name  four  important  independent 
railways  running  easterly  and  westerly 
through  Canadian  territory,  and  tell  the 
situation  of  two  important  stations  on  each. 
[12] 

4.  Tell  [a)  the  exact  situation  and  {b)  lo^ 
what  each  of  the  following  is  no.ed  : 

San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Suez  Canal,  Alp?,  St.  Petersburg, 
Gibraltar,  Liverpool,  Panama  and    Amazon. 

5.  Of  Canadian  productions  used  : 

(a)  SlS  fojd  nams  one  mineral  and  nine 
plants  ; 

{b)  as  clothing  name  one  plant  and  five 
animals  ; 

{c)  as  building  material  name  four  plants 
(trees)  and  four  minerals.       [18] 

6.  If  the  earth  did  not  revolve  on  its  axis 
how  long  would  the  day  and  night  each 
be?     [4] 

Maximum    106;    coiutt   100    marks   a  Jull 
paper  ;  jj  minitnum  to  pass. 

Composition —  Time,  2  hours 
Limit  of  Work. — Capitals  continued: 
punc  lua;  ion  marks  : ,  ;  :.?!"."  Composi- 
tion based  on  object  lessons,  pictures,  local 
even's,  relation  of  stories,  subject  matter  of 
reading  lessons.  Familiar  letter  writing" 
Simple  business  forms,  such  as  accounts, 
promissory  n  jtes  and  receipts.  Exercises  to 
train  in  the  correct  uses  of  apostrophes,  and 
of  comm  )n  words  and  phrases  that  are  liable 
to  be  misused,  such  as :  older  and  elder, 
healthy  and  wholesome,  "  there  is "  and 
"  there  are." 

Insist  on  neat,  legible  writing,  and  com- 
plete sentences.  One  mark  of  for  every  mis- 
lake  in  spelling. 

I    Copy  the  following  sentences,   putting 


fall,  stop,  can,  raise,  fell,  stay,  rise,  may   in 
he  appropriate  blanks  :     [9] 

Mr.  B. — "   Charlie,  if  your  ankle  is    not 

too    lame, you ofif  ycur    lounge 

and  help  me  to this  window  ?"  Charles 

— '•  Yes,  sir,  and  then 1 there  to 

watch  the  man that  tree  ?" 

2.  Put  shill,   will,  should,  would  in   the 
appropriate  blanks. 

you  lend  me  your  pencil  ?     Yes,  I 

with     pleasure.      I think     you 

like    to    write    with    this   pencil.     I 

get  one  of  this  kind  if  I  can.     (7) 

3  Write  the  story  from  the  fo'lowing 
suggestions  : 

Sat,,  8  a.m. — Willie  in  bed — sister  say, 
breakfast  ready, — Willie  rolls  over  but  does 
not  get  up.  9.00  a.m.  he  gets  up — looks  out 
— mother  and  the  others  except  the  oldest 
sister  drivin:j  off  in  a  carriage — Willie  dis- 
appointed— cries — leains  a  ustful  lesson. 
(20) 

4  Answer   this  letter   as   tho'    you   were 

Alice  Brown,  stating  that  the  relic  is  lost  or 

mislaid  and    that  you   cannot   spare  a  week 

from  school. 

Sarnia,  9  h  Nov.,  1892. 

To  Miss  Aliie  Brown. 

Ingersoll,  Ont. 
My  dear  Cousiu, 

Mother  has  invited  some  of  my  girl 

fri'jnds  who  live   near  heie  to  my   biithday 

i    paity   on   the    23    inst.     She  wishes    me    to 

invite  you  to  come  too  and  stay  a  week. 
!        Please  bring  that  Indian  relic    you    found 
j    in  the  woods  to  show  the  giils, 
I  Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

0:ive  Clark.     (24) 

j  5.  Albert  Carter,  St.  Thomas,  give  a  pro- 
misso.y  note  at  six  months  for  seventy  dollars 
in  payment  of  a  horse  bought  cf  Charles 
Craddjck.     Write  the  note.     (12) 

6.  Write  a  cjoiposiiion  of  five  or  six  lines 
on  the  thought  of  this  stanza  : 

Beauaful  faces  are  th^y  that  wear 
I  The  light  of  a  p'easant  spi.i'.  there; 

It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fiir.        {12) 

7.  Write  a     composition  cantainirg  just 

two     paragraphs,     each   containing    two    or 

more  sentences  on  one  of  these  two  subjects, 

The  Fall  Fair  or  Birds. 

Maximum    loS;  count   too  a  full  paper; 
jj  minimum  to  pjss. 


School  Work. 
TRIGONOMETRY.  (1892) 
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M  =  cos2c    '^A-\- 


SENIOR  LEAVING 

SoiiVED    BY    Miss  i  Emma    Morgan,    Student 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 


I.  (a)    Birchard's    Trigonometry,  "The 
Trigonometrical  Angle,"  articles  12,  18,  20. 

(b)  "Measuremint     of    Angles,"    articles 
25,  26,  and  36,  37,  38. 

{c)   Let   a   be   the    length    of   arc   which 
subtends  angle  at  the  ceotrd  of  2.5   radians. 
Whole  angle  at  centre  is  2  tt  radians 
(Z  _  2  5 
■   ■    C        2.7r 
where  r ^circumference  of  circle 

=  8  7r 

_f ^ 

8  TT  2.7r 

.-,  rt     =    ID    ft.       /iwj'. 

Lot  3  be  tbe  length  of  arc  which  subtends 
an  angle  at  the  centre  of  70". 
_    /J      _    70 

■   ■  8  TT     "    360 

.\  b  -  4f  ft.     Ans. 

2.  (a)  B.rchard's  TrigonometiVj  chap.  3, 
art.  43. 

Prov?,   sec  .<4  +  3in  -  A  +  cJt  ^^.,4  =  co  ec^^ 

+  COS  '^A  (sec  ^A-  1) 

sec  /i  +3in  '^A-\-zA'^  A  -coiec''A-CQ,'A 

{ssc^A  -  i)  = 

cos^^         I         cofs-A 
sec^  +  sin  -A+     — : . -. :— .  + 


€05  *^  = 

sec /f  + sin  M  +  cos^^  4- 


sin^.,^     iin'^A     c>i,^A 
cs'^A  —  i 


s\n^A 


-s.c  A  = 


si-.M  _ 
s'm^A 
I  -       I       =o 

.'.    sec  A  +  sin  '^  A  +  col   ^A-cosec^A  — 
cos  ^A{^ec^A  -  i)  =  o 


.•.  secy^  +sin    -A  +  cot 
cos  ^A(itc^A  -  i) 

(b)  Take  your  two  axes  at  light  angles  to 
one  another. 

Oa  ^-axis  mark  off  OL  containing  13 
units;  on  F  — axis  mark  off  C.l/ containing  5 
units.  With  O  as  centre  and  OL  as  flistanc:: 
describe  a  circle.  Through  M  draw  NF 
parallel  to  S0^<  meeting  circumference  at 
N  and  P,  j  nn  OP,  ON",  draw  PJ?  and  JVS 
perpendicu'ar  to  S/?. 

<^ROP  and  ■<^CA''arcang'e3ha\ijg  sin 

13 

2.  (b)  Btcause  6)^=/?/'=iV.9=5  units, 

and  OZ==0/'=OiV=  13  units 

s^n  ROP=^=J- 
O  P     n 


sin  RON^ 


N  .?_.    5 


ON      13 
.-.     FOP,    RON     ae     the      angles     of 

which  tbe  sine  is  ^— 
13 

First  take  <  to  be  <ROP. 
OR^  =  OP''  -RP- 

=  13^-5^ 
—  144 
.-.    OF— 12 

1 2 

sin  (90°  +  d)=co?  d=  — 

13 

cjs  (9  >>>  +  d)  =  -sin  a'  =—  -5-  e  c. 
13 

sin  {1^0°  -d)  =sin  d  =  1. 
13 


cos  (180"  -^)  =  -  cos  d=  -  —  etc. 
13 
Next  take  d  to  be  <  RON. 
The  A  <^'5'A'  is  geometrically  tquai  ii  all 
respec  s  to  /\  OLP\  but    trijcnosTetiically 
OR=-OS. 
But  0R^-\2. 
.-.    OS-  -  12 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Scribner's  Magazine  for  March  contains  a 
notable  article  in  "  Audubon's  Story  of  his 
Youth."  The  illustra'ions  include  several  in- 
teresting portraits  of  the  great  naturalist. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  charming  auto-biography 
deals  rather  morbidly  with  death  in  this 
number.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea'ures 
of  the  issue  is  a  she  rt  story  by  T.  R.  Sullivan 
entitled  "The  Man  in  Red"  which  tells 
of  the  Fiench  Court  cf  Louis  the  un- 
fortunate. "The  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Rail- 
way" and  "  The  work  of  the  Andover  House 
in  Boston  "  are  among  the  most  interesting 
articles    contributed. 

The  April  Popular  Science  Monthly  will 
contain  as  opening  arlicle  an  address  by 
David  Starr  Joidanl  on  "  Science  and  the 
Colleges."  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  will  expose 
some  fallacies  ccnnected  with  the  theory  of 
naural  selection.  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright  and 
his  Clitics,  is  a  defence  of  Prof.  Wright's 
recert  book  by  Pro'.  E.  W.  Claypcle.  The 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple is  dealt  with  by  Mrs.  M,  W.  Goodwin. 

"Reminiscences  of  Edinburgh  Society  near- 
ly Fifty  Years  Ago"  is  a  delightful  paper  by 
Lady  Eastlake  in  Littells  Living  Age  of 
March  4lh.  A  short  story  raih(  r  gruesome 
in  subject  is  "Caulfitlds  Crime"  ftom 
Belgravia.  "At  School  in  Fr:nce"is  an 
extremely  readablearticle  originally  published 
in  All  the  Year  Round. 

The  second  prize  serial  story,  "Armnjo"  in 
the  Youtli's  Companion  is  nearing  the  end, 
the  interest  is  fully  sus'ained  throughout. 
There  is  an  entertaining  article  on  House- 
keeping in  Jamaico  by  Annie  Manville  Fenn 
and  one  which  will  be  eagerly  read  on 
London  Omnibuses  by  Charles  Dickens,  Jr. 
Short  and  ringing  are  the  verses  of  poetry 
which  are  scattered  through  the  wide  pages 
of  this  feast  for  young  people.  The  most 
notable  subject  of  the  March  Review  of 
Reviews  is  Phillips  Brooks.  Archdeacon 
Farrar  contributes  an  English   Estimate  and 


Tribute  and  Charles  F.  I'hwing  speaks  of 
his  power  as  a  preacher.  With  wonderful 
conciseness  and  skill  the  contents  of  the 
magazines  of  the  world  are  summarised. 
Merely  to  glance  through  the  pages  of 
this  magazine,  noting  the  portraits,  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

The  March  Overland  is  a  Hawaiian 
number,  no  less  than  four  articles  being 
conntcted  with  this  subject.  The  short 
stories  and  articles  illustrate  happily  the 
beautiful  climate  and  productions  of  the 
western  coatt. 

"TheStone  Rolled  Away 'by  the  Lord  Bis- 
hopof  0;Sory  islheopeningarticle  in  the  April 
Quiver.  A  new  serial  story  by  Edith  Lister, 
author  of  "  On  Stronger  Wing,"  is  begun  in 
this  number.  There  area  number  of  short 
intetesiing  sketches  and  stories,  one  o£ 
which  "  A  Day  with  A.  K.  H.  B."  specially 
deserves  mention. 

The  Cajtadian  Magazine  for  April  opens 
what  we  trust  will  be  a  long  and  successful 
career.  There  are  many  promising  features 
about  the  new  magazine,  contributions  are 
promised  from  men  who  are  making  the 
country  and  the  names  of  the  men  who 
form  the  company  ensure  honourable  deal- 
ing. D'Altou  McCarthy,  Piof.  Grant, 
Prof.  Clark,  W.  W.  Campbell  and  Pauline 
Johnson  are  among  those  who  contributed 
articles  and  poems  to  this  number. 

Worthington's  Magazine  is  a  young  and 
vieorous  Monthly  published  in  Hartfoid, 
Conn.  The  Ma- ch  number  contains  a  long 
and  fully  illustrated  article  on  "  The  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,"  "A  Study  of  Phillip 
Brooks  "  by  Miss  L.  Whiting,  a  friend  of 
the  late  Bishop  and  the  third  paper  in  an 
in'eresling  series  on  "  O'e  Virginny"  by 
Mrs.  Livermore.  There  are  many  short 
stories  and  poems  in  the  numb;r  besides 
var'ous  departments  interesting  to  readers. 

Another  of  the  many  Japanese  articles 
which  are  appearing  now  is  publisheel  in  the 
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March  Dominion  Illustrated.  It  is  on 
"Japanese  Aclors  and  Dancing  Girls" 
and  is  by  Helen  Gregory  Flesher.  "  E'sie 
Lee,"  "  Le  Violon"  and  "  Only  one  Wins  ' 
are  the  short  stories  of  the  number.  Athletics 
receive  considerable  attention  in  the  different 
arlicles. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Classics  for  Children,"  "Chesterfield's 
Letters."  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Heath's  Molern  Language  Series. 
(i)  "Andersen's  Marchen."  Edittd  by 
Pfof.  Saper,  90c.  (2)  "  Legouve  and 
Labiches  La  Ci^a'e  chez  les  Foatmis."  Edit- 
ed by  \V.  H  Withering,  M.  A.  (3)  "  Loti's 
Ptchcur  d'  Plande."  Edited  by  R.J.  Morich, 
Bjston  :  D.  C.    Heath  &  Co. 

"Logarithmic  Tables"  by  Prof.  Jones  of 
Cornell.  P'ourth  Edition.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

We  have  received  f  om  Meisis.  Ginn  & 
Co.  of  Bos' on,  a  Greek  English  Word  List, 
containing  about  one  thousand  of  the  most 
important  Greek  wordf,  carefully  arranged. 
This  very  convenient  vocabulary  is  the 
work  of  Professor  Baird,  of  the  North 
Western  University.  The  typography  is 
beautiful.  From  the  same  firm  comes  a 
hand-book  on  Mensuration  intended  for 
■use  with  modern  books  on  Trigonometry. 
It  is  designed  for  students  in  Co'Ieges  and 
Schools  and  contains  a  lar^e  number  of 
good  examples,  to  whici  answers  are  given. 
The  au  horis  Prof.  Hal',  C.  E.,  of  Lafayette 
College. 

Messrs.    Moffat  &    Paige    have    issued    a 
volume  of   Examination    Papers   for   Clerk 
ships,  collected  and  arranged  by  J.  F.  Davis 
M.A.,  Asst.  Examiner  in  the    University    of 
London. 

Messrs,  Ginn  and  Compiny  have  just 
issued  the  initial  number  of  a  Seri.'s  to 
be  called  "  The  Ethical  Series,"  each  volume 
of  which  is  to  present  a  lea  ling  System  in 
thi  History  of  Modern  Ethics.  This  volume 
(Presents  Hume's  Ethics,  and  it  is  to    be  fol- 


lowed by  volumes  on  Hobbes,  by  Prof. 
Duncan,  of  Ya'e  ;  Clarke,  by  Prof.  Patton, 
of  Princeton  ;  Lock?,  by  Prof.  Sneath,  of 
Queen's  ;  Hegel  by  Prof.  Sterret,  of  Colum- 
bian University.  These  books  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  undergraduates,  and  the  Series 
promises  to  be  both  useful  and  important. 

Heath's  English  Classics.  "  Select 
Speeches  of  Danial  Webster,"  edited  by 
Prof.  George.  Tiiese  speeches  of  the  great 
American  orator  make  a  volume  that  is  neither 
insignificant  nor  uiiateresting  to  the  studeu'. 
of  history  and  literature.  The  Eiitorial 
work  is,  of  cjurse,  well  done. 

Messrs.  D.  Cy  Hea  h  &  Co.,  Bjston,  have 
added  two  mire  numbjrs  to  their  excellent 
Modern  Language  Series,  viz  : — "  Schiller's 
Der  Neffi  als  Onkel,"  30c.  and  "Jules 
Verne's  L'Expediiion  de  la  Jeune-Hardil, 
25c.  Everything  reqiired  for  a  student's 
work  is  given  in  these  texts.  The  former  is 
entitld  by  Mr.  Beresford  Webb,  and  the 
latter  by   W.    S.    Lyon,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  Y.  Faussett,  M.  A.,  Head  Mas- 
ter of  Ripon  Grammar  School,  has  edited  for 
\h.i  Clarendon  Press  Series.  "  Cicero,  Ora 
tiones  Csesariarae,  Pio  Marcello,  PrjLigario 
Pr:  Rege  Deioiaro."  This  edition  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  jpper  forms  ofsc'iools, 
and  the  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  recent 
German  texts.  The  notes  are  exceedingly 
sitisfactoty — brief,  clear,  and  scholarly. 
The  edition,  like  all  work  from  the  Claren- 
don Press  is  vety  good.  (Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press) 

One  of  the  signs  of  national  spirit, 
is  the  increased  a'tentiin  piid  to  the 
work  of  Canadian  writers.  We  have 
received  from  William  Brings,  Toronto. 
This  Canada  of  Ours  and  other  Poems,  by  J. 
D.  Edgar  M.P.  Mr.  Edgar's  verse  is 
pleasing  in  expression  and  good  in  senti- 
ment. 

As  You  Like  It,  has  recently  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Moffatt  &  Paige,  (London)  in 
the  same  series  as  Macbeth,  Hamlet, etc.  We 
observe  in  this  number  the  same  excellent 
features  as  in   the  others.     For    those   who 
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are  Studying  alone,  or  for  teachers  these 
Editions  irust  be  exceedirgly  useful— per- 
haps the  notes  are  a  little  too  exhaustive  and 
complete  for  class  work.  Many  interesting 
no'es  and  opinions  are  quoted  from  actors 
and  critics. 

Prof.  Woodrow  Wihon  of  Piince'on,  author 
of  the  valuable  treatise  on  "The  State" 
whxh  we  reviewed  some  years  ago,  on  its 
first  appearance,  cont.ibutes  Division  and 
Reunion,  1829-1889  to  Messrs.  Longmar.s 
Epochs  of  American  History.  As  might  be 
expected,  .he  bock  is  full  of  information, 
which  must  have  been  collected  and  sifted 
patiently  and  laboriously.  The  writer  has 
treated  his  subject  in  what  appears  to  us  an 
adequate  and  spirited  way.  but  he  does  not 
point  out  difBculties  and  dangers  as  one 
who  is  writing  for  cit:zens  should.  However, 
we  do  not  wish  to  make  adverse  criticisms 
on  a  history  that  is,  in  the  main  so  ac- 
curate,     impartial,    and      scholaily. 

The  Victorian  Poets,  by  Edmund  Clarence 
etedman^   Revised  Edition,  Boston  :  Hoagh- 
tor,  Miffilin  &    Co.      A  critic  with  a  brain, 
a     heart      and    a   conscience     is     no    such 
eveiyday   sight   that  one  is  in  danger  of  for- 
getting his  name  or  his  book  and  Mr.   Sted 
man's  "  Victorian  Poets"   is  a   book  which 
one  is  much  the  better  of   havirg.     This  is, 
indeed,  the  Thirteenth  Edition,  and   it  has 
been  enlarged  by  a  supp'ementary  chapter, 
which  brings  us  to  the  Jubilee   year.     Minor 
matters  have  been  corrected— few  corrections 
were  necessary — and  the  auihor  remarks  on 
some  others  in  a  preface  whfch    is  Iod  inter- 
esting to  be  unrecd.     Such  studies  of  literary 
art  and  achievement  could  not  he  written  ex- 
cept by  one    who  possessed   rare  gifts    and 
skill    tf    different   kinds.     It  is   an   honest 
book,       impartial,       comprehensive       and 
thorough,  written  from  a  poet's  heart. 

We  have  received  through  the  couitesy  of 
the  Publishers,  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  the  numbers  so  far 
issued  of  the  "Guild  and  Bible  Class  Text 
Books,"  edited  ty  ihe  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Char- 
teris,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  M'Clymont, 
B,  D.  These  are:  i.  "The  Church  of 
Scotland,  Eighth     thrusind."       By      Rev. 


M'Adam  Muir.  2.  "  Handbook  of  Christian, 
Evidences."  By  Rev.  A,  Stewarf,  D.D- 
3.  "The  New  Testament  and  its  Writers.' 
By  Rev.  J,  A.  M'Clymont.  4.  "Life  and 
Conduct."  By  Rev.  L  Cameron  Lees. 
Each  of  these  manuals  contains  a  hundred 
pages  or  more.  They  are  written  by  men 
who  are  among  the  foremost  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland's  ministers  and  we  do  not  know 
of  any  hand-books  accessible  to  all  (the  price 
is  only  6d,)  on  these  important  sul  jects 
that  could  well  be  compared  with  them .  Mr. 
McAdam  Muir's  book,  the  first  issued,  was 
at  once  received  with  that  cordiality  which 
the  writer's  gifts  and  devotion  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  truly  deserved. 
This  is  the  Sih  thousand. 

'•The  New  Testament  and  Its  Writers" 
a  model  of  what  such  a  book  ought  to  be — 
clear,  admirably  condensed,  thorough  and 
effective.  Thespirit  of  thesefour little  books, 
the  beauty  and  va'ue  of  their  contents  wil 
commend  them  to  all  who  see  or  hear  of 
them.  We  hope  they  will  be  largely  circu- 
lated in  Canada.  Principal  Grant  of  Queen's 
is  to  write  the  next  "The  Religions  of  the 
World." 

A  POST-CARD 

To    the    Editor   cf    The     Educational. 

Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  sent  you  a  postal  card  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  stop  your  magazine  to  my 
address.     I  am  sorry  I  did  so. 

The  last  raumber  was  f uch  an  exec  llent  one 
it  has  encouraged  me  to  con'.inue. 

I  bhall  remit  the  amount  through  the 
Teachets'  Association.     Yours  &c. 

W ,  Ont.,  Feb.  ijih  ,  1893. 

Messrs.   W.    Drysdale   &    Co, 

»33  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MOIVTREAIj 
ARE   OUR 

Authorized  Agents  for  ftuebec  and 
Eastern  Provinces 

W.  D.  and  Co.  will  receive  subscriptions 
and  advertisements  at  regular  rates. 
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THE  MATHEMATICAL  CONDITION  OF  OUR   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BY    W.    J.    ROBERTSON.    M.A. 


I  purpose  giving,  in  as  brief  a  space 
as  possible,  some  thoughts  on  the 
present  and  past  condition  of  Mathe- 
matical studies  in  our  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  What  I  shall 
say  will  be,  largely,  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  and  observation,  an 
experience  and  observation  excending 
over  some  twenty-five  years. 

As  this  paper  is  to  be  followed  by 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  full  expression 
of  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable 
to  elaborate  the  points  discussed. 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
a  general  outline  of  the  present  and 
past  policy  relating  to  mathematical 
studies,  and  with  a  few  suggestions 
which  may,  or  may  not,  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  meeting. 

Twenty-hve  years  ago,  as  some  of 
you  will  recollect,  the  mathematical 
condition  of  our  Schools  and  Colleges 
was  characterized  by  an  immaturity 
and  a  crudeness  now  scarcely  realiz 
able.  Rules  and  formulae  guided  the 
ambitious  student  through  the  greater 
portion  of  his  career.  There  was  a 
minimum  of  theory,  and  a  maximum 
of  practice  of  a  certain  kind.  Muscle, 
as  well  as  brain,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  solution  of  problems — very 
often  muscle  more  than  brain. 


In  Arithmetic  we  struggled  des 
perately  with  Proportion,  Alligation 
and  Position.  In  Algebra  our 
highest  ambition  was  to  solve  knotty 
equations.  Factoring,  exceyt  that 
of  the  most  elementary  kind,  was  an 
unknown  quantity ;  while  of  the 
Theory  of  Divisors  we  were  in  happy 
ignorance.  I  have  yet  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  difficulties  we 
struggled  through  during  the  first  year 
at  the  University,  when  called  upon  to 
master  Permutations,  Combinations,^ 
Probabilities,  and  to  traverse  the 
profound  labyrinth  of  Algebraic  and 
Trigonometric  series.  That  first 
year,  with  its  desperate  struggles  and 
fiounderings  and  its  unsatisfactory 
attainments,  is  burned  into  my 
memory.  In  much  the  same  way 
through  the  Honor  workof  four  years 
at  the  University  we  passed.  What 
winning  a  medal  in  Mathematics 
twenty  years  ago  meant,  with  the 
clumsy  mathematical  tools  at  our 
disposal,  is  something  the  modern 
honor  graduate  could  scarcely  com- 
prehend. 

When  I  began  my  work  as  a 
teacher,  I  had  to  acquire  what  a  few 
years  later  became  the  ordinary  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  candidate  for  a  first  or 
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second  class  certificate.  Looking 
back  to  that  period  of  ignorance  of 
mathematical  methods,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  condition  of  things 
ten  years  later,  the  change  seems 
little  short  of  a  revolution.  In  an  edu- 
cational sense  we  have  exchanged  the 
reaping-hook  for  the  self-binder  ;  the 
stage  coach  for  the  lightning  express  \ 
the  wind-mill  for  the  dynamo  and 
motor.  In  one  respect,  perhaps,  there 
was  a  very  partial  compensation.  We 
had  to  work  earnestly,  if  we  hoped  to 
make  any  progress.  The  axe  was 
dull,  and  so  we  had  to  apply  the  more 
strength.  Progress  was  slow,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  development 
of  mental  muscle.  We  learned  to 
rely  upon  ourselves,  to  fight  our  way 
through  obstacles,  unaided  and  alone. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  not  return  to 
this  primitive  condition  of  Mathe- 
matical science,  although  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  some  of  the  evils  of 
that  time  are  beginning  to  re-appear. 
From  this  condition  of  primitive 
methods,  we  were  gradually  rescued, 
first  through  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Dr.  George  Paxton  Young,  and 
secondly,  through  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  successor  in  the  Inspectorate,  Dr. 
J.  A.  McLellan.  Of  the  first  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  his  presence 
in  the  school,  as  subsequently  in  the 
lecture  room,  was  an  inspiration  to 
the  students  to  do  their  best.  The 
teacher  found  something  more  than  a 
critic  in  the  Inspector  ;  he  was  his 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  Of 
his  successor,  a  due  regard  for  his 
modesty,  permits  me  to  say  but 
little.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  almost  magical 
transformation  that  took  place  in  the 
manner  and  method  of  teaching  and 
studying  Mathematics.  The  wave  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  spread  over 
the  Province,  has  not  yet  lost  all  its 
force.  The  memory  and  impetus  of 
that  time  still  exert  a  great  influence; 
an  influence,  however,  that  is 
gradually  waning. 


It  has  been  said  that  our  schools 
were,  for  a  time,  mathematically  mad; 
that  the  more  liberal  and  humanizing 
studies  of  Classics,  English  and 
History,  were  grossly  neglected ; 
while  Science  had  scarcely  an 
existence.  With  this  charge  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  fully.  I  may  point 
out,  however,  that  of  the  three 
Inspectors  at  that  time,  the  tastes  of 
one  were  in  the  direction  of  English 
and  History,  while  another  was 
deeply  interested  in  Classics;  so  there 
was  an  equilibrium  of  educational 
forces.  If  my  experience  counts  for 
anything,  it  is  that  History,  while  not 
better  taught,  was  more  thoroughly 
studied  than  it  is  to  day.  Classics, 
too,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  received 
as  much  or  more  attention  than  they 
do  now.  It  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ficult matter  then  to  find  an  honor 
graduate  who  could  not  scan  a  line 
of  Homer.  As  to  Science,  in  spite 
of  our  present  elaborate  apparatus, 
and  pretence  of  experimental  and 
inductive  study,  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Physics  was  obtained, 
than  is  now  secured.  Not  so  many 
subjects  were  studied,  it  is  true,  but 
those  that  were  studied,  viz.  Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics  and  Heat,  were  studied 
thoroughly.  But  granting  that  less 
time  and  attention  were  given  to 
Science,  English  and  Moderns  than 
are  given  to-day,  this  important  fact 
must  be  noted,  the  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  with  which  Mathe- 
matics were  studied  gave,  in  that 
one  department  at  least,  the  most 
satisfactory  and  brilliant  results. 
Ontario  became  famous  for  the 
attainments  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
in  Mathematical  studies.  Abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  our  young  men 
won  renown  in  that  branch  of  a 
liberal  and  sound  education.  The 
honor  graduate  of  our  University 
was  almost  on  a  par  with  the  post 
graduate  of  the  best  American  uni- 
versities. And  this  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
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drill  obtained  in  our  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Our  Public  Schools  were 
provided  with  a  class  of  teachers  who 
understood  Arithmetic  thoroughly, 
who  were  well-grounded  in  Algebra 
and  Euclid ;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant still,  with  men  able  to  think 
clearly,  and  reason  logically.  For  I 
hold  it  as  almost  axiomatic,  that  the 
study  of  Mathematics  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  studies  in  leading  to 
right  thinking.  I  may  go  further  and 
say  that  as  clear  thinking  is  the  first 
essential  to  clear  speaking  and 
writing,  the  study  of  Mathematics  is 
a  powerful  aid  in  the  production  of  a 
good  literature.  Right  thinking,  and 
right  action  are  also  closely  con- 
nected ;  and  so  do  not  deem  it 
paradoxical  if  I  say  that  Mathe- 
matical studies  encourage  and 
develop  the  moral  qualities  of  truth, 
straightforwardness  and  simplicity  of 
purpose.  The  heresies,  social  and 
economic,  that  have  such  a  rank 
growth  in  this  and  other  lands,  the 
abounding  quack  remedies  for  social 
ills,  would  many  of  them  perish, 
were  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  3  -t-  2  does  not  equal  6 
abroad. 

I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  further  on  the 
golden  age  of  Mathematical  studies 
in  Ontario.  As  we  all  know,  there 
came  a  change.  "  A  King  arose  who 
knew  not  Joseph."  The  parallel 
may  be  carried  a  step  further.  The 
time  came  when  Mathematical 
masters  were  asked  to  "  make  bricks 
without  straw."  Joseph  erected  his 
Mathematical  pyramid ;  Pharaoh 
gazed  at  it  in  mingled  admiration  and 
displeasure,  and  was  moved  to  erect 
one  of  English  and  Science,  on 
which  he  could  blazon  his  name  for 
all  time.  To  drop  these  mixed 
figures  of  speech,  a  reaction  came.  It 
began  with  a  new  administration  in 
which    Mathematical   representatives 


found  no  place.  It  was  no  fault  of 
the  new  Inspectors  that  they  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  mathematical 
studies.  Nature,  inclination,  and 
training  alike  disqualified  them  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  stern  joy  a 
mathematician  feels  in  meeting  and 
mastering  a  knotty  problem.  What 
they  did  see  and  feel  was  that  English 
and  Science  were  not  on  a  lofty 
pedestal.  The  niceties  of  English 
grammar  were  not  duly  prized ; 
while  the  study  of  Science  by  the 
inductive  method  had  little  or  no 
place  in  our  school  laboratories. 

Here  allow  me  to  say  that  in  the 
mild  criticism  that  is  to  follow,  I  fully 
recognize  the  zeal  and  devotion  to 
education,  shown  by  our  High  School 
Inspectors.  Errors  they  have  made, 
I  believe,  but  they  are  errors  most 
natural  to  educators  with  such  a 
pronounced  bias  in  favor  of  certain 
studies.  They  have  been  unwearied 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  what  they 
deem  the  best  for  our  schools,  and 
this  means  that  their  efforts  have 
been  thoroughly  unselfish. 

But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  under 
the  new  administration,  and  the  new 
regulations,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
deterioration  in  the  mathematical 
work  done  in  our  schools,  and,  as  a 
mathematical  master,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  call  attention  to  that  fact. 

I  do  not  take  the  ground  that  an 
improvement  in  the  results  obtained 
in  English  and  Science  might  not 
balance  the  decline  of  Mathematics  ; 
although  it  surely  is  a  sorry  system 
of  education  which  "  robs  Peter  to 
pay  Paul."  What  I  do  hold  is 
that  while  mathematical  studies  are 
losing  ground,  the  improvement  in 
English  and  Science  shews  no  marked 
increase.  I  have  reached  this  con- 
clusion with  some  hesitation,  and 
were  not  the  fact  vouched  for  by 
competent  English  and  Science 
masters,  I  would  not  venture  to  make 
the  statement. 
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To  a  certain  extent,  my  own 
observation  has  enabled  me  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in 
English  and  Science.  As  an  examin- 
er in  History,  both  at  the  Depart- 
mental Examinations  and  at  the 
University  an  excellent  opportunity 
has  been  given  me  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  attainments  of  our  candi- 
dates in  English.  As  a  teacher  of 
part  of  the  course  in  Physics,  the 
educational  effectfi  of  the  existing 
methods,  have  come  under  my  notice. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  my  own  observation 
alone.  So  when  my  experience 
taught  me  that  mathematical  studies 
were  losmg  ground  among  my  own 
pupils,  I  was  not  sure  but  the  cause 
might  be  purely  local.  I  soon  found 
that  my  experience  was  a  very  general 
one;  and  that  from  different  parts  of 
the  Province  came  the  same  com- 
plaint. I  also  was  informed  that  the 
evil  had  been  recognized  in  our 
Normal  Schools  and  Training  In- 
stitutes. 

Anxious  to  reach  just  conclusions, 
I  took  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries 
from  some  of  the  Professors  in  our 
Colleges,  and  the  teachers  in  our 
Normal  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes. The  replies  I  have  received 
indicate  an  almost  unanimous  opinion 
that  a  mathematical  decline  is  going 
on,  without  any  counterbalancing  gain 
in  other  departments  ot  study.  One 
of  the  most  pronounced  supporters  of 
this  view  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School,  an  educator 
whose  tastes  and  acquirements  are  in 
the  direction  of  English,  not  Mathe- 
matics. One  gentleman,  it  is  true, 
whose  experience  as  a  teacher  or 
lecturer,  has  been  but  brief,  thinks 
Mathematics  have  held  their  ground 
and  bases  his  conclusion  on  the  fact 
that  the  examination  papers  are  as 
difficult  as  ever.  The  experience, 
however,  of  last  summer  shews  very 
clearly  that  it    is    one    thing   to   set 


difficult  examination  papers,  and 
another  to  have  them  answered.  In 
fact,  the  desolation  caused  by  the 
rather  unusual  papers  of  last  year,  in- 
dicates very  plainly  that  the  Mathe- 
matical status  of  our  schools  has 
greatly  fallen.  The  question  then 
arises,  what  causes  have  been  at  work 
to  produce  this  decline. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  into 
these  causes,  allow  me  to  say  that  it 
is  not  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Mathematical  teachers  ofthe  Province. 
More  than  once  the  statement  has  been 
made  by  our  Inspectors  that  Mathe- 
matics were  better  taught  than  any- 
other  branch  of  study.  This  is  from 
the  mouths  of  our  adversaries.  The 
cause  or  causes  must  be  sought  else- 
where ;  and  they  can  easily  be  found, 
for  they  lie  on  the  surface. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  imperfect  and  im- 
proper division  of  work  among  the 
different  Forms  of  our  Schools.  From 
the  time  of  entrance  until  the  Primary 
Examination  is  passed,  there  is  an 
interval,  on  the  average,  of  at  least 
three  years.  In  that  time  let  us  see 
what  mathematical  attainments  are 
expected  from  the  pupils.  In  Algebra 
they  are  expected  to  go  to  the  end  of 
Simple  Equations  of  one  Unknown, 
in  Euclid  to  the  end  of  the  26th 
Proposition  of  the  First  Book  ;  and 
in  Arithmetic  to — well,  I  hardly 
know  where,  unless  the  whole  subject 
is  included. 

Passing  on  to  the  Junior  Leaving 
studies,  we  find  that  one  year  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  devoted  to  them.  Now 
mark  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  Mathematics  demanded. 
Three  or  four  years  were  required  to 
master  Algebra  to  the  end  of  Simple 
Equations,  now  only  one  year  is 
allowed  in  which  to  thoroughly  com- 
prehend Indices,  Surds,  Quadratics, 
Simple  Equations  of  two  and  three 
Unknowns,  Square  Root,  Cube  Root, 
and    the    Theory    of    Divisors.     In 
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Euclid  three  years  for  26  Propositions 
of  the  First  Book  ;  one  year  now  for 
the  remaining  twenty  two  propositions 
of  the  First  Book,  the  Second  and 
Third  Books,  with  deductions  thrown 
in  as  a  bonus.  The  Arithmetic  of 
the  Primary  is  to  be  continued  and 
concluded.  This  means  that  a  class 
of  problems  in  Commercial  Arith- 
metic and  Mensuration  are  to  be  mas- 
tered for  which  the  mathematical 
attainments  and  mental  powers  of  the 
pupils  are  wholly  inadequate. 

When  the  pupil  leaves  the  Junior 
Leaving  behind,  he  abandons  with 
it,  all  further  study  of  Arithmetic. 
But  to  console  him,  he  is  required  in 
another  year,  to  grapple  with  the 
difficult  and  extended  work  involved 
in  Algebra  between  the  Quadratics  of 
the  Junior  Leaving  and  Annuities  of 
the  Senior  Leaving.  He  also  begins 
Trigonometry,  and  is  expected  to 
complete  the  course  required  for 
Honour  Matriculation.  EucUd  is 
extended  two  Books  farther,  with 
the  addition  of  more  difficult  De- 
ductions. 

Now,  what  strikes  the  observer 
most  forcibly  is  the  wretchedly  small 
amount  of  Mathematics  required  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
inordinately  large  amount  for  the  next 
two.  One  must  suppose  that  the 
Educational  authorities  expect  the 
passing  of  the  Primary  examination 
to  have  a  magical  effect  in  suddenly 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  pupil, 
and  in  strengthening  his  power  of 
abstract  reasoning.  Up  to  this 
examination  his  mathematical  training 
has  been  purposely  limited.  Is  it 
not  somewhat  unreasonable,  then,  to 
demand  from  him,  in  one  year,  twice 
as  much  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  accomplish  in  three  years  ?  Is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  failures  in 
Algebra  and  Arithmetic  occur  so 
frequently  at  the  Junior  Leaving. 

2.  Again,  not  only  is  there  a  most 
injudicious  division  of  work,  but  the 


order  and  manner  of  the  work  done 
must  be  condemned.  The  intro- 
duction of  difficult  problems  in 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  in  Men- 
suration, for  the  Primary  and  Junior 
Leaving  is  simply  irrational.  A  grave 
mistake  was  made  when  Arithmetic 
was  left  off  the  course  of  study  for 
the  Senior  Leaving.  The  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  Commercial  Arith- 
metic and  in  Mensuration,  should  be 
left  to  the  last  stages  of  the  High 
School  pupils'  training.  Mental  im- 
maturity and  lack  of  Algebraic  and 
Trigonometrical  knowledge  alike  con- 
demn the  introduction  of  such  pro- 
blems at  an  earlier  stage. 

Nor  must  the  manner  in  which 
Arithmetic  is  studied  be  exempt  from 
blame.  From  our  Normal  Schools, 
Training  Schools  and  Colleges  comes 
the  complaint  that  the  students  who 
go  into  the  teaching  profession  and 
into  the  Universities,  do  not  under- 
stand the  principles  that  underlie 
Arithmetical  operations.  They  are 
beginning  to  go  back  to  the  old  vice 
of  leaning  on  rules  and  formulas. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  a  most  valuable 
training  for  the  mind,  is  utterly 
neglected  ;  while  the  gross  education- 
al blunder  of  encouraging  students  to 
solve  Arithmetical  problems  by  means 
of  Algebra,  is  robbing  the  study  of 
Arithmetic  of  its  chief  educational 
value.  One  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  educat- 
ional authorities,  in  their  zeal  for 
practical  results,  should  advise  the 
introduction  into  our  schools  of  a 
Ready-Reckoner. 

3.  To  the  improper  division  of 
work  among  the  different  Forms,  and 
the  wrong  methods  encouraged  in  the 
study  of  Arithmetic,  must  be  added 
another  cause  for  mathematical 
degeneracy.  Looking  over  the  values 
attached  to  the  various  subjects  on 
which  candidates  are  examined,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  evi- 
dent determination  of  the  Education 
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Department  to  discourage  the  study 
of  Mathematics  in  our  schools. 
English  and  Science  are  thrust  for- 
ward, almost  offensively — Mathe- 
matics pushed  into  the  back  ground. 
A  few  illustrations  will  make  this  clear 
to  the  uninitiated. 

For  the  Primary  examinations, 
500  marks  are  given  to  English, 
while  400  are  given  to  Mathematics. 
This  injustice  is  aggravated  by  group- 
ing Algebra  and  Euclid  together ; 
the  practical  effect  of  which  is  that 
the  mathematically  indolent  can 
manage  to  scrape  through,  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  the  26  Propositions  in 
Euclid.  The  same  discrimination 
against  Mathematics  is  found  in  the 
marks  for  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Leaving  Examinations.  Excellent 
examples  are  furnished  by  a  com- 
parison between  Algebra  and  Poetical 
Literature.  For  the  Junior  Leaving 
150  marks  are  given  to  the  former, 
while  the  latter  is  honoured  with  200. 
This,  too,  is  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  to  master  the  prescribed  course 
in  Algebra,  requires  fully  twice  as 
much  mental  effort  as  that  for 
Poetical  Literature.  In  the  Senior 
Leaving  the  same  system  of  marking 
is  adopted.  Nothing  can  justify  such 
a  glaring  injustice.  Every  Mathe- 
matical teacher  knows  that  by  far  the 
most  difficult  and  extensive  part  of 
the  course  for  the  Senior  Leaving 
Examination,  is  Algebra — neverthe- 
less, it  is  ranked  with  Euclid,  Trigo- 
nometry, History  and  Geography  ; 
and  far  below  French,  German, 
Greek.  Latin,  Poetical  Literature 
and  English  Grammar.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  a  candidate  can 
easily  pass  provided  he  can  secure 
the  necessary  one  third  of  the  marks 
in  Algebra.  Why  then  should  we 
marvel  that  the  Normal  School 
teachers  find  their  pupils  grossly 
defective  in  Mathematical  knowledge? 
The  result  of  this  policy  of  under- 
valuing Mathematics  and  over-valuing 


English,  Moderns  and  Science,  is 
analagous  to  that  which  follows  from 
the  effort  to  place  silver  on  an 
equality  with  gold — the  base  metal 
drives  the  good  out  of  circulation. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  must  now  be  con- 
sidered \  and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
most  potent  of  all.  It  is  one  which 
is  permeating  our  whole  school 
system,  and  it  is  bearing  its  fruit  in 
our  Public  as  well  as  in  our  High 
Schools.  I  refer  to  the  over-crowding 
of  the  programme  of  studies  for  both 
Public  and  High  Schools.  In  our 
Public  Schools  it  is  seen  in  prescrib- 
ing such  studies  as  Temperance  and 
Hygiene ;  and  the  same  tendency 
crops  out  in  the  movement  to  pro- 
vide teaching  in  Agriculture  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers. 
When  this,  the  latest  scheme  for  mak- 
ing farm  life  attractive  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  accomplished 
third  class  teacher  of  urban  origin  and 
training,  has  been  successfully  carried 
out,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  can  warm  ourselves  with  the 
"sunshine  extracted  from  cucum- 
bers." This,  however,  is  a  subject 
for  our  friends  of  the  Public  School 
section  to  discuss. 

To  return  to  our  subject — the  over- 
crowding of  our  High  School  pro- 
gramme. This  is  manifest  in  the 
lower  Forms  where  the  "  fads"  have 
complete  sway.  Here  Calisthenics, 
Drill,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Steno- 
graphy, flourish  at  the  expense  of 
more  important  subjects.  The  time 
consumed  in  these  studies  is,  so  far 
as  the  mental  training  of  the  pupil  is 
concerned,  largely  wasted.  His  ener- 
gies are  frittered  away  so  that  he  has 
but  little  vigor  left  for  grappling  with 
difficulties  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
solving  mathematical  problems.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  at  the  end  of  four  years 
spent  in  the  lower  forms,  is  less  than 
should  be  attained  in  two.  He  begins 
Junior  Leaving  work  with  a  knowledge 
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far  too  limited,  and  his  course  therein 
is  hampered  by  the  superhciahty  of 
his  knowledge,  and  by  his  unde- 
veloped power  of  independent  think- 
ing. 

An  illustration  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  average  Junior  Leaving  candi- 
date to  cope  with  his  work,  is  found 
in  the  way  he  struggles  with  the 
mathematical  problems  in  Physics. 
His  study  of  Physics,  has,  hitherto, 
been  wholly  in  the  line  of  definitions, 
and  a  few  experiments.  This  of 
course,  is  inevitable,  when  mathemati-^ 
cal  knowledge  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 
So,  when  problems  in  Dynamics  and 
Hydrostatics  arise  for  solution,  there 
is  perplexity,  despair  and  failure. 

After  passing  the  Primary  stage, 
not  so  many  subjects  of  study  are  de- 
manded, but  the  quantity  of  each  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  time  is 
very  much  shortened.  To  state  the 
lengthy  list  of  requirements  in  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry  and  Botany  would  be 
a  serious  encroachment  on  the  time 
of  the  Association.  Years  ago  we 
were  content  to  teach  Statics  and 
Hydrostatics  to  Second-Class  Candi- 
dates ;  now,  in  addition,  we  must 
hurry  them  through  Heat  and  Elec- 
tricity, as  well  as  what  was  formerly 
called  Dynamics.  The  unfortunate 
pupil  emerges  from  this  course  much 
in  the  same  condition  of  mind  as  a 
Cook  tourist  after  being  put  through 
the  bewildering  experience  of  visiting 
the  sights  of  Paris  and  London.  He 
has  some  faint  confused  ideas  of  the 
laws  of  motion  ;  a  general  idea  that 
heat  makes  bodies  expand ;  and  a 
fixed  conviction  that  in  some  unac- 
countable way  electricity  is  revolu- 
tionizing the  world  of  enterprise. 
The  Inductive  Method  of  study  is 
certainly  a  most  excellent  method  ; 
but  of  what  avail,  if  time  is  not  grant- 
ed in  which  to  apply  it  ? 

And  Mathematical  studies  are  not 
the  only  sufferers  from  this  over- 
crowding.    History   is    not  properly 


mastered,  and  a  special  inducement 
to  its  neglect  is  afforded  by  placing  all 
the  History  and  Geography  questions 
on  one  exammation  paper.  He  is 
a  very  indifferent  mental  acrobat  who 
cannot  fall  without  serious  injury  on 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  soft 
places  provided  by  placing  English, 
Canadian,  and  Ancient  History,  with 
their  accompanying  Geography,  on 
one  paper.  This  by  the  way  of  di- 
gression. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  most 
earnestly  direct  attention,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  of  over-loading 
the  curriculum,  is  that  it  leads  in 
many  cases  to  superficiality  of  attain- 
ments, and  confusion  of  ideas.  No 
one  subject  is  clearly  grasped ;  no  one 
thing  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
therefore,  not  appreciated.  It  is  the 
crying  evil  of  our  schools  to-day,  this 
lack  of  thoroughness.  It  accompan- 
ies the  student  to  the  Normal  School 
and  Tiaining  Institute  ;  it  haunts  him 
through  his  University  course ;  it  unfits 
him  for  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
whether  it  be  teaching,  Medicine, 
Law  or  Theology  ;  and  makes  him  in 
his  subsequent  career,  the  ready 
victim  of  political  and  social  adven- 
turers. But  I  must  hasten  on  to 
notice  another  cause,  for  which  the 
Education  Department  is  not  respon- 
sible. 

5.  In  seeking  for  causes  of  the  de- 
cline in  Mathematical  culture,  a  sug- 
gestion was  offered  by  the  Mathema- 
tical Professor  and  Lecturer  of 
Toronto  University.  The  suggestion 
was  that  students  were  not  willing 
now  to  take  time  to  prepare  themselves 
thoroughly  for  entering  on  an  under- 
graduate course.  Admission  to  the 
University  had  been  made  so  easy, 
through  the  numerous  front,  side  and 
back  door  entrances,  that  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Mathematics  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Still  further,  so 
many  new  routes  to  academical 
Honors    have    been    opened   up    in 
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recent  years,  by  the  addition  of  new 
graduating  Departments,  that  the 
ambitious  student  who  cares  more  for 
the  Honor  degree  than  for  the  solid 
attainments  which  should  go  along 
with  it,  can  easily  gratify  his  desire 
to  graduate  with  honors,  without 
undergoing  the  painful  process  ot 
hard-thinking.  Hence  the  early  exo- 
dus from  the  ranks  of  Mathematics  to 
Moderns,  and  Political  Science.  The 
matriculant  who  has  in  view  the  easy 
road  to  an  honour  degree  will  not 
worry  himself  to  secure  a  high  mathe- 
matical standing,  nor,  in  fact,  a  high 
standing  in  any  other  Department  of 
study. 

Such  is  one  explanation  of  the  evil 
under  discussion.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  exhausted  all  the  causes  that 
are  in  operation  to  produce  the  pre- 
sent untoward  tendencies  in  Mathe- 
matics. I  might  mention  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  teaching  matriculants 
with  those  preparing  for  teachers' 
certificates  ;  a  difficulty  which  is  felt 
most  keenly  in  the  Senior  Leaving 
Form.  The  candidate  for  a  Senior 
Leaving  Certificate  is  anxious  to  get 
through  in  one  year,  whereas,  the 
candidate  for  Honors  in  Mathe- 
matics, requires  two  years  after  pas- 
sing through  the  Junior  Leaving 
Form.  The  attempt  to  teach  both 
kinds  of  pupils  together  must  neces- 
sarily give  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
vv-ithdrawal  from  our  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes of  the  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  Grade  A  and  B  certificates, 
and  the  discouragement  given  to 
teaching  the  honor  work  of  the  First 
Year  of  the  University,  have  both 
acted  prejudicially  on  the  high  stand- 
ing of  our  Collegiate  Institutes,  with- 
out securing  any  compensating  ad- 
vantages. 

It  remains  now  to  indicate  very 
briefly,  some  of  the  remedies  proposed 
for  the  present  evil.  From  many 
quarters  the  cry  has  come  for  a  math- 
ematical  Inspector.     Doubtless    this 


demand  has  originated  from  the  fact 
that  when  we  had  a  mathematical 
Inspector,  Mathematics  flourished. 
A  mathematical  Inspector,  it  may  be 
said,  would  carefully  guard  mathe- 
matical interests,  when  changes  are 
in  contemplation  by  the  Education 
Department.  His  presence,  too,  in 
the  schools  would  inspire  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  to  do  their  utmost. 
Wrong  methods  would  be  exposed 
and  discountenanced;  while  the  latest 
improvements  would  be  introduced. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in 
these  statements,  and,  were  a  vacancy 
to  occur  in  the  Inspectorial  staff,  it 
certainly  would  be  a  wise  policy  to 
appoint  an  experienced  Mathematical 
teacher.  But  to  appoint  a  third  In- 
spector in  order  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  High  School  education 
is  another  thing.  The  duties  of  the 
High  School  Inspector  have  changed 
in  recent  years.  He  is  no  longer  an 
inspiration  in  the  School.  His  func- 
tions have  become  purely  administra- 
tive. He  must  have  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  school  building, 
of  its  hygienic  qualities ;  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Laboratory  and 
Gymnasium.  Trustees  must  be  stirred 
up  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the 
Government  grant.  Inexperienced 
teachers  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  their  defects  noted.  These  and 
numerous  other  duties  of  a  like  nature 
do  not  demand  a  mathematician. 
Nor  do  the  Mathematical  teachers  of 
the  Province  need  any  special  inspira- 
tion to  induce  them  to  discharge  their 
duties  efficiently.  Help  and  en- 
couragement they  are  glad  to  have  ; 
cold-blooded  criticism  they  can  well 
do  without.  The  detection  of  the 
inferior  workman  and  his  work  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  the  Inspector  ;  but 
we  must  assume  that  the  best  and 
most  approved  of  modern  methods 
are  taught  in  the   Training  Institutes 
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and  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  two  Inspectors  can 
well  discharge  all  the  duties  now  un- 
derstood to  belong  to  the  Inspector- 
ate. 

The  remedy  must,  I  think,  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  enumeration 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  evil  ten- 
dencies, suggests  the  direction  in 
which  action  should  be  taken  to  re- 
store the  study  of  Mathematics  to  its 
proper  place.  A  better  division  of 
the  work  of  the  Mathematical  course 
among  the  different  Forms  should  be 
arranged.  Algebra  and  Euclid  should 
receive  more  attention  in  the  Junior 
classes.  To  accompHsh  this,  fewer 
subjects  should  be  prescribed. 
Students  aiming  at  a  University  career 
or  the  higher  certificates,  should  not 
be  compelled  to  waste  their  time  on 
Drawing  and  the  Commercial  course. 
The  amount  of  Science  required  should 
be  reduced  in  quantity  and  its  quality 
increased.  The  appropriation  of 
marks  to  Mathematical  subjects 
should  be  placed  on  a  just  basis. 
There  should  be  a  general  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  work  demanded 
for  the  Junior  Leaving  ;  failing  which, 
the  course  should  be  so  arranged  that 
candidates  would  be  compelled  to 
give  two  years  to  it,  instead  of  one. 

A  great  amount  of  time  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  Languages  and  Science 
—with  very  meagre  results.  This  in- 
dicates that  we  are  grasping  at  too 
much ;  that  our  students   cannot  as- 


similate the  mental  food  we  are  thrust- 
ing upon  them.  An  inordinate 
amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  English 
— yet,  incorrect  spelling,  grammatical 
blunders,  and  a  painful  lack  of  clear- 
ness of  expression,  abound.  To  me 
it  seems  a  worse  than  useless  task  to 
endeavor  to  secure  good  literary  style 
from  pupils  whose  brains  are  con- 
fused by  a  multiplicity  of  studies,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant chaos.  We  are  developing  a 
sham  education  by  aiming  to  accom- 
plish too  much.  We  are  forgetting 
that  while  all  branches  of  knowledge 
have  an  educational  value,  when  pro- 
perly taught,  and  most  of  them  a  so- 
called  practical  value,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  teach  many  of  them  in  our 
Public  and  High  Schools.  Our 
schools  are  not  fitted  to  train  our 
pupils  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  we  must  limit  our  projects  to 
what  is  feasible.  If  we  can  succeed 
in  giving  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  the 
acquisition  of  all  knowledge;  if  we 
can  train  and  develop  the  thinking 
and  critical  faculties ;  if  we  can  in  a 
measure,  instil  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  lofty  in  literature,  of  the  true 
and  noble  in  History  and  of  moral 
worth  in  thought  and  action  whether 
of  the  past  or  present,  then  we  shall 
have  accomplished  something  worthy 
of  our  vocation  ;  for  we  shall  have 
done  our  part  in  providing  the  State 
with  citizens  at  once  intellectually 
strong  and  morally  great. 


FRENCH  TRAITS. 


The  British  traveller  who  arrives  at 
Dieppe  in  the  early  morning  after  a 
tirfesome  night  passage  from  New- 
haven,  is  greeted  by  the  fishy  atmos- 
phere of  the  land,  and  the  clitter- 
clatter  of  "sabots"  on  the  rough 
stones.     The  strange  language  sound- 


ing in  his  ears,  and  the  sight  of  two 
feminine-looking  Frenchmen  embrac- 
ing one  another  on  the  pier,  reveal 
to  him  that  this  is  a  country  very 
different  from  his  own  in  customs  and 
ideas.  He  follows  his  luggage  im- 
patiently into  the  "  torture  chambers  " 
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of  the  Government,  where  keen-eyed 
officials  go  through  trunks  and  valises 
regardless  of  his  feelings  or  patience, 
and  sighs  relieved,  when  he  is  at  last 
permitted  to  withdraw  to  the  cheery- 
refreshment  room.  The  quick  little 
gargon  comes  with  his  head  on  one 
side  and  his  "  cafe  au  lait,  Mon- 
sieur?" and  later  with  his  extensive 
addition  of  francs  and  centimes  to 
remind  Monsieur  that  it  is  the  Con- 
tinent and  he  must  pay  accordingly. 
The  courtesy  and  good  nature  of 
servants,  and  railway  officials  in 
France  is  a  recognized  fact,  and  their 
aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  make  you 
perfectly  comfortable  while  under 
their  care.  The  exceptions  are  rare, 
yet  it  was  our  lot  to  meet  one  in  the 
person  of  a  railway  official  while 
travelling  in  Belgium.  He  was  a  dark, 
fierce  looking  individual  and  had 
shown  himself  so  unpleasant  to  our 
party  that  as  he  left  the  coup^  after  col- 
lecting the  tickets,  one  of  the  ladies 
laughingly  shook  her  fist  at  him.  But 
Mr.  Frenchman  had  been  quick 
enough  to  observe  it  and  came  back 
with  a  threatening  "  Vous  me  menacez, 
Mademoiselle?"  which  amused  Ua 
afterwards  very  much.  The  ride  from 
Dieppe  to  Paris  is  a  very  pleasant  one, 
and  an  interesting  stoppage  may  be 
made  at  Rouen,  that  ancient  capital 
of  Normandy,  the  resting  place  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  where 
thoughts  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  maiden 
of  Domremy,  rise  up  in  the  old  market 
place. 

Norman  caps  look  out  of  the 
quaint  windows  and  doors ;  wooden 
shoes  and  blue  blouses  are  at  work  in 
the  fields,  and  detachments  of  blu^- 
coated  soldiers  march  across  the 
squares  and  streets.  The  soldiers 
look  so  absurdly  small,  and  their  uni- 
forms are  certainly  not  pretty.  These 
simple  French  peasants  are  in  about 
the  same  state  as  their  forefathers 
were  two  hundred  years  ago — the 
same  thrifty,  quiet,  cheerful,  kind- 
hearted  people,  content  to  work  hard 


and  gain  little,  strictly  obeying  the 
village  priest  and  enjoying  the  town 
fetes.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
understand  their  peculiar  dialect,  even 
with  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  we 
despaired  in  Rouen  of  ever  finding 
the  particular  establishment  we  wanted. 
After  asking  gendarmes,  old  women 
and  children  and  becoming  objects 
of  interest  to  the  entire  neighborhood, 
we  hurried  along  to  escape  the  curios- 
ity of  the  doors  and  windows  until  we 
sank  exhausted  "  at  a  pastry-cook, 
his  doorway" — To  our  astonishment, 
the  very  "plump"  and  "  rosy  little 
pieman  "  of  Gilbert's  came  out  of  his 
shop,  with  his  pretty  little  wife,  and  a 
following  of  rosy  imitations,  and  by 
dint  of  much  talking  and  more  ges- 
ticulating they  gave  us  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

On  the  sunny  streets  are  groups  of 
happy  little  children,  playing  their 
games,  watched  over  by  the  grand- 
father, in  his  chair  at  the  doorway, 
his  long  white  hair  falling  round  the 
browned  and  wrinkled  face.  At 
Damvilliers,  a  little  farming  village  in- 
the  Nor'h  West  of  France,  was  born 
once  a  peasant  boy  who  grew  up' 
different  from  the  others,  and  while 
working  in  the  fields  or  at  home  in 
the  tiny  cottage,  saw  how  beautiful 
this  simple  peasant  life  and  the  land- 
scape around  him  was.  He  went 
when  1 6  years  old  to  Paris,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  art  and  became  a 
famous  painter — This  was  Jules 
Bastien  Lepage,  the  peasant  painter 
of  France  who  died  about  20  years 
ago. 

It  is  very  bewildering  to  set  foot 
for  the  first  time  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
Les  Boulevardes  des  Italiens,  among 
gay  crowds  of  richly  dressed  women 
and  faultlessly  attired  men.  They 
are  sauntering  along  the  asphalt  under 
the  trees  or  chatting  merrily  at  the 
cafe  tables  over  sundry  small  cups 
and  glasses,  appearing  as  swarms  of 
bright  butterflies,  enjoying  the  sun- 
shine,   and   intent  on   pleasure    and 
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enjoyment.  The  gayest  and  most 
active  people  in  the  world,  they  are 
the  fondest  of  beautiful  and  attractive 
things,  childishly  pleased  with  display, 
and  passionately  fond  of  music.  Two 
of  our  English  words  have  no  cor- 
responding ones  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. They  may  never  call  a 
Frenchwoman  a  "  dowdy  "  because 
no  such  word  exists  for  them.  The 
poorest  milliner,  or  shop  girl,  hurry- 
ing home  in  her  neat  black  gown,  is  as 
pleasant  to  look  upon  as  the  showily 
dressed  woman  reclining  so  grace- 
fully in  her  luxuriant  carriage. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  French- 
women of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  the  fancy  of  the  court  ladies 
then  to  wear  a  very  high  headdress, 
and  the  King  not  admiring  the 
fashion  endeavored  to  have  it  done 
away  with.  But  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  King's  wishes  or  orders  and  the 
fair  dames  still  wore  their  hair  extra- 
ordinarily high.  One  day,  a  young 
Englishv/oman  "  une  gemille  d'Ang- 
leterre  "  appeared  at  court,  wearing  a 
little  low  head-dress,  and  immediately 
the  French  women  rushed  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other. 

For  our  word  "listener,"  there  is 
no  French  equivalent,  leaving  us  to 
suppose  that  no  native  of  Paris  ever 
does  listen,  but  talks  as  quickly  and 
as  much  as  possible.  Sitting  one  day 
near  a  group  of  lively  Frenchmen,  we 
noticed  that  not  for  a  second  did  the 
conversation  cease,  but  each  appeared 
to  talk  for  his  own  benefit.  We  were 
opposite  a  Parisian  once  in  a  railway 
coupe  and  asked  him  if  he  spoke 
English.  "No,  I  do  not  speak  English  " 
was  his  answer,  with  a  perfect  accent. 
That  was  all  the  English  he  did  know, 
but  he  kindly  chatted  French  to  us, 
until  we  felt  quite  at  home  in  that 
language.  The  cafe  is  the  true  home 
of  many  a  Parisian,  where  he  lunches 
and  dines,  entertains  his  friends  and 
enjoys  his  evening  game  of  cards  and 
dominoes.  On  Sunday  an  Englishman 


takes  his  household  to  church,  but  a 
good  Frenchman  treats  his  family  to 
a  box  at  the  Opera,  or  a  concert,  and 
dinner  at  the  cafe. 

Just  before  going  to  Paris,  we  had 
been  spending  some  weeks  in  a  quiet 
little  English  town  where  to  read 
newspapers  or  write  letters,  or  do  any- 
thing outside  of  going  to  church  and 
walking  to  the  cemetery  on  Sunday, 
was  very  awful  and  wicked,  and  to  be 
in  this  great  metropolis  so  busy  with 
shows  and  races,  cafes  full  of  people, 
the  whole  city  in  her  holiday  dress 
bent  on  pleasure  of  some  sort,  was  as 
great  a  change  as  it  is  possible  to 
think  of.  The  streets  are  thronged 
with  carriages  and  people  and  the 
proud  Paris  cabman  "  Monsieur  le 
cocher  de  fiacre,"  drives  recklessly 
over  the  macadamized  pavement  re- 
gardless of  people's  lives,  and  indiffe- 
rent to  their  efforts  to  hail  him  from 
the  crossings.  He  is  of  a  most  ob- 
jectionable character,  demanding 
high  prices,  and  is  obstinate  and  lazy 
to  a  degree.  The  peddlers  of  Paris 
are  a  very  interesting  class,  and  their 
energy  and  perseverance  are  truly  ad- 
mirable. In  and  out  among  the  cafe 
tables  they  go  with  tame  birds  and 
cheap  jewellery,  persuading  Monsieur 
that  a  pair  of  opera  glasses  is  neces- 
sary to  his  comfort,  and  Madame  that 
without  a  flying  paper  pigeon  her  son 
will  not  be  happy.  The  flower-girls 
also  are  a  numerous  class,  and  their 
large  bunches  of  roses  and  lilies 
tempt  one  all  along  the  Boulevards. 
On  one  side  of  the  Madeleine  church 
is  a  flower  market  that  blooms  out 
every  morning  fresh  and  beautiful  and 
disappears  mysteriously  in  the  after- 
noon. We  visited  it  one  morning 
and  could  not  admire  enough  the  rich 
masses  of  bloom  and  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  after- 
noon on  going  again  there  was  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  anything  resembling 
a  market.  The  tents  were  folded  up, 
and  it  seemed   as  if  the  stools  and 
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stands,  as  well  as  the  old  vvomen  and 
girls  had  "  silently  stolen  away  "  to 
reappear  next  morning. 

If  Paris  is  the  great  Caravansary 
of  the  world,  it  is  also  the  home  of 
many  thousands  of  students  whose 
lives  are  lives  of  patient  endeavor  and 
hard  work.  There  are  5000  medical 
students  alone  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  From  eight  until  eleven  o'- 
clock in  the  morning  they  must  be  at 
the  hospitals,  and  at  twelve  the  lec- 
tures commence  and  are  not  over 
until  five  or  six  o'clock.  There  is 
work  again  in  the  evening,  and  only 
the  nights  for  private  study.  Pasteur 
is  one  of  the  workers  of  Paris,  and 
from  morning  until  night  he  bends 
over  glasses  and  tubes  experimenting 
and  testing,  carrying  on  the  work  of 
science  and  discovery.  Under  the 
laboratory  are  hundreds  of  animals 
on  which  he  has  experimented  and  in 
his  menagerie  which  he  visits  every 
morning  is  represented  almost  the 
whole  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
very  air  of  Paris  seems  to  stimulate 
one  to  accomplish  something,  and  no 
one  is  idle  in  this  great  city. 

The  French  are  a  fete-loving 
nation,  and  on  such  occasions,  the 
city  goes  wild  with  excitement.  The 
T4th  of  July  is  a  great  day  in  Paris,  to 
commemorate  f he  anniversary  of  the 
Republic.     From  early   morning  the 


citizens  are  astir  making  preparations 
for  the  day's  festivities  and  no  business 
is  transacted  nor  shops  opened. 
Shows  of  all  sorts  parade  the  streets, 
stilt-walkers  and  peddlers  pass  under 
the  windows,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  city  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  on 
account  of  the  riot  and  confusion.  In 
the  afternoon  a  review  of  the  soldiers 
is  held  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is 
thronged  with  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions, humble  and  gorgeous  ones 
and  spectators  of  every  rank  gaze  on 
the  President  and  the  soldiers.  The 
cafes  are  crowded  to  overflowing  and 
all  Paris  comes  out  in  her  gala  attire 
and  drinks  to  "  la  Liberte  et  la  France. " 
As  the  shadows  grow  deeper,  and  the 
darkness  falls  over  the  city,  the  bridges 
and  boats  on  the  Seine  gleam  out  in 
myraids  of  colored  lights,  and  the  Tour 
Eiffel  and  the  Trocadero  are  brilliant- 
ly illuminated.  Gorgeous  fireworks 
delight  the  people,  and  music  sounds 
in  all  directions  at  the  street  corners, 
large  platforms  are  erected  for  dancing 
and  all  Paris  dances  that  night  to  the 
honor  of  the  Republic.  "  II  n'  y  a 
Paris  "  is  echoed  in  all  hearts  and 
surely  no  nation  in  the  world  is  more 
patriotic  than  the  French.  They  love 
their  bright  land  and  gay,  energetic 
life,  and  sigh  after  and  long  for  it 
wherever  they  may  be. 

L.  A.  T. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS— C^///J«?/^^/. 

BY    PROFESSOR    W.    H.     H.    HUDSON,     M.    A. 


In  order  to  preseive  this  continu- 
ity, it  is  essential  that  the  old,  the 
known,  must  be  soundly  known  and 
firmly  grasped.  The  pupil  should  have 
to  unlearn  nothing  as  he  advances. 
The  earlier  teaching  should  be  de- 
signed so  that  the  later  can  be  easily 
joined  on  to  it.  On  this  account  it  is 
desirable  that  the  teacher  should  have 
a  grasp  of  subjects  beyond  what  he  is 


actually  teaching,  that  he  may  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  ask  an  ignorant  teacher  to 
take  an  elementary  class. 

Thus  the  teacher  of  arithmetic 
should  be  watchful  to  assist  the  transi- 
tion to  algebra,  and  the  teacher  of 
algebra,  should  frequently  bear  in 
mind  the  subsequent  study  of  the 
Differential  Calculus. 
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In  arithmetic,  subtraction  should 
be  taught  as  a  shopman  gives  change 
because  this  smooths  the  way  for  the 
improved  long  division.  The  highest 
digit  of  the  multiplier  should  be  used 
first  in  the  mulitplication  of  whole 
numbers,  because  this  facilitates  the 
approximate  multiplication  of  decimal 
fractions  Arithmetic  may  be  taught 
so  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  pay 
regard  to  dimensions  in  mechanics, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  circulating 
decimals  either  sound  ideas  may  be 
given,  facilitating  the  acquirement  of 
the  important  doctrine  of  limits,  or 
confused  ideas  may  be  allowed  to  be 
formed  retarding  the  pupil's  progress 
and  throwing  additional  difficulties 
in  his  way.  It  were  better  not  to 
touch  this  part  of  the  subject  at  all 
than  to  do  this  ;  in  fact,  in  accordance 
with  the  first  law  of  teaching,  if  the 
subject  is  beyond  the  pupil's  compre- 
hension the  teaching  of  it  should  be 
deterred.  The  particular  instance 
quoted,  however,  is  quite  intelligible 
at  a  much  younger  age  than  is  often 
supposed. 

Mathematics  are  sometimes  thought 
to  require  operations  of  the  mind 
different  from  those  employed  in 
other  studies.  ^^  It  is  said  not  to  en- 
courage the  art  of  observation.  As 
we  all  know,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
teacher  should  take  opportunities  of 
exercising  this  faculty,  and  should  ask 
his  pupils  to  notice  distinctions,  and 
when  they  have  discussed  these  dis- 
tinctions and  described  them  by  a 
clumsy  periphrasis,  when  the  thing 
has  thus  become  known,  the  name 
"  binomial,"  "  homogeneous,"  or 
whatever  it  is,  may  be  given  :  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  lessons  in 
classification  based  on  observed  dis- 
tinctions. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  sup- 
pose that  mathematics  do  not  admit  of 

iiQf  observation,  experiment,  induction, 
analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  noth- 
ing."    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


reasoning  from  analogy  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  good  teacher  bases  his 
pupil's  apprehension  of  mathematical 
method  upon  the  analogy  which  he 
guides  them  to  observe  in  the  mode 
of  solution  of  similar  problems. 

Inductive  reasoning  is  also  said  not 
to  appear  in  mathematics.  On  the 
contrary,  the  mathematical  teacher 
will  often  lead  his  pupils  by  particular 
examples  toguess  by  induction  ageneral 
formula,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to 
shew  them  how  to  verify  their  guess, 
and  ascertain  whether  their  induction 
is  justified.  They  will  sometimes 
guess  wrong,  and  thereby  learn  to  dis- 
trust an  uhverified  induction. 

The  use  of  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  a  proposed  theorem  is  likely 
to  be  true,  is  another  instance  of  the 
application  of  a  mode  of  investigation 
often  thought  to  be  foreign  to  mathe- 
matics. 

Another  subject  most  intimately 
connected  with  mathematics  is 
language,  One  of  the  aspects  of 
algebra  and  the  differential  calculus  is 
distinctly  linguistic.  It  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  the  pupil  to  translate  his 
symbols  into  the  English  language. 
Clear  and  exact  language  is  requisite 
in  order  to  state  mathematical  prob- 
lems, and  the  necessity  of  using  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  learner,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
overcoming  of  which  mathematics 
give  much  of  the  intellectual  benefit 
which  is  supposed  only  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  power  of  stating  a  physical  prob- 
lem in  the  language  of  the  differential 
calculus  is  an  acquisition  worth  hav- 
ing, even  if  the  subsequent  solution 
of  the  problem  is  at  present  impos- 
sible. 

After  the  three  great  laws  of  teach- 
ing, the  Law  of  Understanding,  the 
Law  of  Sequence,  and  the  Law  of 
Continuity,  some  minor  maxims  may 
be  adduced. 
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(i)  Principles  are  more  important 
than  methods  ajidformidce. 

Mathematics  are  built  upon  a  cer- 
tain number,  not  very  large,  of  axioms 
and  conventions.  The  axioms  give 
rise  to  no  difficulty,  except  to  the 
metaphysician  ;  all  believe  them  as 
soon  as  they  understand  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  see  that 
the  pupil  does  understand  this  lang- 
uage. 

The  conventions  must  be  laid  down 
authoritatively;  the  pupil  must,  here  as 
elsewhere,  understand  what  they 
mean ;  but  he  is  not,  in  most  cases, 
an  adequate  judge  of  their  propriety. 
He  will  often  think  them  inconve- 
nient and  improper :  but  he  is  not  in 
a  position  to  set  Jiis  jndgment  against 
that  of  the  scientific  world. 

A  pupil  may  think,  and,  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen,  many  seem  to 
think  that  the  absence  of  a  sign  be- 
tween two  letters  ought  to  denote  ad- 
dition instead  of  multiplication,  that 
a  b  should  mean  a  and  b  and  not  a 
times  b.  An  algebra  could  no  doubt 
be  built  up  with  this  convention  in- 
stead of  the  usual  one.  We  will  listen 
to  any  qualified  person  who  may  de- 
velop such  an  algebra,  and  show  us,  if 
he  can,  its  greater  convenience.  But 
we  will  not  listen  to  our  pupils  who 
are  not  qualified.  We  may  try  to 
give  them  some  reasons  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  notation  we  ask  them 
to  adopt,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  can  convince  them  ;  for  they  have 
not  the  knowledge,  even  if  they  have 
the  power,  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
question. 

We  should  not  disguise  from  them, 
however,  that  this  is  a  convention,  the 
convenience  of  which  we  ask  them  to 
take  upon  trust  from  us.  We  do 
wrong  if  we  lead  them  to  think  that 
these  conventions  are  on  the  same 
footing  of  necessity  as  axioms.  I 
fancy  that  a  mistake  of  this  kind  is 


sometimes  made  in  the  early  teaching 
of  arithmetic.  If  we  allow  our  pupils 
to  believe  that  12  must  mean  twelve 
and  could  not  possibly  mean  seven  or 
ten,  we  confuse  in  their  minds  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  necessity  of 
axioms  and  the  arbitrariness  of  con- 
ventions. 

Upon  axioms  and  conventions  are 
based  certain  doctrines  which  we  call 
principles,  such  as  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  algebra.  These  prin- 
ciples, few  in  number,  in  their  turn 
form  the  bases  of  methods  and  pro- 
cesses inumerable. 

To  teach  each  of  these  latter  sepa- 
rately without  system  or  co  ordination 
is  an  impossible  task ;  the  task  of 
teaching  mathematics  is  rendered 
feasible  by  referring  to  general  prin- 
ciples. This  should  be  done,  not 
only  at  the  outset,  but  also  whenever 
mistake  or  misunderstanding  occurs. 
A  mistake  other  than  a  mere  slip,  to 
which  all  are  liable,  generally  implies 
a  misunderstanding  or  confusion 
about  some  fundamental  principle ; 
for  its  correction  the  fundamental 
principle  should  be  referred  to. 

The  object  of  teaching  being  to 
give  power,  not  merely  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  or  facility  in  the 
conduct  of  process,  a  mistake  which 
shows  a  defect  of  reasoning  at  some 
point,  whether  in  the  understanding 
of  the  principle  or  in  the  application 
of  it — even  slips  arise  from  a  momen- 
tary eclipse  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
due  to  a  want  of  concentration — such 
a  mistake  should  be  made  the  oppor- 
tunity of  endeavouriujj  to  give  a 
firmer  grasp  of  fundamental  principles 
so  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  same  or 
similar  mistakes  in  future,  but  even  to 
prevent  dissimilar  mistakes  by 
strengthening  the  mental  power. 

Methods,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
tute arithmetic,  nor  is  algebra  a  sys- 
tem of  formulae  ;  behind  these  are 
the  general  principles  of  the  subject : 
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these  are  not  only  the  first  notions 
derived  by  intuition  from  experience, 
but  they  indude  certain  intermediate 
doctrines  gathering  up  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  propositions  a  vast  and  be- 
wildering multitude  of  particular  ap- 
plications. 

In  any  special  case  what  the  learner 
has  to  do  is  to  select  and  combine  the 
appropriate  principles :  this  is  the 
valuable  exercise  ;  the  power  of  doing 
this  is  freedom,  the  mere  following 
out  of  a  process  prescribed  by  a  rule, 
is  slavery.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
methods  and  processes  so  important 
as  to  deserve  special  attention  ;  these 
the  learner  should  be  guided  as  far  as 
possible  to  discover,  or,  at  least,  make 
his  own,  by  intelligently  perceiving 
how  they  flow  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject.  Methods  and 
formulae  have,  therefore,  a  place,  a 
true  place,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a  pace  in  subordination  to  principles, 
useful  when  superfluous,  mischievous 
when  necessary. 

Another  maxim  is — (2)  Make  slow 
progress  with  firm  steps.  Mathematics 
admit  of  being  so  minutely  subdivi- 
vided,  that  the  steps  can  be  accom- 
modated to  the  stride»  of  the  pupil. 
No  pupil  should  be  asked  to  take  a 
step  that  is  greater  than  his  stride, 
but  he  should  be  asked  to  take  his 
step  firmly,  and  the  teacher  should 
ascertain  that  each  step  has  been 
firmly  taken  before  proceeding  to  the 
next.  It  is  not  desirable,  especially 
in  the  beginning,  that  many  steps 
should  be  taken  in  one  lesson  ;  the 
subsequent  pace  will  be  all  the  grea- 
ter for  initial  slowness.  New  ideas 
require  time  to  dwell  in  the  mind  in 
order  to  take  root  there  ;  they  need 
to  be  reinforced  by  exercise  and  ap- 
plication. Moreover,  the  young  are 
not  capable  of  the  sustained  attention 
requisite  if  much  is  attempted  in  one 
lesson.  Mathematics,  especially  geo- 
metry, though  requiring  concentrated 
attention,  need  not,  in  its  early  stages, 


demand  a  prolonged  effort;  this  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  that  makes 
geometry  so  peculiarly  valuable  for 
early  training.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  beginnings  of  arithmetic ;  care 
must,  however,  be  taken,  by  cross- 
examination,  to  ensure  that  verbal 
memory  does  not  conceal  ignorance 
of  principle.  Algebra  needs  more 
prolonged  attention,  and  is,  therefore, 
studied  after  the  powers  of  the  mind 
have  been  strengthened  by  geometry 
and  arithmetic. 

At  the  age  at  which  numbers  are 
first  learnt,  one  number  is  sufficient 
for  one  lesson,  but  then  something 
more  about  it  than  the  name  should 
be  learnt  ;  for  instance  when  we  come 
to  I  more  than  9,  the  child  should  De 
taught  not  only  that  its  name  is  ten, 
but  should  be  guided  to  find  out  that 
itis2  -1-  8,  3  +  7,  &c.,  that  its  half  is  5,  its 
fifth  part  2,  that  it  is  2i^2)  +  i>  ^"^  so  on. 
In  this  way,  though  the  number 
twenty  be  slowly  reached,  a  far  soun- 
der basis  of  arithmetic  may  be  laid, 
than  by  teaching  the  child  to  count 
to  a  hundred,  and  the  difficulties  of 
notation,  and  of  vulgar  fractions  will 
be  well-nigh  smoothed  away. 

Again,  in  the  commencement  of 
geometry  one  definition  or  one  pro- 
position may  be  ample  for  one  lesson  : 
this  will  require  but  a  very  short  time  ; 
this  time  may  be  employed  in  a  way 
to  develop  mental  power  in  a  manner 
which  a  whole  book  learnt  by  heart  is 
incapable  of  doing. 

Although  slow  progress  is  to  he  re- 
commended in  the  inception  of 
mathematical  study,  some  progress 
should  be  made  each  time,  something 
new  should  be  taught  each  lesson  ; 
the  tortoise,  however  slow,  constantly 
moving,  comes  to  the  goal  at  last. 
The  practice  of  keeping  a  pupil  back 
until  he  is  what  is  called  "  perfect  " 
in  what  he  has  been  already  taught,  is 
one  not  to  be  commended.  Exercise 
on  what  has  been  learnt  must  be  done 
to  emphasize  what  has  been  taught, 
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to  enable  the  pupil  to  feel  that  he 
understands,  and  to  assure  the  teacher 
of  this  fact ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  pupil  should  acquire  such 
facility  as  never  to  make  a  mistake 
before  proceeding.  The  higher  parts 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra  themselves 
afiford  exercise  in  the  lower. 

Nor  is  the  practice  of  setting  a  num- 
ber of  exercises  all  precisely  alike  in 
method  and  difficulty  one  to  be  com- 
mended. It  cultivates  a  dull,  mecha- 
nical habit,  tending  to  divorce  the 
understanding  from  the  work  of  the 
student,  and  is  thus  contrary  to  the 
first  law  of  teaching.  Exercises 
should  rather  be  arranged  on  the  plan 
of  a  ladder,  each  perceptibly  rising,  in 
some  minute  particular  it  may  be, 
above  the  preceding.  The  rungs  of 
the  ladder  may,  and  for  some  pupils 
must,  be  placed  very  close  together. 

Examples  should  be  employed  in 
order  to  guide  the  pupil  to  discover  a 
method  that  is  yet  unknown  to  him. 
These  can  scarcely  be  too  simple  : 
they  should  be  first  oral,  afterwards 
written.  Successive  examples,  al- 
most identical  may  here  be  used  to 
facilitate  the  pupil  gathering  for  him- 
self what  the  method  is^making  his 
own  rule,  in  fact.  After  the  method 
is  once  grasped,  as  much  variation 
should  be  thrown  into  the  examples  as 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
pupils  permit. 

The  next  recommendation  I  will 
make  is — (3)  Vary  non-essentials . 
In  geometry,  for  instance,  change  the 
letters  of  the  diagram,  invert  the  dia- 
gram as  to  the  right  and  left  or  up  and 
down,  or  place  it  askew  ;  take  care 
that  it  does  not  illustrate  only  a  par- 
ticular case.  Vary  the  language  of 
explanation  ;  do  not  permit  a  repro- 
duction either  of  your  phrases  or  those 
of  the  book  ;  encourage  the  pupil  to 
use  his  own  language.  It  is  not  a 
real  knowledge  that  can  only  find  ex- 
pression in  a  set  form  of  words.  In 
arithmetic    sometimes     use     vulgar. 


sometimes  decimal  fractions,  in  the 
same  sort  of  questions  ;  in  explaining 
local  value,  do  not  adhere  to  the 
scale  of  ten.  '  In  algebra  we  should 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of 
particular  letters,  and  we  should  guide 
our  pupils  to  see  that  the  general  pro- 
positions of  algebra  are  true  for  ex- 
pressions of  any  complexity.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  emphasize 
this  direction,  but  experience  tells  me 
that  it  is  needed.  I  have  known  a 
pupil  who  thought  he  knew  that  (a  -1-  b) 
{a  -  b)  =:a"  -  b"',  puzzled  by  [  ^/  (i  + 
x)  -t-  i]  [  ^ (i  -I- x)-i\,  notreaUzingthat 
a  might  be  ^  (i  -i-  a:  )  Is  it  not  also  a 
common  mistake  to  "  cook  "  quad- 
ratic equations  so  that  they  shall  al- 
ways have  rational  roots  ? 

We  should  be  ever  ready  to  invent; 
new  plans  and  systems  of  teaching  ; 
there  is  a  great  charm  in  novelty,  and 
many  little  devices  succeed  for  a  time 
just  because  they  are  new.  A  system 
when  old  and  stale,  even  if  intrinsi- 
cally better,  is  often  not  so  efficacious 
as  an  inferior  one  when  new. 

This  leads  to  the  next  piece  of  ad- 
vice—  (4)  Make  a  programme,  but 
don't  be  a  slave  to  it.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  make  a  programme,  and  to  consi- 
der beforehana  how  much  we  mean 
to  get  through  in  a  term  or  in  a  lesson. 
But,  as  the  unforeseen  always  hap- 
pens, our  system  should  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  of  variation. 

Moreover,  but  this  I  put  forward 
with  some  uncertainty,  there  are  oc- 
casions when  the  interest  of  our 
pupils  is  particularly  excited,  when 
they  are  capable  of  more  vigorous  or 
more  prolonged  attention  than  usual  ; 
may  we  not  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  go  ahead  of  our  pro- 
•  gramme,  even  to  take  something  out 
of  its  natural  order,  to  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot  ?  I  perceive  a  danger  in  this 
— the  danger  of  desultoriness.  Cool 
reason  would  seem  to  say  that  our 
eager  pupil  must  be  told  that  now  is 
the  proper  time  to  treat  of  the  subject 
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in  which  he  is  at  the  moment  interest- 
ed. But  such  a  snubbing  is  apt  to 
destroy  his  interest  altogether,  so 
that  it  will  be  not  forthcoming  at  the 
right  time.  It  is  entirely  a  matter 
for  individual  discretion  when  and 
how  far  to  vary  a  programme  that 
has  been  thoughtfully  planned.  All  I 
sav  is  that  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
invariable.  The  variableness  by  no 
means  neutralizes  the  advantage  of 
having  made  it. 

All  the  earliest  teaching,  and  much 
of  the  later,  should  be  oral.  Oral 
and  written  teaching  have  each  their 
peculiar  advantages  and  peculiar 
difficulties.  Oral  teaching  should  be 
mainly  catechetical  ;  the  sermon 
style  is  quite  unsuited  to  mathematics 
The  persistent  silence  of  a  solitary 
student  is  sometimes  too  much  for 
the  eagerness  of  the  teacher,  and  he 
may  be  thereby  induced  to  make  the 
mistake  of  telling  the  pupil  what  the 
pupil  is  capable  of  finding  out  for  him- 
self. Telling  is  not  teaching.  It  is 
an  advantage  of  corresponding  teach- 
ing, which  somewhat  mitigates  the 
grave  defects  of  that  mode,  that  the 
pupil  is  compelled  to  produce  some- 
thing for  himself.  Again,  a  class, 
especially  a  class  of  girls,  is  sometimes 
only  too  willing  to  let  a  forward  pupil 
answer  for  all,  and  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  inducing  some  of 
them  to  speak.  It  may  be  wise  in 
such  a  case  to  make  the  timid  pupil 
begin  by  repeating  the  answer  of  her 
companion,  and  then  to  require  her 
to  put  it  into  her  own  words. 

The  common  practice  of  the  ele- 
mentary schoolmaster  of  so  framing 
his  question  that  it  requires  but  a 
single  word  to  answer  it,  is  one 
against  which  I  must  protest,  although 
it  is  so  general  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  is  prescribed  by  authority.  In 
my  opinion  this  practice  deserves  to 
be  suppressed  like  the  other  "  missing 
word  "  competitions. 


In  the  oral  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
the  teacher  should  seldom  be  satisfied 
with  the  right  result  :  he  should  as- 
certain how  it  has  been  obtained. 
Possibly  it  has  been  obtained  in  a 
sound  though  clumsy  manner  ;  per- 
haps by  performing  mentally  the  pro- 
cess which  would  have  been  written 
down.  In  these  cases  a  further  les- 
son is  needed.  The  methods  appro- 
priate to  mental  arithmetic  are  not 
those  commonly  used  in  written. 
The  right  result  may  be  a  mere  guess 
or  it  may  have  been  whispered  by  a 
neighbour.  Not  only  in  spoken,  but 
also  in  written  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
the  answer  is  the  least  important  part 
of  the  matter  ;  but  is  absolutely  n^ees- 
sary  that  the  answer  should  be 
right.  The  habit  of  attending  to  the 
answer  only  should  not  be  formed  by 
teacher  or  pupil.  The  worship  of  the 
answer  is  idolatry.  The  greatest 
difficulty  of  all  is  the  want  of  desire  to 
learn;  this  has  been  alluded  to. 
When  it  takes  the  extreme  form  of 
the  hatred  of  knowledge  ^"  for  its  own 
sake,  it  is  simply  insuperable.  Why 
people  should  not  want  to  learn  mathe- 
matics is  a  question  that  would  carry 
us  too  far  from  our  subject,  which  is 
how  to  teach  and  to  avoid  mistakes  in 
teaching  those  who  do  want  to  learn. 
A  main  difficulty  arises  from 
that  chain-like  connection  of  the 
parts  of  Mathematics  which,  pro- 
perly employed,  facilitates  the 
learning  of  it.  A  weak  link  in  the 
mathematical  chain  breaks  under  the 
stress  that  the  attempt  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  imposes  upon  it.  A 
student,  for  instance,  who  has  been 
allowed  to  use  the  sign- -without 
understanding  it,  who  has  been  con- 
tented with  a  mere  "rule  of  sign," 
can  never  be  trusted,  can  never  trust 
himself,  not  to  tr'p  in  the  use  of  it. 
Consequently   he     cannot    follow    a 

12  Proverbs  i,  22,  29. 
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blackboard  demonstration,  cannot 
simplify  expressions  correctly,  is  per- 
petually hampered  by  what  he  thinks 
are  trifling  mistakes,  mistakes  prima- 
rily due  to  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  signs  when  he  was  first  introduced 
to  them,  and  his  infirmity  is  now  ren- 
dered difficult  to  correct  on  account 
of  that  very  familiarity  with  the  signs 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  proverb 
prevents  their  receiving  respectful 
consideration. 

One  who  has  understood  thorough- 
ly the  relations  of  length,  area,  and 
volume,  experiences  exceptional  diffi- 
culties when  the  more  complicated 
notions  of  mechanics  are  presented, 
involving  the  further  conceptions  of 
time  and  mass.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  to 
teach  a  person  arithmetic  without 
giving  him  the  advantage  of  a  rational 
study  of  square  and  cubic  measures, 
or  to  limit  his  geometrical  teaching  as 
to  exclude  the  discussion  of  similar 
figures. ^^  A  valuable  training  is 
missed,  and  the  want  of  this  know- 
ledge seriously  impedes,  nay,  even 
sometimes  entirely  prevents  further 
progress.  All  that  has  been  said  of 
the  usefulness  of  so  teaching  the  early 
subjects  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
later,  may  be  repeated  as  causes  of 
difficulty  in  teaching  the  later  subjects 
when  the  way  has  not  been  so  pre- 
pared, and  of  still  greater  difficulty  if 
the  earlier  subjects  have  been  so 
taught  as  to  obstruct  the  acquisition 
of  later  ideas. 

A  practical  difficulty  is  sometimes 
the  intrequency  and  length  of  lessons; 
what  is  wanted  for  young  beginners  in 
mathematics — I  suspect  that  it  would 
be  best  for  all  subjects — is  frequent 
short  lessons.  Some  pupils  get,  say 
for  geometry,  two  hours  a  week ; 
now,  if  this  were  in  four  lessons  of 
half-an-hour  each,  or  eyen  six  lessons 
of  twenty  minutes  each,  progress 
would  be  rapid  and  the  time  would 

13  London  University  Matriculation, 
used  as  a  leaving  examination. 


be  ample  ;  but  when  it  is  in  two  les- 
sons of  one  hour  each,  much  of  the 
time  is  necessarily  wasted  on  account 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  pupils  for  pro- 
longed mental  exertion.  There 
should  be  short  lessons  with  full  atten- 
tion. 

Another  difficulty  of  mathematical 
teaching  arises  from  too  great  depen- 
dence on  text-books.  The  order  in 
which  a  writer  groups  the  various 
parts  of  the  subject,  is  not  always  that 
in  which  the  learner  can  most  easily 
assimilate  and  digest  the  matter. 
Oral  teaching  overcomes  this  difficulty 
which  is  one  of  the  more  advanced 
rather  than  of  the  elementary  teaching, 
for  the  schoolboy  rarely  reads  a  text- 
book. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
on  iLxaininatiotis.  It  will  probably 
be  argued  against  me,  that  the  ration- 
al teaching  I  have  recommended 
may  be  all  very  well  in  itself,  but  it 
"  won't  pay  ''  in  examination.  To 
those  who  are  inclined  to  hold  this 
opinion  I  would  say,  Make  the  experi- 
ment. After  a  fair  trial,  sufficiently 
long  continued,  see  if  boys  and 
girls,  whose  understanding  is  kept 
alive  during  the  whole  of  their  lessons, 
who  are  never  taught  names  that  do 
not  correspond  to  ideas  in  their  minds, 
nor  to  learn  by  heart  what  they  don't 
understand,  who  are  taught  to  refer 
to  fundamental  principles  rather  than 
to  imitate  processes  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  who  are  taught  to  regard  geo- 
metry as  a  chain  of  reasoning  that 
they  are  expected  to  understand  and 
to  use  for  themselves — see  if  such 
pupils  do  not  utterly  defeat  in  any 
well-ordered  examination  the  pupils 
whose  only  idea  of  learning  is  learning 
by  heart. 

Nevertheless,  examinations  may  be 
so  conducted  as  to  oppose  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher.  A  paper  in  geometry 
for  instance,  which  consists  of  nothing 
but  bald  propositions,  without  the 
slightest  variation   in  their  statement 
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from  that  of  some  accepted  version  of 
Enclid,  is  certainly  very  discouraging 
to  intelligent  teaching.  I  think  we 
should  make  earnest  efforts  to  get  ex- 
aminations of  this  class  improved.  I 
beg  your  sympathy  for  the  efforts  that 
the  Association  for  the  improvement 
of  Geometrical  teaching  is  making  to 
induce  Oxford  to  improve  these 
papers 

The  best  examinations  are  those  in 
which  there  is  active  concert  between 
the  teacher  and  the  examiner.  The 
teacher  should  prescribe  the  character 
of  the  examination,  and  the  field  over 
which  it  extends ;  the  actual  ques- 
tions proposed  are  all  the  better  for 
being  somewhat  different  from  those 
to  which  the  pupils  have  been  accus- 
tomed. 

The  real  answer  to  the  objector 
who  maintains  that  teaching  confess- 
edly bad  must  be  adopted  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  pass  examinations 
is  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  concern 
of  ours  whether  the  pupil  passes  or 
not.      Where  we  have  the  power  of 


withholding  the  pupil  from  the  exam- 
ination, we  should  exercise  it  when- 
ever we  know  that  he  does  not  know 
his  subjects.  Where  we  have  not  the 
power,  we  are  not  responsible.  It  is 
not  the  examination  so  much  as  the 
preparation  for  it  that  is  at  fault. 
Examinations  are  good  if  we  do  not 
prepare  for  them, 

What  we  have  to  do,  that  for  which' 
we  are  responsible,  is  to  teach  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  The  pupil  in  the 
examination  room  has  to  answer  the 
questions  to  the  best  of  his  abihty. 
It  is  no  disgrace  either  to  us  or  to  him 
that  someone  else  answers  them  bet- 
ter. It  is  a  disgrace  both  to  us  and 
to  him  that  we  should  strive  to  enable 
him  to  answer  the  questions  without 
understanding  the  subject  the  know- 
ledge of  which  they  are  intended  to 
test ;  and  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be 
doing  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  if  we  wittingly  so  teach  as  not 
to  give  him  the  full  benefit  that  the 
study  of  mathematics  is  capable  of 
affording. — The  Educational  Times. 


METHODS  IN  TEACHING. 


THE  method  of  teaching  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  taught  and  with  the  age  of  the 
children  receiving  instruction  in  that 
subject.  The  right  method  takes  into 
account  the  process  of  the  growth  of 
intellect  in  children.  Three  periods 
in  school  life  are  generally  indicated 
which  are  marked  by  three  distinct 
stages  of  intellectual  and  physical  de- 
velopment. The  method  applicable 
at  one  stage  will  not  do  as  well  at 
another.  Great  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination are  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  as  regards  matter  and 
method,  especially  in  elementary  in- 
struction where  he  has  to  form  the 
mind  of  the  children.  No  doubt 
acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be  to 
a  certain  extent  the  scope  of  teaching, 
but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction 


the  educative  value  must  take  pre- 
cedence ;  and  therefore  the  method 
of  imparting  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  primary  instruction. 

During  infancy  the  child  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  external  world, 
and  his  senses  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant activity.  He  is  constantly  mak- 
ing discoveries,  and  making  progress 
more  and  more  into  the  "  regions  of 
the  hitherto  unknown"  to  him.  By 
the  acquisition  of  new  facts,  and  by 
their  combination  with  those  already 
known,  the  child  gradually  acquires 
knowledge  and  corrects  errors  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen.  These 
processes  of  the  child  in  his  own 
acquisition  ought  to  be  the  guide  for 
the  teacher.  This  is  expressed  in 
various  forms  and  all  may  be  summed 
up   in   one  rule,    *'  Follow    Nature." 
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This  is  the  process  by  which  children 
learn  when  left  to  themselves,     But 
when  the  child  is  placed  in  charge  of 
the  teacher,  the  latter,  while  trying  to 
make  the  child  an  instrument  in    his 
own  instruction,  smooths  the  way  and 
renders  the  work  of  the  child    lighter 
and  more  interesting.     If  the  method 
of  instruction  is  rightly   chosen  with 
due  regard,  as  has  been  said,  to    the 
matter  and  to  the   receptive  capacity 
of  the  children,  the   latter  are   taken 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by 
gradual  steps  that  render  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  the 
power  a    thing  of  easy   and  gradual 
growth.     The  right  method  contem- 
plates teaching  any  branch  of  instruc- 
tion by  a   series  of  lessons  carefully 
arranged  and  graduated  like  the  steps 
of  a  ladder,  one  step  leading  to  an- 
other, till  the  end  is  reached.     The 
teacher  may  attempt  all    these;  but 
one  condition    must    be  fulfilled   so 
that  all  his  endeavours  may  bear  fruit, 
i.e.,    the  regular   attendance  of    the 
pupil.     It  unfortunately  happens  that 
in    most  of  our  elementary    schools 
much  of  the  efficacy   of  teaching  is 
lost  by   the  irregular    attendance  of 
pupils.     The    rules    for  examination 
under  the  results  systems  are  partial- 
ly to  blame.     Haifa-day's  attendance 
of  a  pupil  is  taken  as    a  whole  day's 
attendance  for  purpose  of  eligibility 
for  the  examination  of  a  pupil.     For 
the   cultivation    of  the  powers  it    is 
essential  that  any  scheme   of  lesson 
worked   out    by  a    teacher    is    fully 
grasped  by  the  pupil  and  that  no   in- 
termediate steps  are  lost.     If  regular 
attendance  is  secured,  for   which   the 
earnest  and  active  co-operation  of  the 
parent  is  essential,  especially  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  the  teacher  will 
find  it  his  duty  to  resort  to  the  various 
means    at    his    disposal  to    promote 
their  attention  and  diligence   in  con- 
nection with  their  school  work. 

Strictly  speaking  there  are  only  two 
methods  of  instruction,  the  Inductive 
and  the  Deductive   methods.     These 


two  methods  have  also  been  called 
the  Analytic  and  the  Synthetic 
methods.  The  use  of  these  latter 
terms  has  been  condemned  by  nearly 
all  writers  on  education  on  the  ground 
that  great  confusion  exists  as  to  their 
precise  meaning,  and  "  different 
authors  have  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  use  of  these  terms." 
In  the  application  of  the  Inductive 
method,  the  teacher  starts  with  facts, 
and  having  made  his  pupils  observe 
and  test  them,  classifies  them 
and  leads  the  pupils  to  a  law. 
By  the  Deductive  method  the 
teacher  starts  with  truths,  rules 
and  definitions,  explains  and  makes 
them  understood,  and  then  pas- 
ses to  the  application  of  these 
rules,  &c.  to  the  particular  cases  that 
tall  under  the  rules.  These  two 
methods  are  not  always  used  exclu- 
sively in  teaching,  they  frequently  in- 
termix, each  being  introduced  to  test 
and  confirm  the  work  of  the  other  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  These 
being  indicated  as  the  fundamental 
methods  of  teaching,  we  should  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  knowledge 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  pupil. 
The  method  may  be  inductive  or  de- 
ductive ;  but  it  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference as  regards  the  impressiveness 
of  the  instruction  which  of  the  follow- 
ing forms  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  the  pupils  be  adopted.  The 
teachei  may  by  means  of  a  continu- 
ous uninterrupted  discourse,  state  by 
either  method  what  he  has  to  say  ;  or 
he  may,  by  means  of  questions  and 
suitable  hints  and  suggestions,  lead 
the  pupils  to  comprehend  what  is 
placed  before  them.  Hence  we  may 
indicate  two  subordinate  methods, 
the  method  of  Exposition  and  the 
method  of  Interrogation. 

Each  of  these  methods  has  its  own  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  relation 
to  its  sphere  of  application.  While  one 
is  the  suitable  method  to  resort  to,  an- 
other is  to  put  a  squarething  in  a  round 
hole.-METHOD  in  Madras  /'n'l  of  Ed. 
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BY  modern  languages,  as  used  in 
this  article,  are  understood 
French  and  German  ;  but  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  Spanish  and 
Italian,  and  also  to  English  when 
studied  on  the  Continent. 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a  modern  language  can  be  learned  in 
a  few  weeks  or  months.  From  time 
to  time  we  hear  of  new  methods 
which  profess  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. Of  course  some  methods  are 
better  than  others.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  no  method, 
whatever  may  be  its  claims,  can  do 
anything  more  in  six  months  than 
give  the  student  an  encouraging  start. 
A  modern  language  consists  of  an 
immense  vocabulary,  representing  the 
ideas  and  culture  of  a  high  civiliza- 
tion. The  mastery  of  such  a  language, 
if  it  be  possible  at  all,  is  the  work  of  a 
life-time ;  and  any  adequate  know- 
ledge of  it  must  be  the  work  of  years, 

2.  Another  mistake  is  to  maintain 
that  any  one  method  is  to  be  used  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
In  teaching  modern  languages,  as  in 
other  spheres  of  human  effort,  the 
means  should  have  some  relation  to 
the  end.  Though  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  a  language  includes  the 
ability  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak 
it,  any  one  of  these  three  particulars 
may  for  special  reasons,  be  aimed  at. 
If  the  fluent  use  of  a  small  every-day 
vocabulary  is  desired,  careful,  and 
continued  grammatical  drill  is  not 
necessary.  If  reading  the  language 
is  specially  aimed  at,  small  conversa- 
tional exercises  should  give  place  to  a 
study  of  the  forms  and  structure  of 
the  language.  Furthermore,  the  age 
of  the  student  should  have  considera- 
tion in  deciding  the  question  of 
method.     It  is  a  loss  of  time  to  at- 


tempt to  teach  adults  in  the  same 
manner  as  children.  Without  linguis- 
tic training  and  the  power  to  take  in 
abstract  statements,  children  learn 
best  by  concrete,  oral  practice.  But 
adults  readily  comprehend  generaliza- 
tions and  principles,  which  they  would 
learn  in  practice  only  after  weeks  or 
mouths. 

3.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
native  teachers  are  the  best.  This 
belief  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
conversational  ability  is  the  chief  re- 
quisite in  a  teacher.  Without  under- 
rating this  ability,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  other  attainments  are  more 
necessary.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
personal  factor  in  the  teacher  a  good 
knowledge  of  English  is  indispensable. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  foreign  language,  as  learned 
through  actual  study,  is  very  desir- 
able. Without  this  twofold  know- 
ledge, the  teacher  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enter  into  full  sympathy  with  his 
pupils,  and  to  awaken  a  proper  inter- 
est in  his  work.  Besides  this,  only 
the  American  teacher  is  likely  to 
make  his  instruction  harmonize  with 
our  ideas  and  methods  of  education. 
As  a  rule,  the  American  teacher,  pro- 
vided he  has  made  adequate  attain- 
ments in  the  language  he  proposes  to 
teach,  will  give  the  best  results. 

4.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  a 
modern  language  can  be  learned  with- 
out a  teacher.  To  be  sure,  any  per- 
son of  good  attainments  in  English 
or  in  Latin  and  Greek  can  master 
French  or  German  grammar  without 
much  difficulty.  He  can  learn  also 
to  understand  the  written  pages  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher.  But  when 
it  comes  to  pronunciation,  which  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  acquiring  a  language, 
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his  effort  is  apt  to  be  a  lamentable 
failure.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
Both  French  and  German  contain 
sounds  unlike  anything  in  English  ; 
and  these  sounds  are  to  be  learned, 
not  by  written  rules,  but  by  imita- 
tion. 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  modern  languages  are  not  dis- 
ciplinary. This  mistake,  far  less 
common  now  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
becomes  obvious  when  the  effect  of 
language  study  upon  the  mind  is  duly 
considered.  The  study  of  language 
trains   the  attention,    cultivates    the 


memory,  and  develops  the  judging 
and  reasoning  powers.  In  these  par- 
ticulars there  is  not  much  difference 
among  the  cultivated  Indo-European 
family  of  languages.  The  thorough 
study  of  any  of  them  gives  substanti- 
ally the  same  results.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  study  of  languages,  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  literature,  brings  to  the 
mind  a  store  of  fact,  thought,  and 
feeling.  Discipline  passes  over  into 
culture.  And  in  this  particular,  the 
modern  languages,  including  the 
mother  tongue,  are  without  a  rival. — 
The  School  Journal. 


THE  TWO  SCHOOLS. 


AS  soon  as  the  human  race  achieved 
civilization  it  discovered  two  things 
— that  some  men  had  a  power  to  lift 
others  to  higher  regions  of  thought, 
and  that  it  was  essential  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  written  language  and 
computation.  These  two  are  not 
necessarily  related,  and  in  the  early 
days  they  were  wholly  separate. 
Every  nation  had  its  "  wise  men ;" 
there  were  those  who,  like  Socrates 
and  Plato,  without  fee  or  reward  im- 
parted their  conclusions  concerning 
the  great  problems  that  thrust  them- 
selves forward  when  men  had  leisure 
to  think.  But  these  men  dealt  with 
manuscripts,  for  the  problems  were 
too  vast  for  one  age  to  handle  alone  ; 
the  conclusions  of  preceding  genera- 
tions were  sought.  The  idea  of 
teaching  writing  and  computation  had 
a  commercial  basis  ;  it  was  done  to 
promote  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
dividual. There  was  no  attempt  in 
the  early  days  to  make  learning  the 
alphabet  and  the  digits  result  in  an 
elevated  or  improved  character  or 
mode  of  life. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
men  who  shall  follow  in  the  footsteps 


of  the  philosophers,  who  shall  pre- 
sent the  problems  of  life  to  minds  in 
a  formative  stage,  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  lift  youth  into  the  higher 
regions  of  thought,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  has  cost  the  world  a  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  to 
find  this  out,  but  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
are  determined  to  provide  the  means 
of  enlightenment  for  the  oncoming 
generations ;  and  if  there  is  close 
scrutiny  given  to  the  trend  of  thought 
it  will  be  seen  that  more  is  meant 
than  enlightenment — a  good  deal 
more.  The  advanced  school  aims  at 
implanting  right  thinking  and  right 
living.  There  is  another  school  that 
aims  to  follow  the  paths  beaten  out 
2,000  years  ago.  The  best  example 
of  this  to-day  on  the  earth  is  the 
Chinese  nation  ;  the  arts  of  writing 
and  computation  are  extensively 
taught,  and  yet  human  progress  and 
happiness  are  stagnant.  The  true 
human  foundation  was  discovered 
3  000  years  ago  ;  the  Semitic  nation 
had  the  best  conception  of  education 
as  well  as  of  religion:  "To  know 
wisdom  and  instruction,  to  perceive 
the  words  ofunderstanding — to  give  to 
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the  young  man  knowledge  and  discre- 
tion." This  is  in  the  language  of  long 
ago,  and  it  is  the  utterance  of  an 
oriental  mind,  and  hence  it  differs 
immensely  in  its  statement  from  what 
the  Western  mind  would  say  to-day  in 
technical,  but  well- understood  phrases. 
These  two  schools  of  thought  are 
in  the  field  to-day  :  There  are  those 
who  declare  the  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  cram  certain  information 
down  the  throat  of  the  pupil ;  there 
are  those  who  conceive  the  work  of 
the  teacher  to  be  to  direct  the 
pupil  in  his  search  for  knowledge — 
knowledge  that  shall  form  a  part  of 
his  "life."  ("Take  fast  hold  of  in- 
struction, for  she  is  thy  life." — Prov. 
iv.  13.)  The  discussions  concerning 
education  turn  on  these  points.  Men 
differ  and  join  different  schools  of 
thought  somewhat  according  to  their 
conception  of  the  facts  before  them, 
but  temperament  is  quite  a  factor; 
the  ruling  idea  of  life  is  another. 
One  who  teaches  in   order  to  get  a 


living  is  likely  to  adopt  the  Chinese 
conception  of  education  ;  one  who 
lives  to  teach  will  assuredly  choose 
the  other.  One  would  realize  God's 
thought  of  man  ;  the  other,  man's  idea 
of  man.  One  makes  quantity  the 
goal ;  the  other  character — or  a  nor- 
mally-builtmind.  One  runs  its  sound- 
ing line  into  motives ;  tlie  other  into 
facts.  One  turns  to  God's  book — the 
field  of  nature;  the  other  begins  with 
man's  discoveries.  One  values  the 
child;  the  other  what  the  child  has 
accumulated.  One  begins  as  the 
Creator  begins,  and  humbly  attempts 
his  work  ;  the  other  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Infinite  speaks  to  each  heart 
in  the  universe.  The  Chinese  school 
or  the  Semitic,  which?  One  who 
has  looked  over  the  literature  of  edu- 
cation for  the  past  century  with  care 
cannot  but  conclude  the  latter  is  as 
sure  to  rule  as  that  religion  that  ori- 
ginated out  of  Semitic  thought  is 
destined  to  spread  from  pole  to  pole. 
— New  York  School  J^ our nal. 


ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY    PROFESSOR    WILBUR    S.    JACKMAN. 


It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
scan  the  pages  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation to  find  how  it  is  that  arithmetic 
gained  the  prestige  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed. The  reason  is  clear.  The 
magnificent  achievements  in  science, 
through  the  application  of  mathema- 
tics, of  such  men  as  Kepler,  Newton, 
La  Place  and  others  gave  to  humanity 
such  splendid  ideas  of  the  members 
and  forces  of  this  universe,  and  ren- 
dered our  knowledge  of  them  so  clear 
and  definite,  that  the  world  has  ever 
since  been  awed  almost  into  worship 
of  even  the  means  they  employed. 
Think  of  the  richness  which  mathe- 
matics possessed  for   such  a  man  as 


Newton  !  His  every  calculation  fixed 
for  him  a  star  in  the  heavens ;  it  set 
the  time  and  places  of  the  planets, 
and  measured  the  force  which  holds 
them  swinging  forever  in  their  orbits. 
By  the  aid  of  mathematics,  Newton 
was  able,  more  than  any  other  man 
from  the  dawn  of  creation  down  to 
his  day,  to  penetrate  the  remote  re- 
cesses of  this  universe  and  to  read  the 
secrets  of  the  Almighty. 

Those  in  the  past  who  gave  mathe- 
matics its  place  of  honor  among 
studies  were  driven  to  the  study  by 
their  thoughts  about  the  universe.  By 
means  of  mathematical  calculation 
their  distinct  notions    became   clear 
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and  definite  ideas.     So  should  it  be 
with  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools ; 
all  thought  studies    actually  demand 
mathematical  work  that  thought  itself 
may  become  clear.     It  is  the  function 
of  form  and  number  study — that  is, 
of  the  mathematical  element  in  edu- 
cation— to  give  accuracy   and  exact- 
ness to  ideas ;  to  render  hazy  notions 
clear,  and  to  evolve  the  definite  from 
the    indefinite.     The  man   who  says 
that  he   can  go  through  any  and  all 
walks  of  life  without  this  mathemati- 
cal element  as  safely  as  he  can  with 
it  is  most  blindly   and   grossly  self- 
deceived.     Nearly  all,   if  not  all,  the 
failures  of  life  come  to  us  because  at 
some  point  in  the  train  of  our  calcu- 
lations our  ideas  were  not  exact.  The 
reason  for  our  neglect  in  this  direction 
is  that  we  werenotled  to  see  the  value 
of  such  accuracy  in  quantitative  work 
when  in  school.     The  long  isolation 
of  number  work  from  everything  else 
has  not  only  been  hurtful  to  all  othersub- 
jects  thus  deprived  of  its  assistance  ; 
it  has  proved  to  be  terribly  self- de- 
structive.    It  requires   but  a  passing 
glance  at  any  arithmetic  that  one  may 
pick  up  to  see  that  the  subject  matter 
in  arithmetic  is    as   bad  or  perhaps 
worse  than  it  ever  was  in  the  case  of 
reading,    drawing    or    writing.     It   is 
not  exaggeration  to  say  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  the  exercises  given  in 
any  natural  arithmetic  fall  into  one  or 
other  of  the  two  classes  :    First,  those 
which  deal  wholly  with  abstract  opera- 
tions, and   second,  those  which  deal 
with  material  absolutely  outside  the 
experience  of  the  pupil.     A  few  ex- 
amples   with    illustrate     this    point. 
Open   any  arithmetic  and  count  the 
weary   pages  of    such    problems    as 
"  What  is  ^  of  6  ?    ^  of  9  ?    4  +  8? 
13-4  =  ?  >^  +  >^=?    >^^-+=?    22^ 
— Y\  ='i  "  ad  nauseam.     It  serves  no 
purpose  for  the  teacher  to  say  that  he 
or  she  can  create   and   sustain  an  in- 
terest in  such  work.   Everyone,  doubt- 
less, has  been  very  much  interested  in 


just  such  problems,  but  if  they  are  of 
intrinsic  value,  then  why  is  it  that  all 
interest  in  them  is  lost  the  moment 
the  pupil  reaches  the  years  of  reason 
and  accountability  ?  A  subject  of 
intrinsic  value  never  loses  its  interest. 
Turning  now  to  the  class  of  prob- 
lems which  deal  with  material  beyond 
the  experience  of  the  pupil,  the  same 
dreary  waste  of  pages  may  be  found. 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  per- 
haps, to  say,  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  so-called  concrete  problems  found 
in  our  arithmetic  deal  with  questions 
of  values.  Now  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that,  while  adult  man  willingly 
subjects  himself  to  the  laws  which  the 
necessities  of  his  social  relations  place 
upon  him,  the  child  does  not  recog- 
nize any  such  bans.  And  since  his 
notion  of  business  necessarily  de- 
velops much  later,  it  follows  that  his 
idea  of  value  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances must  be  late  in  maturing. 
This  is  merely  the  statement  of  a  fact 
with  which  all  are  more  or  less  fami- 
liar. An  average  third-grade  boy  on 
the  south  side  of  a  building  on  a  warm 
spring  day  would  not  exchange  his 
pocketful  of  marbles  for  a  corner  lot 
unless  he  saw  immediate  prospect  of 
reconverting  it  into  marbles  again. 
And  yet  that  same  boy  through  all 
time  has  been  expected  to  solve  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  sale  of  lands  and 
estates  with  all  the  ease  of  a  real 
estate  agent  of  long  experience. 
Of  course  it  will  be  maintained  that 
the  notion  of  value  must  be  developed. 
This  is  true,  but  let  no  one  deceive 
himself  by  supposing  that  he  is  de- 
veloping the  idea  of  value  in  his  pupils 
when  he  is  having  them  solve  abstract 
problems  in  which  incomprehensible 
values  are  handled.  This  fatal  mistake 
of  filling  arithmetics  with  purely  ab- 
stract problems,  and  also  the  so-called 
concrete  problems  which  deal  with  in- 
comprehensible material,  has  reduced 
the  learning  of  arithmetic  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to   the   memorizing  of  a 
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^string  of  disconnected  exercises  which 
cannot  be  remembered  or  applied  be- 
cause they  are  not  associated  in  the 
mind  with  any  intrinsic  thought,  and 
it  has  driven  the  instructor  to  employ 
a  vast  multitude  of  catchpenny  de- 
vices for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a 
few  very  simple  processes.     It  is  one 


of  the  greatest  monstrosities  of  mod- 
ern education  that  the  application  of 
processes  so  few  in  number,  and  so 
simple  as  those  in  arithmetic,  should 
be  so  little  known  and  so  poorly 
understood  by  both  pupil  and  teacher. 
— T/ie  Educational  Review  for  "[fan- 
icary. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  School  Curriculum. — If  we 
^o  not  come  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  to  some  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  high-school  course, 
it  will  be  because  we  cannot  interpret 
the  teachings  of  experience.  Almost 
every  study  and  every  method  of  in- 
struction is  on  trial  somewhere.  The 
American  high  school  has  much 
greater  freedom  of  movement  than 
the  grammar  school,  and  it  has  to  a 
large  extent  availed  itself  of  this 
freedom.  When,  however,  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  have  tried  one 
system  that  the  results  are  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  by 
those  who,  strongly  disbelieving  in 
this  system,  have  tried  one  very  dif- 
ferent, that  their  own  results  are 
almost  ideal,  we  may  reasonably 
■conclude  that  the  lessons  of  educa- 
tional experience  are  very  hard  to 
read,  or  else  that  there  is  no  great 
•difference  in  methods  and  studies  in 
secondary  education.  Men  whose 
feelings  are  strongly  enlisted  in  favor 
of  a  particular  system  will  be  slow  to 
see  that  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory; 
while  how  to  compare  fairly  the 
results  of  different  methods  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  educa- 
tion. So  much  depends  upon  the 
individual  himself  that,  under  any 
system,  pupils  will  grow  up  to  be  men 
and  women  who  will  play  their  parts 
in  life  very  much  according  to  their 
abilities.  Stimulus  and  example 
count  for  sd  much,  also,  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  poor  course  of  study 


with  the  living  force  of  a  great 
teacher  behind  it  than  a  faultless 
curriculum  with  mediocre  instruction. 

In  the  present  condition  of  Ameri- 
can education  there  can  be  no  great 
harm,  indeed,  there  may  be  consider- 
able advantage,  in  having  quite  a 
variation  in  the  high-school  courses 
designed  to  fit  pupils  directly  for 
life.  But  the  practical  advantages 
of  having  a  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college  are 
very  great.  Almost  every  college  has 
some  peculiarities  in  its  requirements  ; 
and  when  a  school  has  to  prepare 
pupils  for  several  colleges,  as  most 
schools  do,  it  is  almost  sure  to  give 
them  a  poorer  preparation  than  if 
they  were  going  to  a  single  institution. 
It  is  remarkable  that  colleges  do  not 
have  a  course  whose  requirements  for 
admission  are  the  subjects  taught  in 
secondary  schools  in  courses  which 
are  not  classical.  Colleges  which 
desire  a  large  number  of  students  bid 
for  them  with  special  or  technical 
courses,  or  with  courses  whose  re- 
quirements for  admission  are  not 
very  substantial.  Colleges  would 
largely  increase  their  number  of 
students  and  do  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  education,  if  they  offered  a 
course  of  study  such  that  the  require- 
ments for  admission  would  be  the 
subjects  ordinarily  taken  by  students 
in  secondary  schools  who  have  no 
definite  intention  of  pursuing  their 
studies  further. 

In  all  our  discussion  of  the  read 
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justnient  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  ^ 
is  well  to  remember  that  society  is 
being  constantly   modified,    that   we 
are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid  and 
often    unforeseen  changes,  and  that, 
as  education  is  to  fit  men  to  live  the 
life  of  their    time,  all   arrangements 
must  be    more    or   less   provisional. 
If  we  are  seeking  for  an  ideal  curri- 
culum,   we    shall  fail,   as  the  wisest 
men  in  all  the  ages  past  have  failed. 
A  healthy  discontent  with  our  present 
circumstances  and  work  is  wise,  but 
it  is  also  wise  not  to   be  too  discon- 
tented.    No     practical     system      of 
education  produces  ideal  results,  and 
it  is  very   easy    to   criticise    present 
work  from  an  ideal  standpoint.     The 
reformer  in  education  always  has  the   ; 
advantage.     The  actual  results   pro- 
duced by    present  arrangements  are 
not  as  good  as   they  might  be  ;  and, 
as  the  substitutes  proposed  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  crucial  test   of 
actual  practice    with    the   weak  and   i 
stubborn  minds  of  children,  it  is  easy 
to  predict  that  under  the  new  system 
there  will  be  no  friction,  and  that  the 
calculated    results    are    sure   to    be 
obtained.     This  is  a  time  of  progress 
and  of    great    pedagogical   activity ; 
but  we  must  not,  after  all,  expect  too 
much  of  it.     Any  arrangement  of  our 
work    will    not   greatly   change    the 
mind    and    character   of  the   child, 
which    is    our  permanent    factor   of 
resistance.     The  path  of  the    school- 
master in  this  generation  and  in  the 
next  is  sure  to  be   set  with  thorns. — 
Frqf.  Roland  S.  Keyser^  in  the  School 
Review  for  March.  \ 


Neglected  Education. — As  the 
subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  true 
teacher  we  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald, 
a  specialist  connected  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
having  special  charge  of  the  data  in 


regard  to  education  as  related  to  the 
abnormal  and  weakling  classes.  His 
remarks  abound  with  useful  hints  and 
suggestions  : 

Now,  education  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  mere  intellectual  instruction  is  not 
sufficient    to    reform     children    who 
spend  one-fourth  of  the  day  in  school 
and    three-fourths   on  the    street    or 
with  criminal,  drunken  or  idle  parents. 
But  are  there   not    reform    schools  ? 
Yes,  but  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  little    children.     Not  a  few  of 
the   inmates    of  reformatories   come 
there  practically  incorrigible,  and  the 
testimony  of  prison  wardens  is  that 
some  of  the  most  hopeless  prisoners 
are  graduates  of  the  reform   schools. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  reform  schools, 
but  in  allowing  children   to   live  the 
first  years  of  their   life  in  surround- 
ings that  almost  predestine  to  crime. 
Reformatories  are  expected  to   erase 
the    indelible    criminal    impressions 
made  upon   children  from  birth,   or 
before,  till  the  age  of  six.     Instead 
of  deserving  criticism  the  wonder  is 
that   reformatories    do   as    much    as 
they  do.     In   brief,  it  is  useless    to 
expect  any  great  decrease   in   crime, 
especially  habitual  crime,   until  very 
young    children    are   properly  cared 
for  ;  that  is,    until  they  receive  the 
moral  and  social  education  of  a  home 
or  home-like  institution.     This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  prevention  of  crime. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  after  a 
child  has  had  this  good  start,  for  there 
are  still  dangers  of  falUng  into  crime. 
The  method  of  prevention   from  this 
stage  on   consists    in   moral,    mental 
and  physical  training,  in  other  words, 
education  in  the  true  sense. 

The  criminally  inclined  are  special- 
ly weak  in  moral  impulse  and  below 
the  average  in  intellect  and  physique. 
The  education  of  the  will  is  the  main 
factor,  but  the  training  of  the  intellect 
and  sentiments  are  necessary  to  this 
end.  The  remedy,  therefore,  for 
crime  must  be    general,  gradual  and 
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constant ;  there  is  no  specific.  Every 
reformatory  is  a  school  in  which 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  moral  and 
industrial  habits,  which  in  the  young 
become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their 
nervous  organization.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  moral  individuals 
when  hypnotized  unconcsiously  resist 
evil  suggestions.  When  passion,  per- 
plexity or  temptation  causes  the  loss 
of  self-control  then  it  is  that  good 
habits  implanted  in  childhood  and 
woven  into  the  constitution  overcome 
evil  and  criminal  impulses.  The  furce 


of  habit  is  as  strong  for  good  as  it  is  for 
evil.  One  of  the  principal  facts  brought 
out  at  the  late  National  Prison  Con- 
gress, at  Baltimore,  was  that  all 
prisons  should  be  reformatories. 
All  men,  no  matter  how  old  in  crime, 
can  at  least  be  improved  and  bene- 
fited. That  is  to  say,  the  best 
prisons  of  the  future  will  be  reforma- 
tory prisons,  and  the  main  means  of 
reform  will  be  the  inculcation  of 
good  mental,  moral,  physical  and 
industrial  habits ;  in  other  words, 
education. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Manners. — Mr.  Ruskin  once  said 
that,  in  his  judgment,  what  is  com- 
monly called  Education  is  little  better 
than  a  training  in  impudence.  With- 
out doubt  the  manners  of  our  child- 
ren leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  we 
constantly  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  school  ought  to  be  the  place  for 
the  formation  of  right  habits  as  well 
as  a  place  of  instruction.  The  aim 
of  education,  according  to  Locke  is, 
"  Health  of  Body,  Virtue,  and  Good 
Breeding,"  and  v/ith  us  it  should  be 
a  "  habit  of  good  action  under  a  sense 
of  duty."  And  of  good  action  the 
obedience,  courtesy,  and  self-control 
which  constitute  good  manners  form 
no  inconsiderable  part.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  system  of  training  to' 
guarantee'them,  but  the  child  can  be 
guided  and  led  into  those  habits  with- 
out which  they  are  impossible.  "Use 
can  almost  change  the  stamp  of 
nature  ;"  the  right  habits  must  be 
formed  in  childhood,  for  no  virtue 
comes  to  man  by  nature.  If  good 
manners  have  not  been  acquired  in 
youth,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
quire them  in  after-life,  and  such  as 
may  be  subsequently  put  on  have  the 
appearance  of  ill  fitting  clothes. 

But  when  all  is  said  we  must  de- 
pend ultimately  upon    the  teachers  : 


"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school." 
If  the  teacher  will  remember  that  in 
every  detail  of  organisation  and 
management  the  moral  end  should 
be  the  end  in  view,  if  he  will  be  care- 
ful always  to  present  a  good  model — 
for  it  is  by  imitation  that  the  child 
begins  those  habits  which  are  to  form 
the  basis  of  its  character — if  he  rea- 
lize that  we  look  to  him  not  merely 
to  produce  what  Mr.  Goschen  has 
termed  "  saleable  knowledge,"  but 
"  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  heart  of  every  child,"  then 
these  minor  morals  to  which  we  have 
referred  would  cause  us  no  anxiety, 
for  the  greater  includes  the  less.  This 
may  seem  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but 
the  highest  profession — and  there  is 
none  higher  than  that  of  educating 
children — must  have  a  high  ideal. 
Discipline  must  depend  upon  the 
moral  authority  of  the  teacher,  and 
in  exercising  his  authority  his  com- 
mands must  have  no  taint  of  personal 
feeling  or  convenience,  but  be  entire- 
ly dependent  on  the  moral  purpose 
of  his  profession  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  words  of  Herbart,  "  we  must 
never  censure  so  as  to  cause  a  boy  to 
lose  his  self-respect." 

It  would,    however,  be     unfair   to 
overlook  the  fact  that  want  of  courtesy 
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and  reverence  is  largely  due  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Freedom  to  develop 
as  one  likes  is  destructive  of  that  re- 
verence which  has  been  called  the 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  education, 
and  without  which  we  may  look  in 
vain  for  gentle  manners.  "  Obedi- 
ence," after  all,  as  Carlyle  said,  "  is 
our  universal  duty  and  destiny,  where- 
in those  who  will  not  bend  must 
break."  And  the  task  of  the  teachers 
will  be  enormously  facilitated  when 
men  have  come  again  to  realize  that 
*'  true  liberty  inscribes  upon  its  shield 
the  knightly  motto,  '  Ich  dien.'  "  It 
would  be  well  alike  for  teacher  and 
scholar  if  upon  the  walls  of  every 
school  these  words  were  found,  and 
those  of  Lacordaire,  "  Write  above 
the  word  '  liberty,'  'obedience  ;'  above 
'  equality,'  '  hierarchy  ;'  above  '  frater- 
nity,' '  veneration  ;'  above  the  august 
symbol  of  rights,  the  divine  symbol 
of  duty." — The  School  Guardian. 

Are  You  Doing  Your  Share? — 
Our  public  school  teachers  are  expect- 
ed to  do  too  much.  In  Canada  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  I 
imagine  they  are  doing  it  reasonably 
well,  yet  the  danger  must  not  be  over- 
looked of  expecting  them  to  do  it  all 
as  far  as  the  education  of  youth  is 
concerned. 

Take  table  habits  for  instance.  No 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  can 
attend  to  them.  Boys  and  girls  are 
permitted  to  eat  in  the  most  outrage- 
ous fashion  by  their  parents.  Greed, 
wastefulness,  a  dozen  different  vices 
may  be  checked  it  the  table,  though 
those  who  make  their  dinner  table 
the  occasion  when  unkind  things 
are  spoken  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take. They  think  if  they  send  their 
children  to  a  good  school  on  week 
days  and  Sunday,  if  they  hire  music 
teachers  and  dancing  masters  they 
have  done  their  duty.  It  is  what  is 
left  for  the  parents  to  do  that  is  being 
most  neglected,  and  I  should   be  de- 


lighted if  some  greater  educational 
authority  than  myself  would  raise  his 
voice  in  denunciation  of  this  damn- 
able proxy  system  which  is  day  after 
day  making  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country  the  factory  product  of  public 
and  Sunday  schools.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  individuality  of  the 
parents,  of  the  race,  if  we  are  to  en- 
trust every  educational  department  of 
life  to  somebody  else  % 

And  right  in  line  with  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  father -who  reads  his 
newspaper  at  home  after  dinner  should 
talk  to  his  children  about  what  is 
happening,  to  keep  them  posted  on 
men  and  the  motives  which  govern 
them,  on  women  and  the  ruin  which 
overtakes  them  if  they  cease  to  be 
what  they  should  be.  Bless  us  all,  is 
the  fireside  of  the  past  vanishing  be- 
fore what  someone  has  called  the 
"hole  in  the  floor?"  Are  we  doing 
everything  mechanically,  co-operative- 
ly, cheaply,  and  forgetting  the  duties 
that  are  supremely  individual  and 
absolutely  necessary? 

It  may  be  said  that  all  parents  can- 
not be  educated,  yet  all  parents  have 
some  education.  Never  was  a  man 
or  woman  so  rough  and  rude  that  he 
or  she  had  not  attractive  qualities  of 
some  sort.  If  they  only  teach  this 
they  are  doing  something  to  prevent 
the  output  of  our  schools  from  being 
a  factory-made  article.  It  is  not  the 
child  who  is  just  the  same  as  every- 
body else  who  succeeds  in  the  highest 
degree ;  it  is  the  child  who  is  himself, 
or  herself,  who  bears  the  impress  and 
has  the  halo  of  a  loving  care  and  of  a 
widening  influence  in  some  direction, 
of  a  parent.  In  this  new  country 
perhaps  we  have  done  the  best  that  we 
could.  Illiteracy  is  rare  and  nice 
culture  is  equally  rare,  but  we  must 
try  to  rise  superior  to  it,  and  the 
question  that  I  am  pressing  is,  are  we 
taking  the  proper  means  to  do  so  ?  I 
have  seen  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors in  this  city  who  have  not  a 
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cultured  manners  as  an  attentive 
waiter  in  a  restaurant.  We  must  try 
to  be  attractive.  It  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  obtaining  a  pretty  veneer, 
but  no  matter  how  good  the  inside  of 
us  may  be  we  must  not  be  repulsive 
on  the  outside  ;  we  must  know  how' 
to  act,  how  to  talk,  and  we  must  have 
something  to  say.  The  age  of  rude- 
ness in  speech  and  conduct  is  past. 
Genius  can  always  be  appreciated,  no 


matter  if  the  man  possessing  it  is  un- 
attractive; but  there  is  very  little 
genius,  and  the  idea  of  our  schools 
and  our  homes  I  imagine  should  be 
that  the  commonplace  person  should 
be  made  .".s  good  and  genuine  and  as 
attractive  as  possible,  and  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  this  must  be  based  on 
home  training  more  than  on  school 
teachers.  —  *'  Don  "  tn  Saturday 
Nisr/if. 
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The  First  Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  the  17th 
December  last  a  short  paper  on  ocean 
steam  navigation  was  read  by  me,  in 
which  I  proved  by  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  first  ship  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  under  steam  was  con- 
structed in  Quebec  by  Canadian 
owners.  Since  that  date  two  articles 
on  the  subject  have  been  published 
in  the  United  States  which  appear  to 
me  especially  to  call  for  notice. 

First  in  T/ie  Popjilar  Science  Mo7ith- 
ly,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for 
January  (page  424),  second  in  The 
Ilhistrated  World'' s  Fair  for  February 
(page  447),  published  by  authority  in 
connection  with  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago.  In  both  publica- 
tions the  memorable  voyage  of  the 
Canadian  steamship  "  Royal  William" 
is  entirely  ignored,  and  the  claim  is 
again  advanced  that  the  first  vessel 
propelled  by  steam  across  the  Atlantic 
was  the  "  Savannah,"  built  in  the 
United  States. 

Having  learned  from  The  Poptdar 
Science  Monthly  that  the  "  Log  of  the 
'  Savannah  '  "  was  to  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington,  on  application 
for  it  I  have  obtained  a  copy  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary. 

The  report  on  rhe  "  Log  of  the 
'  Savannah'  "  is  by  J.  Elfreth  Watkins, 


Curator  of  the  Section  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Engineering.  It  commences 
as  follows  : — "The  first  voyages  of  a 
steamship  across  the  Atlantic  were 
made  in  181 9,  by  the  '  Savannah  '  an 
American  vessel  carrymg  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  manned  by  an  American 
crew.  It  seems  eminently  proper  to 
preserve  an  authentic  record  of  the 
events  connected  therewith  in  our 
national  archives,  particularly  since 
the  original  log-boolc  of  these  voyages 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum," 

I  have  examined  Mr.  Watkins' 
report  with  care,  and  I  find  myself  in 
no  way  called  upon  to  modify  the 
opinions  expressed  by  me  in  the 
paper  read  before  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute. The  log  contains  no  single 
fact  to  place  the  "  Savannah  "  in  a 
better  light  in  the  history  of  steam 
navigation  than  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  assign  to  it.  So  far  as  the  log  fur- 
nishes information  it  confirms  the 
view  I  had  formed  that  the  "  Savan- 
nah "  was    practically  a  sailing  ship. 

During  most  of  the  period  of  the 
voyage  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool 
she  was  propelled  by  wind  and  not  by 
steam ;  on  her  homeward  voyage 
steam  was  not  employed.  I  correctly 
stated  in  my  paper  that  a  contrivance 
set  in  motion  by  steam  had  been 
used  for  giving  motion  to  the  ship  in 
smooth  water  when  the  wind   failed. 
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The  additional  power  consisted  of  i 
paddles  capable  of  being  folded  to-  j 
gether  and  removed  from  the  ship's 
sides  and  stowed  on  deck.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Watkins  confirms  the 
views  held  that  the  propelling  con- 
trivance was  of  a  makeshift  or  tem- 
porary character.  We  meet  entries 
in  the  log  denoting  the  fact,  such  as 
•'  got  steam  up,  and  it  came  to  blow 
fresh  ;  we  took  the  wheels  in  on  deck 
in  thirty  minutes,"  (p.  629).  "  8 
a.m. — Folded  up  the  wheels  and 
stowed  the  wheels,"  (p.  629).  "  At 
8  a.m.  took  off  the  wheels  in  20 
minutes,"  (p.  632).  Likewise  in  the 
statement  of  Capt.  Steven  Rogers, 
the  sailing  master  (p.  637),  we  learn 
that  the  vessel  was  brought  from 
steam  to  canvas  in  15  minutes,  by  the 
watch.  The  character  of  the  machin- 
ery is  confirmed  by  the  publication 
of  the  account  book,  which  contains 
a  record  of  the  original  charges  made 
against  the  "  Savannah  "  for  its  con- 
struction by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Speedwell  Iron  Works,  New  York, 
(pages  618  to  621).  The  total  cost 
of  the  machinery  is  showif  to  be 
$3,704.50,  while  the  ship  alone  cost 
about  $46,300.  On  the  return  of  the 
"  Savannah "  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  all  the  machinery  was 
removed  and  sold  for  $1,600,  and 
applied  to  other  uses,  furnishing  the 
undeniable  proof  that  its  application 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been 
designed  had  not  been  successful. 

The  log  shows  that  the  "  Savan- 
nah"  left  the  City  of  Savannah  on 
May  22nd,  for  Liverpool,  and  that 
she  used  her  paddles  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  smooth  water  of  the  river; 
when  the  pilot  left  the  vessel,  they 
were  unshipped  and  not  again  put  in 
place  until  May  30th,  when  they  were 
worked  for  ten  hours.  Mr.  Watkins 
furnishes  a  summary  of  the  several 
occasions  on  which  the  paddles  were 
at  work  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  voyage  to  Liverpool  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates,  (p.  633). 


Got  Steam  up. 
May  30th,  8  a.m. 
June  It,  8  a,m. 
Jnne  6th,  8  a.m. 
June  9th,  8  a.m. 
Junelith.io  a.m. 
June  i6th,  8  p.m. 


Shut  Steam  off.       Hours. 

May    30th,  6  p.m.  10 

June     2nd,   2  a.m.  18 

June    6th,  12  p.m.  16 

June    9th,  12     m.  4 

Juue  nth,  12  p.m.  14 

June  17th,     2  p.m.  18 


Total  hours 80 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  mistake  into  which  various  writers 
on  the  subjects  have  fallen,  and 
which  I  have  myself  repeated  in  the 
absence  of  better  information.  It  has 
been  frequently  stated  that  the  "  Sa- 
vannah" was  driven  by  steam  on 
eighteen  days  of  her  voyage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  log,  the  engines  were 
worked  on  eight  separate  days,  not 
eightee?i,  and  on  no  occasion  for  a 
whole  day  of  24  hours.  Mr.  Watkins' 
points  out  that  the  ship  "  came  to 
anchor  off  Liverpool,  29  days,  11 
hours,  from  Savannah,  during  which 
time  the  vessel  had  run  under  steam 
eighty  hours."  That  is  to  say,  the 
"  Savannah  "  used  her  paddles  as  a 
means  of  propulsion  3  days,  8  hours, 
— on  a  voyage  of  29  days,  11  hours. 
The  "  Savannah  "  remained  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  several  weeks,  then 
proceeded  to  the  Baltic,  calling  at 
Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg  and  Copen- 
hagen, before  she  returned  to  the 
United  States.  I  copy  the  following 
from  a  brief  account  of  her  voyage 
from  the  Baltic  to  Savannah  in  Mr. 
Watkins'  report  (page  635). 

"  The  homeward  passage  was  a 
stormy  one  ;  heavy  winds,  rough  sea, 
gales  and  storms  being  almost  daily 
noted  in  the  log.  The  engines  were 
not  used  during  any  part  of  the  re- 
turn trip  until  the  30th  of  November 
(the  fortieth  day  alter  leaving  Aren- 
dale,  Norway),  when  Capt  Rogers 
'  took  on  a  pilot  inside  the  bar,'  and 
at  10  a.m.  anchored  in  the  Savannah 
River  and  furled  sails  on  the  flude 
tide,  got  under  way  with  steam  and 
went  up  and  anchored  off  the  town. 
Thus  the  '  Savannah '  safely  and 
triumphantly  returned  to  her  home 
port." 
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The  publication  of  the   log  of   the 
"  Savannah,"  makes  it  clear   beyond 
all    question   that  the    ship  did  not 
make  the  first  or  any   voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  by   steam  power.     The 
*'  Savannah"  had    a  primitive  contri- 
vance such  as  has  been  described,  by 
which  the  vessel  could    be  propelled 
by  steam  in  quiet  water,  but  she   was 
constructed  for  navigating  the  open 
ocean  as  a  sailing  ship  only,    and  as 
such  she  practically  made   both    out- 
ward and   homeward  voyages.     The 
history  of  the    "  Savannah"  gathered 
from  the  publication    issued  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  shows  that   she 
was  designed  originally  for  a   saiUng 
ship  ;  that  after  her  construction  was 
completed,    shifting   paddles    to    be 
driven  by  steam  were  added;  in  1819 
she  crossed  and  recrossed  the    Atlan- 
tic,  the     double    voyage    occupying 
about  70  days,  of  v/hich    period    the 
vessel  was  only  three  days  and    eight 
hours  under  steam.     The  "  Savannah" 
posed  as  a  steamship  one  season  and 
was  then  divested  of  her   machinery, 
after  which  as  long  as    she    remained 
afloat  she  ran  between  New  York  and 
Savannah  as  a  sailing  packet. 

The  claim  set  up  for  the  "  Savan- 
nah" to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  ship  propelled  across  the  Atlan- 
tic by  steam  is  thus  swept  away.  I 
have  already  submitted  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  actual  pioneer  of  trans- 
Atlantic  steam  service,  and  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Cunard  and  other  mag- 
nificent vessels  of  that  class,  was  be- 
yond all  question  the  steamship 
"  Royal  William,"  a  steamship  de- 
signed by  a  native  of  the  city  of  Que- 
bec, constructed  in  the  shipyard 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Citadel,  and 
sent  to  sea  by  the  enterprise  of  Cana- 
dian merchants. — Sandford  Fleming, 
C.  M.  G.  in  The  Quebec  Gazette. 


eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  be 
visible  in  Africa  and  South  America. 
One  English  expedition  will  start  for 
Africa  arriving  at  Bathurst  on  April  2, 
just  a  fortnight  before  the  ecHpse 
comes  off,  Another  one  will  go  to 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  The  French 
will  send  an  expedition  to  Joel,  Africa, 
and  Harvard  college,  one  to  Chile. 
This  eclipse  will  be  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  important  of  the  century. — 
The  School  yournal. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  TREE. 


AN   ARBOR   DAY   SONG    BY   H.     C.    BUNNER- 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky  ; 
He  plants  the  flsg  of  breezes  free  ; 
The  shaft  of  heauiy,  towering  high  ; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  and  mother-crooa  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard — 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain. 
And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again  ; 
He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain  ; 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage  ; 
The  harvest  of  a  coming  age  ; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 
He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good — 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land— 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

—  The  Century  for  April. 


An  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — The 
English  and  French  are  making  great 
preparations  for   observations    of  the 


To  cultivate  kindness  is  a  great 
part  of  the  business  of  Hfe. — Dr. 
Johnso'/i. 

Better  a  litde  chiding  than  a  great 
deal  of  heart-break — Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.,  v.  j. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Convention  of  the  Education 
Association  for  Ontario,  1893,  was  a 
great  success.  Every  one  present 
and  competent  to  judge  from  person- 
al experience  admitted  this  fact  with- 
out any  hesitation.  In  every  depart- 
ment there  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  in  making  this  statement,  we  do 
not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Association 
is  now  composed  of  every  class  of 
workers  in  public  and  private  educa- 
tion. The  College  and  High  School 
department  was  particularly  strong 
in  numbers,  ability  ajid  experience. 

The  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities were  missed  from  this,^  the 
great  educational  gathering  of  the 
year.  These  gentlemen  limit  very 
much  their  own  usefulness  and 
weaken  the  v/ork  ot  the  graduates  of 
their  Universities  by  not  being 
present  to  co-operate  in  every  way 
with  the  earnest  workers  of  Ontario 
in  the  important  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  question  which  commanded 
most  attention  from  the  Departments 
was  that  of  the  programme  of 
studies.  All  the  Departments  join 
in  saying  that  there  are  too  many 
subjects  on  the  programme  of  studies. 
The  public  school  men,  whether 
inspectors  or  teachers  seem  to  think 
that  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
High  Schools  should  be  on  the  work 
assigned  to  the  fifth  class  and  not  on 
the  subjects  of  the  fourth  class  in  the 
public  schools.  The  crv  from  all 
quarters  is  bck  of  scholarship. 

This  deficiency  is  said  to  be  found 
also  in  our  graduates,  at  least  in  those 
of  them  who  desire  to  become  teach- 
ers. What  is  the  cause  of  this  lack 
of  preparation  for  the  work  of  Ufe  ? 
Too  much  hurry  :  Drive.  The  Pub- 
lic School  teacher   is  driven  to  pass 


his  pupils  through  the  entrance  ex- 
amination to  the  High  School.  The 
High  School  master  is  driven  to  pre- 
pare his  pupils  to  pass  departmental 
examinations  to  get  certificates  or  the 
matriculation  examination.  The  re- 
sult is,  general  dissatisfaction. 

The  masters  in  our  High  Schools, 
when  they  consider  their  own  work, 
are  ill  at  ease ;  the  professors  in  our 
colleges  are  sure  much  better  work 
should  be  done  by  them  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

In  our  educational  work,  if  it  is  to 
be  worthy  of  ourselves,  we  must  have 
more  thoroughness — wider  culture; 
we  must  have  less  specialism,  less 
drive.— We  must  have  scholarship; 
schools  must  have  skilled  teachers. 
But  let  us  not  forget  these  are 
precious  and  very  costly  things.  To 
have  these,  the  ripe  fruit  of  human 
effort,  requires  time,  ability  and 
larger  expenditure  of  money  thau 
Canada  has  hitherto  seen.  In  pub- 
lic estimation,  material  wealth  must 
consent  to  take  third  or  fourth  place. 

There  are  many  things  more  valuable 
for  humanity  than  those  things  which 
bulk,  at  bulk,  at  present,  largely  to 
the  eye  of  the  public.  "  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone." 

We  draw  attention  10  the  Educational 
tour  in  Europe  announced  in  this  issue.  It 
certainly  affords  to  teachers  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  knowledge  and  widening 
their  culture.  In  a  lecture  given  recently 
to  the  teachers  of  Toronto,  Principal  Grant 
said,  "  By  all  means  visit  first  the  old 
historic  lands  in  order  to  see  and  learn  what 
man  has  done."  In  Germany,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  every  step  is  replete  with  in- 
terest as  regards  the  past,  as  well  as  pleasure 
in  the  present.  j» 

A  word  might  be  said  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  excursion.  Every  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  return 
for  the  expenditure  involved,  and  those  who 
aviil  themselves  of  it  will  have  no  respon- 
sibility and  all  the  pleasure. 
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SEAFORTEi    COLL.    INST. 
Primary  Class — March  i8g^. 

EXAMINER — C.    CLARKSON,  B.A. 

(a)  "  Mighty  victor,  mijshty  loid  !  "  etc. 

1,  Write  down  this  number  from  memory. 
Punctuate  carefully. 

2,  Explain  the  relation  of  this  part  to  the 
whole  poem.  Do  this  first  with  reference 
to  the  symmetricil  struc;ure,  second  wi'h 
regard  to  the  connection  of  thoughts.  Try 
to  be  brief  and  clear. 

3,  Explain  the  general  meaning  of  the 
passage  by  reference  to  English  History. 
Do  this  line  by  line. 

4,  Select  lo  words  anJ  give  their  ety- 
mology and  their  exact  meaning  as  here 
used  by  the  poet. 

5,  Name  and  explain  every  figure  in  the 
passage,  and  state  the  effect  each  figure  is 
intended  to  produce  on  the  reader. 

(b)  Quote  a  Sonnet  and  (6)  point  out  its 
metrical  structure  and  state  (7)  the  gene.al 
laws  to  which  it  conforms. 

8.  In  your  sonnet  show  how  the  leading 
idea  is  developed  by  stating  precisely  what 
the  leading  idea  is,  what  rhetorical  principle 
is  used  to  expand  and  impress  the  idea,  and 
how  it  appeals  to  the  reader's  emotions  by 
its  truth  and  beauty. 

(c)  By  means  of  quotations  and  remarks 
establish  (9)  the  distinction  between  Epic 
and  Dramatic  poetry.  (10)  What  element 
is  common  to  both  ?     Give  examples. 

(d)  Quote  from  memory  some  lines — 4  at 
least — from  poems  which  come  under  the 
following  heads  : 

11.  A  fragmentary  poem,  which  re- 
sembles a  broken  monument. 

12.  An  imaginative  poem  that  sounds 
like  a  riddle  or  a  fairy  tale, 

13.  A  melodious  poem  with  a  veiled 
meaning. 

14.  A  poem  in  which  the  sublime  and 
the  ludicrous  are  conjoined. 

15.  A  poem  founded  on  human  interest 
and  full  of  pathos. 


(e)  From  the  Trial  Scene  quote  a  few 
lines  containing  : 

16.  A  touch  of  sublimity  ; 

17.  A  stroke  of  wit  ; 

18.  A  sally  of  humor : 

19.  A  piece  of  sarcasm  ; 
2  J.   A  prose  passage. 

Note — 12  questions  questions  only  to  be 
attempted — 9  marks  for  each. 

CLASSICS. 

By  Principal  Strang,  Collegiate  Institute, 
Goderich. 

1.  Translate  idiomatically. 

(a)  Militibus  permisit  si  opus  esse  arbi- 
trarentur  uti  hoc  facerent. 

(b)  Legatum  certiorem  fecerunt  Gallos 
oppidi  oppugnandi  consilium  cepisse. 

(c)  Accedebat  quoi  montem  ab  hostibus 
leneri  nobis  persuasum  habsbamus. 

(d)  Majori  tamen  parti  placuit,  hoc 
reservato  ad  extremum  cjnsilio,  interim 
rei  eventum  experiri. 

(e)  Nonnullae  hujusmodi  senteniiae 
dicebantur  ut  impedimenus  relictis  eruptione 
facta  ad  salutem  contenderent. 

2.  Give  idiomatic  Latin  equivalents  for 
'to  fight  a  battle,'  'despairing  of  safety,' 
'  he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  fear 
an  a' tack, '  'your  safety  depends  on 
your  valour,'  '  to  take  possession  of  the 
heights  which  commanded  the  camp,' 
'  supplies  could  not  reach  them  owing  to  the 
blockading  of  the  roads.'  '  other  fresh  men 
took  their  places,'  '  they  surrounded  and 
slew  the  barbarians.' 

3.  Change  to  oratio  recta,  "Si  velit  suos 
recipere,  obsides  sibi  remittat." 

Transla'e  chapter  16  into  good  idiomatic 
English. 

1.  Totius.  What  other  adjectives  form 
heir  genitive  in  this  way  ? 

2.  Aliquid  consilii .  Give  a  list  of  other 
neuter  pronouns  or  adjectives  similarly 
followed  by  the  genitive? 

3.  Reciperent.     Account  for  the  mood. 

4.  Quo  conservarelur.  Why  quo  rather 
than  ut  ? 
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5.  Quo  proelio,  reliquum  tempus.  Give 
tne  corresponding  plural  forms. 

6.  Vendidit.  Derive.  What  compounds 
cf  do  are  of  the  thiid  conjugation  ? 

7.  Iti  quos.  What  difference  between 
Latin  and  English  idiom  does  this  ex- 
emplify ? 

8.  Jus  le^atorum.     Explain  the  reference. 

9.  Distinguish  reliqid  and  7-ellqui ;  d  di 
and  dadi. 

10.  Give  all  the  infinitive  foims  of 
cogerenl,  and  all  the  participles  of  reciperent. 

11.  Translate  into  Latin  (a)  when  this 
town  is  taken  we  shall  have  no  place  to 
betake  ourselves  to.  (/')  The  barbarian^ 
promised  to  observe  the  rights  of  ambassadors 
very  carefully,  (c)  We  have  no  means  of 
defending  this  place    against   the  barbarians. 

QUESTIONS   ON  C^SAR. — BOOK  III. 

Translate  chapter  10  into  good  idiomatic 
English, 

1.  Gerendi.  Is  this  the  gerund  or  the 
gerundive  ?  Give  your  reasons  for  thinking 
so. 

2.  Supra.  Why  this  word  rather  than 
an  tea  ? 

3.  Equitum,  Is  this  a  subjective  or  an 
objective  genitive  ?     Why  ? 

4.  RebelUs,  defectio.  Distinguish  clearly. 
To  what  would  tumultus  [seivili  tumultu, 
Bk.  I,  chap.  40)  be  applied  ? 

5.  Hac  parte  neglecta.  Expand  into  a 
Latin  clause, 

6.  Incilabant  putavit.  Account  for  the 
change  of  tense. 

7.  Compare  novis,  celeriter,  latius. 

9.  Mohiliter.  How  are  adverbs  usually 
formed  ? 

9.  Exemplify  from  the  chapter  the  forma- 
tion of  nouns  by  affixes. 

10.  Wii  e  the  participles  of  odisse,  the 
present  infinitive  passive  of  facta  and 
neglecta,  the  perfect  indicative  of  intelligeret, 
and  the  present  subjunctive  of  datis. 

11.  Translate  into  Latin  {a)  We  must  not 
overlook  these  parts. 

(/^)  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  detain 
Roman  knights. 

(c)  We  are  all  naturally  fond  of  these 
things. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

EXERCISES   IN   ENGLISH. 

[a)  Not  once  or  twice  in   our    fair   island 

story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory 
He  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with    toil   of  heart  and    knees  and 

hands, 
Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light 

has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 
Shall  find  the    toppling  crags  of  Duty 

scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining    tablelands. 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and 

sun. 

[b]  We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  towards  eternity, 

Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  ore  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to   do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 

Tennyson.—"  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

1.  Write  out  in  full  the  clauses  of  (a)  to 
which  the  following  words  belong,  he,  pre- 
vailed, are,  classify  each  and  give  its 
relation. 

2.  Classify  the  following  words  and  give 
the  syntactical  relation  of  each,  once,  fol- 
lowing, on,  upward,  scaled,  close.  Himself. 

3.  Classify  each  of  the  preposition  phrases 
in  (fl)  according  to  its  grammatical  value, 
and  give  its  relation. 

4  Point  out  and  explain  any  figures 
occurring  in  (,2). 

5.  Express  as  clearly  as  you  can  in  your 
own  words,  and  without  figuratii^e  lan- 
guage, the  meaning  of  the  last  seven  lines 
of(«). 

6.  Write  out  in  full  each  of  the  sub- 
ordinate clauses  in  {h\,  classify,  and  give  the 
relation. 

7.  Classify  the  following  words  and  i^ive 
the  grammatical  relation  of  each,  settling, 
uplifted,  high,  for,  one,  there,  victor. 

8.  Form  as  many  derivatives  as  y(  u  can 
from  each  of  the  followirg,  heart,  revere, 
doubt,  true,  noble. 

9.   Exemplify     the     difference     between 
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Inflection,  Derivation,  and  Compasition, 
using  the  words  hi^h  2nd  work  as  simple 
forms. 

10.  Exemplify  the  different  grammatical 
values  the  vioids  long, /ar,  and  shining  may 
have. 

11.  Justify  the  use  of  shall  find  instead 
of  will  find  in  {a). 

Point  out  any  grammatical  errors  and  mis- 
used words  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
make  the  necessary  changes. 

(a)  I  meant  to  have  asked  him  what  hotel 
they  were  stopping  at. 

{b)  If  he  don't  come  before  ?even  I  will 
have  to  go  alone. 

(f)  Neither  he  nor  Tom  were  willing  to 
go  without  I  would  pay  their  fare. 

{d)  Judging  from  their  report  the  Com- 
mittee has  taken  a  different  view  of  the 
case  to  the  one  generally  held. 

{e)  Whom  did  you  say  looked  kind  of 
surprised  ? 

(/)  Sometimes  he  would  lay  awake  half 
the  night,  thinking  over  the  events  that  had 
transpired  during  the  day. 

Point  out  any  thing  faulty  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  sentences,  and 
make  the  necesssary  changes. 

{a)  I'll  leave  a  prescription  to  rub  the  arm 
with. 

(b)  He  had  been  planning  to  make  his 
escape  for  a  long  time. 

{c)  Clergymen  are  more  apt  than  those 
of  any  other  profession  to  fall  into  this 
habit. 

{d)  It  is  most  efficacious  when  taken 
asting  and  mixed  with  water. 

{e)  He  started  for  the  fair  next  morning, 
accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  of  the 
household  and  the  colt. 

(/)  Our  information  comes  from  a  gentle- 
man living  on  W.  street,  and  who  is  strongly 
iuterested  in  such  matters. 

(^)  This  belief  is  based  on  two  supposi- 
tions which  are  tacitly  taken  for  granted, 
but  both  of  them  as  I  hope  to  show  are 
erroneous. 

{h)  The  student  is  allowed  to  select  any 
five  of  these,  thereby  giving  him  a  much 
better  chance  of  success. 


Point  out  the  ambiguity  in  each    of  the 
following  sentences. 

{a)  That  alone  will  convince  me. 

(b)  He  will  lose  no  time  in  doing  that. 

(c)  He   had   written    directions    for  each 
case. 

(d)  She  and  I  think  differently. 

{e)  Have  you  forgotten^  how  much  you 
owe  her  ? 

(/)  I  left  him  to  tinish  my  work. 

{£)  I  don't  like  to  do  it  for  that  reason. 

(K)  I  could  tell  you  of  some  more  noted 
instances. 

(i)  She  gave  her  money  for  that  very 
purpose. 

(/)  They  left  the  city  unharmed. 

{k)  Most  eminent  physicians  have  held 
that  view. 

(/)  It's  strange  how  little  things  of  that 
sort  affect  him. 

(w)  He  would  have  died  if  I  hadn't  given 
it  to  him. 

(«)  I  understand  how  to  teach  it  better 
than  I  once  did, 

(0)  He  acted  so  as  to  leave  that  im- 
pression. 

(/)  He  isn't  to  be  frightened  in  that   way. 

{q)  My  appearance  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

{r)  It  looks  as  much  like  a  wolf  as  a  dog. 

Express  the  following  in  simple  and 
natural  language. 

{a)  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  address 
a  few  observations. 

(3)  They  were  making  preparations  to 
proceed  to  the  sanctuary. 

(c)  The  operatives  were  demanding  ad- 
ditional remuneration. 

{d)  The  conflagration  was  assuming  pro- 
portions of  considerable  magnitude. 

{e)  They  had  donned  the  Kabilaments  of 
grief. 

(/)  Purchased  from  an  itinerant  vendor. 

What  are  the  chief  requisites  of  a  well 
constructed  sentence  ?  Criticize  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  and  show  how  it  may  be  im- 
proved by  breaking  it  into  two  and  partly 
reconstructing  it. 

"  He  did  not  take  his  refusal  to  heart, 
but  within    a  week  became  acquainted   with 
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a  young  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was 
past  what  might  be  called  the  marriageable 
age,  but  who  wanted  to  tnatry  for  the  sake 
of  a  home,  ard  having  proposed  to  her, 
was  accepted." 

EAST      MIDDLESEX      PROMOTION 
AND  REVIEW  EXAMINATIONS. 

Grammar — Time,  sYz  hours. 
Limit  of  Work. — The  sentence,  clause, 

and  phrase.   Classification  of  parts  of  speech. 

Analyais  and  parsing.     (The  first  twenty-six 

essons  of  the  authorized  text-book. 

Insist  on  neat  and  legible  writing.     One 

mark  off  for  every  mistake  in  the  spelling. 

1.  Analyze  as  fully  as  you  can. 

{a)  Careful  farmers  till  their  fields  well. 
\b)  Slowly  up  the  steep  hill  the  old  horse 
limped. 

(c)  Me  an  idle  boy  you   never  more  shall 

meet. 

{d)  Trust  me. 

(e)  In  the  year  1492  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, an  Italian  by  birth  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Spanish  Court,  discovered  the  Ameri- 
can continent.     (4) 

2.  Supply  the  ellipses ;  copy  the  sen- 
tences in  full  ;  underline  the  supplied  words  : 

(a) goes  to  our  school. go 

to  our  school. 

(/,) opens  at  nine  o'clock. 

open  at  nine  o'clock.     (4) 

3.  Copy  the  sentences,  choose  and  under- 
line the  right  word  : 

,  ,   ^,       .        I    sweet 
(«)  She  sings  I  ^^.^^jjy 

I  sweet 
1  sweetly 


the  rose 


smells 

{b)  The  fox 

boy 


saw 
seen 

saw 
seen 


{c)  I 


did 
done 
correct  I 
coirectly   | 

(d)  He  had  I 
the  storm 


the  boy  before  the 
the  fox. 
all  the  problems 


went 
gone 
came 
come 


home     before 


4.  Rule  three  columns   heading  them  (i) 
joining  words,  (2)  asserting  words,  (3)  names- 


Arrange    the    words   in  the   following  sen- 
tences in  the  colureins. 

Some  large  old  pear  trees  bear  fruit  eveiy 
year,  and  this  one  has  sometimes  so  heavy 
load  that  the  branches  break  badly.     (14) 

5.  Arrange  in  three  columns  headed 
Qualifying,  Quantifying  and  Pronominal, 
the  adjectives  found  in  the  forej^oing  sen- 
tence, and  further  distinguish  the  pro- 
nominal adjectives  by  writing  after  them — 
pass  ,  dem.,  inter.,  rel.,  or  indef.,  as  the  case 
may  b?.     (9) 

6.  Expand  the  following  abbreviated  com- 
pound sentence  into  four    simple    sentences  ; 

John  and  Katie  go  to  school,  and  help 
their  mother  in  the  evenings.     (8) 

7.  Copy  the  dependent  clauses  in  the  fol- 
lowing complex  sentences,  tell  what  words 
the  noun  clauses  are  the  subject  or  object  of 
and  what  words  the  adjective  and  adverb 
clauses  modify: 

(a)  I  bow  to  those  who  bow  to  me, 

{b)  That  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  is  doubtful. 

{c)  The  boy  was  standing  where  he  is  now 
when  I  first  saw  him. 

{d)  That  is  the  exact  spot  where  I  found 
the  knife  which  you  lost. 

{e)  Where  he  is  buried  is  not  now  known. 
(21) 

8.  Tell  what  words  each  of  the  phrases  in 
the  following  sentences  modifies  and  whether 
it  is  used  as  an  adverb  or  an  adjective : 

The  path  to  the  gate  is  bordered  with 
flowers.  In  the  evening  the  French  children 
across  the  road  come  here  to  play  with  us. 
(10) 

Count  100  marks  a  full  paper  ;  jj  minimum 
to  pass. 

Literature. 
Note, — Juniors  will  take  the    first  five. 
Seniors   last  jive,    questions.     Neatness,    6 
marks  for  each  class.     Value,   loo. 

I.  Give  fully  in  your  own  words  the  les'^on 
story  in  OMi?  of  the  following: — The  Farmer 
and  the  Fox,  The  Heroic  Serf,  The  Otter. 
(10) 

2  "  Meek-faced  anemones,  drooping   and 
sad  ; 
Great  yellow  violets  smiling    out  glad  ! 
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Buttercups'  faces  beaming  and  bright  ; 
Clovers,    with  bonnets — some   red   and 
some  whi'e."     (10) 

(a)  Fully  explain,  by  writing  each  line 
separately  in  your  own  language,  the  de- 
sciptionhere  given  of  the  four  flowers  named. 
(12) 

(b)  Show  the  meaning  and  suitability  of 
the  following  as  used  in  these  lines  : — 
"Meek-faced,"  "sad,"  "yellow,"  "smil- 
ing,"   "beamiog,"      "bonnets,"    "white." 

(14). 

3.  (a)  Give  the  title  of  the  four  poems 
which  begin  thus  : — 

"I've  a  guinea  I  can  spend." 

"  Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime." 

"  It  was  a  summer  evening." 

"  O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home." 

(8) 

(b)  Give  the  substance  of  any  one  of  them. 
(12) 

(c)  Quote  accurately  as  to  fortn  and  lan- 
guage, three  veises  from  any   one  of   them. 

4.  (a)  In  the  lesson  entitled  "A  Narrow 
Escape,"  give  what  particulars  you  can  re- 
specting the  person  who  forms  the  chief 
subject. 

(b)  Substitute  words  of  your  own  for 
"Here  he  met  with  an  adventure  which 
nearly  terminated  his  earthly  existence." 

(c)  "  The  frenzied  animal  seized  him  by 
the  shoulder."  Give  the  meaning.  How 
and  why  frenzied  ? 

(d)  "  The  shock  caused  a  momentary 
arguish."  What  shock?  Compare  the 
meaning  of  "  anguish"  as  here  used  with  its 
meaning  in  "  His  anguish  at  the  death  of  his 
child  was   intense."     (5x4  =  20) 

5.  Give  words  opposite  in  meaning  to  the 
following  words,  retaining  as  far  as  possible 
the  verbal  form,  that  is  to  say,  noun  words 
for  nouns,  etc.  : — Backward,  Slope,  Slowly, 
Pleasure,  Delicate,  Plentiful,  Fiercely,  A- 
sist.  Active,  Cunning,  Seldom,  Leisure, 
Within,  Odd,  Approached,  Swiftness,  Bleak, 
Longer,  Comfort,  Pursue.     (20) 

6.  "  Though  the  road  be  long  and  dreary, 
And  the  goal  be  out  of  sight. 

Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary  : 
Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right."     (6) 


(a)  Give  the  title  of  the  poem  from  which 
this  verse  is  taken.     (2) 

(b)  Fuliy  explain  "road,"  "long  and 
weary,"  "goal,"  "out  of  sight,"  "foot  it," 
"  strong  or  weary,"  "  the  right."     (14) 

(c)  Rewrite  the  stanza  in  good  prose, 
showing  that  you  clearly  understand  the 
meaning  of  all  the  parts.     (6) 

7.  G've  (1)  the  title  of  the  four  poems 
which  begin  thus  : 

"  The  splendor  fails  on  caslle  walls." 
"  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree." 
"  By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain." 
"  Whither,  midst  falling  dew."    (8) 

(b)  Give  the  substance  of  any  one  of  these 
poems.     (10) 

(c)  Quote  accurately  as  to  form  and  lan- 
guage, three  verses  from  any  one  of  them. 
(10) 

8.  (a)  Fully  describe  the  thermometer 
under  the  following  heads: —  (i)  How 
constructed,  (2)  How  graduated,  (3)  U  es. 
(9) 

(b)  Explain  as  u?ed  in  the  lesson  :  "  tern- 
perature,"  "expansion,"  "bulb,"  "freezing 
point,"  "  boiling  point,"  "  zero."     (12) 

9.  "Thou'rt  gone  ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;   yet  on 

my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk   the  lesson  thou    hast 
given."     (9) 

(a)  Of  whom  or  what  are  these  lines  writ- 
ten?    (3) 

(b)  Explain  "  abyss  of  heavcn,"  "swallow 
ed,"  "thy  form,"   "sunk."      (8) 

(c)  "The  Lesson."  Give  the  lesson 
referred  to,  in  your  own  words.     (4) 

TRIGONOMETRY.  (1892) 

SENIOR  l.'^kNUHi—Continned. 

12 

2.  (b)  sin  (90°+  o.)=zoiO-=~ 

C)s(9y'-h")  =   -  sina=-  — 


sin  (180° -a)  =sin  a  = 


13 


cos  (180"'  -  a)  =  -  cos  «=  - 


13 
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,,.  .  .11  +  7         II -7 

3.  (a) sin  7"  +  sin  II "=  2  sin cos 

2  2 

o^      ro    .       ^13  +  5/3      5J3-3/3 
cos  3^+ cos  5/3=2  cos  — 1-- cos  _1 L 

2  2 

=  2  cos  4  ^  COSyg 

=  -  2  sin  ;z  a  sin  3  o 


cos  0  -  sin  d  =  cos  <1>  -  cos 


(i-«) 


3.  (1^)  sin   10°.  cos  50"=  I J  sin  (50+10) 
-sin  (50-io)j- 

—  \  (sin  60"  -sin  40") 
cos  J  d  .  sin  I  0= J  I  sin  (i  rf+ 1  0)  -  sin 

sin  7a  .  sin  5a=Mcos  (7a  -  5a)  -  cos  (7a 

+  5«)} 

=  i(cos  2a  -  cos  12  a) 
sin  (a +  5)  cos  («-/?)  =  ^  jsin  2a  +  sin  2/3} 

cos   (  —  +a)   sin(7r-tt)^    j  sin  ("T+ttJ 

-sin  I  —  -  -n^-zaj  \ 


4.    (a)  Bookwork. 

(^)  cos  a  =  cos  Q.  cos  7  + sin  /?.  sin  7.  cos  ^ 
a  =  cos  ^.  cos  y  +  sin  /?.  sin  7(1-2 


*l) 


M 


•.•  2  sin  (3.  sin  /.  sin  — =  cos  y3.    cos  7  + 
sin  /3.  sin—  y  cos  a. 

•.•  2  sin /3,  sin  7.  sin  —  =  cos(5-7)  — cos  « 

^^              a-/3  +  y 
•.  ■  2  sin  /3.  sin  7.  sin  ~  =  2  sin sin 

g  +  /3  -  7 
2 

^^  a-)3  +  7 

•••  sin  ^.    sin  7.     sin  —  =:sin .sin 

'  2  2 

o+^-y 

2 

cos  c  =  cos  y3  cos  7  + sin  ^.  sin  7.  cos  A. 

cos  a  =  cos  /3.  cos  7+sin  /?.  sin  7.     (2  cos 

•.•  2  Sin  /?.    sin  7.    cos    — =cos  o.  -  cos 

(/J  +  a)-7 

■      o      •  ""^      ^    ■     a  +  i3+y 

•.  •  2  Sin  0.  sin  7.  cos  ~  =  2  sin  . — !- — '- 
2  2 

.    /3  +  7-a 

sin  i 

2 

■     /?     .  '^      .    a  +  y8  +  y.    . 

•.    sin  p.  sin  y.  cos   —  =  sin '—  sin 

2  2 

^  +  y-a 
2 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Mrs.  Catherwood's  delightful  story  of 
"  Old  Kaskaskia  "  is  all  too  short,  being  con- 
cluded in  the  April  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Two  collections  of  hitherto  un- 
published let'ers  appear  in  this  issue,  those  of 
VVi'liam  H3zlitt  and  those  written  by  Henry 
Pelham,  dealing  with  Boston  affairs  from 
1770 — 1775.  A  plaintive  and  somewhat 
odd  short  story  is  "  Miss  Tom  and  Peepsie" 
by  A.  M.  Etwell.  "  Betwixt  a  Smile  and  a 
Tear  "  is  a  graceful  prose  paper  by  Edith 
M.  Thomas. 

Admirers    of     Phillips    Brooks    will    be 


grateful  to  the  New  England  Magazine 
which  in  its  April  number  publishes  "  The 
late  Bishop's  Dedicatory  Sermon  in  Trinity 
Church."  "  Some  Historical  Aspects  of 
Domestic  Service  "  is  an  interesting  paper 
by  Lucy  M.  Salmon.  Lynn  R.  Meekins  is 
the  writer  of  a  clever  shoitsrory,  "On 
Municipal  Politics."  Buffalo  is  the  city  dealt 
with  in  this  number.  The  article  is  by  F. 
J.   Shipard  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

Littell's  Living  Age  of  April  22nd  is  as 
usual  a  collection  of  the  best  from  many 
magizines.     The  conclusion  of  the  interest- 
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ing  paper  "Three  weeks  in  Samoa"  is 
given.  "The  Financial  Causes  of  the 
French  Revolution"  by  Ferdinand  Roths- 
child is  from  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mrs. 
Walford  has  a  short  story  entitled  "  A 
Little  Disappointment."  There  are  several 
charming  travelling  papers  such  as  "  Ortegal 
to  St.  Vincent"  and  "  Social  Traits  of  the 
Dutch  in  Java." 

For  those  who  admire  the  stories  of  Rosa 
Nouchette  Carey  a  rich  treat  is  provided  in 
the  May  Lippincott,  which  contains  "  Mrs. 
Romney,"  a  novel  in  her  usual  style.  The 
third  of  Lippincott' s  notable  stories  is  "  A 
Pastel  ■'  and  is  by  Cornelia  Kane  Rathbone. 
There  are  no  less  than  four  poems  in  the 
number,  one  of  which  "  A  Cry  from  the 
Dark,  "  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  is 
especially  worthy  of  mention.  There  is  a 
notable  article  enliiled  "New  St.  Louis,' 
by  fames  Cox. 

The  April  number  of  tht  Eclectic  Magazine 
is  a  particularly  interesting  one,  containing 
more  light  matter  than  usual.  There  is  a  long 
p  em,  from  the  National  Review,  of  Alfred 
Ausiin  and  one  entitled  "  The  Laborer,  "  by 
George  Meredith.  "  Queen  Mary's  Hold- 
fast" is  an  excellent  short  story  from  Black- 
wood's, and  "  Rain  Clouds  "  is  a  gay  little 
fatceby  W.  R.  Walkes.  .Along  with  these 
are  more  serious  articles,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  "Poetry  and  Politics"  and 
"  The  Inadequacy  of    Natural   Selection." 

"  The  Architecture  of  San  Francisco,"  by 
the  artist  Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  will  appear  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly. 
The  number  also  contains  three  interesting 
short  stories  and  articles  on  "  Silk  Culture," 
"  Sheep  Shearing"  and  the  "  Silver  Ques- 
tion." 

In  the  department,  Literature  o'  Missions, 
in  the  Apiil  number  ol  Missionary  Review 
of  the  World  there  is  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "  Brahmanism,  Past  and  Present" 
by  Prof.  T.  M.  Lindsay.  All  the  depart- 
ments are  exceedingly  well  edited,  and  the 
whole  number  bears  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  its  projectors. 


The  month's  portrait  in  the  April  Book 
Buyer  is  that  of  Hyppolyte  Taine,  of 
whose  life  also  there  is  a  short  sketch. 
Further  on  there  is  a  charming  picture  of 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  which  cannot  fail 
to  capture  those  who  have  not  already  been 
captured  by  her  witty  and  delightful  tales. 
The  Boston  and  English  news  and  all  the 
literary  notes  and  queries  are  as  interesting 
as  usual. 

A  short  story  of  historical  interest  in  the 
May  Wide  Awake  is  "  Petit  Pere  Felix,"  by 
the  Canadian  writer  Grace  Dean  McLeod. 
The  present  is  an  especially  good  number, 
introducing  its  young  readers  to  such  excel- 
lent subjects  as  "  Hartley  Coleridge,"  "  Ten 
Years  Old"  and  "Golf,  the  Coming  Game,"  by 
Hugh  S.  Hart.  "The  Raven  and  the  Ring" 
is  a  pleasing  narrative  poem  by  Celia  Thax- 
ter.  The  Wide  Awake  furnishes  its  readers 
hearty  laughter  from  the  gay  little  stories 
found  at  the   end. 

The  timely  and  interesting  subject  of 
University  Extension  is  discussed  by  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh  in  the  March  numb,  r  of  Educa- 
tion. The  fifth  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
"Scottish  School  of  Rhetoric,"  by  A.  M. 
Williams,  also  appears. 

Two  excellent  practical  articles  are  those 
on  the  "  Study  of  Local  History"  and  "  The 
Use  of  the  King's  English"  by  W.  M.  Thayer. 
The  contents  of  the  usual  departments  are 
full  and  varied. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Fotmdations  of  Rhetoric,  by  A.  S. 
Hill,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Harvard 
University,  (New  York,  Harper  Bros.) 
$1.10. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  teachers  (and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
parenthetically  that  all  teachers,  whatever 
their  special  duties,  should  be  teachers 
English)  who  have  not  already  seen  it,  to 
this  new  and  helpful  book. 

The  author,  whose  Principles  of  Rhetoric 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  countless  American 
text-books  on  the  subject,  has  prepared  this 
book  to  meet    the   demand    for    something 
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more  elementary  and  still  more  practical. 
Taking  as  his  starting  point  Swift's  definition 
of  a  good  style  as  "  p  oper  words  in  proper 
places,"  he  naturally  devotes  the  most  of 
his  space  to  the  principles  governing  the 
proper  choice,  arrangement,  and  number  of 
words  to  be  used  in  writing.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  he  illustrates  by 
numerous  examples  culled  from  the  exercises 
of  students,  and  from  curient  literature. 
Indeed,  the  chief  value  of  the  book  to  most 
teachers  lies  in  the  ample  supply  of  fresh 
material  for  criiical  use,  and  in  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  book,  as  a  rule,  Professor 
Hill  gives  side  by  side  with  the  original  and 
faulty  form  his  suggested  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  parts  on  words  and 
sentences  there  is  an  introductory  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  grammatical 
facts  and  principles,  and  a  concluding 
chapter  on  paragraphs.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  further  increased  by  a  good  index. 

Exercises  in  English^  by  H.  I.  Strang, 
revised,  with  additions,  by  G.  R.  Carpenter, 
associate  professor  of  English  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  (Boston 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

A  new  edition  of  a  little  book  known  to 
most  Canadian  teachers.  The  original 
edition,  which  was  republished  a  few  years 
years  ago  by  Heath  &  Co.  on  the  un- 
so'icited  recommendation  of  Professor 
Joynes,  has  been  largely  used  and  very 
favorably  spoken  of  by  American  teachers. 
It  seems,  however,  thai  to  adapt  it  more 
particularly  to  the  wants  of  the  New 
England  schools,  certain  changes  and 
additions  were  thought  advisable.  These 
Professor  Carpenter,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Strang  and  the  publishers,  undertook  to 
make,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  as  seen 
in  the  edition  before  us,  has  been  to  add 
materially  to  the  usefulness  of  (he  book. 

The  latest  issue  of  Classics  for  Children, 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston)  :  is  '•  Don  Quixjte." 
The  Translation  used  is  John  Ormsley's, 
somewhat  abridged  by  the  Editor,  Mabel 
F.  Wheaton. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  send  us  two 
recent  issues  of  their  Modern  Language 
Series.  (25c.  each).  These  are  "  Bruno's 
Les  Enfants  Patriotes  and  Assollant's  Une 
Aventure  du  Celebre  Pierrot.  Both  are 
carefully  edited  and  annotated,  with  voca- 
bularies. 

English  History  in  a  Nutshell,  brief 
rhymes  on  the  reign  of  each  English 
Sovereign,  first  publishtd  eight  years  since 
by  the  Century  Co.,  has  just  been  re-issued 
by  the  America.!  Book  Co.  (60c.)  The 
illustrations  are  interesting.  We  make  room 
for  a  specimen  rhyme. 

"  His  Son  Edward  Sixth  in  fifteen-forty- 
seven. 

For  six  shining  years  rose,  a  stair  in  our 
heaven," 

The  Canada  Publi-hing  Company  has  just 
published  a  Manual  of  Drawing,  which  will 
be  found  of  great  practical  assistance  and 
importance  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  has 
been  prepared,  at  the  request  ot  many 
students  arjd  teachers  by  J.  H.  McFeaul, 
M.D.  Author  of  the  "Public  School 
Drawing  Course "  and  formerly  Drawing 
Master  in  the  Provincial  Model  School. 
Carefully  detailed  instructions  are  given, 
methods  of  teaching  drawing  described, 
problems  solved  etc.,  etc. 

A  communication  on  English  in  our 
High  Schools,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Houston, 
M.A.  Conductor  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
reaches  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  issue, 
it  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Messrs.   W.    Drysdale   &   Co, 

«33  ST.  JAITIE.**  ST.,  MONTREAL. 
ARE   OUR 

Authorized  Agents  for  Q,uebec  and 
Eastern  Provinces- 

W.  D.  and  Co.  will  receive  subscriptions 
and  advertisements  at  regular  rates. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


BY    PROF.    J.    FLETCHER,    QUEENS    UNIVERSITY. 


"  Thoti  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar 
school^ — Shakspeare,  Hen.  vi. 

EVERYONE  who  has  read  Mr. 
Seath's  able  paper  on  the  High 
School  question,  must  recognise  its 
clearness  and  sincerity.  I  differ  from 
him  widely  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  may  seem  in  these 
remarks  to  criticise  rather  than 
commend  ;  but  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
at  the  outset  my  indebtedness  to  his 
candid  statement  for  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  subject.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  imitate,  in  what  I  say 
here,  his  calm  and  judicial  spirit 
whi;h  "  avoids  alike  (in  the  words  of 
Goldwin  Smith)  the  bigotry  of  con- 
servatism and  the  bigotry  of  innova- 
tion." 

The  problem  Mr.  Seath  sets  before 
himself  is  the  unification  of  our 
secondary  education.  I  believe  that, 
along  the  lines  he  proposes,  any  satis- 
factory unification  is  an  impossibility; 
the  interests  involved  are  too  many 
and  too  conflicting. 

The  High  School,  as  at  present 
constituted,  discharges  three  distinct 
functions  : 

{a)  It  prepares  candidates  for 
university  matriculation. 


{h)  It  prepares  candidates  for 
teachers'  certificates. 

{c)  It  attempts  to  serve  as  "  the 
poor  man's  college"  and  to  give 
culture,  or  at  least  useful  knowledge, 
to  those  whose  education  ends  with 
the  High  School. 

What  curriculum  can  be  laid  down, 
adapted  to  each  of  these  three  func- 
tions? 

Of  all  the  subjects  that  claim 
attention  in  the  High  School,  only 
English,  Mathematics,  History,  and 
the  Commercial  Subjects  with  Draw- 
ing, are  at  present  obligatory. 

In  the  interest  of  unification  and 
of  the  last  two  classes  of  pupils 
mentioned  above,  Mr.  Seath  now  pro- 
poses to  make  Science  obligatory 
also.  This  proposal  simply  means 
the  abolition  of  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Science 
School  in  its  place. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  old 
type  of  education  is  better,  will  demand 
some  cogent  justification  for  so  sweep 
ing  a  change.  The  universities  have 
complained  that  their  matriculation 
work  has  been  neglected  or  ignored 
in  the  past ;  there  is  now  danger 
of  its  being  superseded  altogether. 

Elementary   Science,  it   is  alleged, 
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is  a  suitable  subject  of  training  for  the 
numerous  class  (some  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  attendance)  whose  educa- 
tion ends  with  the  High  School, 
most  of  whom  indeed  never  reach 
the  stage  of  the  Primary  Examination, 
A  boy  who  leaves  the  High  School  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  for  the  farm,  the 
store,  the  ofifice,  or  the  work -shop, 
will  find  a  course  in  science  more 
useful  than  a  two  years'  course  in 
Classics  or  Modern  Languages,  which 
require  time  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect  in  the  way  ofdisciplineor  culture. 
The  study  of  science  teaches  pupils 
to  observe  ;  at  all  events  it  gives  them 
a  stock  of   useful  knowledge. 

With  such  a  contention  most  people 
•will  agree.     If  it  is  possible  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  for  this  class  in  the  way  of 
culture,  the  best  course  for  them  pro- 
bably    is  :      English,      Mathematics, 
History,    Elementary  Science  {i.e.  an 
explanation  of  the   laws   of  nature.) 
It    must  always  be   borne  in   mind, 
however,     that     mental     immaturity 
means  lack  of  appreciation,  and  that, 
except  in  rare  cases,  any  attempt  at 
culture     at     this     early     age     must 
necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  fu- 
tile.   The  University  Extension  move- 
ment aims  at  supplementing  in    after 
years  the  culture  of  this  class  and  it 
may  do  something  in  that  way  when  it 
has    maturity   on  its    side.     But  the 
High  School  can  not  count  on  doing 
much  for  them  ;  time  is   a   necessary 
factor  in  education,  which  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth  ;  there  is  no  short  cut  to 
culture;  knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom 
lingers.     The  desire  to  raise  the  lower 
limit  of  national  education  as  high  as 
possible,  is  one  with  which  all  will  surely 
sympathize  who  believe  that  education 
is  the  hope  of  democracy.     I  should 
be  sorry  however  to  see  it  interfere 
with    the     interests    of    that   liberal 
education  which  it  is  the   main   busi- 
ness of  the  High  School   to  impart. 
Let  us  hold  fast   the   good   we  have. 
Pupils    who    are   preparing    for   uni- 


versity matriculation  and  are  willing 
to  devote  the  requisite  time,  pupils 
who  have  no  object  in  view  but 
culture  and  can  afford  to  await  the 
slow  coming  of  mature  intellectual 
powers,  should  not  be  compelled  to 
forestall  any  part  of  their  course. 
Science  they  may  be  allowed  to  defer 
until  the  benefit  to  be  received  is  not 
problematical  but  a  proved  and 
assured  fact.  The  commercial  subjects 
themselves  are  of  questionable 
advantage  to  such  pupils,  though  an 
unquestionable  interference  with  their 
chief  aim  and  a  dissipation  of  time 
and  intellect. 

A  more  promising  method  of  im- 
proving the  necessarily  defective  cul- 
ture of  the  class  referred  to — as  I  heard 
expressed  on  everyside  during  the  late 
Convention  -is  not  by  the  degradation 
of  the  High  School,  but  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Public  School.  The  High 
School  entrance  examination  should  be 
based  on  the  work  of  the  fifth  class  in 
the  Public  School,  and  not,  as  now,  on 
the  fourth,  and  the  standard  of  the 
Public  Schools  raised  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  can  not 
take  time  for  more  than  a  short  course 
in  the  High  School.  The  number 
benefited  would  be  greater  than  by 
the  other  method  ;  and  it  would  be 
increasingly  greater,  as  parents  would 
be  stimulated  to  allow  their  children 
time  to  complete  at  least  the  Public 
School  course.  If  this  plan  is  out  of 
the  question  let  us  have,  (instead  of 
unification)  complete  differentiation 
and  parallel  courses  for  the  different 
departments  of  High  School  work. 

To  return  to  our  argument  :  If 
elementary  science  is  likely  to 
advantage  those  who  leave  the  High 
School  after  one  or  two  years'  attend- 
ance for  the  active  duties  of  life,  it 
may  also  advantage  those  who  never 
reach  the  High  School  at  all,  but 
finish  their  education  in  the  Public 
School.  If  these  can  master  more 
than  the   three    R's,  they  should  be 
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animated  with  a  love  of  our  own 
literature  and  instructed  in  elementary 
science.  This  seems  an  irresistible 
contention  \  and  therefore  the  Public 
School  teacher  must  be  quahfied  to 
teach  the  general  facts  of  ele- 
mentary science  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
High  School  has  Normal  Schoot 
functions  to  perform,  as  long  as  it 
prepares  candidates  for  Departmental 
teachers'  examinations,  so  long  must 
provision  be  made  for  the  teaching 
of  elementary  science  in  the  High 
School. 

And  here  I  may  say  in  passing 
that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  equip  the 
Public  School  teacher,  of  even  the 
lowest  grade,  not  only  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Science,  but  also  for  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

This  can  not  be  done  without 
exacting  Latin,  at  least  at  the  Primary 
Departmental  examination.  I-atin  is 
made  obligatory  for  all  teachers  in 
Germany  and— Mr.  Hodgson  assures  us 
— -in  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
Few  will  maintain  that  English  can 
be  efficiently  taught  without  some 
knowledge  of  Latin;  without  it,  indeed, 
English  is  apt  to  be  (as.  has  been  well 
said)  "a  strange  collection  of  in- 
expressive symbols."  It  would  be  of 
advantage,  in  an  other  way,  to  the 
candidates  themselves,  as  bringing 
them  in  line  with  University  matric- 
ulation. The  teacher's  education  is 
not  complete  when  he  leaves  the 
High  School  examination  hall  ;  in 
fact,  it  has  usually  only  begun.  No 
class  is  more  anxious  for  self-improve- 
ment, and  they  struggle  forward  to  a 
higher  and  still  higher  level  of  culture. 
Many  of  them  are  subsequently  found 
in  the  university,  where  they  often 
make  most  successful  students  on  the 
science  and  mathematical  side.  They 
would  be  equally  so  on  the  literature 
side,  if  they  were  not  hampered  at  the 
start  by  their  ignorance  of  Latin.  When 
they    begin    to   think    of  university 


matriculation,  the  time  has  often 
passed  for  repairing  their  deficiency 
or  for  ever  thoroughly  mastering  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Modern 
Languages,  without  which  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  literature  is  possible. 
They  are  thus  usually  barred  from 
pursuing  such  a  course  in  the  uni- 
versity.* 

Mr.  Seath  asks  the  universities  to 
modify  their  matriculation  require- 
ments and  to  accept  a  course  laid 
down  in  the  interests  of  the  two 
classes  just  indicated,  i e.  candidates 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  and  pupils 
who  by  their  early  removal  from 
school  are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
culture  altogether ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
is  virtually  asking  them  to  determine 
their  matriculation  m  the  mterests  of 
pupils  who  are  never  to  matriculate. 
The  course  for  matriculation  is  laid 
down  by  the  university  and  is  intend- 
ed to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  uni- 
versity course  and  preliminary  and 
preparatory  to  it.  The  end,  therefore, 
of  this  course  in  the  High  School 
is  culture,  just  as  the  end  of 
the  university  course  is  culture ; 
and  this  end  it  should  strive 
to  attain  regardless  of  any  lower 
interest  that  may  tempt  it  to  deviate 
from  Its  ideal.  This  is  the  end  for 
which  the  High  School  was  founded, 
as  Mr.  Seath  admits  ;  and  the  advance- 
ment of  culture  is  its  highest  and 
noblest  function. 

Whether  the  matriculation  course 
laid  down  by  the  university  is 
the  best  possible  or  not,  is  another 
q^uestion  ;  but  the  universities  cannot 
be  lectured  into  degrading  their  own 
ideal,   or  shaping    the    matriculation 

*This  proposal  to  make  Latin  compulsory 
at  the  Departmental  Primary — has  long  been 
before  the  public.  Mr.  Seath  objects  that 
the  Public  School  could  not  then  prepare 
candidates  for  the  Primary.  This  is 
true  ;  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  High 
School.  The  number  of  candidates  so 
affected,  however,  would  not  be  very   large 
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curriculum, either  by  the  requirements 
of  the  PubHc  School  or  by  the  desire 
to  impart  useful  knowledge  to  pupils 
who  will  not  or  can  not  take  the  time 
necessary  for  the  culture  course.  That 
these  two  functions  should  be  accen- 
tuated as  the  important  functions  of 
the  High  School  is  a  serious  menace 
to  higher  education  in  this  Province. 
The  result  of  such  a  policy  must  be 
to  degrade  our  High  Schools,  to  throng 
with  pupils  preparing  for  matriculation 
the  classes  of  schools  outside  the 
educational  system  (which  are  un- 
hampered by  utilitarian  ideals),  and  to 
lead  in  process  of  time  to  the 
establishment  of  other  schools  of  a 
similar  character.  The  founding  of 
such  a  school  in  connection  with 
"  Queen's  "  has  more  than  once  been 
mooted,  but  the  scheme  has  always 
been  discouraged  because  of  a  natural 
aversion  to  separation  because  of  our 
confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  High 
Schools.  Any  unification  of  the  High 
School  curriculum  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  Seath  is  undesirable  ; 
it  is  much  better  that  there  should  be 
diversity. 

That  things  are  as  they  are,  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  majority  of 
those  who  go  up  for  examination  in  the 
High  School,  Mr.  Seath  tells  us,  go  up 
for  Departmental  examinations  ;  these 
examinations  are  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  Department ;  and  the 
options  taken  at  the  Departmental  ex- 
aminations determine  the  candidate's 
subsequent  course.  I  should  indeed 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the,  option 
taken  at  the  Primary  is  likely  to  deter- 
mine a  candidate's  subsequent  course ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
character  of  the  Departmental  exami- 
nation is  of  the  utmost  moment  as  de- 
termining the  teaching  in  the  High 
School.  If  the  High  School  were  con- 
stituted in  the  interest  of  the  university 
matriculant  and  higher  education,  the 
Primary  would  be  a  real  High  School 
examination  and  not  a  Departmental 


one.  Themain  function  admittedly  of 
both  the  University  and  High  School 
is  the  advancement  of  national  culture. 
The  ideal  end  therefore  of  the  High 
School  course  is  not  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate ;  it  is  not  university  matricula- 
tion ;  it  is  not  even  to  supply  useful 
knowledge  ;  it  is  to  make  good  and 
cultured  citizens.  Real  culture  excites 
a  love  of  learning  that  induces  to  self- 
improvement  ;  it  teaches  how  to  live, 
not  necessarily  how  to  make  a  living; 
it  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  heroic 
models  for  continual  contemplation 
and  imitation  ;  it  enables  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  great  of  every  age,  to 
enter  into  their  minds  and  to  think 
their  thoughts;  it  develops  a  thought- 
ful observant  mind,  with  all  powers 
working  in  harmony  ;  it  creates  habits 
and  aptitudes  that  fit  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  intelligent  human 
beings. 

What  a  High  School  culture  course 
should  be,  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  consideration  of  that  to  which  it 
leads.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
university  course,  it  should  constitute 
an  organised  unity  with  all  the  parts 
duly  co-ordinated.  There  should  be 
no  over-lapping,  no  anticipating  of  work 
more  properly  done  in  the  university, 
and  no  postponing  of  work  more 
adapted  to  mental  immaturity  in  favor 
of  work  less  adapted.  The  general  aim 
should  be,  by  a  due  gradation  of 
studies,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
intellectual  faculties  for  the  severer 
course  lying  before  them  in  the  uni- 
versity. What  the  university  course 
should  be,  in  my  opinion — in  a  great 
measure  is — I  will  briefly  state.  The 
principle  that  the  special  or  honor 
course  ought  to  follow  only  after  a 
general  or  liberal  culture  course  has 
been  recognised  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  universities  of  the  Province ; 
but  it  might  be  carried  out  with  greater 
thoroughness  and  consistency  than  it  is 
It  was,  I  believe,  the  conviction  of 
the   late  Prof.   Young — whose  name 
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and  influence  will  not  soon  die  among 
us — that  at  least  the  first  two  years  of 
the  university  course  should  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  general  work,  be- 
fore the  honor  work  was  commenced. 
Many  of  our  most  thoughtful  educa- 
tionists are  of  the  same  mind,  and 
the  tendency  hereafter  is  likely  to  be 
rather  towards  general  culture  than  to- 
wards further  specialism.  Such  a  gen- 
eral course  should  include  (in  a  great 
measure  does  now  include) :  {a)  On 
the  humanistic  side  (study  of  man,) 
Literature,  (ancient  and  modern,)  as 
"  the  highest  expression  of  the  mind 
of  man,"  and  "  the  stud  yof  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  world  we  live  in  "  ; 
History,  as  "  a  record  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  race'' ;  Political  .Science, 
as  "  the  science  of  government  and 
civil  society  "  ;  Philosophy,  as  "  the 
history  of  thought,"  and  "  the  science 
of  the  principles  of  all  knowledge." 
{b)  On  the  scientific  side  (study  of 
nature,)  elementary  Mathematics,  as  a 
deductive  science ;  Physics,  as  an 
inductive  science ;  Natural  Science, 
(elementary  Biology,  Geology,  Botany 
and  Astronomy)  in  its  broad  out-lines 
as  the  knowledge  of  nature.  Such  a 
course  should  be  compulsory  on  all. 
It  would  serve  a  two-fold  purpose : 
It  would  guarantee  a  sound  general 
culture  for  all,  and  it  would  serve  to 
diff"erentiate  advanced  students,  as  stu- 
dents of  Literature  and  Philosophy,  and 
students  of  Science  and  Mathematics. 
The  High  School  "  culture  course  " 
sliould  be  the  university  culture  course 
in  miniature,  making  due  allowance 
for  the  greater  mental  immaturity  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and 
eliminating  the  subjects  that  require 
maturer  powers.  Few  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Bryant  that  Political  Science  is  a 
suitable  subject  for  a  High  School 
course,  at  least  if  they  give  any  heed 
to  Mill's  words  :  "  Government  and 
civil  society  are  the  most  complicated 
of  all  subjects  accessible  to  the  human 


mind."  Philosophy  can  hardly  be 
taught  formally  in  the  High  School, 
as  Mr.  Fouillee  suggests.  History 
does  not  demand  much  teaching  (at 
least  the  common  facts  of  history, 
apart  from  constitutional  history  and 
historical  criticism)  and,  if  suitable 
text-books  were  only  accessible  in  the 
High  School  I'brary,  it  could  be  ac- 
quired in  the  way  of  pastime  and 
ordinary  reading.  Of  the  subjects 
remaining,  literature  and  elementary 
mathematics  should  form  the  begin- 
ning and  the  staple  of  the  High  School 
culture  course.  These  form  the  only 
proper  preliminary  to  the  university 
course  already  defined,  and  if  the 
rudiments  of  these  subjects  are  not 
mastered  in  youth  they  are  as  a  usual 
thing  not  mastered  at  all.  I  should 
like  to  see  taught  to  every  candidate 
for  university  matriculation  :  Latin, 
English,  French,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek 
and  German.  This  was  the  prepara- 
tion we  received  for  the  university  in 
the  old  days  in  the  Upper  Canada 
College,  with  a  little  science  added 
over  and  above  ;  and  I  have  never 
known  any  one,  who  underwent  the 
training,  regret  it  or  maintain  that  it 
could  have  been  improved  upon. 
Looking  back  to  my  university  course, 
I  feel  convinced  that  no  other  pre- 
liminary preparation  would  have  served 
as  well.  When  the  matriculation 
standard  is  reached  differentiation 
might  begin,  and  pupils  might  be 
allowed  to  take  elective  studies  either 
on  the  literature  side  or  on  the  science 
side,  according  to  capacity. 

In  sketching  the  general  culture 
course  for  the  university  I  have  given 
a  place  in  it  to  Greek,  as  "  Greece 
must  be  considered  the  parent  of  all 
intellectual  effort  in  poetry,  eloquence, 
history  and  philosophy,"  and  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece  can 
hardly  be  omitted  from  any  ideal 
scheme  of  higher  education. 
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*THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


7"^  HE  study  of  the  Classics,  about 
which  I  am  asked  to  say  some- 
thu)g  to  the  Association,  is,  I  fear,  an 
exhausted  theme.  There  is  really  not 
very  much  to  be  added  to  what  Mil- 
ton said  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  world  has  been  moving  rapidly 
during  the  last  half  century  in  this  as 
in  other  respects.  In  my  boyhood  the 
Classics  were  the  education  of  the 
wealthy  class  in  England.  Even 
Mathematics  were  not  a  part  of  our 
regular  school  work,  but  an  extra.  The 
Mathematical  teacher  was  not  one  of 
the  regular  staff ;  the  members  of  the 
staff  wore  academical  gowns  and  to 
them  the  boys  took  off  their  hats.  It 
was  said  that  when  the  Mathematical 
Master  on  his  appointment  asked  the 
Provost  whether  he  was  to  wear  a 
gown,  the  reply  was,  "That  is  asj'o« 
please."  He  then  asked  whether  the 
boys  were  to  take  off  their  hats  to  him  ; 
the  reply  was,  "  That  is  as  tliey  please." 
Our  curriculum  in  the  Upper  School, 
that  is  for  three,  four  or  even  five 
years,  was  the  same.  The  Iliad,  the 
^neid,  Horace,  a  book  of  Greek 
prose  extracts  with  a  good  deal  of 
Lucian  in  it,  a  book  of  Greek  poetic 
extracts  with  a  good  deal  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  in  it,  and  a  book  of  Latin 
prose  extracts  of  a  better  kind.  We 
said  all  the  poetry  afterwards  by  heart. 
The  Iliad  was  our  great  book.  It  left 
its  trace  on  character.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  a  story  of  an  aged  Grandee 
who,  being  asked  to  go  on  an  arduous 
diplomatic  mission  from  which  he 
thought  he  would  never  return,  made 
up  his  wavering  mind  in  favour  of  pub- 
lic duty  by  recalling  the  words  of  a 
hero  in  Homer.  The  sixth  form  read 
part  of  a  Greek  play  once  a  week  with 
the  head  master.  We  read  other 
Classics  in  the  pupil  rooms  of  our 
tutors,  in   which  relation  each  of  the 


Masters  stood  out  of  school  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boys.  For  the  New- 
castle Scholarship  and  Medal,  for 
which  we  annually  competed  in  Clas- 
sics, we  studied  by  ourselves ;  and 
some  boys  before  they  left  Eton  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  re- 
spectable number  of  authors.  Each 
boy  had  a  room  to  himself,  and  every- 
thing favoured  voluntary  study.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  Greek  and  Latin 
composition,  especially  on  the  writing 
of  Latin  verses,  an  accomplishment 
which  will  probably  soon  be  extinct ; 
but  in  Eton  in  my  day  was  the  pass- 
port to  the  greatest  honour,  and  was 
really  carried  to  a  high  point  for  boys, 
as  a  glance  at  the  Musae  Etonenses  will 
show.  Thus  was  trained  the  brilliant 
genius  of  Canning,  and  other  scholar- 
statesmen  of  that  stamp.  But  all  that 
belongs  to  a  past  age  ;  to  the  age  of 
old  Provost  Goodall  with  his  wig, 
knee-breeches  and  buckles,  who,  by 
his  command  of  the  Eton  influence, 
turned  the  Great  Western  Railway 
out  of  its  course,  and,  as  it  was  said, 
when  the  mail  came  by  railroad,  would 
never  have  his  letters  brought  before 
the  time  at  which  they  ought  to  have 
come  by  coach.  More  than  two  gen- 
erations have  passed  since  in  that  old 
school-yard,  when  we  assembled  be- 
fore school  round  the  statue  of  our 
founder,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  where 
the  forms  of  distinguished  visitors 
were  often  seen,  I  took  the  hand  of 
Napoleon's  Marshal  Soult  and  gazed 
on  the  Olympian  brow  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Eton  is  now  reformed.  Mathe- 
matics have  been  promoted  to  their 
proper  place  ;  science  has  been  intro- 
duced.    The  life  of  an  Eton  boy  has 


*  The  address  of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the 
Honorary  President,  delivered  before  the 
Classical  Association  of  Ontario,  on  April 
6th,  1893. 
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been  made  more  profitable  and  laud- 
able ;  happier  it  could  not  well  be. 

At  Oxford  education  was  still  classi- 
cal, Mathematics  holding  nominally 
an  equal  but  really  a  much  lower 
place  ;  while  at  Cambridge,  owing  to 
the  influence  ol  Newton,  they  held 
the  higher  place.  But  classics  at  Ox- 
ford included  ancient  philosophy  and 
ancient  history  with  a  certain  amount 
of  modern  illustration,  Aristotle  being 
supplemented  by  Butler's  analogy  and 
sermons.  It  was  no  illiberal  training  ; 
it  not  only  exercised  industry  and  call- 
ed forth  intellectual  effort  but  excited 
an  interest  in  the  great  questions  of 
humanity.  To  the  phrase  literiB  liu- 
maniores  indeed  it  corresponded  very 
well.  Our  study  of  Aristotle  was  in- 
tercourse with  a  grand  intelligence, 
though  we  lacked  the  lights  which 
evolution  has  now  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  classical  class  list  of  Oxford 
has  certainly  given  to  England  a  long 
train  of  statesmen  and  leaders  of  opin- 
ion, among  the  leaders  of  opinion 
being  Cardinal  Newman.  Even  the 
financial  system  of  England  has  been 
largely  the  work  of  Oxford  first-class 
men  in  Classics,  and  they  have 
supplied  a  large  quota  of  those  per- 
manent under-secretaries  of  govern- 
ment departments  who  have  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  country  in 
their  hands.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  a 
scion  of  an  enlightened  Whig  house, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  one  of  the  old 
Universities  was  sent  to  Edinburgh, 
but  I  have  heard  that  after  long  ex- 
perience he  expressed  his  preference 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  schools 
for  public  men. 

The  fatal  defects  of  the  system  were : 
first,  that  it  excluded,  and  almost  con- 
demned to  ignorance  and  idleness,  all 
whose  aptitude  was  not  for  the  hu- 
manities but  for  the  positive  sciences  ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  failed  with  all 
but  the  elite.  Those  who  did  not 
read  for  Honours,   the   pass  men  as 


they  were  called  at  Oxford,  the  poll 
men  as  they  were  called  at  Cambridge, 
got  nothing  but  a  miserable  smattering 
of  Greek  and  Latin  which  could  not 
possibly  have  had  any  value  either  by 
way  of  knowledge  or  by  way  of  train- 
ing, and  which  they  lost  as  soon  as 
their  backs  were  turned  on  the  Uni- 
versity. The  time  of  many,  perhaps 
of  most  of  them,  was  worse  than 
wasted,  since  they  contracted  not  only 
habits  of  idleness  and  expenditure,  but 
distaste  for  reading.  Even  of  the  class- 
men not  many,  if  I  may  judge  from 
what  I  saw  among- my  own  acquaint- 
ance, kept  up  their  classics.  Canning 
did ;  Lord  Grenville  did ;  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  did,  and  after  his  famous 
pro-consulate  and  his  long  public  life, 
wrote  his  beautiful  Latin  lines  on  a 
weeping  willow.  Pitt  used  classical 
quotations  ;  whether  he  kept  up  his 
classics  does  not  otherwise  appear. 
Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  kept  up 
not  only  his  classics  but  his  classical 
erudition,  and  continued  his  researches 
when  he  had  become  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
done  the  same.  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
better  known  as  Robert  Lowe,  seemed 
as  a  politician  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
pay  his  tribute  to  democracy  by  dis- 
paraging classical  education  and  laud- 
ing the  utilitarian  system  ;  yet  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  his 
guests  knew  that  he  was  devoted  to 
the  classics  and  spent  much  of  his 
leisure  in  reading  them.  But  I  have 
lived  with  statesmen  who,  having  taken 
high  honours  in  classics  at  the  Uni- 
versity, never,  I  believe,  thought  of 
opening  a  Greek  or  Latin  book. 

As  an  optional  study  classics  seem 
to  hold  their  own  wonderfully  well 
by  the  side  of  subjects  regarded  as 
more  practically  useful.  They  hold 
their  own  even  on  this  commercial 
and  industrial  continent,  where  it 
might  be  supposed  that  culture  would 
have  less  chance  in  competition  with 
utility.     So  I  gather    from    statistics 
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which  were  kindly  furnished  to  me 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Harris,  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washing- 
ton, and  from  what  Mr.  Harris  him- 
self told  me. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  greatly 
the  practical  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  has  been 
altered  since  the  revival  of  learning. 
It  was  then  the  indispensable  key 
to  the  only  literature  worth  read- 
ing ;  to  the  only  literature,  indeed, 
which  existed,  since  even  the  chroni- 
cles, the  theology  and  the  school 
philosophy  were  in  debased  Latin, 
The  early  humanists  were  not  philol- 
ogists ;  they  were  seekers  after  the  lost 
treasure  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture. Philology  came  later  with  the 
generation  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon. 
Then  began  the  age  of  grammarians 
and  their  pedantry.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  sensations  of  the  maritime 
adventurers  of  that  time  when  they 
put  forth  to  explore  an  unknown 
world  ;  we  can  as  little  realize  the 
feelings  of  the  scholars  who  were  en- 
gaged in  bringing  to  light  the  buried 
works  of  Greek  and  Roman  intellect. 
Science  in  its  progress  has  brought  a 
vast  and  will,  no  doubt,  bring  a  yet 
greater  measure  of  knowledge  to  man- 
kind. There  is  a  romance  which  can 
never  return. 

On  the  other  hand  no  age  has  stood 
more  in  need  of  humanizing  culture 
than  this  in  which  physical  culture 
reigns.  One  of  the  newspapers  the 
other  day  invited  us  to  take  part  in  a 
symposium,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"  How  to  produce  a  perfect  man." 
The  problem  was  large  but  one  help 
to  its  solution  might  have  been  a  re- 
minder to  keep  the  balance.  A  ro- 
inantic  age  stands  in  need  of  science, 
a  scientific  and  utilitarian  age  stands 
in  need  of  the  humanities.  Darwin 
avows  that  poetry  gave  him  no  plea- 
sure whatever.  This  surely  was  a 
loss,  unless  that  whole  side  of  things 
which    poetry    denotes   is  dead    and 


gone,  nothing  but  dry  science  being 
left  us ;  in  which  case  the  generations 
that  are  coming  may  have  some  rea- 
son, with  all  their  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  power,  to  wish  that  they  had 
lived  nearer  the  youth  of  the  world. 

The  study  of  language,  however,  as 
we  now  pursue  it  is  not  less  scientific 
than  any  branch  of  physical  science, 
while  it  has  a  special  interest  from  its 
connect-ion  with  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  chancellor  of  a 
university,  a  man  high  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  once  exhorted  his  students 
to  take  to  physical  science  rather  than 
to  languages  or  literature,  because 
nature  was  the  work  of  God,  while 
languages  and  literature  were  the  work 
of  man.  It  was  answered  that  man 
was  the  noblest  work  of  God,  and 
that  he  could  be  studied  only  through 
his  languages  and  literature. 

Supposing  the  studying  of  language 
to  be  useful,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  languages  are  its  best 
field.  The  Greek  language  especially 
has  perfections,  particularly  as  an  in- 
strument of  exact  thought,  which  make 
it  almost  as  much  a  miracle  as  Greek 
art.  Optimists  may  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
politically  a  blessing  in  disguise.  But 
they  cannot  pretend  that  it  did  not 
bring  confusion  into  our  tongue  and 
make  the  English  language  unfit  for 
the  purpose  of  exact  thought.  We  are 
wanting  in  sets  of  cognates  and  in  the 
power  of  forming  compound  words, 
as  well  as  liable  to  being  perplexed  by 
double  names  for  the  same  thing  de- 
rived from  different  linguistic  sources, 
perhaps  with  some  difference  of  con- 
notation. So  great  is  the  superiority 
of  Greek  over  every  modern  language 
as  an  instrument  of  exact  thought,  that 
if  we  were  to  believe,  as  some  do,  that 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  one  of 
them  will  at  some  distant  day  become 
supreme  and  universal,  we  might 
think  that  a  chance  of  the  palm  would 
be  still  left  to  Greek,  which  is  still  a 
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living  language,  though  spoken  by  a 
small  nation  and  in  a  debased  form. 

The  ascendancy  of  English  is  com- 
mercial. Should  intellectual  interests 
ever  prevail  over  commercial  interests 
the  table  might  be  turned.  Already 
Greek  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the 
language  of  science  and  philosophy. 
Our  scientific  books,  especially  so  far 
as  the  principal  terms  are  concerned, 
are  almost  written  in  Greek. 

Latin,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  still 
an  intrinsic  value  as  a  key  to  the  ro- 
mance languages.  Any  one  who  is 
master  of  Latin  may  learn  in  a  few 
weeks  to  read  French,  Italian  or 
■Spanish  with  ease  by  himself,  though 
he  must  go  to  a  teacher  for  pronuncia- 
tion. Indeed,  though  Latin  quota- 
tions are  no  longer  the  fashion  in  Par- 
liament, Latin,  from  its  long  use  by 
the  educated,  has  so  intrenched  itself 
in  our  literature,  our  legal,  medical, 
and  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  and 
even  in  our  common  conversation, 
that  total  ignorance  of  ic  will  always  be 
felt  as  a  disadvantage. 

As  models  of  style  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  ancient  writers  are 
still  unmatched.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  will  ever  be  superseded,  since 
their  simplicity  and  freshness  are  the 
dewot  the  early  world.  As  Christopher 
Sly  says,  we  shall  ne'er  be  young  again. 

In  the  Drexel  Institution  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  founder's  munificence  and 
taste  have  brought  together  objects  of 
art  and  beauty  trom  all  times  and  na- 
tions ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  collec- 
tion stands  supreme  over  all,  the  cast 
of  a  mutilated  statue.  It  is  the  Venus 
of  Milo  and  attests  in  its  pride  of  place 
the  unchallenged  ascendancy  of  the 
Greek.  Compare  the  work  of  Phidias 
with  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
while  you  may  find  more  depth  of 
sentiment  in  the  artist  who  has  the 
advantage  of  fourteen  christian  centu- 
ries, you  will  own  that  in  treatment  he 
has  more  than  an  equal  in  the  Greek. 


So  it  is  in  the  case  of  literary  style. 
Some  difference  has  been  made,  no 
doubt,  in  the  practical  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
by  the  increased  number  and  excel- 
lence of  translations.  Still,  a  transla- 
tion is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  origi- 
nal. Till  I  saw  the  ancient  sculpture, 
I  thought  the  casts  were  equivalents 
for  the  statues  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  looked 
on  the  originals  I  at  once  discovered 
my  mistake.  Even  in  Jowett's  Plato 
the  murmurings  of  the  Platonic  plane 
tree  are  not  heard,  nor  does  his 
Thucydides  preserve  the  forms,  char- 
acteristic as  those  of  early  sculpture 
in  the  /Eginetan  frieze,  under  which 
political  philosophy,  newborn,  labours 
to  find  expression.  We  have  no  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  garrulous 
simplicity  of  Herodotus  or  of  the  ma- 
jestic brevity  of  Tacitus. 

Poetry  always  defies  perfect  transla- 
tion. 

On  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  antiquity  to  any  student  of  human- 
ity it  is  needless  to  dwell.  Without  it 
no  one  can  understand  European  civil- 
ization. From  Greece  and  Rome  is 
derived  not  only  much  of  our  institu- 
tions in  law,  but  important  elements 
of  our  character,  especially  of  our  po- 
litical character,  in  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  element  has  been  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  Christian.  Republi- 
canism in  contrast  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  monarchial  spirit,  on  the  other  to 
what  is  called  authorative  democracy, 
is  an  inheritance  from  the  ancient 
commonwealths.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  blending  of  republicanism  with  the 
monarchical  spirit  in  the  political 
character  of  the  British  aristocracy 
when  they  were  brought  up  on  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  The  Whigs  of 
Horace  Walpole's  time  were  full  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  French 
Revolutionists  were  still  more  antique 
in  their  aspirations.  We  all  know  the 
strange  tricks  which  they  played  in 
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their  attempts  to  reproduce  the  senti- 
ments, actions  and  costume  of  tyran- 
nical Rome.  The  world  is  probably 
now  passing  finally  out  of  the  zone  of 
this  influence  and  into  a  zone  of  social 
science,  but  the  traces  of  political 
classicism  are  stilt  seen. 

As  a  manual  for  the  study  of  hu- 
manity, the  ancient  writers,  while  they 
cover  nearly  the  whole  field,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  entirely  removed 
from  the  heats  and  controversies  of 
our  time.  Aristotle  knows  nothing  of 
evolution,  otherwise  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  even  now  to  name  more 
available  text  books  than  his  ethical 
and  political  works,  read  with  ample 
commentaries  and  with  modern  illus- 
trations. The  ancients  are  removed 
from  our  heats  and  controversies,  but 
the  adamantine  barrier  which  was  sup- 
posed to  sever  them  as  heathens  from 
our  sympathies  has-crumbled  away  and 
we  recognize  them  and  their  civiliza- 
tion as  most  interesting  and  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  our  race. 
The  people  of  Hellas  were  in  all 
things  our  kinsmen,  though  theirs  was 
a  simpler,  more  careless,  and  sunnier 
life.  Like  us,  though  less  anxiously, 
they  strove  in  their  inquisitive  and 
philosophic  moods  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  existence.  Perhaps  the 
thing  that  separates  them  most  from 
us  is  slavery,  which  solved  for  them 
the  social  problems  with  which  we  are 
grappling,  and  made  them  all  warriors, 
athletes,  and  cultured  gentlemen. 

We  now  read  the  classics  with  en- 
hanced appreciation  of  ancient  life 
and  thought.  Bentley,  prodigious  as 
was  his  learning,  had  no  distinct  feel- 
ing for  ancient  life  and  thought ; 
he  treated  the  classics  as  if  they  were 
so  many  modern  authors.  The  im- 
provement is  due  partly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  archceology,  which  has  disin- 
terred and  deciphered  so  much, 
principally  to  the  growth  of  the  his- 
torical and  rational  methods.  Per- 
haps the  revival  has  gone  in  some  di- 
rections as  far  as  good  sense  permits. 


It  would  be  hard  if  all  ^ur  fine  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  authors  were  to  be 
cashiered  because  they  are  not  pre- 
cisely antique  in  their  orthography, 
when  the  deviations  were  convenient 
and  would  probably  have  been  wel- 
come by  the  Roman  scribe.  The 
pretensions  of  orthoepy  again  are 
surely  rather  high.  I  am  afraid  I  once 
tried  the  equanimity  of  an  enthusiastic 
orthoepist  by  saying  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  nothing  but  orthoepy  was 
wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the 
Roman  banquet  in  Peregrine  Pickle. 
If  we  cannot  pretend  to  pronounce 
English  as  it  v/as  pronounced  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  though  only  five  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  and  there  has  been 
no  great  change  in  the  population, 
how  can  we  expect  to  pronounce 
Greek  as  it  was  pronouncej  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  or  Latin  as  it  was 
pronounced  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
when  two  thousand  years  or  more  have 
elapsed  and  when  in  each  case  there 
has  been  a  deluge  of  immigrants  with 
organs  too  coarse  to  manage  the  in- 
flections ?  Our  custom  iry  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  simply  an  avowal  of 
ignorance,  yet  it  is  useless  to  tell  us 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  as  we  have 
been  pronouncing  them  do  not  make 
music  to  our  ears. 

Throughout  life  the  Classics  are  a 
delight  and  refreshment  to  him  who 
has  kept  up  the  knowledge  of  them, 
but  they  are  specially  a  delight  and  re- 
freshment to  old  age.  No  retreat, 
after  the  turmoil  of  an  active  life,  can 
be  more  charming  than  that  grotto- 
crowned  with  ilex  from  which  fall  the 
babbling  waters  of  the  Bandasian 
Spring.  Cyril  Jackson,  the  great  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  before  whom  the 
academical  and  ecclesiastical  world 
bowed,  used  to  say  that  when  he  felt 
himself  growing  old  he  should  wish  to 
take  with  him  into  his  retirement  only 
three  books — the  Bible,  Homer,  and 
Horace. 

If  the  physical  science  were  equal 
as  instruments  in  intellectual  training, 
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to  classics  and  mathematics  they 
would  be  likely  to  prevail,  because 
for  the  ordinary  student  they  would 
have,  especially  over  the  classics,  the 
advantage  of  greater  practical  utility. 
Apart  from  anything  professional,  an 
ordinary  student  who  took  the  line  of 
physical  science  would  carry  his  know- 
ledge more  with  him  into  life,  would 
have  more  opportunities  of  applying 
it,  would  have  it  better  kept  up  for 
him  without  special  study  by  his  daily 
occasions  and  surroundings.  But 
physical  science  as  an  intellectual 
training  can  hardly,  it  would  seem,  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  a  uni- 
versity course. 

To  acquire  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  a  student  must  not  only  take 
down  notes  of  scientific  facts  from  a 
lecturer  but  go  through  a  course  of 
scientific  experiments  and  processes 
hardly  practicable  within  the  limit  of 
three  or  four  years.  A  classical  or 
mathematical  training  can  be  thorough 
if  the  student  comes  well  prepared 
from  school.  A  school  without  ex- 
tensive apparatus  cannot  do  much  in 
the  way  of  preparation  for  physical 
science. 

After  all,  we  are  thrown  back  upon 
the  question,  what  is  a  university  ? 
Is  it  a  place  of  intellectual  training  or 
is  it  a  mart  of  knowledge  ?  In  their 
origin  the  universities  were  certainly 
marts  of  knowledge,  such  knowledge 
as  there  was  in  those  days.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  eager  swarm  of  students 
who  filled  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries was  not  intellectual  gymnastics 
but  acquisition  of  that  which  they 
thought  would  bring  them  profit  or 
power,  and  which  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  they  could  learn  only 
from  a  professor.  Afterward  the  uni- 
versity took  the  form  of  professional 
education  in  the  several  faculties  of 
theology,  law  and  medicine  with  a 
preliminary  course  of  general  training 
comprehending  all  the  liberal  know- 
ledge of  the  day  under  the  designation 


of  Arts.  Law  and  medicine  after- 
wards migrated  to  professional  centres. 
Theology,  as  a  mediaeval  science^ 
shared  in  great  measure  the  fate  of  the 
school  philosophy,  though  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  the  fellowships  of 
colleges  were  almost  all  held  by 
clergymen,  clerical  studies  continued 
to  be  pursued.  Nothing  was  then  left 
but  the  general  or  arts  course.  It 
thenceforth  became  the  fashion  to  re- 
gard the  universities  and  justify  their 
existence,  not  as  marts  of  knowledge 
but  as  places  of  culture,  a  function 
which  they  really  discharged  only  for 
the  elite,  doing  little  or  nothing  intel- 
lectually for  the  mass  of  the  students, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  social 
use  to  a  leisure  class  like  the  English 
gentry.  Now  it  is  demanded  that  they 
shall  once  more  become  marts  of 
useful  knowledge.  This  new  or  re- 
vived view  of  their  functions  is  car- 
ried sometimes  to  great  length,  as 
reactions  are  sometimes  apt  to  be. 
Not  only  is  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages accepted  as  academical,  but  I 
have  heard  a  university  congratulated 
on  having  adopted  the  study  of  roots 
more  succulent  than  Greek  roots  ;  to 
wit,  potatoes  and  turnips.  While  the 
end  of  an  institution  is  unsettled,  un- 
certainty and  confusion  as  to  the  pro- 
per means  must  prevail.  A  voice  is 
now  heard  crying  that  universities 
were  creations  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
period  in  which  there  were  hardly  any 
books,  and  that  they  are  now  ana- 
chronistic and  obsolete.  It  will  be 
found  difficult,  however,  to  dispense 
with  great  centres  of  instruction,  es- 
pecially in  science,  for  which  costly 
apparatus  as  well  as  first-rate  teaching 
is  required  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  academical  in- 
fluence by  the  man  and  the  citizen. 
If  the  extreme  utilitarian  view  in  the 
end  prevails  there  is  no  saying  what 
the  fate  of  classical  studies  may  be ;  if 
culture  continues  to  be  an  object  we 
can  scarcely  think  that  they  will  be 
entirely  displaced. 
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THE    NEW    EDUCATION    AND    THE    OLD. 


AT  one  time  the  schools  have  tend- 
ed almost  excusively  to  memory 
culture,  with  very  little  attempt  at 
verification  by  original  research  and 
observation.  This  was  the  case  with 
what  is  called  the  old  education,  and 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  critics  this 
ought  to  be  called  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  our  time  also.  But  Pestalozzi 
exploded  the  theory  on  which  it  rests 
and  substituted  another.  He  laid 
stress  on  sense-preception,  verification 
and  original  research.  The  practice 
of  our  time  may  not  correspond  to 
its  theory,  but  certainly  all  writers  up- 
hold the  Pestalozzian  doctrine  of  in- 
struction by  object  lessons.  But 
while  this  reform  is  progressing  toward 
its  extreme,  another  tendency  has  be- 
gun within  a  few  years,  and  it  promises 
to  force  a  new  departure  on  our  zig- 
zag line.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Herbart,  which  holds  that  it  is  not  so 
much  sense-preception  that  is  wanted 
in  education  as  apperception — not  so 
much  seeing  and  hearing  and  handling 
things,  as  recognizing  them  and  under- 
standing them.  This  doctrine  of 
apperception  stands  opposite  to  that 
of  perception,  but  is  not  a  return  to 
the  standpoint  of  memory.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rather  a  more  inclusive 
doctrine,  that  combines  perception 
and  memory  in  a  higher  faculty. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  may  truly 
say  that  it  is  what  we  inwardly  digest 
or  assimilate  of  what  we  memorize  or 
preccive  that  nourishes  our  minds, 
just  as  it  literally  true  that  it  is  not 
what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest  that 
nourishes  the  body.  The  process  of 
mental  digestion  and  assimilation  is 
called  apperception  by  the  recent 
reformers.  It  is  well  enough  to  have 
a  new  technical  term  when  we  form 
an  Idea  that  contains  many  old  ideas 
united  in  a  new  concept.  This  process 
of  mental  digestion  is  partly  expressed 


by  each  of  several  words,  such  as 
identify,  recognize,  explain,  interpret, 
comprehend,  understand.  In  fact,  to 
classify  the  new  under  some  already 
known  species,  to  subsume  a  particular 
under  a  general,  are  parts,  but  not  the 
whole  of  apperception.  It  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  new  idea  to  the 
stock  of  ideas  which  already  form  our 
intellectual  wealth.  It  is  what  we  some- 
times call  thinking  instead  of  mere 
seeing  or  mere  memory.  We  say  : 
"  Teach  your  pupils  to  think,  and  that 
is  better  than  to  acquire  information 
by  perception  or  memory."  Here 
we  mean  that  it  is  better  to  apperceive 
than  to  preceive  or  rem.ember.  The 
interaction  between  the  new  idea  and 
our  stock  of  old  ideas  is  the 
essential  thing  for  education.  This 
interaction,  we  see,  is  called  appercep- 
tion, and  it  is  a  twofold  process.  For 
the  new  modifies  the  old  and  the  old 
the  new.  The  new  object  adds  some- 
thing, however,  slight,  to  my  stored- 
up  knowledge  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  On  the  other  hand,  what  I 
bring  to  it  with  the  wealth  of  my  ex- 
perience throws  light  on  it  or  explains 
it.  I  see  its  differences  from  others 
of  its  class,  and  know  it  to  be  only  a 
partial  realization  of  the  possibilities 
that  belong  to  the  species.  It  is  per- 
haps only  a  partial  development  in 
some  of  its  features  and  an  overde- 
velopment in  others.  I  look  for  the 
explanation  of  these  defects  and 
superfluities  and  learn  to  know  the 
causes.  Thus  takes  place  mental 
digestion. 

Prof  Ludwig  Noire  has  illustrated 
this  operation  of  apperception  wherein 
we  add  to  a  new  idea  a  train  or  series 
of  remembered  ideas,  and  project  be- 
yond it  another  series  of  ideas  or 
ideals  formed  by  the  imagination. 
He  has  taken  the  object  preceived,  a 
piece  of  bread,  and   connected  with  it 
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a  train  of  presuppositions  which  our 
apperception  at  once  supplies  to  it 
from  experience  already  stored  up, 
thus  :  grain,  rye,  flour,  dough — bread. 
Or,  connecting  the  processes ;  planting, 
harvesting,  threshing,  grinding,  knead- 
ing baking — bread. 

What  an  immense  series  of  ideas  a 
piece  of  bread  calls  up  to  us  !  By 
our  activity  of  apperception  we  think 
of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  bread 
is  made,  andof  the  processes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced.  But  this 
is  only  one-half  of  the  mental  apper- 
ception of  the  object,  apiece  of  bread. 
Professor  Noire  makes  a  diagram  with 
the  presuppositions  just  named  placed 
before  the  whole  bread,  and  follows  it 
with  the  objects  and  uses  which  our 
apperception  associates  with  the  piece 
of  bread  to  explain  its  existence. 
These  are,  first,  the  ideas  of  food, 
organic  tissue,  life,  etc.,  and  the  pro- 


cesses of  eating,  digesting,  nourishing 
the  strength,  supplying  the  heat,  etc. 
Again,  each  of  these  ideas,  as  before, 
has  its  several  collateral  series  of  ideas. 
This  example  indicates  to  us  the  scope 
and  bearing  of  the  new  pedagogy  as 
related  to  the  course  of  study.  It  will 
give  its  attention  to  the  relations  of 
things,  and  especially  to  the  causal 
relations — endeavouring  to  think  the 
object  in  the  totality  of  its  existence. 
When  we  see  a  thing  in  all  its  relations 
we  comprehend  it.  We  may  appre- 
hend it  in  one,  or  a  few,  of  its  rela- 
tions. It  brings  the  new  object  per- 
ceived into  connection  with  all  that 
has  been  formerly  experienced  ;  it  is 
naturally  led  to  undertake  new  inves- 
tigations, to  verify  conjectures  and 
probabilities  which  previous  experi- 
ence suggests  as  likely  to  exist. — Prof. 
W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  May. 


PROFITING   BY    CRITICISM. 


HOW  much  we  may  profit  by  the 
criticism  of  others,  depends 
in  part  upon  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
that  criticism ;  but  it  depends  in  still 
greater  measure  upon  the  temper  in 
which  we  receive  it.  If  criticism  is 
intelligent  and  kindly,  it  may  always 
be  useful  to  us,  if  we  know  how  to  use 
it.  How  to  profit  by  the  criticisms 
which  others  make  upon  our  efforts 
and  conduct,  is  an  important  question 
for  every  person  to  consider. 

A  very  little  observation  serves  to 
show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  people 
are  accustomed  to  lose  the  profit 
which  the  criticisms  of  others  might 
have  for  them.  One  of  the  common- 
est ways  is  seen  when  the  person 
criticised  turns  upon  his  critic,  and 
passes  a  similar  criticism  upon  him. 
In  cases  like  this,  the  criticism  that 
is    offered,  however   kindly  and   well 


meant,  is  received  in  a  spirit  akin  to 
that  of  revenge.  It  is  treated,  not  as 
the  council  of  a  friend,  but  as  the 
thrust  of  an  enemy.  A  person  who 
thus  habitually  treats  the  kindly  judg- 
ments of  others  upon  his  faults  and 
deficiencies  is  almost  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  improvement  by  criticism. 
In  resentful  selfishness  he  refuses  to 
look  at  the  defect  to  which  attention 
is  called,  and  seeks  a  sort  of  revenge 
upon  the  one  who  has  mentioned  it 
by  resorting  to  counter-criticism. 
This  species  of  retort  commonly  springs 
from  anger  at  the  presumption  which 
dares  to  mention  any  of  our  faults  ; 
in  other  words,  it  springs  from  that 
blind  self-satisfaction  with  one's  self 
which  is, one  of  the  most  unseemly 
forms  of  confirmed  selfishness. 

Another  way — closely  akin  to  that 
just  mentioned — in  which  the  profit  of 
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criticism  is  forfeited,  is  seen  when  one 
resents  kindly  criticism  as  if  it  were  an 
insult.  An  insult  is  a  hateful  and  con- 
temptuous imputation  ;  criticism  is  a 
judgment  concerning  our  character  or 
action  which  purports,  at  least,  to  be  a 
just  moral  estimate.  To  treat  a  criticism 
as  an  insult,  is  to  indulge  the  very  spirit 
which  gives  rise  to  insult,  and  thus 
to  lower  one's  self  to  the  level  of  the 
action  which  he  so  earnestly  resents. 
There  is  no  profit  in  criticism  for  any 
person  who  in  these  ways  refuses  to 
treat  criticism  for  what  it  is,  and  to 
try  to  estimate  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

We  shall  never  profit  by  criticism 
unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  and 
consider  it.  To  persist  in  assuming 
that  whatever  we  do  and  think  and  are, 
is  right  any  way,  and  is  not  to  be  chal- 
lenged, is  to  shut  out  of  our  lives  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  our  improve- 
ment. The  person  who  is  indifferent 
to  criticism,  or  defiant  of  it,  at  length 
sinks  down,  not  only  into  the  prac- 
tice, but  into  the  justification,  of  faults 
which  mar  his  character  and  make 
him  less  of  a  man  than  he  might  have 
been  if  he  had  been  less  narrow  and 
selfish  in  his  estimates  of  himself. 

The  ability  to  profit  by  criticism 
will  dependlargely  upon  our  self-know- 
ledge. If  one  has  developed  the  rare 
power  candidly  and  justly  to  criticise 
himself,  he  will  have  the  ability  to 
estimate  the  criticisms  of  others,  and 
the  disposition  to  profit  by  them, 
while  by  comparing  his  own  self- 
judgments  with  the  criticisms  of 
others,  he  will  test  his  own  estimates, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  render  them 
more  clear  and  just.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  spheres  of  life,  the  power  to  use 
external  things  depends  chiefly  upon 
inner  condition  and  capacity.  Belter 
than  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,"  is  to  see  ourselves  as  we  really 
are.  Then  we  shall  be  at^Je  to  ap- 
preciate and  profit  by  the  way  in  which 
"others  see  us."  Without  judicious 
and  candid  self  knowledge  there  is  no 
profiting  by  criticism. 


It  is  always  interesting  and  import- 
ant to  observe  how  the  simple  lessons 
and  plain  duties  of  life  are  bound  up 
with  the  deepest  and  most  essential 
elements  of  character.  To  know  how 
to  take  and  use  what  the  world  has  to 
offer  us,  is  to  have  the  true  knowledge 
and  the  right  control  of  ourselves  and 
a  just  estimate  of  what  will  conduce 
to  our  best  growth.  Our  best  de- 
velopment depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  outward  conditions  in  which  we 
are  placed,  or  the  events  which  take 
place  around  us,  as  upon  the  way  in 
which  we  look  at  life  and  the  spirit 
in  which  we  take  its  opportunities,  its 
duties,  and  its  trials.  Every  task, 
every  burden,  every  hardship,  is  a  new 
test  which  we  are  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain. Perhaps  none  of  these  tests  is 
more  severe  than  the  test  which  criti- 
cism imposes.  To  meet  it  in  a  spirit 
of  candor  and  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  self-improvement  is  a  real 
achievement  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  an  evidence  of  just  and  wise 
views  of  life. 

It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  criticism  makes  us  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  we  are.  "  This  wise 
world  is  mainly  right "  in  its  esti- 
mates of  us,  and  no  individual  criti- 
cism which  is  palpably  unjust  ift  its 
severity  can  do  us  any  permanent 
harm.  When  it  is  certain  that  stric- 
tures made  upon  us  are  baseless  and 
unjust,  we  can  aiford  to  treat  them  as 
powerless  to  harm  us,  and  should  be 
able  to  rise  above  them.  It  is  the 
truth  in  criticism  which  has  most 
power  to  help  or  to  harm  us — to  help 
us  if  we  accept  it  and  seek  to  remedy 
the  defect  which  it  has  disclosed,  to 
harm  us  if  we  rebel  against  it,  and 
refuse  to  accept  the  lesson  which  it  is 
able  to  teach  us. 

All  our  education  is  a  process  of 
practice  under  criticism.  The  student 
who  is  eager  to  discover  and  to  correct 
the  faults  of  his  knowledge  and  think- 
ing, and  who  thus  learns  to  exercise 
a  critical  judgment  upon  his  own  in- 
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tellectual  work,  is  the  man  who  is 
making  a  right  use  of  criticism.  He 
knows  that  in  the  long  run  his  work 
will  be  estimated  at  its  true  worth  by 
his  teachers  and  associates.  Fulsome 
praise  need  not  elate  him,  because, 
if  undeserved,  it  will  not  be  ratified 
by  the  general  judgment.  A  merci- 
less exposure  of  faults  will  not  dis- 
hearten him,  because  he  wants  to  know 
his  faults  that  he  may  correct  them  ; 
and  he  knows  that  the  critic  is  a  true 
friend  who  sets  them  in  the  clearest 
light.  Too  many  men  grow  up  with 
only  a  boy's  naive  and  flattering  es- 
timate of  their  own  performances, 
either  because  they  have  never  been 
subjected  to  a  rigid  process  of  criti- 
cism, or  because  they  have  not  been 


wise  enough  to  profit  by  it.  Many  a 
man  can  remember  the  time  when  he 
got  a  more  true,  though  very  hum- 
bling, view  of  his  gifts  as  a  writer  or 
thinker  under  the  searching  criticism 
to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his 
teachers  or  other  friends. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  from 
which  we  can  derive  more  profit  for^ 
mental  and  moral  growth  than  from 
true,  right-spirited  criticism.  That 
person  is  truly  unfortunate  who  fails 
to  avail  himself  of  its  benefit. — T/ie 
Sn7iciay  School  Times. 


If  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us 
'twere  all  alike,  as  if  we  had  them  not, 
— Measure  for  Measure,  i.  i. 


HERBART. 


BY    L.    SEELEY,    LAKE    FOREST    UNIVERSITY. 


JOHANN  Friedrich  Herbart  was 
born  in  1776  and  died  in  1841. 
He  early  showed  a  bent  for  philo- 
sophical studies,  having  the  advant- 
age of  studying  under  Fichte  at  Jena. 
He  began  lecturing  as  Privat  Docent 
Gottingen,  was  called  to  Konigsberg, 
to  the  chair  formerly  occupied  by 
Kant,  but  returned  to  Gottingen  where 
he  ended  his  days.  He  carried  his 
research  into  the  field  of  philosophy, 
sesthetics,  theology,  psychology  and 
pedagogics.  It  is  with  Herbart  as 
pedagogue  that  we  have  to  do.  Rous- 
seau started  new  lines  of  thought  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  educating  the 
child,  teaching  that  nature's  laws 
must  be  observed  in  training  the  child. 
Pestalozzi,  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
great  French  philosopher,  gathered 
children  about  him  and  gave  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  method.  Both 
did  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
education,  both  instigated  new  re- 
forms, both  started  mighty  influences 


which  will  never  cease  to  be  felt  in 
every  school  where  there  is  intel- 
ligent teaching.  But  neither  Rous- 
seau nor  Pestalozzi  founded  a  system 
of  pedagogics  and  it  was  left  to  Her- 
bart to  do  this  service  to  the  world. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
enormous  advance  in  psychology  in 
these  later  times,  especially  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  and  connection  with  peda- 
gogics. 

Herbart  gave  the  earliest  impulse 
to  secure  a  scientific  foundation  to 
pedagogics.  He  began  as  early  as 
1 810  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  gather- 
ing students  about  him  into  a  peda- 
gogical seminary  and  forming  a  prac- 
tice school  with  children.  He  says 
that  his  investigations  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  settled  conviction  that 
very  many  of  the  tremendous  gaps  in 
our  pedagogical  knowledge  are  attrib- 
utable to  defects  in  our  psychology, 
and  that  these  must  be  remedied  be- 
fore a  science  of  education  is  possible. 
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Herbart  holds  that  there  are  no  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  in  the  sense  that  most 
philosophers  claim  ;  he  says  that  all 
notions,  or  ideas,  are  stored  in  the 
mind  where  they  lie  dormant  until 
association  or  some  external  activity 
calls  up  an  idea  and  brings  it  forward 
prominently  into  the  consciousness, 
while  other  ideas  retire  into  the  back- 
ground. Hence  the  important  place 
that  he  gives  to  association  in  his  sys- 
tem of  pedagogics. 

Much  is  said  in  these  times  about 
educating  the  individual.  Herbart 
makes  his  pedagogics  center  around 
this  thought,  and  if  he  had  done  no- 
thing more  for  education  than  this,  he 
would  still  have  rendered  incalculable 
service.  Neither  family,  nor  state, 
nor  humanity  is  the  end  of  education, 
but  the  development  of  the  individual. 
Everything  but  the  individual  is  an 
abstraction,  and  valueless  excepting 
so  far  as  it  advances  his  interests. 

With  Herbart  the  work  of  educa- 
tion has  three  offices ;  discipline,  in- 
struction, and  trainin^^.  The  child 
has  no  control  over  himself;  he  is  the 
prey  to  lawless  inclination,  and  the 
office  of  discipline  is  to  overcome 
this  and  teach  self-control.  Much  of 
discipline  is  furnished  by  society  and 
by  the  family,  but  not  enough  ;  there 
must  be  the  systematic  discipline  of 
the  school.  Discretion  must  be  exer- 
cised as  to  when  discipline  shall  cease. 
It  must  not  be  carried  too  long  nor 
relaxed  too  soon.  It  must  cease  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  reached  a  con- 
dition in  which  he  can  control  himself. 
The  aim  of  instruction  is  to  culti- 
vate the  will  to  impart  an  insight  into 
ethical  relations,  and  to  create  an 
ability  to  realize  ethical  ideas.  It 
has  for  its  end  the  building  of  char- 
acter. The  imparting  of  knowledge 
in  instruction  has  a  far  wider  purpose 
than  the  fixing  of  the  particular  know- 
ledge so  as  to  fit  for  an  examination, 
or  even  the  accumulation  of  facts. 
It  will  surely  give  the  facts,  but  the 


end  is  not  the  facts,  but  the  growth, 
the  development  of  the  child  into 
well-rounded  character.  Pedagogics, 
therefore,  is  a  department  of  ethics, 
or  rather  the  method  by  which  ethics 
secures  its  aim,  the  perfection  of  the 
individual.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  instruction,  Herbart 
gives  very  careful  directions  in  regard 
to  it  in  his  formal  steps,  which  I  shall 
discuss  later. 

Training  aims  to  fix  the  moral 
I  lessons  into  abiding  forms  of  char- 
acter, and  to  bring  the  student  to  a 
point  where  he  can  undertake  the 
work  of  self-culture.  The  formal 
steps  are  not  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  but  must  of 
necessity  assist  in  the  matter  of 
training. — The  School  yournal  {N.  V. ) 

Asbestos  was  discovered  at  a  very 
remote  period  of  history.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  the  Pompeiians  left 
samples  of  it  entombed  in  melted  lava. 
In  1850  experiments  were  systemat- 
ically made  in  Italy  as  to  its  fire- 
resisting  properties.  It  is  now  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  rubber- 
cloth,  felt,  twine,  wicking,  yarns, 
roofing,  rope,  mats,  stove  linings, 
boards,  tubes,  etc.  It  is  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  death  rate  in  Munich  from 
typhoid  fever  alone  used  to  be  24.20 
in  10,000.  Under  Petenkofer's  lead 
the  city  has  been  provided  with  water 
from  an  unquestionably  pure  source, 
and  a  complete  but  very  costly  system 
of  sewers  has  reduced  these  deaths  to 
1.75  in  the  10,000.  The  gradual 
minifying  of  the  disease,  pari  passu 
with  the  progress  of  the  "works," 
first  to  13.35,  then  to  9.26,  and  lastly 
to  the  1.75,  IS  in  itself  a  short  and  pithy 
sermon  on  Pasteur's  dictum :  "  I 
believe  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  man 
to  drive  these  (germ)  diseases  from 
the  face  of  the  earth." — Ne7u  York 
Independent. 
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TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION.— III. 

BY    HON.    A.    S.    DRAPER,    SUPT.    OF    SCHOOLS,    CLEVELAND,    O. 


INDISCRIMINATE  LICENSING. 

ASSUMING,  as  the  necessities  of 
the  case  oblige  us  to  do,  that 
a  State  cannot  at  once,  or  perhaps, 
for   an   indefinite    period,    exact    the 
proficiency  we  have  in  view  on    the 
part  of  all  teachers  in  the  schools,  let 
the  others  be  certified  or  licensed  up- 
on an  intelligent  and   rational  basis. 
The    State    should    take    the    whole 
matter  into  its  own  hands  if  it  would 
secure   general  results.     Establish   a 
minimum     standard     of     intellectual 
qualifications  which  all  must  attain  or 
not  teach  in  the  schools.     Require  all 
candidates  to  show  at  least  this  stand- 
ard   of   scholarship    by  means    of  a 
general  system  of  examinations  held 
at  stated  times  in  public  places  and 
under   competent  professional  super- 
vision.    Let   the  examiners  withhold 
certificates  for  other  reasons  than  lack 
of  scholarship  whenever    they    think 
proper.     Retain  all   papers  for  refer- 
ence in  case  of  controversy,  and  make 
full  public  records  of  ail  the  proceed- 
ings.    Require  that   certificates  shall 
always    antedate    employment,     and 
show  upon  the  face  of  each  just  what 
the  holder   did  in  order   to  earn   it. 
Grade  the  certificates,  and  make  it  to 
the  interest  of  teachers  to  advance  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  by  making  the 
examinations    less    frequent    and    by 
limiting  the  number    of  lower  grade 
certificates  which  may  be  issued  to  the 
.same   individual.     All    this    will    not 
take  the  place  of  a  professional  educa- 
tion   in  an  institution  maintained  for 
that  purpose,  but  it  will  set  all  at  work, 
it  will  give  a  proper  direction  to  effort,' 
It  will  fill  up  the  training  classes  and 
the  Normal  schools,  it  will   make  the 
teaching  service  more  respectable  and 
more  respected,  and  it  will    stimulate 
all  of   the   educational  work    of  the 


commonwealth    in    more    ways    than 
can  easily  be  enumerated. 

But  be  sure  to  discriminate,  and 
find  a  way  for  leading  the  public  to 
discriminate,  between  teachers  who 
have  taken  a  professional  course,  or 
have  gained  a  professional  position 
through  long  study  and  honorable  ex- 
perience, and  the  novitiates  who  are 
given  authority  to  teach,  pursuant  to 
a  mere  exanination,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  let  them  teach  in  order 
to  supply  the  schools.  This  is  only 
just  to  one  class  and  it  is  not  unjust 
to  the  others.  The  encouragement 
which  it  will  give  to  professionals  is 
vital  to  the  growth  of  a  professional 
spirit  and  the  development  of  an  ex- 
pert teaching  service.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  regulating  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  certificates  by 
relieving  from  subsequent  examin- 
ations, by  permanent  tenure  except 
for  cause,  by  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  amateursinthe  positions  which 
are  the  most  exacting  or  the  schools 
which  are  the  most  important,  and 
by  innumerable  honors  or  advantages 
which  may  be  readily  conferred  in  the  ' 
practical  operations  of  the  schools. 

EiMPLOY  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHERS. 

Again,  the  State  should  not  only 
pursue  a  policy  which  will  supply  well- 
educated  and  professionally  trained 
teachers  to  the  schools,  so  far  as 
possible,  but  it  should  also  orohibit 
the  employment  of  any  others  where 
such  are  available. 

While  thoroughly  competent  teach- 
ers are  not  paid  as  well  as  similar 
talent  is  paid  in  other  professions,  it 
is  still  true  that  persons  without  quali- 
fications get  more  credit  and  better 
pay  in  this  work  than  they  could  get 
in  any  other  way.  So  the  supply  of 
candidates  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
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demand.  Holding  the  view,  which 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted, 
that  the  school  system  is  not  a  district, 
village,  town,  city  or  county  system, 
but  a  State  institution,  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  State  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  and  administered 
through  local  officers  and  agents,  only 
for  convenience ;  and  because  that  is 
the  American  plan  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  it  follows  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  State  to  pursue  a 
course  which  will  result  in  the  greatest 
number  of  teachers  who  are  specially 
qualified  for  the  service,  and  discrim- 
inate in  their  favor  when  filling  posi- 
tions. 

It  is  not  only  proper,  but  it  is  en- 
'  irely  feasible  to  do  so.  Before  can- 
didates have  commenced  teaching 
they  will  willingly  pursue  a  required 
course  of  instruction  and  training,  if  it 
is  afterward  to  prove  of  any  advantage 
to  them.  Why  does  not  the  legis- 
lature pass  a  bill,  providing  that  after 
January  i.  1894,  no  teacher  should 
be  employed  in  any  city  or  village, 
having  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  had  not  completed  a  high  school 
course,  and  had  at  least  a  year  of 
training  in  a  normal  school  or  a  train- 
ing class?  There  is  but  one  reason 
and  that  is,  because  the  opportunities 
for  professional  training  are  not  gen- 
erally available  when  they  ought  to  be. 
This  principle  is  being  uniformly  and 
invariably  observed  in  Cleveland  and 
some  other  large  cities,  where  the 
circumstances  are  certainly  trying  and 
the  obstacles  are  great  and  innumer- 
able. It  is  entirely  feasible.  If  we 
are  to  have  good  schools  everywhere 
it  must  have  more  general  recognition, 
and  if  teaching  is  to  be  classed  with 
professional  employments  it  must  be 
upheld  and  enforced  by  every  one 
who  would  make  it  so.  This  then  is 
the  next  step,  namely,  that  all  teachers 
must  be  liberally  educated  and  then 
specially  and  professionally  trained 
and  that  no  others  shall  be  employed 
so  long  as  such  are  available. 


PUBLIC  TREATMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  are  quasi  public  officers. 
They  are  in  the  public  service,  carry- 
ing on  the  public  business  for  the 
attainment  of  a  public  end.  They  are 
employed  by  and  are  amenable  to 
public  officers.  Their  social  and  pro- 
fessional standing  is  largely  determin- 
ed by  the  treatment  which  the  public 
accords  to  them.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In- 
dividuals sometimes  possess  the 
qualities  which  are  stronger  than  cir- 
cumstances and  which  enable  them  to 
break  through  the  barriers  which  en- 
compass them.  But  the  great  mass 
will  occupy  just  such  relative  position 
as  merit  compels,  or  as  public  senti- 
ment, regulated  by  public  law,  accords 
to  it.  The  merits  of  the  teaching 
force,  the  right  to  increased  social  and 
professional  respect,  will  be  likely  to 
advance  as  there  is  opportunity  and 
incentive.  When  the  public  encour- 
ages more  liberal  attainments,  by  re- 
warding them  as  similar  attainments 
in  other  lines  of  mental  activity  are 
rewarded  ;  when  it  makes  it  advantage- 
ous to  men  and  women  to  devote 
their  lives  to  this  employment,  by 
making  employment  permanent  dur- 
ing competency  and  good  behavior, 
not  by  the  grace  of  a  board  or  a  com- 
mittee, but  by  right,  there  will  be  a 
teaching  profession  which  will  not 
suffer  seriously  in  contrast  with  the 
other  professions. 

I  once  askedaschool  superintendent 
of  twenty  years'  standing  in  one  place, 
how  he  managed  to  hold  his  place  so 
long.  He  facetiously  replied  :  "When 
I  have  managed  to  be  elected  one 
year  I  immediately  set  about  seeing 
where  the  votes  are  coming  from  to 
elect  me  the  next  year."  All  are  not 
driven  to  this  ;  many  would  not  resort 
to  it  if  they  could,  but  the  extent  to 
which  school  officers  have  to  be  cod- 
dled and  are  coddled  by  teachers,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  situations,  is 
enough   to   materially   interfere    with. 
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the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  drive 
self-respecting  people  out  of  the  teach- 
ing service. 

ADiMISSIONS   TO    A    TEACHING    PROFES- 
SION. 

In  addition  to  general  scholarship 
and  professional   training  it  may    be 
broadly  asserted  that  before  teaching 
can   attain    the  dignity   of  a   profes- 
sional employment,  professional  teach- 
ers must  control  the  gateway  of  ap- 
proach to  the  employment  of  a  teach- 
er, and  once  in,  the  teacher  must  find 
that  his   professional  attainments  are 
of   moneyed  value  which  will  be  re- 
cognized by  the  public,  and  of  legal 
value  which  may  be  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  law.     Theologians  pass  up- 
on the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry.     Who  else  can  do  it.? 
Physicians  and  lawyers  determine  the 
conditions  of  admission  and    control 
the  doors   to  their  respective  profes- 
sions.    They  alone  can  do  it  with  in- 
telligence.    So  it  is  with  any  expert 
or   professional    service.       Who    can 
.determine  the  quahfications  of  a  would- 
be  expert   but  an  acknowledged    ex- 
pert ?     We  say  that   before  one  can 
be  proficient  and  successful  in  teach- 
ing and  successful  in  managing  schools 
he  must  not  only  have  general  scholar- 
ship but  he  must  have  studied  psy- 
chology,   the   principles    which    have 
been  shown  by  investigation  and  ex- 
perience, to  govern  the  development 
of  the  human  mind,  he  must  under- 
stand the  science    of  pedagogics,  he 
must  have  investigated  the  principles 
of  school  economy  and  management, 
and    the    history   and   philosophy   of 
education,  and  the  like.     We  are  all 
wrong  in  our  theories  or  this  is  expert 
knowledge  of  the  highest  kind.     We 
are  not    wrong.     Knowledge   of  the 
laws  of  mind  is  higher  than  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  matter.     Knowledge  of 
the   laws    of  thought,    of  the    secret 
springs  of  human  feeling  and  action 
IS  higher  than  knowledge  of  the  parts 
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and  functioHs  of  the  human  body ;  or 
than  the  laws  which  are  found  to  be 
necessary    to    secure    justice,    deter 
crime,  or  prevent  revolution  and  dis- 
integration in  the  social  organization, 
indeed  higher   than  that   speculative 
philosophy  which  has  gone  to  far  in 
taking  the  place   of  the  simple  faith 
our  mother  taught  us  on  her  knee  and 
which   deals  with    the  furnishings   of 
heaven  and  divides  upon  the  question 
whether  little  children  who  were  never 
baptized  or  pagans  who  never  knew 
will  ever  get  there.     No  we  are  not 
wrong.     Our  science    is  higher   than 
any  other  and  our  calling,  when  fully 
met  and  fulfilled,  is  more  thoroughly 
expert    and    prosessional    than    any 
other.     Then    the    general  principal 
must  obtain  and  teachers  and  not  hy- 
men must  control  the  avenues  to  Liie 
teaching  profession. 

The  medical,  legal  and  theological 
professions      are      well     established. 
They  are  the  outgrowth  of  generations 
of  study  and  experience.     They   are 
hedged  about  by  rules  and  codes  of 
governing  bodies,  by  old  customs  and 
established  usages,  by  honorable  his- 
tory and  proud  traditions,  by  fraternal 
regard    and    public    respect.      These 
things  have  resultf^d  from  conditions 
and  causes  and  not  from  accident  or 
chance,    and    similar  conditions    and 
moving  influences  must  here  exist  or 
there  will  never  be  a  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH. 

There   is   another  principle    which 
demands  notice  :  that  is,  development 
and  growth.     It  is  the  invariable  and 
inexorable   law  of  all    healthy  profes- 
sional   life.     Indeed,  this  is  the  chief 
thing  which  distinguishes  professional 
life   from    the  mere   employments    or 
vocations.     A  physician  who  does  not 
grow  through  unceasing  exertion  ceases 
to    be   a  physician  ;   a  lawyer     who 
does  not  broaden  and  strengthen    by 
labor  and   by  experience  cases  to  be  a 
lawyer.     So    it    is    with    a    teacher 
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One  who  does  not  continue  to  read, 
who  does  not  gain  strength  through 
experience,  who  does  not  feel  the  pro- 
fessional spirit,  who  does  not  have 
the  desire  for  expertness  and  then  for 
still  greater  expertness  and  usefulness, 
who  does  not  find  in  himself  the 
strength  of  mind  and  the  power  of 
thought  which  can  and  will  move  out- 
ward and  forward  on  its  own  motion, 
who  does  not  grow  kindlier,  richer 
and  stronger  with  the  advancing 
years,  has  no  proper  place  in  a  teach- 
ing profession. 

A     MATTER     FOR     CIVIL     SERVICE      RE- 
FORMERS. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  people 
Avho  are  so  much  interested  in  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the 
civil  service,  as  to  be  commonly  cal- 
led Civil  Service  Reformers.  Some 
of  us  do  not  agree  with  all  they  advo- 
cate, but  I  apprehend  none  of  us  are 
wanting  in  respect  for  their  purposes. 
Probably  all  ot  us  would  go  with  them 
more  than  half  way.  The  principal 
things  for  which  they  contend,  are  that 
all  appointments  in  the  public  service 
shall  be  made  upon  a  merit  basis,  and 
when  once  appointed  the  tenure  shall 
be  permanent.  There  are  thirty 
thousand  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York.  They  are  paid 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  annually.  I 
know  that  the  number  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  employees  of 
the  state  taken  together.  The  char- 
acter, the  competency,  the  manly  and 
womanly  independence  of  these 
teachers  is  of  incomparably  greater 
consequence  to  the  state,  than  that 
the  clerks  in  the  public  offices  shall 
not  change  with  a  change  in  the  dom- 
inant party,  although  as  to  the  greater 
number  of  clerical  positions,  that  is 
probably  not  without  consequence. 
For  ovious  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  principles  for  which  the  re- 
formers of  the  civil  service  contend, 
apply  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools 


more  forcibly  than  to  any  other  class 
of  public  employees.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, withold  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  gentlemen  who  have  given  so 
much  intelligent  thought,  and  so  much 
disinterested  effort  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  service,  by  advanc- 
ing the  character  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  public  employees, 
should  have  done  so  little  to  protect, 
elevate  and  dignity  the  position  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  limits  of  time  force  me  to  an 
early  conclusion,  although  I  have  not 
covered  the  ground  contemplated  at 
the  outset.  Possibly  I  have  gone  far 
enough  for  my  purposes. 

Teaching  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  cannot  be  advanced  to 
the  standing  of  a  professional  employ- 
ment, so  as  to  justify  its  classification 
with  the  learned  professions  until  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  many  of 
our   states  are  materially  modified. 

It  is  absurd  to  think  of  reaching 
that  consummation  so  long  as  com- 
petency is  placed  in  ruinous  and  des- 
tructive competition  with  incompet- 
ency ;  so  long  as  the  best  qualifications 
are  scarcely  able  to  earn  a  living  or 
maintain  independent  self  respect, 
while  boys  and  girls  not  yet  mature 
physically  or  mentally,  and  older  per- 
sons, who  are  unable  to  succeed  in 
other  vocations,  are  permitted  to  secure 
better  pay  for  alleged  teaching  in  the 
schools  than  they  can  obtain  in  any 
other  way. 

It  is  idle,  and  I  think,  censurable, 
to  temporize  with  the  matter.  There 
is  no  cross-lot  road  to  a  teaching  pro- 
fession. Even  in  this  age  of  wonder- 
ful inventions  we  are  not  likely  to 
discover  any  new  process  for  construct- 
ing one.  Without  a  scholarship  which 
is  at  home  in  any  intellectual  center, 
without  special  training  which  can 
readily  prove  its  utility,  and  force  the 
necessity    of  its  recognition,    without 
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public  discrimination  between  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs,  without  an  en- 
tire cessation  of  indiscriminate  licens- 
ing, without  putting  the  school  doors 
in  the  charge  of  professionals,  without 
an  entire  elimination  of  favoritism, 
without  social  position  and  moneyed 
rewards  commensurate  with  merits, 
without  an  interest  which  is  more  than 
pecuniary,  without  entire  and  life-long 
devotion,  without  personal  pride  and 
mutual  respect,  without  zealous  care 
for  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  all, 
without  alertness  which  discerns  or 
creates  opportunities  for  the  advance 
of  the  whole  line,  without  legend  and 
tradition,  without  song  and  story, 
without  the  strength  to  jostle  the 
crowd  and  wrest  honorable  positions 
from  the  selfish,  the  unthinking  or 
the  unscrupulous,  there  can  be  no 
teaching  profession. 

If  I  were  to  withhold  another  word 
you  would  draw  an  inference  which  I 
should  regret.  As  exacting  as  these 
conditions  are,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible to  comply  with  them.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  auspicious. 
There  is  a  manifest  educational  awak- 
ening throughout  the  country.  If  we 
survive  twenty  years  we  shall  witness 
advances  in  learning  more  marked 
and  far  reaching  than  the  country  has 
ever  before  known.  This  will  bring 
added  interest  to  the  work  of  the 
schools,  and  it  will  aid  the  intelligent 
regulation  of  their  affairs.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  professional  superintend- 
ents with  continually  increasing 
powers,  the  extent  to  which  the  busi- 
ness affairs  and  the  professional  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  are  being  separated 
and  committed  to  entirely  distinct 
authorities  with  some  intelligent  ref- 
erence to  their  most  successful 
administration,  is  most  encouraging. 
No  less  significant  and  encouragnig  is 
the  magnificent  movement  now  sweep- 
ing the  country  with  irresistible  veloc- 
ity for  the  liberal  education  of 
women.    With  the  work  of  the  elemen- 


tary schools  ahiiost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  woaien,  the  collegiate 
education  of  women  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  moment.  It  must  not 
only  become  manifest  in  the  work  of 
the  school-room,  but  must  also  give 
impetus  and  force  to  the  movement 
towards  professionalizing  the  teaching 
service.  Indeed  there  are  many 
things  to  encourage  and  few  to  dis- 
courage those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
noblest  of  all  callings  and  are  jealous 
of  its  good  name  and  standing.  But 
they  must  not  forget  that  they  are  also 
responsible  for  its  future  in  large  mes- 
ure.  If  teachers  of  standing  and 
experience,  teachers  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  advanced  schools, 
teachers  who  are  jealous  of  the  public 
esteem,  teachers  who  meet  in  state 
conventions,  will  exercise  discernment 
and  act  in  concert,  secure  all  available 
assistance,  seize  upon  all  opportunities, 
formulate  principles  and  lead  the  way, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with 
self-possession  and  confidence,  we 
have  no  right  to  doubt  they  will  reap 
rewards  worth  their  efforts,  and  com- 
ing generations  of  teachers  will  bless 
their  names  in  grateful  remembrance. 
All  general  reforms  have  their  in- 
ception in  public  sentiment  and  their 
fruitage  in  legislation.  It  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  accomplish  things  in 
which  the  public  is  beneficially  in- 
terested except  through  legislation, 
and  legislation  which  is  so  framed 
that  some  one  must  execute  it.  Re- 
medial measures  are  frequently  met 
with  rank  indifference  if  not  gross 
ignorance.  Legislation  not  prepared 
by  expert  hands  is  ill-considered  and 
ineffectual.  Then,  it  is  modified,  add- 
ed to  and  taken  from,  patched  and 
blotched  until  it  is  almost  meaningless. 
There  is  no  more  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  all  this  than  the  legislation 
of  the  country  affecting  the  schools. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  non- professional 
characterof  theteachersof  the  country, 
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than  the  submissive  way  in  which 
they  have  removed  their  shoes  and 
stood  with  their  hats  in  their  hands 
and  their  chins  on  their  chests,  in  the 
august  presence  of  the  law-makers  of 
the  country. 

When  the  teachers  of  the  land, 
those  who  are  entitled  to  be  called 
such,  shall  have  become  experts ; 
when  they   shall   have    clear  concep- 


tions of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it ; 
when  they  shall  demand  it  at  the  pro- 
per place,  with  a  determination  to 
have  it,  know  the  reason  why,  or 
smash  some  legislative  crockery,  the 
way  will  be  opened  and  there  will  be 
a  perceptible  advance  toward  the  evo- 
lution and  the  recognition  of  a  teach- 
ing profession. — The  Educational 
Gazette, 
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THIS  paper  will  consider  three 
points:  i.  How  far  teachers  actu- 
ally practice  a  profession.  2.  How  far 
they  are  recognized  as  experts.  3. 
What  may  be  done  to  improve  their 
professional  status.  The  teachers' 
profession  is  less  permanent  than 
others  because  a  large  number  of 
young  men  take  it  up  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  other  callings,  and  because 
so  many  women  are  members  af  the 
profession  and  cannot  make  it  their 
life-work.  Again,  the  technical  train- 
ing is  inferior;  only  recently  have 
opportunities  been  opened  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  comparable 
to  those  offered  to  students  of  law, 
medicine,  or  military  science.  Nor- 
mal schools  have  felt  obliged  to  do 
two  things  at  once  and  have  done 
neither  with  complete  success :  they 
find  it  necessary  to  furnish  at  least  a 
part  of  the  general  basal  education  of 
their  students,  for  which  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  plant ;  and  they  at- 
tempt to  instruct  in  the  practice  of 
teaching,  without  opportunities  for 
practice.  Nor  do  the  college  courses 
in  pedagogy  entirely  fill  the  require- 
ment of  higher  professional  training. 
They  have  done  a  great  deal  as  to 
the  historical   side  of  teaching,    and 


in  suggesting  the  proper  way  of  de- 
veloping the  mind  ;  but  they  do  not 
usually  furnish  the  personal  contact 
with  the  problems  of  his  calling  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  good 
teacher.  A  third  element  in  profes- 
sional training  the  teachers  more  and 
more  enjoy,  viz.,  association,  meet- 
ings, and  professional  organizations. 
2.  The  members  of  our  profession 
are  usually  looked  up  to  by  the  com- 
munity as  men  of  learning.  But  this 
estimate  is  confined  to  literary  sub- 
jects. What  we  desire  is  that  school 
boards  should  recognize  us  as  experts 
in  school  matters.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  reach  this  result  in  the  public 
schools,  where  education  is  part  of 
the  system  of  government.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  school  seems  quite 
out  of  our  reach,  but  we  might  have 
some  voice  in  the  admission  of 
teachers  to  their  calling.  Here  we 
are  betrayed  by  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  There  are  but  few  univer- 
sities in  which  the  faculties  decide  on 
their  own  methods  and  apparently 
but  two — Yale  and  Cornell — in  which 
the  faculty  selects  its  own  members. 
Nevertheless,  there  might  be  a  much 
greater  feeling  of  co-operation  among 
teachers  in  a  building,  or  in  a  city. 
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Another  field  in  which  the  influence 
of  teachers  should  be  more  strongly- 
felt  is  that  of  the  selection  of  studies. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  experience  and 
observation  ought  to  tell,  and  new- 
methods  should  be  brought  forward 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  Again, 
the  profession  suffers  from  itself;  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  school  cant,  a  col- 
lection of  stock  phrases  about  the 
"  grandeur  of  the  profession  "  and  the 
"  elevation  of  the  race."  Many  of 
the  educational  periodicals  which 
have  a  wide  circulation  nmst  give  out- 
siders a  low  opinion  of  the  profession  ; 
the  founding  of  new  journals  of  a  high 
grade  is  therefore  encouraging. 

3.  It  is  clear  that  the  professional 
status  of  the  teacher  is  improving. 
Normal  schools  and  the  pedagogic 
instruction  in  the  colleges  are  both 
better  organized  than  formerly ;  a 
third  method  from  which  much  may 
be  expected  is  the  establishment  of 
courses  of  study  for  teachers  who  are 
actually  in  the  work,  such  as  those 
offered  by  the  Lowell  institute  in 
Boston  and  by  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  university  to  the  teachers  of 
Cambridge.  The  colleges  and  better 
schools  are  demanding  a  regular 
course  of  systematic  preparation  of  its 
teachers,    and    they    are   compelling 


young  men  and  women  to  educate 
themselves  carefully.  We  should 
have  more  influence,  also,  if  we  talked 
less  about  the  greatness  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  magnitude  of  our  sacri- 
fices. We  are  not  highly  paid,  and 
are  subject  to  vexatious  uncertainties  ; 
but  we  have  long  vacations,  fixed 
salaries,  and  unusual  control  of  our 
time.  The  profession  must  avoid 
also  the  notion  that  it  is  its  duty  to 
reorganize  the  universe.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  profession  would  be  much 
improved  if  we  could  reach  the 
foreign  system  of  a  rigorous  state 
examination,  without  which  no  person 
could  be  appointed  as  teacher  in  an  ad- 
vanced school.  Another  improve- 
ment would  be  the  introduction  of 
some  kind  of  faculty  system  of  joint 
discussion  ?nd  responsibility  in  large 
schools.  The  great  fault  of  our  city 
schools  is  too  much  uniformity  and  too 
little  development  of  the  individual, 
either  of  teacher  or  of  pupil.  As  a 
teacher,  to  teachers,  I  can  only  say 
that  if  we  wish  to  be  held  as  experts 
we  must  prepare  for  it ;  we  must  not 
boast  about  it ;  and  we  must  persuade 
the  public  that  we  know  more  than 
they  about  our  subject,  by  constantly 
raising  our  own  standard  in  the 
schools  and  in  ourselves. —  The  School 
y^onrnal  ( zV,  Y.) 
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Cleary  v.  Booth. — -This  was  a 
case  stated  by  justices  for  the  borough 
of  Southampton  on  the  point  of  law 
whether  a  Board  schoolmaster  is  en- 
titled to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
on  a  pupil  for  misconduct  to  another 
pupil  when  both  are  on  their  way  to, 
but  outside  and  at  a  distance  from, 
the  school  premises. 

Mr.  Poland,  Q.  C,  and  Mr.  P.  H. 
White  appeared  for  the  appellant,  a 
schoolmaster    of  the  Board     school, 


who  had  been  convicted  of  assault 
and  fined  20s.  and  costs  for  caning  a 
boy  whom  he  thought  had  been  guilty 
of  throwing  some  putty  at  another 
pupil  when  they  were  both  on  the 
way  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Poland  cited  "  R.  v.  Hopley" 
(2  F.  and  F.,  202)  to  show  that  a 
master  might  inflict  reasonable  punish- 
ment ;  and  "  Fitzgerald  v.  Northcote" 
(4  F.  and  F.,  656)  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the    master's  authority    was 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  parent.  He 
also  referred  to  the  Code  for  1892. 
No  counsel  appeared  for  the  respon- 
dent, but  Mr.  Poland  called  attention 
the  case  of  "  Hunter  v.  Johnson'' 
(13  Q.B.D.,  225)  as  being  an  author- 
ity rather  in  favour  of  the  respondent. 

The  court  remitted  the  case  on  the 
question  whether  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  master  was  excessive, 
but  held  that  he  had  authority  to  cor- 
porally punish  the  pupil  for  his  mis- 
conduct. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  said, — The 
case  was  not  an  easy  one.  There 
was  no  distinct  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  was  whether  the 
headmaster  of  a  Board  school  might 
administer  corporal  punishm.ent  for 
something  done  outside  the  limits  of 
the  school.  The  facts  were  these — 
Booth,  a  pupil  at  the  Board  school, 
was  on  his  way  to  school  when  he 
came  across  another  boy  of  the  same 
school,  and  it  was  complained  that 
Booth  threw  a  piece  of  putty,  and 
with  it  hit  the  other  boy.  For  this 
he  was  promptly  caned  by  the  master 
on  his  arrival  at  the  school,  on  evi- 
dence brought  before  him  by  a  wit- 
ness. The  learned  Judge  was  of 
opinion  that  a  school  master  had 
authority  delegated  to  him  from  the 
father,  who  must  have  been  taken  to 
have  delegated  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  schoolmaster  here.  The  Edu- 
cation Code  of  1892  contained  a 
clause  allowing  a  "grant  for  disci- 
pline and  organization  of  is.  or 
is.6d.,"  which  provided  that  "all 
reasonable  care''  was  to  be  taken  in 
the  management  of  the  school"  to 
bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of 
punctuality,  of  good  manners  and 
language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children 
the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience 
to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect 
for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truth- 
fulness   in    word     and    act."     How 


could  this  be  carried  out  if  the 
authority  of  the  master  was  said  to 
ai^ply  only  to  treatment  of  the  child- 
ren in  school.  If,  for  instance,  a 
cleanly  boy  at  a  distance  of  a  yard 
outside  the  school  were  to  roll  in  the 
mud  and  make  use  of  bad  language, 
should  not  the  master  have  authority 
over  him  and  be  able  to  inflict  punish- 
ment at  once.  It  was  not  reasonable 
to  hold  that  the  parent's  authority 
ended  at  the  house  door  and  the 
schoolmaster's  did  not  begin  till  the 
school  door.  There  must  be  author- 
ity in  the  schoolmaster  to  punish, 
especially  for  misconduct  to  another 
pupil. 

Mr.  Justice  Collins  said, — It  was 
clear  that  a  father  might  administer 
these  little  personal  punishments  and 
that  he  might  delegate  the  power  to 
the  schoolmaster.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  practice.  It  was  well  known 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Juvenal,  who 
referred  to  the  practice  of  caning  on 
the  hand.  Every  one,  also,  would 
remember  "  flagosus  Orbilius."  It 
was  clear  that  where  the  relation  of 
pupil  and  schoolmaster  existed,  a  right 
of  corporal  punishment  was  conferred. 
This  being  a  day  school,  should  it  be 
said  that  a  parent  had  delegated  the 
right  of  punishment  for  misconduct 
on  the  way  to  the  school  or  that  he 
had  only  delegated  the  authority  for 
what  the  pupil  did  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  school.  It  could  not  be 
that  the  latter  was  the  right  view.  The 
limits  of  the  four  walls  must  be  exceed- 
ed ;  the  question  was  how  far.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  carry  on 
education  if  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  father  lasted  right  up  to  the  door 
of  the  school  and  the  master  did  not 
begin  till  then.  The  result  would  be 
that  the  boy  might  be  impudent  to 
the  master  or  even  assault  him  just 
outside  the  school,  and  the  master's 
only  remedy  would  be  to  go  to  law  as 
if  it  were  the   case  of  ordinary  griev 
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ances  between  citizens.  This  would 
be  quite  unworkable.  The  Code  of 
1892,  which  had  the  force  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  dealing  with  grants 
for  discipline  and  organization,  pro- 
vided that  the  inspector,  in  recom- 
mending the  grants,  should  have 
special  regard  to  "  the  moral  training 
and  conduct  of  the  children."  Could 
that  be  properly  attended  to  if  the 
master  had  no  authority  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  school?  If  the  master 
had  no  control  over  his  scholars 
outside  the  school  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  his  power  would  be  too 
limited  ;  he  would  be  unable  to  take 
"  all  reasonable  care  ''  to  bring  up  the 
children  in  "habits  of  punctuality  and 
good  manners "  and  to  impress  on 
.them  "consideration  and  respect  for 
others."  Here,  instead  ot  showing 
consideration  and  respect  for  others, 
the  boy  hit  another  boy  in  the  eye 
with  a  bit  of  putty.  Respect  for 
others  was  best  to  be  secured  by 
punishment.  It  would  be  idle  to 
leave  the  correction  for  this  miscon- 
duct to  the  chance  of  the  boy  being 
at  some  subsequent  day  convicted  by 
justice.  That  would  be  the  result  if 
this  conviction  was  upheld. 

(Solicitors  Baker  and  Nairne,  for 
the  appellant.) — Times  Latv  Reports. 

The  boy  who  is  only  mischievous, 
and  who  loves  fun  better  than  he  loves 
books,  he  should  not  be  forced  to  go. 
That  is  not  what  the  school  is  for,  to 
turn  him  out.  To  be  sure  he  is  a 
burden,  but  he  is  a  burden  to  be 
borne  rather  than  thrown  in  the  ditch. 
To  dump  him  is  an  easy  way  out  of 
the  trouble,  for  the  time  being,  but  it 
is  the  coward's  way,  the  lazy  teacher's 
way,  the  shrink 's  way,  the  sneak's 
way.  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  teacher 
who  is  called  of  God  to  teach,  and 
who  believes  in  himself  as  God's  min- 
ister among  the  children  ! — Public 
School  'yournal. 


A  letter  has  been  received  from 
Professor  J.  B.  Harris,  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  now  in  Egypt,  announcing  the 
discovery  at  the  convent  on  Mount 
Sinai  of  a  Syriac  palimpsest  manu- 
script, containing  the  fnll  text  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  two  English  ladies,  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  both  conver- 
sant with  Oriental  languages,  and 
speaking  Arabic  and  Modern  Greek 
fluently.  Although  the  convent  had 
often  been  searched  for  written 
treasures  since  Tischendorfs  great 
discovery  there — and  even  by  Pro- 
fessor Harris  himself  only  three  years 
ago — the  present  discovery  remained 
hidden  from  former  investigators. 
When  Mrs.  Lewis  first  saw  it,  it  was 
in  a  dreadful  condition,  all  the  leaves 
sticking  together  and  being  full  of  dirt. 
Professor  Harris,  on  hearing  of  the 
discovery,  set  off  for  Mount  Sinai,  and 
for  forty  days  he  and  the  two  ladies 
sat  in  the  convent  deciphering  the 
the  palimpsest  leaves.  The  whole 
manuscript  has  been  carefully  photo- 
graphed.—  The    Publishers'    Circular. 


There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  taking 
possession  of  the  entire  world ;  it 
penetrates  to  the  school-room  and 
shows  itself  in  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  teacher  steadily  questions 
whether  he  is  not  a  fool  to  spend  his 
time  with  children  ;  the  pupil  insists 
that  only  such  things  be  taught  him 
as  will  advance  him  in  life — that  is 
aid  him  in  making  money.  There  is 
great  need  of  rest — spiritual  rest. 
No  one  can  read  the  newspapers  with- 
out seeing  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
unhappy  people.  Certainly  this  is 
not  the  happy  era — the  golden  age. 
The  need  of  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  rest  must  be  felt  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  school-room. — The  School  yn' I. 


Any  life  that  is   worth  living  must 
be  a  struggle. — Dean  Stanley. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Future   of   Electricity. — 
In  all  the  fields  of  human  endeavour 
there   is  none  in  which  the  promise 
and  potency  of  future  achievement  is 
greater  than  in  that   of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  wonderful  form  of  energy 
which  we  know  as   "  electricity."     In 
this  field  progress  is  advancing  in  two 
paths  ;  the  one  leading  to  the  produc- 
of  the  force  cheaper  than  by  known 
means,    and   the   other   towards  new 
devices  and  ways  for  applying  it  to  the 
practical   needs    of  mankind.      The 
first  path  is  the  least  attractive  ;  but 
it  leads  to  by  far  the  most  momentous 
discoveries  as  eff'ecting  it  our  everyday 
life.     The  current  which  now  supplies 
our  lamps  and  motors  is  obtained  by 
revolving  a  coil  of  wire  in  the  field  of 
the  magnet.  The  steam  engine  does  this 
just  as  it  turns  a  coffee  mill,  or  a  churn, 
or  a  lathe.     Therefore,  coal  is  burned 
under   the  boiler  to    produce  steam, 
and  steam  drives  the  engine,   the  en- 
gine turns  the  dynamo,   the  dynamo 
delivers  its  current  on  the  wires  which 
lead  to  the  lamps.      Hence  the  effici- 
ency  of  the   whole    system  depends 
mainly  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  en- 
gine and    boiler    which    furnish    the 
power.     The  best  engine  and  boiler 
does  not  utilize  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  energy  locked  up  in  the  fuel ; 
and  this  is  due,  not  to  faulty  construc- 
tion or  bad  management,  but  chiefly 
because  of  natural  laws  mainly  depend- 
ent upon  the  temperature  in  which  we 
live.     To  improve  the  dynamo  or  the 
lamps  simply  means  greater  economy 
in  the  utilization   of  the  obtained  ten 
per  cent.     It  does  not  effect  the  pro- 
blem of  how  to  get  more  than  ten  per 
cent.,  and  that  is  the  great  discovery  of 
the  future — so  great,  that  the  man  who 
finds  the  way  to  convert,  not  eighty 
or  ninety,  but   even  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  stored  energy  in  fuel  into  elec- 
tricity will  do  more  for  human    civili- 
zation than  all  the  inventors  of  all  the 


marvelous  applications  of  that  force 
put  together  have  done  since  electric- 
ity was  discovered. 

Present  indications  point  to  the  vol- 
taic cell  as  the  probable  means  of  at- 
taining this  result.  Not  to  a  cell  con- 
suming zinc,  of  course  ;  for  electricity 
thus  produced  is  about  twenty  five 
times  dearer  than  that  obtained  from 
the  steam  engine  and  dynamo ;  but 
to  a  cell  directly  consuming  carbon, 
not  by  hot  combustion,  but  by  cool, 
chemical  combination  with  the  bound- 
less store  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  Car- 
bon is  cheap,  and  air  is  cheaper;  and 
if  they  can  be  made  to  combine  at 
low  temperature  by  means  perhaps  no 
more  costly  than  the  grate  or  furnace 
in  which  we  make  them  unite  at  high 
temperature,  than  we  shall  get  very 
much  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
available  energy.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  seek  any  further  reason  for  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  steam.  When  people 
can  get  a  machine  which  wastes  even 
eight,  or  seven,  or  six  dollars  out  of 
ten,  they  will  no  longer  use  an  ap- 
paratus which  wastes  nine.  All  along 
the  frontier  of  the  science,  open  in- 
numerable paths  with  endless  vistas 
fascinating  in  their  invitations  to  the 
student  and  to  the  inventor.  Even 
in  the  oldest  of  our  electrical  marvels 
(the  telegraph)  the  possibilities  are 
still  wonderful.  A  pen  guided  in 
in  Chicago  will  now  write  in  New 
York  the  autograph  of  the  operator, 
so  that  a  bank  might  safely  pay  the 
check  to  which  it  is  appended.  We 
are  multiplying  the  number  of  dis- 
patches which  can  be  sent  simul- 
taneously ;  and  \ve  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  unlimited 
messages  can  be  transmitted  at  per- 
ceptibly the  same  instant  in  opposite 
directions  over  a  single  wire.  We 
have  contrived  systems  of  com- 
municating time  which  will  possibly 
enable  a   thousand   clocks   at   once 
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distributed  all  along  the  continent, 
and  perhaps  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  to  work  in  syn- 
chronism and  with  a  current  less 
than  is  required  for  ordinary  tele- 
graphing. Whether  this  will  result 
in  the  establishment  of  absolute  time 
throughout  the  world  and  the  final 
deposition  of  the  sun  as  a  timepiece 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  found 
substances  which  are  so  sensitive  to 
light  that  they  will  modify  an  elec- 
tric current  in  accordance  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light  gray  which 
strikes  them — and  there  is  the  germ 
of  the  picture-telegraph.  Before  the 
next  century  expires,  the  grandsons 
of  the  present  generation  will  see 
one  another  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  great  ceremonial  events  of  the 
world  as  they  pass  before  the  eye  of 
the  camera  will  be  enacted  at  the 
same  instant  before  all  mankind.  The 
use  of  the  high-frequency  electrical 
current,  with  possibly  screens  from 
outside  inductive  influences,  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  offer  at  last  a 
solution  to  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
vent telephoning  over  long  submarine 
cables.  If  this  be  realized,  and  with 
the  transmission  of  images  and  pos- 
sibly of  colors  over  the  wires  likewise 
achieved,  then  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  indeed  stand  face  to  lace 
and  speech  to  speech. — Park  Ben- 
jamin,   in  the  New  York  Independe^it. 


Annexation. — Canadians  who  dis- 
honor their  name  and  flag  and  country 
by  prating  annexation  should  peruse 
the  ringing  sentences  of  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe's  speeches.  The  great  Nova 
Scotian  spoke  from  a  heart  and  head 
that  were  Canadian  through  and 
through.    Upon  one  occasion  he  said  : 

"  Could  we  join  in  the  celebration 
of  American  festivals,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  arms  that 
liave  protected  us,  and  not  oppressed 
us,  ever  since  we  had  a  hut  or  a  foot  of 
land  to  defend  ?     Could  we  throw  up 


our  caps  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  hail 
with  triumph  a  day  that  made  our 
forefathers  outcasts  and  wanderers  on 
the  earth  ?  Could  we  join  heart  and 
hand  with  a  republic  which  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  Britain  when  her  front  was 
presented  to  hostile  Europe  in  a  strug- 
gle for  the  liberties  of  the  world  ? 
Were  we  to  permit  the  American  flag 
to  float  over  our  soil,  if  the  bodies  of 
our  fathers  did  not  leap  from  the 
graves,  their  spirits  would  walk  abroad 
over  the  land  and  blast  us  for  such 
unnatural  violation." 

So  much  for  the  views  of  an  Eastern 
statesman,  as  expressed  to  Canadians 
on  our  Eastern  frontier ;  and  though 
there  is  sometimes  flippant  talk  among 
those  who,  thank  God,  are  few  in  our 
midst,  about  the  trade  advantages, 
etc.,  we  would  have,  were  we  to  sink 
our  nationality  and  become  a  laughed 
at  part  of  these  '  United  States,'  yet 
any  feeling  of  desire  for  annexation  is 
as  dead  in  Central  and  Western  Can- 
ada as  Julius  Ccesar ;  and  to  those 
who  pretend  that  England  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  cut  the  tie  which  binds 
us,  we  commend  the  fact  that  Esqui- 
malt  is  to  be  made  the  strongest  for- 
tress on  the  Pacific,  as  Halifax  is  on  the 
Atlantic.  Apart  from  loyal  and  patri- 
otic considerations,  why  should  we  give 
up  this  Canada  of  ours  just  when  the 
hard  work  of  nation-making  is  over, 
and  we  have  been  equipped  for  a 
national  career  as  no  nation  of  our 
population  has  ever  been  equipped  be- 
fore ;  with  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
virgin  acres  of  soil  easily  accessible  by 
railway  and  water;  countless  leagues 
of  pine  lands  ;  a  mineral  wealth  un- 
equalled on  either  continent ;  coal  of 
the  best  on  our  eastern,  western  and 
indeed  northern  seashores  ?  No,  in- 
deed, old  Joe  Howe  was  right ;  we 
want  no  Fourth  of  July  celebration ; 
we  have  a  better  one  on  the  first  of 
that  month  ;  and  God,  helping  us,  we 
will  continue  to  honour  it  while  one 
Canadian  is  left  alive  to  do  it. — The 
Manitobans. 
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The  Largest  Trees  in  the 
World  — A  recent  article  in  Science 
(No.  523,  Feb.  io,  1893.  p.  76)  re- 
peats the  old  idea,  which  has  been 
frequently  refuted,  that  the  Sequoia 
gigantia,  or  Big  Tree  of  California  is 
the  largest  tree  known.  It  has  been 
shown  many  times  that  these  trees  are 
surpassed  in  both  height  and  girth  by 
the  gum  trees  of  Australasia.  A  large 
number  of  species  are  known,  and 
many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  Baron 
von  Mueller's  "Extra  Tropical  Plants," 
recently  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
An  extract  from  this  book  will  be  of 
interest  as  giving  the  dimensions  of 
some  of  these  immense  trees,  Of 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina  it  is  said  : — 

"  In  sheltered,  springy,  forest  glens 
attaining  exceptionally  to  a  height  of 
over  400  feet,  there  forming  a  smooth 
stem  and  broad  leaves,  producing  also 
seedlings  of  a  foliage  different  from 
the  ordinary  form  of  E.  amygdalina^ 
which  occurs  in  more  open  country, 
and  has  small  narrow  leaves  and  a 
rough  brownish  bark.  The  former 
species  of  variety,  which  hasbeencalled 
Eiicalyptus  regnUTis,  represents  prob- 
ably the  loftiest  tree  on  the  globe. 
Mr.  J.  RoUo  of  Yarragon  measured  a 
tree  which  was  410  feet  high.  An- 
other tree  in  the  Cape  Otway  ranges 
was  found  to  be  415  feet  high  and  15 
feet  in  diameter  where  cut  in  felling, 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
ground.  Another  tree  measured  69 
feet  in  circumference,  at  the  base  of 
the  stem;  at  12  feet  from  the  ground 
it  had  a  diameter  of  14  feet ;  at  78 
feet  a  diameter  of  9  feet ;  at  144  feet 
a  diameter  of  8  feet,  and  at  210  feet  a 
diameter  of  5  feet.  [Thus,  at  a  height 
in  the  air  exceeding  the  height  of  al- 
most every  North  American  forest 
tree,  this  specimen  had  a  diameter 
equal  to  most  of  our  largest  forest 
trees  at  the  ground.]  Other  trees  are 
known  with  a  stem  circumference  of 
66  feet   at  5    feet  from    the  ground. 


Prof.  Wilson  and  Colonel  EUery  ob- 
tained at  Mount  Sabine  a  measure- 
ment of  21  feet  8  inches  in  diameter 
of  a  stem,  where  cut,  the  length  being 
380  feet.  Colonel  EUery  had  repeat- 
edly reports  of  trees  seven  axe  handles 
in  diameter,  and  he  met  a  t;ree  on 
Mount  Disappointment  with  a  stem 
diameter  of  33  feet  at  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground."  Other  species 
also  attain  enormous  size.  Eucalyptus 
diversicolor  is  known  to  grow  400 
feet  high,  and  trees  have  been 
measured  300  feet  long  without  a 
branch!  Boards  12  feet  wide  can 
frequently  be  obtained.  E.  globulus 
grows  300  feet  high  and  furnishes 
ship  keels  120  feet  long.  E.  obliqua 
also  attains  300  feet  in  height  and  10 
feet  in  diameter.  A  note  in  a  recent 
number  of  Garden  attd  Forest  men- 
tions a  tree  in  Victoria  471  feet  in 
height. 

The  colossal  size  of  the  trees  of  this 
genus  is  not  the  only  peculiar  feature 
they  possess.  Some  are  of  exceeding- 
ly rapid  growth,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  very  durable.  Eucalyptus  amyg- 
dalma,  for  example,  grew  to  a  height 
of  50  feet  in  8  years  in  the  south 
of  France.  E.  citriodora  grew  20  feet 
high  in  2  years  in  a  district  subject  to 
protracted  drought ;  and  a  trunk  40 
feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter 
only  broke  after  a  flexion  of  1 7  inches, 
under  a  pressure  of  49  tons.  E. 
cory??ibosa  is  very  durable,  fence  posts 
that  had  been  in  the  ground  for  40 
years  showing  hardly  any  decay.  E. 
globulus  grew  60  feet  high  in  1 1  years 
in  California,  and  in  Florida  40  feet 
in  4  years,  with  a  stem  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter. The  writer  has  seen  trees  in 
California,  two  years  after  planting 
the  seed,  20  feet  high  ;  and  the  wood, 
although  easily  cut  when  green,  be- 
comes almost  as  hard  as  iron  when 
dry.  In  Guatemala  it  grew  120  feet 
feet  in  12  years  and  had  a  stem  diam- 
eter of  9  feet.     Railway  sleepers  made 
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■of  E,  leucoxylon  were  quite  sound 
after  being  laid  24  years.  Piles  driven 
for  a  whaling  jetty  in  1834  were  taken 
out  in  1877  perfectly  sound,  although 
the  water  swarmed  witn  Teredo.  This 
was  E.  marginata.  Still  more  remark- 
able is  the  fact  that  some  species  with- 
stand excessive  heat  and  also  a  con- 
considerable  cold.  E.  microtheca,  for 
example,  resists  a  temperature  of  18° 
F.  in  France  and  154"  F.  in  central 
Australia.  Besides  serving  as  a  tim- 
ber tree,  many  species  of  Eucalyptus 
are  used  medicinally,  producmg  a 
volatile  oil  very  useful  in  treating 
various  infectious  diseases,  like  scarlet 
fever,  especially  when  applied  exter- 
nally. Grown  in  malarious  districts, 
they  possess  the  power  of  purifying 
the  air.  Altogether,  the  genus  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  whole  world. — Joseph  F. 
"James,  M.Sc. 


Prof.  Edward  Hill  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Victoria  Institute  recently,  on 
"  How  the  waters  of  the  ocean  be- 
came salt.''  From  an  inquiry  into 
the  character  and  affinities  of  the 
organic  forms  of  past  geological  ages, 
the  conclusion  was  justified  that  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  must  have  been 
salt  from  very  early  geological  times, 
but  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they 
were  as  fully  saline  as  those  of  the 
present  day.  There  were  two  ways 
by  which  they  might  account  for  the 
salinity  of  the  ocean  waters  from  very 
early  periods  of  geological  time. 
First,  by  supposing  that  the  primeval 
waters  were  saturated  with  acid  gases 
which  were  held  in  suspension  in  the 
vapor  surrounding  the  incandescent 
globe  ;  or,  secondly,  that  the  salinity 
resulted  from  a  process  resembling 
that  by  which  salt  lakes  of  the  present 
day  had  been  formed.  He  thought 
that  they  must  concur  with  Dr.  Sterry 
Hunt,  that  from  some  cause  or  other 
chlorine  largely  abounded  in  the  waters 
of  the  primeval  ocean,  as  by  far  the 
greater  proportion    of  the    salts  were 


chlorides,  and  chlorine  was  but  very 
slightly  represented  in  river  waters  at 
the  present  day. 

From  the  examples  of  closed  lakes 
they  could  determine  the  process  of 
salinification  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tainty. Throughout  greater  or  short- 
er periods  these  lakes  had  been  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  rivers,  bringing 
down  both  mechanically  suspended 
sediments  and  chemically  dissolved 
salts,  silicates  and  carbonates.  The 
sediments  were  precipitated  over  the 
bottoms  of  the  lakes,  and  the  water 
being  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  vapor  as  far  as  it  en- 
tered, left  behind  the  dissolved  ingre- 
dients. These  neceosarily  augmented 
in  quantity,  and  ultimately  the  waters 
of  the  lakes  became  saturated  with 
salts  and  carbonates,  which  were  then 
deposited.  The  ocean  was  a  closed 
lake  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  they 
were  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  might  have 
originated  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  had  that  of  the  Dead  sea,  lake 
Oroomiah,  or  the  Great  Salt  lake  of 
Utah,  and  many  others  which  pos- 
sessed in  common  the  characteristic 
of  having  no  outlet.  When  the  great 
envelope  of  vapor  which  surrounded 
the  incandescent  globe  began  to  con- 
dense upon  its  cooling  surface,  the 
resulting  waters,  though  containing, 
as  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  supposed,  acid 
gases,  were  destitute  of  saline  ingredi- 
ents. The  process  of  salinification 
began  with  the  first  streams  which 
entered  the  seas  from  the  bordering 
uplands,  and  this  process  carried  on 
throughout  the  long  ages  preceding  the 
Silurian  period,  brought  the  waters  to 
a  condition  suited  to  sustain  the  life 
of  forms  of  inhabitants  representative 
of  those  which  inhabited  the  ocean  at 
the  present  day.  These  long  ages 
might  be  supposed  to  include,  not 
only  the  archaean  and  azoic  periods, 
but  that  during  which  the  first  crust 
was  in  course  of  formation  over  the 
incandescent  g\oh&.-London  Standard 
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ASTRONOMICAL  NOTES. 


SATURN  has  been  the  most  in- 
teresting object  in  the  heavens 
for  some  time  and  continues  to  dehght 
the  observer  as  the  rings  come  more 
plainly  into  view ;  quite  moderate 
optical  power  will  show  the  space 
between  the  ball  and  the  inner  edge 
of  the  ring.  The  planet  after  passing, 
with  retrograde  motion  to  the  south 
of  the  beautiful  double  star  y  virgim's  is 
now  taking  up  direct  motion,  and 
passing  north  of  the  star,  will  have 
shortly  described  a  loop  around  it. 
The  loop  is  formed  at  every  opposi- 
tion of  the  planet,  but  such  a  notice- 
able one  as  this  is  an  extremely  rare 
phenomenon.  Saturn  crosses  the 
meridian  now  about  7  p.m.,  and 
sets  shortly  after  midnight. 

JuDiter,  having  emerged  from  the 
sun's  rays,  may  be  now  seen  in  the 
early  morning  twilight.  The  giant 
planet  will  probably  be  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  astronomers  this 
year,  as  certain  peculiarities  in  his 
system  were  recently  recorded  by 
Prof.  Pickering  stationed  at  Arequipa, 
Peru  ;  notably,  the  fact  that  Sat.  I, 
although  having  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
late spheroid,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  tidal  influence  of  the  planet 
upon  it,  yet  rotates  upon  its  axis 
several  times  in  a  revolution.  This 
is  directly  against  the  theory  of  re- 
tardation of  axial  rotation  and  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  gravitating  force  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  satellite  is  nearly  300  times 
greater  than  the  force  which,  exerted 
by  the  earth  upon  our  moon  while  it 
was  still  phstic,  has  gradually  re- 
tarded the  axial  motion  of  the  latter 
till  it  corresponds  with  the  period  of 
revolution. 

When  to  this  is  added  that  two  of 
the  other  satellites  do  not  rotate  on 
their  shorter  axis,  there  would  seem 
to  be  abundant  field  for  the  mathe- 


matical astronomer  to  work  upon,  if 
theory  and  observation  are  to  be  re- 
conciled. The  innermost  satellite  of 
Jupiter  discovered  last  year  by  Bar- 
nard will  be  forever  associated  with 
his  name,  but  it  may  be  seen  only 
in  the  noblest  instruments  ;  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  the  telescopist  than 
the  moons  of  Mars,  and  these  are 
beyond  any  instrument  mounted  in 
Canada,  unfortunately. 

A  Toronto  observer  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  satellite  yet 
to  be  found  between  Sat.  I  and  Bar- 
nard. A  certain  harmony  in  periodic 
time  would  probably  be  satisfied  if 
such  a  one  were  seen,  but  its  existence 
may  be  discussed  on  other  grounds 
to  which  we  may  again  refer. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the 
solar  system.  The  constitution  of 
the  sun  itself — the  maintenance  of  its 
heat — these  are  still  in  the  field  of 
hypothesis  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  certain  solar  phenomena 
hitherto  supposed  to  have  some  con- 
nection with  terrestrial  events,  so  far 
from  being  remarkable,  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  that  almost  any 
given  result  may  be  coincident  with 
them.  Prof.  Hale,  of  Kenwood  ob- 
servatory, has  brought  to  light  some 
facts  which  completely  darken  the  pro- 
spects of  the  prophets  who  would 
associate  solar  outbursts  with  pecu- 
liarities of  rainfall  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  markets  !  The  cause  of 
the  Aurora,  however,  a  phenomenon 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and 
which  seems  to  have  a  distinct  con- 
nection with  activities  in  the  sun, 
has  been  widely  discussed,  and  a  mass 
of  records  of  observations  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  to  be 
carefully  analysed.  Mr.  Arthur  Har- 
vey recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact   that    geological    formation    has 
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something  to  do  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Aurora  in  certain  locahties,  and 
in  a  series  of  systematic  observations 
now  being  made  in  this  country  and 
northern  Europe,  special  reports  on 
this  point  will  be  given. 

It  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding 
the  advancement  of  the  present  age, 
the  secrets  we  wrest  from  nature  are 
the  secrets  only  of  what  her  store- 
house contains — causes  lie  far  beneath. 


The  weight  of  a  molecule  of 
hydrogen,  as  given  by  an  eminent 
authority,  is  approximately  0.000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,04  of  a  gramme; 
by     multiplying    this     inconceivably 


small  number  by  fifty-tive,  the  atomic 
weight  of  iron,  we  ascertain  the  weight 
of  a  molecule  of  iron — 0.000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,002,2  gramme.  In 
the  sulpho-cyanide  test  we  were  able 
to  detect  the  presence  of  thirty-three 
ten-millionths  of  a  gramme  of  iron  : 
dividing  this  number  by  the  weight 
of  one  molecule  of  iron,  we  find  that 
this  apparently  delicate  test  is  unable 
to  indicate  to  our  senses  a  less  num- 
ber of  molecules  than  1,500,000,000,- 
000,000.  When  we  consider  that 
most  of  our  so-called  tests  are  much 
less  accurate  than  this,  it  is  evident 
that  in  our  determinations  it  is  im- 
possible to  reach  the  absolute  truth. — 
Sciefitttic  American. 


ENGLISH  POETRY  AT  MATRICULATION. 


To  the  Editor  0/  the  Educational  Monthly. 

Sir — While  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  Prof.  Alexander  says  in  his 
article  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Monthly  on  "  English  in  the  High 
Schools,"  I  must  emphatically  dis- 
sent from  his  implied  suggestion,  that 
the  prescribed  poetry  for  the  matricula- 
tion and  junior  leaving-examination 
should  be  limited  to  selections  from 
Scott,  Longfellow,  and  Tennyson.  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  for  this  purpose,  and 
though  Longfellow's  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  it,  a  fairly  good  selection 
can  be  made  from  his  also.  Scott's 
poetry,  so  far  from  being,  as  Prof. 
Alexander  seems  to  think,  pre  emi- 
nently suitable,  ranks  in  my  judgment 
comparatively  low,  certainly  far  be- 
neath that  of  Wordsworth,  to  whom 
he  so  strenuously  objects. 

I  have  no  desire,  however,  to  argue 
with  any  one  what  must  after  all  be 
largely  a  question  of  taste.  I  have 
voluntarily  spent  many  hours  this 
year  in  going  over  the  prescribed 
selections   from  Wordsworth    with  a 


class  that  fairly  represents  the  aveiage 
junior  leaving-classes  in  our  high 
schools.  I  have  done  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  correctness  of  my 
own  opinion,  strongly  and  success- 
fully urged  when  the  selections  were 
made  some  five  years  ago,  and  I  am 
now  quite  sure  that  no  mistake  was 
made  in  prescribing  Wordsworth's 
poems.  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
majority  of  our  English  teachers  will, 
after  next  year's  experience  agree  with 
me  that  Wordsworth  is  to  be  prefer  red 
to  Scott  for  school  purposes. 

My  present  object  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  high  school  teachers  to 
the  necessity  of  making  their  wishes 
in  this  matter  known  to  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  That  body 
is  by  statute  clothed  with  virtual  power 
to  dictate  what  high  school  work 
shall  be,  and  it  is  now  asking  teach- 
ers what  they  would  like.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  response  will  be  clear 
and  general  so  that  there  need  be  no 
after  fault  finding.  For  this  and 
similar  purposes  the  high  school 
masters    have   been    asked    to  elect 
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representatives  to  the  Senate,  and  these 
representatives  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  in  the 
matter.  If  they  are  left  uninformed 
as  to  the  prevailing  wish  of  the  teach- 
ers they  must  be  left  to  express  and 
act  upon  their  own  views  as  masters, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  must  be  left 
to  determine  what  weight  should  be 
attached  to  their  individual  opinions. 
Let  me  add  here  a  plea,  as  strong- 
ly urged  as  brevity  will  permit,  in 
favor  of  continued  variety  in  the  texts 
selected  for  matriculation.  The  teach- 
ing of  English  poetry  will  never  be  what 
it  should  be  until  our  English  masters 
have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  poetry 
outside  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
year.  This  is  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  of  all  qualifications:  how 
is  it  to  be  obtained?  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  teachers  should  privately 
read  widely  in  poetical  literature, 
but  I  know  enough  of  high  school 
work  to  be  quite  sure  thai  we  need 
not  expect,  and  ought  not  to  assume 
that  men  and  women,  overworked  as 
our  English  masters  are,  will  to  very 
great  extent  devote  their  leisure  time 
to  this  purpose.  Their  natural  in- 
clination will  be  to  resort  to  some 
other  form  of  recreation  as  a  means 
of  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of 
nervous  tension,  and  the  impulse  to 
do  so  is  right  as  well  as  natural. 

A  better  way  of  solving  the  difficulty 
is  to  keep  changing  the  English  authors 
from  year  to  year  so  long  as  fairly 
good  selections  can  be  made.  If  I 
have  my  way  this  year,  not  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  current  quinquennium 
will  find  a  place  in  the  next  one.  Just 
think  of  the  diff"erence  in  qualification 
between  a  teacher  who  in  ten  years 
has  taught  the  poetry  of  ten  different 
poets  and  one  who  has  been  kept 
going  the  round  of  three,  even  if  those 
three  are  indisputably  pre-eminent. 
By  affording  the  maximum  of 
variety  to  the  teachers  we  are 
doing     the     very     best      thing     for 


the  pupils,  even  if  we  admit  that 
the  texts  selected  are  of  varying  de- 
grees of  excellence.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing so  likely  as  an  uncultured  teacher 
of  English  to  keep  the  class-study 
of  poetry  from  rising  into  something 
higher  than  the  merest  common-olace 
• — so  unlikely  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  pupils  an  enthusiasm  for  poetry  as 
a  means  of  recreation  for  after  life. 

I  intend  to  propose,  as  a  member 
the  Senate's  committee  on  the  matric- 
ulation programme,  that  the  work  for 
the  next  few  years  be  selected  from 
Bryant,  Whittier  and  Lowell,  in 
America,  and  from  such  British  poets 
as  Cowper,  Burns,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Campbell,  Byron,  Moore,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Arnold,  Browning,  and 
Mrs.  Browning.  It  may  be  found 
expedient  to  select  from  two  authors 
for  one  year's  reading,  but  a  little 
variety  in  that  matter  may  do  no 
harm.  I  know,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  first  suggest- 
ed the  one-author  a-year  system,  that 
the  aim  then  was  to  minimize  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  side 
reading,  but  to  presciibe  selections 
from  two  authors  in  one  year  would 
not  open  a  very  wide  door  for  injudi- 
cious treatment  by  either  teachers  or 
examiners,  and  it  is  moreover  quite 
apparent  that  the  tendency  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  side  reading  is 
not  at  present  very  pronounced.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  in  the  treatment  of 
English  poetry  in  schools.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  reform  so  well  begun 
should  be  allowed  to  develop,  and  it 
is  just  because  I  think  contin- 
ued variety  of  selections  is  the 
best  means  of  securing  progress  in 
this  direction  that  I  have  resolved  to 
oppose  such  a  limitation  of  choice  as 
Dr.  Alexander  hints  at. 

WM.  HOUSTON. 

Toronto,  April,  1893. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

OUR  country  is  a  country  of  vast 
possibilities.  The  wide  do- 
main which  wisely  and  intelligently 
perpetuates  the  imperial  government 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  American 
Continent,  is  a  land  fertile  in  all  the 
resources  which  invite  human  energy 
to  display  its  highest  achievements 
for  the  lasting  improvement  of  man- 
kind. 

The  extent  of  Canada,  its  lakes  un- 
equalled for  size  and  productiveness, 
its  rivers  ranking  among  the  largest 
and  the  richest  upon  the  earth, 
its  scenery,  unsurpassed  if  indeed 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  country 
on  the  round  globe,  and  especially 
the  law-abiding  spirit  of  its  people, 
challenge,  incite,  excite  the  hardy, 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit  of 
Britons  and  all  kindred  people  to 
make  Canada  a  safe  home  of  noble 
enterprise  in  all  lines  of  human  effort. 

Confessedly,  the  most  important  part 
in  the  building  of  this  home  is  the 
education  of  the  country.  At  present 
there  is  much  activity  in  the  English  edu- 
cational world.  The  greatest  changes 
are  taking  place  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  caused  chiefly  by  the  effective 
aid,  nearly  $4.00  per  pupil,  given  by 
the  government  to  the  elementary 
schools  ;  by  the  persistent  efforts  made 
by  teachers  of  all  grades  to  have  a 
teaching  profession  recognised  as  such 
by  public  authority,  and  by  the  neces- 
sity felt  by  all  educators  to  have  the 
secondary  education  differently  or- 
ganised. These  questions,  involving 
many  personal  interests,  and  also  af- 
fecting many  issues  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  every  English  speaking 
country,  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  ablest  in  the  empire.  Hitherto 
the  attention  of  most  men  has  been 
given  to  what  is  called  "  secular  edu- 
cation" meaning   by    this,    the    part 


of  education  which  deals  with  the  seen 
and  tangible  in  human  life.  But  as 
such  systems  of  education  are  devel- 
oped and  rounded  off,  the  part  of  the 
community,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
community,  which  we  call  the  Christian 
Church,  is  beginning  to  ask  What  have 
we  got?  We  speak  advisedly,  when 
we  say,  that  the  universal  conclusion 
is,  that  that  part  of  education, 
"  the  church  part"  which  the  Christian 
is  in  the  earth  to  emphasise 
specially,  is  almost  totally  neglected. 
The  part  of  our  lives  related  to  the 
"unseen  world,"  that  part  of  human 
life  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  Bible, 
and  of  which  we  will  take  the  Bible 
as  the  symbol,  is  quietly  ignored.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  re- 
viving the  discussion  of  the  Bible  in 
the  school.  But  we  ask  our  readers 
to  look  at  the  position  of  this  question 
to-day.  Every  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  enquire,  knows  that  there  is 
dissatisfaction  among  us  with  the 
amount  of  attention  given  in  our 
schools  to  Bibical  knowledge.  It  is 
true  that  the  Bible  is  read,  more  or 
less,  and  prayer  is  offered  to  our  God 
in  most  of  our  schools  each  day.  The 
schools  would  be  false  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  if  this  were  not  so.  But 
our  schools  do  not  convey  any  positive 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  manner 
in  which  God  deals  with  men  here 
upon  earth. 

This  being  the  state  of  matters  in 
Ontario,  what  are  the  people  of  On- 
tario going  to  do  with  it  ?  Allow  the 
historic  narrative  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  to  disappear  from  amongst 
us  as  a  people  ?  Some  persons  will 
say,  leave  all  that  part  of  our  educa- 
tion to  the  Sunday  School  and  the 
home.  That  is  not  Britain's  answer 
to  the  question ;  it  is  not  the  answer 
ofa  very  largenumber  of  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America.     And    we 
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know  that  this  solution  of  this  problem  I 
of  all  problems  in  educational  systems, 
does  not  satisfy  a  great  many   people, 
not  only  in  Ontario,  but   in  Canada. 
We  ask  attention  to  this  side   of   the 
question.    Can  we  not  have  a  narrative 
of   Scripture  history,    as  we    had  for 
years    during   the  time  of  the     chief 
Superintendent   of    Education,    Rev. 
Dr.  Ryerson  ?     It  seems    to  us    that 
such  a  summary   could  be   prepared 
for  use  in  all  our    schools.     Our  pub- 
lic schools  are  doing  good  work  ;  no 
one  has  any  intention  of  ignoring    or 
denying  this  important  fact,    but  with 
all  this,  in  its  widest   sense,  in    their 
favour    we  are    simply    voicing    the 
sentiment  of  the  people,  when  we  say 
that  the  whole  trend  of  the  instruction 
in  our  public  schools,  is  nearly,  if  not 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  present 
life,  as  if  there  were   no  life  beyond 
the  present.     It  is  unworthy  the  sober, 
enterprising,      sensible      people      of 
Canada  to  leave  this   important  ques- 


tion of  education  in  this  weak  unsatis- 
factory position.  We  must  arise  and 
build. 


FORBEARANCE. 

Nay  !    let  it  pass  I 
'Twas  but  a  hasty  word, 
Unthinking  uttered  as  unwilling  heard — 
Although  upon  my  ear  it  strangely  jarred, 
A    lifelong    friendship    shall    not    thus    be 
marred  ; 

Nay  !  let  it  pass  ! 

Nay  !  let  it  pass  ! 
I  will  not  answer  so, 
Lest  words  on  words  to  greater  diff'rence 

grow  ; 
Unguarded  moments  come  to  all — to  me  ; 
Oft  needs  the  trust  of  loving  charity 

Then  let  it  pass  ! 

Then  let  it  pass, 
And  not  a  thought  remain 
To  pain  my  heart  or  give  another's  pain  ; 
Let  hearts   be    true,   and    let  the  friendship 

end 
That  bears  not   with  the  failings  of  a  friend. 
Yes  !  let  it  pass  ! 
— James  Rock  in  Chamber's  Journal. 
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BRITISH     NORTH    AMERICA     ACT. 


By  Peter  McEachern,  B.A.,  Coll.  Inst.,  Toronto. 


House  of  Commons. 

Corrections    of    misprints     in  the    March 
number  : 

The  Quorum  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Quebec  is  \%,  not  |£,  of  the  councillors. 

In  the  last  note  on  p.  119.    (or  individual 
read  dual. 

40.  "  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  shall,  for  the 
Purposes  of  the  Election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  divided 
into  Electoral  Districts  as  follows  : — 
I. — ONTARIO. 
Ontario  shall  be  divided  into  the  Counties, 
Ridings  of  Counties,  Cities,  Parts   of  Cities, 


and  Towns  enumerated  in  the  First  Schedule 
to  this  Act,  {a)  each  whereof  shall  be  an 
Electoral  District,  each  such  District  as 
numbered  in  that  Schedule  being  entitled  to 
return  One  Member. 

2— QUEBEC 
Quebec  shall  be  divided  into  Sixty-five 
Electoral  Districts,  composed  of  the  Sixty- 
five  Electoral  Divisions  {b)  into  which  Lower 
Canada  is  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  divided 
under  Chapter  Two  of  the  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  Canada,  Chapter  Seventy-five  of 
the  Consolidated  Statutes  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  Act  of  the  Province  of  Canada  of 
the  Twenty-third  Year  of  the  Queen,  Chap- 
ter One,  or  any  other  Act  amending  the 
same  in  force  at  the  Union,  so  that  each 
such  Electoral  Division  shall  be  for  the  Pur- 
poses of  this  Act  an  Electoral  District  en- 
titled to  return  One  Member. 
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3. — NOVA   SCOTIA, 

Each  of  the  Eighteen  Counties  of  Nova 
Scotia  shall  be  an  Electoral  District.  The 
County  of  Halifax  shall  be  entitled  to  return 
Two  Members,  and  each  of  the  other  coun- 
tries One  Member. 

4.  —NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

Each  of  the  Fourteen  Countries  into 
which  New  Brunswick  is  divided,  including 
the  City  and  County  of  St.  John,  shall  be 
an  Electoral  District.  The  City  of  St.  John 
shall  also  be  a  separate  Electoral  District. 
Each  of  those  Fifteen  Electoral  Districts 
shall  be  entitled  to  return  One  Member. 

Notes  : 

[a)  The  Shedule  referred  to,  defines  the 
82  constituencies  of  Ontario  at  Confederation. 

{b)  Parliament  may  change  the  limits  of 
the  Electoral  Districts  of  Quebec.  Al- 
though hitherto  the  number  of  members  for 
Quebec  is  65,  section  52  of  this  Act  seems 
to  give  authority  for  increasing  that  number 
"provided  the  proportionate  Representation 
of  the  Provinces  prescribed  by  this  Act  is 
not  thereby  disturbed." 

After  each  decennial  census  the  limits  of 
the  constituencies  are  liable  to   be  changed. 

41.  "  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  all  Laws  in  force  in  the 
several  Provinces  at  the  Union  relative  to 
the  following  Matters  or  any  of  them,  name- 
ly,— the  Qualifications  and  Disqualifications 
of  Persons  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  or 
Legislative  Assembly  in  the  several  Pro- 
vinces, the  Voters  at  Elections  of  such  Mem- 
bers, the  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  Voters,  the 
Returning  Officers,  their  Powers  and  Duties, 
the  Proceedings  at  Elections,  the  Periods 
during  which  Elections  may  be  continued, 
the  Trial  of  controverted  Elections,  and 
Proceedings  incident  thereto,  the  vacating 
of  Seats  of  Members,  and  the  Execution  of 
new  Writs  in  case  of  Seats  vacated  other- 
wise than  by  Dissolution, — shall  respective- 
ly apply  to  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  same  several 
Provinces." 

Provided  that,  until  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  otherwise  provides,  at  any    Election 


for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  District  of  Algoma,  in  addition  to 
Persons  qualified  by  the  Law  of  the  Province 
of  Canada  to  vote,  every  male  British  Sub- 
ject, aged  Twenty-one  Years  or  upwards, 
being  a  Householder,  shall  have  a  Vote. 

Notes. 

In  1874  the  Dominion  Government  passed 
a  ballot  act  to  provide  for  secret  voting. 

The  Dominion  Franchise  Act  passed  in 
1885  made  the  qualification  for  voting  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  uniform 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Under  this  Act, 
a  voter  must  be  a  British  subject  twenty-one 
years  old,  who  is  (a)  the  owner  of  real  estate 
worth  $300  in  a  city,  $200  in  a  town  or  $150 
in  other  places,  (h)  the  son  of  an  owner  for 
each  additional  $300,  $200  or  $150  as  above, 
that  the  father  or  mother's  estate  is  worth, 
[c]  a  tenant  paying  $2,  a  month  or  $20  a 
year  of  rent,  {d)  the  occupant  of  real  estate 
worth  $300,  {e)  the  recipient  of  wages, 
salary  or  income  equal  in  value  to  $300  a 
year,  (/■)  the  recipient  of  a  life  annuity  of  dele 
$100.  A  fisherman  or  an  Indian  is  quali- 
fied to  vote  on  any  kind  of  property  worth 
$150. 

GREY  COUNTY  PROMOTION  EXAM- 
INATIONS. 
Arithmetic — Time  3  hours. 
Limit  of   work. — Practical  applications 
of  the  four  simple  rules  continued.     Factor- 
ing  continued.     Reduction   and    the    com- 
pound rules.     Cancellation.    Bills,  averages, 
sharing,    and     measurements.     (Authorized 
Text-book  to  page  91.) 

1.  One  hundred  and  ninety- two  miles  of 
aroad  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $100, 567- 
89.     Find  the  average  cost  per  mile  : 

{a)  by  long  division. 
(U)  by  factors.     [6] 

2.  When  a  bag  of  wheat  (2  bushels  30  lbs) 
is  worth  $1.75  find  the  value  of  five  loads 
each  weighing  3450  lbs.      [12] 

3.  A  field  48  rods  long  40  rods  wide  was 
bought  at  $40  per  acre  and  sold  at  the  rate 
of  a  cent  per  square  yard.  Find  the  gain. 
[12]. 

4.  A  cistern  eight  feet  in  diameter  is  deep 
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enough  to  contain  352  cubic  feet.  How 
many  barrels  of  water  will  it  hold  (i  cub.,  ft. 
=  25  qts. ;  2  barrels=63  gallons),      [12] 

5.  I  ton  3  cwt.  71  lbs.  of  butter  is  packed 
in  29  tubs  each  weighing  54  lbs.  8  oz.  and  in 
17  smaller  tubs.  How  much  does  each  o' 
the  smaller  tubs  contain  ?     [12J 

6.  William  White  bought  of  Messrs  Geo- 
Black  &  Co.  June  23  1892,  45  yards  linen 
at  38c.  a  yard  ;  August  13th  89  yards  flannel 
at  39c.  a  yard  ;  Sept.  loth  69  yards  of  calico 
at  13c.  a  yard  ;  Oct.  8th  100  spools  at  24c. 
a  dozen  ;  Nov.  5th.  36  yards  silk  at  $1.42  a 
yard.  On  August  13th  Wm.  White  paid 
$18  and  the  balance  on  Nov.  12th.  Make 
out  the  bill  and  receipt  it  for  Geo.  Black  & 
Co.     [18] 

12  marks  for  calculation  and  6  if  the  ruling, 
arrangmeni  and  receipting  are  perfect. 

7.  Find  the  cost  of  the  wall-paper  at  19c. 
the  single  roll  and  bordering  at  7c.  the  yard 
for  a  room  of  ordinary  height,  26  feet  by 
15  ft.  6  in,  allowing  for  2  doors  each  4ft.  2 
in.  wide  and  4  windows  each  3  ft.  10  in. 
wide.     [12] 

8.  At  $13  per  thousand  find  the  cost  of  the 
2-inch  piank  required  for  a  3-foot  wide  side 
walk  20  rods  long.     [12] 

Maximum  102  marks ;   count  100   marks  a 
full  paper ;  23  minimum  to  pass. 

A  maximum  10  marks  for  neatness  and 
style  of  work  may  be  allowed  on  this  paper 
if  the  steps  and  denominations  are  correctly 
and  neatly  written  ;  exclusive  of  these  require 
33  marks  as  a  minimum  for  promotion. 
Allow  nothing  for  mere  answer  without  the 
work.  If  the  work  is  put  down  carelessly^ 
the  results  of  the  different  questions  not  ex- 
plained or  stated,  and  the  denominations  not 
written,  deduct  one-twentieth  to  one-fifth  of 
the  number  of  marks  obtained.  Report  the 
marks  for  style  of  work  as  directed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Arithmetic  Paper  for  Class  II. 
Literature — Titne,  2^  hours. 

LiMrT  OF  Work. — The  meaning  of  words' 
phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  the 
reading  lessons  of  the  Third  Reader.  Study- 
ing the  pecuhar  beauty,  force  or  construction 
of  certain   stanzas,  paragraphs,    or    expres- 


sions, noting  the  method  of  the  author.     See 
note  at  head  of  literature  for  2nd  Class. 

With  books  open  write  the  answers  oj  these 
questions  in  complete  sentences. 
Lesson  LIX.,  page  156. 

1.  Line  8.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  light  of 
his  boyhood's  grace  ?"  Why  is  it  said  to 
linger  ?     [6] 

2.  Line  9.  Explain  "  curls  of  gold  kissing 
the    snow."       Why       is      the     expression 

poetic  ?     (6) 

3.  Lines  13  and  14.  What  two  sounds 
are  repeated  in  these  lines  ?  What  is  the 
author's  purpose  in  choosing  so  many  words 
containing  the  same  sound  ?  Why  are  the 
waves  of  gold  said  to  be  "wandering  ?     (6) 

4.  Lines  23  and  24.  What  is  meant  by 
the  question  about  "  baptizing  lips  in  waves 
of  light  ?     (4) 

Lesson  LXV.,  page  173. 

5.  Line  i.  The  author  might  have  said 
"  The  crocodile  is  one  of  the  most  sly  and 
wary  of  creatures. "  Why  is  his  arrangement 
of  the  words  better.     (3) 

6.  Lines  2  and  3.  What  words  does  he 
use  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  number  of 
birds  ?     Give  reasons   for  your  answer.     (4) 

7.  Why  do  the  small  birds  visit  the 
bushes  ?  Quote  the  author's  words  in  this 
first  paragraph  that  answer  the  question.     (4) 

g.  Line  5.  To  what  thought  does  then 
carry  back  the  reader's  mind  ?     (3) 

9.  Give  reasons  for  preferring  : 
Sails  to  swimi  in  line  8. 
Deceiver  to  crocodile  in  line  10.     (6) 

Lesson  LXXIL,  page  194. 

10.  Line  3.  Write  a  sentence  about 
water  in  which  you  use  the  words  "  ther- 
mometer" and  "  temperature."  When  is 
heat  sensible  ?     (6) 

11.  Line  13.  Supposing  you  have  a  hot 
flat-iron  and  a  tin  cup  containing  snow. 
Show  by  a  drawing  (or  by  a  written  descrip- 
tion) how  you  would  arrange  them  to  melt 
the  snow  : 

(a)  by  conduction. 
ib)  by  radiation.     (6) 

12.  4th  paragraph.  Describe  fully  (and 
use  the  word  "  transmission")  why  wooden 
handles  are  put  on  some  toasting-forks.      (6) 
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13.  Page  196,  line  7.  Two  lumps  of  ice 
of  the  same  size,  one  of  them  wrapped  in 
flannel,  are  lying  in  a  pan  in  a  warm  room. 
Which  one  will  melt  more  quickly  ?  Why? 
(6) 

Lesson  LXXXL,  pae;e  227. 

14.  What  question  does  the  poet  ask  the 
waterfowl  in  two  different  stanzas  on  this 
page  227  ?  Point  out  the  differences  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  asked,  comparing  one 
stanza  with  the  other.     (3,  4) 

15.  Lines.  -^^  Me  w/'ow^;  in  what  way  ? 
(3) 

16.  Line  7.  What  preceding  phrase  is 
the  equivalent  of  On  the   crimson  sky  ?     (3) 

17.  Line  9.  What  does  the  word  plashy 
suggest  ?     (3) 

18.  Line  10.  Why  tnarge  instead  of  niar- 
gin'i    (3) 

19.  Line  11.  How  does  rocking  describe 
the  billows  ?    (3) 

20.  Page  228,  line  15.  "  Hath  sunk  the 
lesson."  What  lesson  does  the  poet  mean  ? 
Tell  it  fully  in  your  own  words.     (6) 

Lesson  XCIIL,  page  272. 

24.  Use  words  as  different  as  you  can 
from  those  in  the  book  and  avoid  the  use  of 
the  1st  personal  pronoun  to  tell  the  state. 
ments  contained  in  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
stanzas. 

Maximum    loj    marks  ;  100  marks   a  Jull 
paper  ;  jj  minimum  to  pass. 

Full  value  ought  not  to  he  given  for  any 
answer  unless  it  is  carefully  written  in  a  cor' 
ret,  complete  sentence,  correctly  spelled. 

ALGEBRA. 

Solutions  by  S.  A.  Mitshell,  Queen's  Col. 

I.  Given  the  expression — \    2  + 

2   I  s — a 

b  c  \ 

+    ^ jj    +   7ZII7    )    ^s  the   area   of  the 

triangle  whose  vertices  are  the  excentres  of 
the  triangle  with  sides,  a,  b,  c,  where  2^  =  3 
+  b  +  c,  and  ls^-'=s[s—a)  (s—b)  {s—c);  if 
e,[\R=abc,  show  by  algebraical  reduction 
that  this  area  is  2  Rs. 


A 
2 

A 


b 
7^b 


s  -  c\ 
-  —    I  2$"  -(a  +  b  +  c)s^  +a  be  s\ 

2    \s{s-a){s-b){s-c)\^  2      A' 
=  2Rs. 

2.  (a)  Explain  and  establish  any  two 
principles  upon  which  we  may  proceed  in 
endeavoring  to  factor  an  expression. 

{b)  The  sum  of  the  fourth  powers  of  a 
number,  of  its  reciprocal,  and  of  i,  may  be 
expressed  as  the  product  of  four  factors, 
each  involving  the  number  and  its  reci- 
procal. 

2.  {a)  (i).  If  we  can  put  the  expression  into 
the  form  of  the  difference  between  two 
squares,  we  can  factor  it  directly,  since  a*  - 
b'^-(a-  b)  [a  +  b)  whatever  a  and  b  may  stand 
for. 

Thus  :  3.;c«— 2  x+^=y^  (9  x'^  -6x+i2 
=  yi{9x^-6x+i-{-ii)\=y^\{^x-iY; 

(ii).  We  may  test  an  expression  for  binomial 
factors  by  putting  a  supposed  factor  equal  to 
zero,  and  substituting  for  one  quantity  in 
terms  of  another. 

Thus,  to  try  if  ;c  -  i  be  a  factor  oi  x^  -"j  x 
+  6,  we  put  .*•+ I  =0  ;  or,  jr=i.  This  sub- 
stitution causes  the  expression  to  vanish. 
•.•  X-  I  is  a  factor.  Dividing  by  jr-  i  gives 
x^  +  I  -6  =  (x-2)  (jr+3). 


+70'-^=  ("^+^+i:)  G^-^+^) 

similarly,  x" +  1+—^=  {x+i+ — j 
and.r^-,+^^=^o+2+^,-3=(^  +  iy 

•.•  The  factor  expression  is:  tx+i  +  —  1 
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3.  (a)  The  acceleration  a  gravity  "varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance." 
Explain  and  illustrate  the  statement  in 
quotation  marks. 

(b)  A  cubic  block  of  lead  has  its 
weight  varying  as  the  cube  of  its  edge. 
When  the  edge  is  3  the  weight  is  36.  Find 
the  consequent  relation  between  the  weight 
and  the  surface. 

3.  [a)  This  means  that  if  a  denotes  the 
accelaration  of  gravity,  and  dhe.  the  distance, 

I 

a  az  ot  a  varies  as  -y. 


That    is    if    a  =  i    when    af  =  i,    then 
a=\  when  d=2,  a=l  when  d—T,,  and  gen- 

I 

erally,  d— —  when  d—2. 

(b).  Let  w  be  the  weight,  e  be  the  edge, 

and  s  be  the  surface. 

Then  iv^m  e^  where  /w  is  a  constant. 

•.•  36  =  27   m  ;    or,   m  —  %,   and  w=%  e^. 

s  s         s 

But  s  =  6  e'^   •.•  e''=-T,   and  e^  =^ -i/ -r- 

2  s        s 

Whence  w  = i/^; 

9     "^  6 

or,  2  +  43  w^=2s^. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


LitteU's  Living  Age  for  June  3,  contains 
the  conclusion  of  a  short  story  by  the  author 
of  "  A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians,"  and  a  long 
and  valuable  paper  on  Taine,  by  Gabriel 
Monod,  from  the  Contemporary  Review. 
Other  excellent  articles  are  given,  from 
Blackwood's,  The  Cornhill  and  MacMillan^s, 

The  June  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  is 
an  excellent  one,  containing  poems  by  two 
of  our  Canadian  poets,  Roberts  and  Lamp- 
man.  "Omega,"  the  remarkable  fantasy 
by  Camille  Hammarion,  is  continued  in  this 
number.  "The  City  of  Brooklyn"  is  de- 
scribed by  Murat  Halstead,  and  Herbert 
H.  Gowen  discusses  "  The  Rise  and  Decline 
of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy."  "A  Travel- 
ler from  Altruria,"  by  Howells,  cannot  but 
hold  the  attention  of  any  thoughtful  reader. 

An  interesting  series  of  reproductions  of 
famous  pictures,  with  accompanying  descrip- 
tions, is  at  present  appearing  in  the  Over- 
land. The  usual  short  stories,  poems  and 
articles  make  up  a  good  number. 

Helen  Louise  Johnson  has  an  article  on 
"  Electrical  Cooking"  in  the  June  Table 
Talk.  The  Magazine  abounds  with  the  most 
valuable  hints  to  house-keepers.  "  How  to 
Manage  Coal  Fires"  will  be  a  godsend  to 
many  a  perplexed  manager. 


The  dainty  magazine  for  small  children, 
Our  Little  Ones,  contains  in  its  June  number 
the  usual  charming  selection  of  wee  stories 
and  interesting  verses. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  is  the  subject  of  the 
usual  sketch  and  portrait  in  the  June  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  The  most  important 
place  is  given  to  "  Irrigation  in  the  Arid 
States,"  by  Charles  H.  Shinn,  a  subject  which 
requires  attention  in  the  Western  States. 
"Modern  Miracles,"  by  Prof.  Evans,  ex- 
poses some  of  the  more  recent  phases  of 
spiritualism.  "Why  Grow  Old  ?"  is  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  a  subject  in  which  we 
must  all  at  some  time  feel  interested.  "  The 
Bay  of  Fundy  Tides  and  Marshes"  is  an 
interesting  article  by  Frank  H.  Eaton. 

The  May  Eclectic  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  "  The  French  Canadian  Habitaut," 
by  Lady  Jephson,  from  \\\.e.  National  Review. 
"  Poor  Abel"  is  a  paper  by  Ouida  on  the 
tendency  of  modern  times  to  sympathize 
with  the  descendants  of  Cain.  An  interest- 
ing and  novel  short  story  is  "  The  Search 
After  Culture,"  from  Blackwoods.  Among 
other  notable  papers  might  be  mentioned 
"The  Private  Life  of  the  Renaissance 
Florentines,"  by  Guido  Biagi. 
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Moffdtt's  Class  Registers,  42nd  Edition 
for  New  Code.  London  :  Moffatt  &  Paige. 
Droysen's  Principles  of  History.  Trans- 
lateded  by  President  Andrews  of  Brown 
University  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  It  is 
well  to  have  an  English  translation  of  a  work 
by  so  great  an  authority  and  so  powerful  a 
worker  as  the  late  Prof.  Droysen.  We 
have  also  to  thank  the  Editor  for  a  very  in- 
teresting Biographical  Sketch.  After  all  it  is 
much  easier  to  have  a  knowledge  of  history, 
than  to  really  understand  what  one  knows,  and 
that  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  thisbook^ 
The  first  volume  of  a  very  promising 
Series  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
Millan.  It  is  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the 
principal  writers  of  English  prose,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  There 
is  not  only  a  short  biographical  notice  pre- 
fixed to  the  extracts  from  each  writer,  but 
also  a  most  valuable  literary  and  critical 
discussion  of  his  style  and  his  contributions 
yo  literature.  Some  of  these  are  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Henry  Craik  ;  others  are  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  Mr.  Minto,  Mr.  Gosse. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
book  is  a  treasure. 

The  well  known  Music  publishers,  Messrs. 
Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New 
York,  have  favoured  us  with  copies  of  their 
School  Music  Review,  for  the  past  twelve- 
month. This  Magazine,  which  is  published 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  at  the  very 
low  price  of  i^d.  It  contains  articles, 
notes  of  lectures,  songs,  glees,  etc.,  and 
practical  hints  to  teachers  of  music.  The 
first  number  was  issued  just  a  year  ago,  and 
so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  it.  that 
some  numbers  are  already  out  of  print. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  have  added 
to  the  excellent  Modern  Language  Series, 
"Histoire  D'un  Paysan  par  Erckmanu-Chat- 
rian  "  and  "  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  par  Beau- 
marchais."  The  former  is  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lyon,  M.A„  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Spiers. 


We  have  received  a  Programme  of  the 
Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages ,  to  be 
held  at  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  III., 
July  3rd  to  August  nth,  1893,  and  would 
advise  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  in- 
terested, to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
to  Dr.  Sauveur,  Roxbury,  Mass.  The 
The  Languages  taught  are  :  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,   Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,    Greek. 

The  Day  School  Hymn  Book,  with  tunes. 
Edited  by  Emma  Mundella.  London  : 
Novello,  Ewer  &  Co,  This  is  a  collection 
of  some  eighty  morning  and  evening  hymns, 
intended  for  use  in  day  schools.  Great 
care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  render  the 
collection  suitable  and  acceptable.  The 
printing,  both  of  words  and  music  is  excel- 
lent,  and  the  hymns  seem   very  appropriate. 

Books  that  have  grown  from  experience 
are  usually  the  best,  and  we  can  easily  be- 
lieve The  Normal  Course  in  Number, 
grew  from  experience.  It  consists  of  an 
"  Elementary  Arithmetic,"  (50c.)  prepared 
by  Miss  Crossey,  Asst.  Supt.  of  city  schools 
Indianapolis ;  and  an  "Advanced  Arithmetic, " 
(75c.)  prepared  by  Pres.  Cook,  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  School.  These  books  are  in- 
tended for  use  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  and  are  published  by  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  attention  paid 
to  details,  to  reviewing,  and  to  practical 
problems,  and  the  general  excellence  of 
these  books,  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who 
examines  them. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London,  Eng., 
through  the  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  the 
following  new  books. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
Illustrated  Edition.   Pt.  17.     is. 

MacMillan's  Latin  Course.  Second 
Part.     45.6d.     By  A.  M.  Cook,  M. A. 

Differential  Calculus  for  Beginners.  By 
Joseph  Edwaids,  M. A.     4s. 6d. 

English  Classics.  Tennyson.  The  Holy 
Grail,     Edited  by  G,  C,  Macaulay. 
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Primer  of  Horticulture.  J,  Wright,  F. 
R.  H.  S.     IS. 

The  last  mentioned  is  an  admirable  little 
primer  on  Gardening,  containing  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  useful  information,  pre- 
pared originally  to  be  delivered  in  the  form 
of  Lectures.  The  questions  actually  put  to 
the  Lecturer  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  fully  answered. 

The  numbers  of  the  English  Classics  are 
always  welcome  and  the  Holy  Grail  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Series.  The  Introduction 
by  the  Editor  is  well-written  and  the  notes 
brief  and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Edwards'  Differential  Calculus  for 
Beginners  is  to  some  extent  an  abridgement 
of  his  larger  work,  the  parts  usually  con- 
sidered ansuitable  for  those  who  are  reading 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  being  omitted. 
The  examples  given  are  selected  with  much 
care  and  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service. 

The  second  part  of  the  Latin  Course  is 
now  re-printed  with  corrections  and 
additions,  having  been  first  issued  in  1890. 
The  book  well  deserved  its  favourable  re- 
ception. It  differs  from  many  elementary 
Latin  books  in  aiming  at  very  gradual  pro- 
gress and  the  simplification  of  difficulties. 
Nevertheless  a  great  deal  of  ground  is 
thoroughly  covered  and  the  book  is  an 
excellent  one.  Complete  vocabularies  are 
given. 

Among  recent  books  from  Educational 
publishers  are  the  following  : 

(i)  Fifty  Lessons  in  Wood-working.  By 
A.  A.  Upham. 

(2)  Geography  by  Map  Draiving.  By  A. 
M.  Kellogg. 

(3)  Best  Primary  Songs.  Completed  by 
Am.  Kellogg.  Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

(i)  Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlezoork, 
Illustrated.     95c.     By  C.  M.  Johnson. 

(2)  Geometry  in  the  Grammar  Schools^ 
An  Essay.     By  Paul  H,  Hanus. 

(3)  Le  Petit  Tailleur  Bouton.  Par  M. 
Genin.     Edited  by  W.  S.  Lyon,  M.A.     25c. 

(4)  Le  Cure  de  Tours.  Par  Honoie  de 
Balzac.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Carter.  25c. 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 


(i)  Marctis  Aurelius  (Classics  for  Chil- 
dren. ) 

(2)  A  Reader  in  Botany.  Part  II.  By 
Jane  H.  Newell.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Frank  Yeigh's  "  Ontario's  Parliament 
Buildings,"  an  exceedingly  interesting  ac- 
count of  matters  connected  with  our  Legis- 
lature from  1 792- 1892.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  books  on  Canadian  History, 
and  being  the  work  of  an  experienced  journa- 
list is  well  and  pleasantly  written.  The 
illustrations  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest 
of  the  book.  (Toronto :  The  Williamson 
Book  Co.) 

Messrs.   W.    Drysdale   &    Co 
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STTTDT.  I,  A  TIN' &nd  GREEK 
ar  si^ht,  use  our  "INTER- 
LINEAR  CLASSICS.''  Sample 
pages  and  Catalogue  of  School 
Books  free.  C.  DESILViiR  &  SONS,  Pubs., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Address  all  orders,  whole- 
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DEAFNESS  AND  NOISES  IN  THE 
HEAD  permanently  cured  by  a  new  absolute- 
ly genuine  system.  The  most  extraordinary 
cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  _  Full 
particulars,  with  copies  of  splendid  testimon- 
ials post  free.  Herbert  Clifton,  51  Upper 
Kennington  Lane,  London,  S.  E. 
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ECONOMIC     FEATURES    OF     THE     DOMINION     OF    CANADA. 


BY    C.    OCHILTREE-MACDONALD. 


IN.  pursuing  the  polemics  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  great  energy  which  has 
forsaken  the  plough  for  the  Public  Press 
or  the  Party  Forum  ;  the  obscure  per- 
ception of  the  exceptional  destinies 
to  which  the  country  is  hastening  on, 
and  the  indifference  of  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  people  to  the 
economic  advantages  which  make 
Canada  the  head,  and  not,  as  Ameri- 
can philosophers  declare,  the  tail 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent. 
There  is,  however,  I  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, a  rising  generation  of  Cana- 
dians, which  in  its  maturity  shall  pro- 
vide the  Dominion  with  a  school  of 
economists  who  will  carry  the  country 
forward  with  mightier  strides  to  its 
predestined  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  race.  To  such  and  to  those  who 
train  the  nascent  public  mind  in  the 
public  schools,  I  am,  in  this  paper,  to 
point  out  the  economic  supremacy  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  which  the  stu- 
dents' attention  should  first  be  direct- 
ed is  the  spur  of  the  Alleghany  or 
Apellachian  Mountains,  geographi- 
cally known  as  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Island  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  are  continued  as  an  enormous 


range  of  submerged  mountains,  four 
miles  high,  to  the  British  Isles,  ap- 
pearing as  Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 
The  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  still  contain  6, 898,000,- 
000  tons  of  available  and  marketable 
coal,  repose  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of 
these  AUeghanies  and  appear  again  as 
soft  bituminous  coal  of  similar  seam 
dimensions  in  Nova  Scotia,  whence 
they  drop  into  the  ocean — throwing 
up  an  important  fringe  into  eastern 
Cape  Breton — en  route  to  Newfound- 
land and  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  pos- 
session of  these  Nova  Scotian,  and 
more  especially  the  Cape  Breton  col- 
lieries, Canada  enjoys  the  important 
supremacy  of  the  solitary  coal  fields 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America.  In  these  coal  districts 
twenty  collieries  cater  for  the  markets 
of  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Quebec,  West 
Indies  and  other  countries,  including 
the  home  or  Nova  Scotian  market,  to 
the  extent  of  2,000,000  tons,  and  of 
the  1,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
annually  consumed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  rapid  strides  are  being 
taken  to  supply  a  considerable  pro- 
portion. I  think  that  these  coal  fields 
may  be  termed  imperial  in  every  sense 
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of  the  word,  for  not  alone  do  they  feed 
the  furnaces  of  the  naval  armament, 
thriving  factory,  or  merchant  marine  : 
but  they  occupy  an  easy  position  in  an 
island  which  the  inexorable  laws  of 
economy  are  pushing  into  prominence 
as  the  future  commercial  rendezvous 
of  the  trade  routes  of  the  Hinterlands 
and  in  which  the  stragetic  Louisburg, 
three  days'  steam  from  Britain,  will 
surely  impair  the  prestige  of  many  of 
the  Adantic  cities  of  the  hour.  This 
feature  of  Nova  Scotia  should  be  re- 
viewed before  the  scholar  and  the 
statesman  with  emphasis,  for  it  infers 
that  western  traffic  will  pursue  the 
cheap  water  routes  of  the  great  lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  in  preference  to  the 
land  routes  now  in  use,  or  the  Erie 
Canal.  I  think  we  may  fairly  escape 
the  rebuke  of  egotism  in  spite  of  such 
optimistic  writing,  for  if  an  economic 
route  for  trade  be  struck  off  on  any 
map,  such  must  penetrate  the  lakes 
and  great  river  even  unto  Louisburg, 
on  account  of  the  reduction  of  cost 
and  minimum  ot  distance  to  the  great 
market  in  which  all  nations  struggle 
to  participate.  These  are  undoubted- 
ly important  considerations  in  favour 
of  Cape  Breton  and  indisputably  point 
to  supremacy  down  by  the  sea. 
Further  down  the  coast  the  stern  al- 
lied industries  of  iron  and  steel  mark 
out  Nova  Scotia  as  the  seat  of  steel 
shipbuilding  when  that  era  shall 
begin.  The  present  dimensions  of 
the  industries  are  sufficient  to  supply 
the  important  implement  manufac- 
tories of  the  Ontarian  peninsula  with 
the  sections,  seen  later  on  as  reaping 
and  such  machines  in  the  tall  grain 
of  the  farms  of  the  west,  and  iron  pigs, 
bars,  etc.,  are  now  manufactured  in 
picturesque  Acadia  for  native  con- 
sumption to  a  degree  which  promises 
well.  Thus  the  approaches  to  the 
Dominion  are  guarded  by  stern  and 
rugged  industries  upon  which  vast 
▼ested  interests  which  have  driven 
back  the  overflowing  tides  of  exterior 


arrogance  securely  rest.  Pursuing  the 
theme  ofthe  carboniferous  the  student 
may  progress  into  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  although  the  quantity 
of  coal  in  this  province,  which  was 
recently  termed  by  a  writer  in  the 
"London  Financial  Standard,"  "Can- 
ada's Sick  Man,"  is  estimated  to  be 
150,000,000  tons,  the  coal  future  is 
remote.  In  fact,  New  Brunswick  is 
one  of  the  remoter  coal  fields  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  which,  with 
the  coal  fields  proper,  I  have  given 
considerable  prominence  in  the  "  Lon- 
don Colliery  Guardian  "  from  time  to 
time.  As  a  remote  coal  field  the 
stress  of  competition  from  the  Nova 
Scotian  mines  must  inhibit  develop- 
ment for  many  decades,  consequently 
the  triangular  coal  field  of  the  Straits 
of  Northumberland  has  no  bearing  or 
influence  upon  the  economics  of  Can- 
ada. The  spur  from  these  to  the 
prairie  coal  fields  is  without  coal. 
The  student  will,  however,  discover 
that  the  enormous  facilities  for  deliv- 
ering Nova  Scotian  coal  via  water 
remove  the  disadvantage  under  which 
Quebec  and  Ontario  might  be  sup- 
posed to  lie.  In  effect,  the  Nova 
Scotian  coal  can  penetrate  a  parallel  of 
longitude,  beyond  which  the  Domin- 
ion is  rendered  independent  by  the 
coals  of  the  region  of  eternal  coal  of 
which  I  have  already  designated  the 
North-West  coal  fields,  in  the  "Colliery 
Guardian."  The  fuels  of  the  North- 
West  Tenitories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  literally  eternal  in  quanti- 
ty. Now  the  student  must  step  in 
and  divide  them  up  with  mathematical 
precision  into  three  bauds,  /  <?.,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  mountains — Lig- 
nite, Lignitic  and  Bituminous. 

Lignite  Coal. — This  is  a  substance 
resembling  improved  peat  and  must  be 
recognized  as  of  considerable  value  in 
any  prairie  country.  It  is,  however, 
reduced  in  value  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country  owing  to  the  competi- 
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tion  of  the  bituminous  fuel  alluded 
to,  which  is  distributed  with  facility 
of  means  by  the  rail  and  exceptional 
water  facilities  of  the  regions  under 
cultivation.  But  the  ultimate  value 
of  such  deposits  to  the  populous  dis- 
tricts which  shall  soon  dot  the  expanse 
of  prairies  under  the  steady  influence 
of  the  disproportion  of  European 
races  to  European  territories  cannot 
be  ignored.  Consequently  these  lig- 
nites have  a  distinct  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  West,  which  the  stu- 
dent can  perhaps  only  fully  appreciate 
as  a  student  of  the  industrial  econo- 
mics of  the  European  countries  in 
which  such  fuels  are  largely  consumed, 
Germany,  France  and  Austria,  to  wit. 

LiGNiTic  Coal. — This  is  a  class 
of  coal  intermediate  between  the  latter 
and  the  bituminous  coal,  and  to  which 
the  above  remarks  are  also  applicable. 

True  Coal. — The  true  and  anthra- 
cite coals  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  too  well  known  in  the 
economics  of  the  North  West  Terri- 
tories to  require  any  particular  refer- 
ence here.  They  lie  in  a  position  to 
the  north  of  the  boundary  line,  which 
practically  renders  the  adjacent 
American  territory  tributary  to  the 
Canadian  mines ;  and  as  to  the  an- 
thracite, supply  SanFrancisco  and  all 
the  centres  of  consumption  of  the 
seaboard  with  that  class  of  fuel.  Large 
sums  of  Californian  capital  were  in- 
vested in  the  development  of  this  class 
of  fuel,  and  the  future  of  the  two  indus- 
tries will  outstrip  the  prosperity  of  the 
present  state  of  the  enterprises.  Very 
complete  details  of  these  mines  are 
given  in  "  The  Collieries  of  British 
North  America,"  from  this  pen,  n  The 
"  Colliery  Guardian."  The  student  is 
now  confronted  with  the  vast  coal 
fields  of  British  Columbia  situate  on 
the  island  of  Vancouver ;  like  Cape 
Breton,  the  sole  possessor  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  upon  a  gigantic  seaboard. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  coal  belt  may 
be  introduced  in   considering    these 


collieries.  The  coals  of  Nova  Scotia, 
pursuing  the  course  apparent  by  the 
northeast  strike  of  the  coal  measures, 
which  coincides  with  the  submerged 
transatlantic  range  of  mountains 
noticed,  reach  the  British  Isles,  and, 
first  appearing  at  Kilkenny,  strike 
into  England.  One  branch  of  these 
measures  at  least  drops  into  the 
North  Sea,  as  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  coal  fields,  and  the 
hypothesis  declares  that  the  European 
coal  fields  and  those  which  appear  in 
parts  of  Asia,  are  sections  of  the  great 
belt  which  stretches  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  coalfields  of  the  Japanese 
Arch  are  next  cited  as  the  succeeding 
important  section,  and  theory  pursues 
the  measures  under  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  Vancouver  Island,  when  the  coal 
measures  rise  out  of  the  water,  striking 
southeast  across  the  island  to  the  two 
coal  basins  of  Nanaimo  and  Comax. 
The  collieries  in  the  two  basins  once 
more  demonstrate  the  supremacy  of 
Canada.  Without  a  doubt  the  Pacific 
States,  and  especially  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  are  dependent  upon  them, 
notwithstanding  the  competition  of 
Australian  and  British  fuels,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  all  the  greater  indus- 
tries or  seats  of  commercial  dominion 
must  cluster  around  the  collieries 
whence  supples  are  derived.  Numer- 
ous other  facts  might  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  present  and  future 
supremacy  of  the  I3ominion  of  Cana- 
da m  this  wise,  but  space  fails  and  the 
reader,  to  whom  the  germ  of  idea  is 
alone  given  here,  may  pursue  the  in- 
spiring theme  at  leisure,  with  the  aid, 
if  he  cares,  of  "The  Northern  Pacific 
Collieries,"  published  in  the  "  London 
Colliery  Guardian." 

Equipped  at  each  extremity  with 
unrivalled  collieries,  and  penetrated 
from  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  90th 
parallel  by  a  gigantic  system  of  water 
ways  fit  for  ocean  transports,  Canada 
also  possesses  the  choicest  agricultural 
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lands  of  the  temperate  zone,  one  por- 
tion of  which,  200,000,000  acres  in 
extent,  produces  an  average  of  twenty- 
seven  bushels  of  wheat  against  twelve 
bushels  per  average  American  acre. 
Into  this  the  straitened  population 
of  old  Europe  are  swiftly  making  their 
way  ;  presently  a  vast  exodus  of  the 
races  will  drift  west  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  alike  the 
boundary  of  the  Canadian  Hinterland 
and  the  approximate  southern  hmit  of 
the  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It 
is  evident  to  me,  as  a  resident  in 
Europe,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Old  must  presently  give  place  to  the 
attractions  of  the  New  World.  Popu- 
lations in  Great  Britain  are  vastly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  area  of  the  land, 
and  owing  to  the  rise  of  manufactures 
as  a  branch  of  that  civilization  which 
has  penetrated  even  the  remotest  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  British  markets 
are  on  the  down  grade.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  Let  the  inquirers 
penetrate  the  homes  of  Great  Britain 
from  cottage  to  mansion  and  remark 
the  impoverishment  of  an  important 
section  of  the  race.  Furthermore,  I 
have  observed  that  a  dim  perception 
of  Canada  as  the  theatre  of  their  tal- 
ent, aims  and  effort  is  entering  the 
mind  of  the  democracy.  That  dem- 
ocracy never  hesitates  when  once  the 
truth  dawns  upon  it.  With  energy 
and  precision  it  sweeps  every  obstacle 
before  it  and  the  exodus  of  the  over- 
pressed,  urged  on  by  this  irresistible 
force,  will  stream,  within  the  span  of 
this  generation,  into  the  fertile  plains 
of  Western  Canada,  north  of  the  49th, 
where  wealth,  commerce  and  domi- 
nion are  predestined  by  the  laws  of 
the  economy  of  nations  to  prevail. 
In  this  manner  and  with  comparative 
ease  Canada  can  expand  her  popula- 
tion, dominion  and  wealth,  but  another 
important  factor  in  her  supremacy 
must  be  noted,  viz,  the  attitude  of  the 
American  farmer  towards  her  agricul- 


tural reserves.  Quite  recently  a  writer 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  practically 
declared  that  the  American  agricul- 
turist was  almost  ruined,  and  there  is 
sufficient  truth  in  the  statement  to 
materially  affect  Canada.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  farmer  is  prevented  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  extortion  of  mon- 
opolies or  over  capitalized  companies 
from  refreshing  his  land  with  a  cheap 
phosphate,  and  plundered  on  every 
other  hand  by  the  combines,  tariffs- 
and  "  corners  "  of  the  hour,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  seven  agricultural 
States  at  least,  viz  :  Alabama,  Iov;a, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri,  mortgages  have  in- 
creased $260,000,000  in  nine  (heavy 
tariff)  years,  and  that  the  private  in- 
debtedness of  the  people  of  the  entire 
Republic  should  have  reached  $6,- 
000,000,000,  secured  in  real  estate 
alone.  This  burden  is  bearing  its 
natural  fruits,  and  emigration  to  a  free 
farm  district  is  the  sole  relief  for  the 
struggling  farmer.  There  is  no  longer 
anempty  American  West  into  which  the 
Eastern  agriculturist  can  enter,  and  he 
must  in  consequence  cross  the  fron- 
tier and  aid  in  the  task  of  empire 
construction  in  Canada.  This  process 
is  now  in  operation,  and  ere  long  Am- 
erican and  British  will  shake  hands  in 
the  prairies  of  Canada  and  put  a  mu- 
tual shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Under 
such  circumstances  trade  will  con- 
verge into  the  St.  Lawrence,  all  or 
the  chief  points  of  exportation  will 
cluster  along  the  headwaters  of  the 
river,  and  the  American,  driven  by  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  to  deal  with 
a  people  who  can  give  him  a  clearer 
margin  of  profit,  owing  to  cheaper  ex- 
portation and  importation  facilities 
than  New  York,  per  Erie  Canal,  Bos- 
ton, or  Portland  can  offer,  will  aban- 
don the  idea  of  inviting  that  people  to 
join  him  politically,  in  favor  of  obtain- 
ing privileges  of  participation  in  the 
new  volume  of  trade. 
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BY   REV.    GEORG|E    SUTHERLAND. 


IN  the  Presbyterian  Reinezn}  of 
March  2nd,  there  is  published  a 
portion  of  an  address  on  the  "  Aim  of 
the  Public  Schools,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bryce,  of  Manitoba  College. 
The  portion  given  to  the  public  is 
that  which  relates  to  "religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools."  The  pub- 
lished opinions  of  teachers  of  re- 
ligion in  this  day  mav  well  receive 
attention,  and  specially  of  those  who 
are  the  trainers  of  teachers  in  our 
theological  seminaries. 

Dr.  Bryce  affirms  that  "  the  Public 
school  has  no  function  in  the  sphere 
of  religious  instruction."  In  plain 
terms,  that  the  Public  school  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  It  must 
keep  outside  the  whole  circle  of 
religion— that  is,  of  God,  of  the 
Bible,  of  sin,  and  of  salvation.  We 
know  something  of  such  doctrine  in 
Australia,  and  we  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  it  in  a  widespread  irreligion, 
infidelity  and  ungodliness  in  the 
rising  generation  of  young  men  and 
young  women  beyond  anything  ever 
seen  in  the  past.  When  our  Public 
school  system  was  supplanting  the 
denominational  system,  an  effort  was 
made  by  a  Bible  combination  to  have 
a  lesson  every  day,  wholly  unsec- 
tarian,  from  the  inspired  oracles  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  but  our  strongest 
opponents  were  men  of  Dr.  Bryce's 
opinion.  Ministers  of  religion, 
trained  in  antipathy  to  State  Churches, 
carried  their  abhorrence  of  State 
connection  into  the  school  question, 
and  voted  down  the  Bible  lesson 
with  feelings  that  found  vent  in  such 
expressions  as  these  in  the  hearing  of 
the  writer  :  ''  I  am  sick  of  religion  in 
the  schools  ; "  "I  was  choked  with 
religion  in  the  school  when  I  had  to 
repeat  the  119th  Psalm." 


We  stand  up  for  no  extravagance 
and  no  harsh  measures  in  matters  of 
conscience,  but  we  do  stand  up  for 
the  honour  ot  God  and  the  welfare 
of  the  young  in  every  part  of  this 
fallen  world. 

What  is  understood  as  "  religious 
instruction"  by  Dr.  Bryce?  If  only 
sectarian  or  denominational  instruc- 
tion I  am  at  one  with  him.  The 
Bible  is  not  sectarian,  and  all  the 
essentials  of  its  religion  may  be  taught 
without  a  tinge  of  sectarianism.  Our 
common  Christianity  may  form  the 
subject  of  a  daily  lesson,  as  set  forth 
in  its  many  forms  and  features  in 
that  wondrous  collection  of  writings 
which  we  designate  as  par  excellence, 
The  Book.  But  the  reader  will,  I 
conceive,  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dr.  Bryce's  meaning  is,  that  re- 
ligion in  no  form  shall  enter  the 
Public  school.  Against  that  doctrine 
I  raise  the  most  emphatic  objection 
which  language  can  express  Dr. 
Bryce  proceeds  to  count  the  number 
of  hours  in  school  in  contrast  with 
those  out  of  it — as  30  to  168.  The 
argument  is  of  no  value,  one-half  of 
the  168  might  have  been  dropped  for 
the  hours  of  darkness.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  school  hours  are 
beyond  all  question  the  best  and 
most  important  part  of  the  whole 
week — and,  therefore,  of  the  life  of 
the  scholar.  Another  argument  pre- 
sented is,  that  his  opinion  is  "  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Dominion,"  and  draws 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  "  not  allow- 
able for  the  State  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools."  But  it 
requires  no  effort  to  disprove  this 
statement  from  Dr.  Bryce's  own 
words.  He  admits  that  "  the  whole 
Roman    Catholic  Church    is   against 
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him,  a  part  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  few  State  Churchmen  among 
the  Presbyterians."  If  so,  where  is 
his  overwhelming  maiority  ?  We 
may  safely  say  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I 
believe  the  larger  part  of  the  Presby- 
terians, such  as  were  brought  up  in 
Established  Church  and  Free  Church 
principles,  are  against  him.  If  polled 
to-day  I  believe  that  five  out  of  every 
seven  enlightened  Protestants  in  the 
Dominion  would  vote  for  a  daily 
Bible  lesson  in  the  Public  schools. 

But  apart  from  numbers,  I  look  for 
performance  of  what  is  right,  of  what 
is  duty,  of  what  is  wisdom.  Ten 
with  truth  and  the  Almighty  are 
stronger  than  ten  millions  in  the 
v/rong. 

Is  it  wrong  for  the  State  to  own 
and  honour  God  in  her  institutions  ? 
Can  even  a  Deist  say  so?  Shall  a 
Christian  say  that  the  State  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion — that  the 
servant  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
master,  the  creature  with  the  Creator? 
What  is  the  State  but  the  creation  of 
God  ?  What  are  rulers  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  but  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  King  of  all  the  kings 
of  earth  ?  What  mean  these  words, 
"  Be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth,  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  kiss 
the  son  lest  he  be  angry."  "These 
mine  enemies  that  would  not  have 
me  to  reign  over  them  bring  hither 
and  slay  them  before  me."  Antipathy 
to  State  Churclies  has  led  good  men 
to  wild  extremes.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  State  endowment  of  any  Church 
in  these  days  ;  bat  I  do  advocate  the 
honour  of  our  enthroned  King  by  the 
civil  servants  who  hold  office  under 
Him,  in  their  official  capacity ,  in  every 
way  consistent  with  their  civil  posi- 
tion. The  time  will  come  when 
kings,  as  such,  will  be  nursing-fathers 
to  the  Church — that  is,  the  civil  heads 
in  all  lands  will  count  it  their  highest 
duty  to  acknowledge  the  Lord  in  all 


their  work,  and  act  on  the  high  and 
noble  principle  applicable  to  all — 
'*  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God'" 

But  I  call  attention  to  another 
point  of  vital  importance.  The  State 
has  undertaken  a  great  task ;  it  has 
come  into  the  room  of  the  parent,  in 
a  very  important  department  of  duty 
— instruction  and  training,  where  the 
parent  has  not  sufficient  time  or  ca- 
pacity. The  State  cannot  do  every- 
thing for  the  parent.  It  does  not 
profess  to  do  so.  But  it  does  pro- 
fess to  do  certain  things  of  essential 
value.  What  are  these  ?  Dr.  Bryce 
says  that  the  "  aim  of  the  Public 
schools  "  is  to  produce  subjects  "  re- 
liable, patriotic  and  intelligent.'' 
These  are  the  three  terms  selected. 
Intelligent  and  patriotic  we  can  un- 
derstand, but  what  is  meant  by 
"reliable."  Can  a  man  be  reliable 
who  is  not  honest,  sober,  industrious, 
truthful,  pure,  merciful  as  opposed  to 
cruel,  and  possessed  of  the  fear  of 
God  where  the  eye  of  man  is  not  on 
him.  And  how  is  this  moral  char- 
acter to  be  formed  without  a  standard 
of  morality  ?  Shall  the  Bible  be  re- 
ferred to  as  condemning  lies,  and 
theft,  and  impurity,  and  violence  and 
yet  be  excluded  from  the  school  ? 
Shall  there  be  any  reference  to  an 
invisible,  just  and  holy  God  and  yet 
His  Word  be  excluded  and  not  a 
page  of  it  read  by  teacher  or  scholars  ? 
Where  is  wisdom,  when  the  beginning 
of  it,  the  fear  of  God,  is  not  incul- 
cated ?  Do  I  hear  the  reply.  All 
this  is  very  well  at  home,  in  the 
Sabbath  school  and  in  the  church, 
but  the  school  is  no  place  for  it. 
Then  how  can  the  school  train  reli- 
able citizens  or  subjects  ?  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  revise  and  modify  in 
a  new  country  theories  that  had  their 
origin  in  circumstances  widely  dif- 
ferent, where  the  State  favoured  some 
and  not  others,  it  may  be  equally 
deserving  in  many  respects  ?     What 
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intruction,  intellectual  or  moral,  can 
be  received  in  the  majority  of  homes, 
where  the  father  is  away  all  day  and 
returns  wearied  with  toil,  and  the 
mother  is  burdened  with  household 
cares,  and  labours  from  daylight  to 
bedtime  ?  And  shall  we  speak  of 
Sabbath  schools?  What  is  one  hour 
in  the  week  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon 
or  morning  compared  with  the 
admitted  thirty  of  all  the  week  under 
a  teacher  that  ought  to  be  more  com- 
petent than  the  great  majority  em- 
ployed as  Sabbath  school  teachers  ? 
We  write  of  what  we  know  from  a 
very  wide  experience.  Look  well  to 
the  day  schools  if  you  wish  to  save 
the  country  ;  if  you  wish  to  raise  it  to 
sobriety,  respectability  and  honour,  if 
you  wish  to  see  it  stamped  with  high 
moral  integrity  and  exhibiting  its 
fruit  in  devout  regard  for  God  and 
His  Church,  and  a  due  observance 
of  that  day  which  is  a  safeguard  of 
all  our  interests  for  time  and  eternity. 
But  never  breathe  the  sentiment  in 
school  or  out  of  it,  that  the  school 
has  nothing  to  do  with  God  or  His 
laws,  with  our  blessed  Redeemer  and 
His  precious  Gospel.  I  hold  it  as 
established  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  young  who  will 
never  know  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible,  of  God  and  eternity,  if  they 
learn  them  not  in  the  Public  school, 
for  thousands  of  parents  never  enter 
a  church  and  never  read  a  page  of 
the  Bible  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  What  fruit  can  you 
expect  from  such  a  tree  ?  Was  it  a 
school  without  a  Bible  that  made 
Scotland  what  she  was  ?  T  may  safe- 
ly affirm  what  millions  of  Scotchmen 
will  endorse,  that  Scotland  had  never 
risen  to  make  her  mark  in  the  world, 
as  she  has  done,  if  the  Word  of  God 
had  been  denied  admission  into  her 
schools. 

I  maintain  that  there  can  be  no 
suitable  education  to  qualify  for  ex- 
emplary   citizenship    without    moral 


training  from  the  Bible.  It  is  our 
only  standard  of  morality.  Morality 
lies  at  the  foundation  ot  State  pros- 
perity and  State  stability.  Hence 
the  Bible  has  a  claim  to  enter  every 
Public  school  before  every  other 
book.  Our  public  officers  are  sworn 
on  that  Book.  Our  Queen  holds  the 
sceptre  by  virtue  of  an  oath  taken  on 
that  Book — an  appeal  to  the  In- 
visible God  whose  revealed  will  that 
is.  And  yet,  forsooth,  by  some 
singular  perversity  of  spirit,  politicians, 
lawmakers — and,  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
ministers  of  religion  !  object  to  the 
voice  of  God  being  heard  from  day 
to  day  in  the  school,  where  the  young 
are  supposed  to  be  taught  to  respect 
that  very  morality  of  which  they  are 
now  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  !  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  for  the 
common  Public  School,  but  if  the 
school  is  to  be  opened  and  closed 
without  prayer,  and  if  the  Bible  is  to 
be  shut  out  from  it,  then  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  the  Churches  will  be 
forced,  in  self-respect  and  self  defence, 
to  open  schools  for  their  own  child- 
ren, where  the  young  will  grow  up 
with  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes.  My  attitude  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  well  known,  but  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  force  of  Cardinal 
Moran's  language  in  our  city,  when 
he  recently  declared  that  "  schools 
that  were  not  based  on  religion  never 
could  and  never  would  attract  Catho- 
lic children."  The  Roman  Catholic 
schools  have  increased  fourfold  within 
the  last  few  years.  Their  hopes  for 
the  future  rest  on  moulding  the 
young  in  their  impressible  years. 
But  the  Protestant  Churches,  to  their 
very  great  loss,  and  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  country,  have  set  too 
little  value  on  the  Scriptural  training 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  Public 
schools. 

My  last  argument  is,  that  the  con- 
science with  the  emotional  nature  de- 
mands a   culture  not   less  than  the 
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intellect.  That  culture  is  impossible 
without  a  standard  of  morality.  On 
the  enlightenment  and  sensibility  of 
conscience  depends  the  propriety  of 
moral  conduct.  If  the  education 
leaves  the  conscience  untrained,  it  is 
radically  defective.  It  should  not 
claim  to  prepare  the  youth  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship — to  make  men 
and  women  law-respecting.  And  if 
it  cannot  lav  claim  to  do  an  essential 


part  ot  education,  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  support  of  a  Christian  community 
or  of  a  profession  in  a  theological 
seminary.  Let  this  radical  defect  be 
supplied  by  daily  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  and  daily  training  from  that 
Book  which  is  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and 
a  light  to  the  path  of  the  young  as 
well  as  of  the  old, — The  Presbyterian 
Review 

Sidney,  May  i6fh,  iSgj. 


COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 


THE    BREAD    OF    INTELLECTUAL    AND    SPIRITUAL    LIFE- 

OF    LITERATURE. 


-GEMS    AND    GOLD 


THE  favourite  books  of  Tennyson 
were  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 
He  once  advised  a  boy  to  read  daily  at 
least  one  verse  of  the  former  and 
some  lines  from  the  latter.  "  The 
Bible,"  he  said,  "  will  teach  you  how 
to  speak  to  God ;  Shakespeare  will 
teach  you  how  to  speak  to  your  fel- 
lows." It  is  well  also  to  commit  to 
memory  many  of  these  and  other 
precious  things,  and  thus  make  them 
our  own  in  a  way  that  the  mere  read- 
ing of  them  can  never  do. 

To  what  extent  should  the  child 
memorize?  Of  all  people  perhaps 
teachers  are  most  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  opportunities  their  work  af- 
fords for  good  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  best  thought,  most  sug- 
gestive and  most  helpful,  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  ages,  in  its  finest  expres- 
sion, is  theirs — if  they  will  have  it. 
But  is  anything  more  true  of  thous- 
ands of  teachers  than  that,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  they  starve  their  own 
souls  and  those  of  their  pupils  ? 
Shall  the  memory  be  merely  a  sort  of 
refuse  chamber  of  odds  and  ends  of 
personal  experience,  a  junk-shop  col- 
lection of  things  of    Hltle   value,  or 


shall  it  be  a  treasure-chamber  filled 
with  things  of  inestimable  value,  and 
radiant  with  light  and  beauty? 

Let  the  habit  of  committing  to 
memory  be  formed  early.  Let  it  be 
continued  through  school  days,  and 
all  the  after  years  of  life.  We  shall 
thus  become  educated  in  a  high  and 
true  sense — fed,  for  that  is  what  the 
word  means,  upon  intellectual  manna 
which  might  well  be  the  food  of 
angels.  We  shall  be  educated,  be- 
cause widely  familiar  with  the  very 
best  prose  and  verse  in  the  literature 
of  the  world,  and  quickly  and  gladly 
responsive  to  the  thought  of  the 
author.  Not  a  few  of  these  gems — 
"  their  price  above  rubies  "  —  are 
short  as  to  number  of  lines  and  oc- 
cupy but  little  space  in  print,  as 
"Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  "  Ozymandias," 
"  Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  a  hundred 
others. 

This  habit  once  acquired  and 
steadily  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  enjoyable  that  can  be 
formed  by  quiet  people  who  never 
have  occasion  to  make  a  public  ad- 
dress ;  while  the  teachers  who  must 
frequently  address    their  schools,    to 
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school  superintendents,  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  public  speakers  generally, 
it  is  of  immense  value.  To  exercise 
the  memory  in  the  manner  suggested 
is  to  strengthen  it  and  to  keep  it 
strong.  The  imagination  is  at  the 
same  time  cultivated,  the  vocabulary 
improved,  and  the  best  expression  of 
the  best  thought  of  the  masters  be- 
<:omes  our  own  ;  just  as  the  musician 
thoroughly  at  one  with  his  art  is  what 
he  is  because  of  close  sympathy  with 
the  tone  masters,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  both  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  best  things  they  have 
written.  Beyond  question  this  truth 
holds  in  literature  no  less  than  in 
music. 

How  many  teachers  can  repeat 
accurately  a  half  dozen  of  the  Psalms, 
or  a  dozen  choice  poems  of  moderate 
length  which  the  world  has  taken  to 
its  heart,  or  a  like  number  of  fine 
things  in  prose  ?  How  many  have 
their  pupils  to  commit  these  things  to 
■memory  ?  They  are  the  finest  of  the 
wheat,  and  they  remain  when  the 
chaff  and  saw  dust  of  non-essentials 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
and  other  branches  are  utterly  blown 
away.  Securely  garnered  in  the 
memory,  these  things  lift  the  life  by 
lifting  the  thought,  the  love.  They 
elevate  the  entire  being  into  a  finer 
and  purer  atmosphere,  make  distaste- 
ful things  that  are  low  and  mean,  pre- 
sent new  ideals  and  new  aspirations. 
Through  them  more  and  more  we 
walk  by  faith  in  the  unseen.  And  of 
all  education — all  feeling  of  mind  and 
heart  from  childhood  to  old  age — this 
is  the  rarest  and  the  best. 

Often  a  single  poem  made  one's 
own  in  youth  influences  thought  and 
character  and  affords  gratification  for 
a  lifetime.  A  few  days  since  a  gen- 
tleman remarked  in  our  hearing  :  "  I 
thank  the  teacher  who  made  me  com- 
mit Bryant's  'Thanatopsis'  to  memory. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but  he  com- 
pelled it.     I  have    thanked  him  ever 


since,  and  much  more  as  a  man  than 
when  a  boy."  It  is  quite  possible  for 
pupils  to  do  fairly  good  work  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  school  training, 
and  yet  to  have  one  or  two  things  like 
this  stand  out  above  everything  else, 
to  be  remembered  for  a  life-time  with 
gladness  and  gratitude.  Is  there  not 
a  suggestion  here  for  the  thoughtful 
teacher  ? 

We  like  the  practical  thought  of 
Tennyson,  which  makes  one  part  of 
this  work  all  the  while  moral  and  re- 
ligious. Let  the  selections  for  the 
week  be,  if  possible,  two  in  number : 
the  first  from  the  Bible  or  sacred  song, 
and  the  second  from  the  world  of 
literature,  prose  or  verse,  in  other 
directions — say  the  ninetieth  psalm 
and  "  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Gettys- 
burg ;  "  or  "Lead,  Kindly  Light  "  and 
Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life  ;  "  or 
the  twenty-third  psalm  and  Lowell's 
"  Once  to  Every  Man  or  Nation  ;  " 
or  the  nineteenth  psalm  and  "  Home 
Sweet  Home;"  or  "My  Country, 
'Tis  of  Thee,"  and  "'The  Chambered 
Nautilus  ;"  or  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Corinthians  and  "  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer  ; "  or  any  others  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  things  moral,  religious, 
patriotic,  descriptive,  or  sentimental 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  that  we 
should  all  be  very  glad  to  have 
securely  lodged  in  the  memory.  And 
let  the  teacher  always  commit  to 
memory  what  is  here  required  of  the 
pupil.  Should  two  each  week  be  too 
many,  let  the  selections  alternate, 
sacred  and  secular,  one  each  week. 

Any  good  book  of  varied  and  choice 
selections  can  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Bible,  and  by  a  manu- 
script collection  of  best  things  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher  and  written  down 
by  the  pupil.  In  our  own  school  two 
hours  on  Tuesday  morning  are  given 
to  this  exercise.  The  selections  for 
the  week  that  have  been  memorized 
are  first  written  by  the  pupils,  effort 
being  made   to  reproduce  them  with 
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spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation,  as 
found  upon  the  page.  The  books  are 
then  exchanged,  the  selections  read 
by  the  teacher,  all  errors  marked  by 
the  pupils  and  the  work  graded  ac- 
cordingly. The  selections  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  are  then  announced, 
read  and  discussed  at  such  length  as 
time  will  permit,  attention  being  di- 
rected to  anything  new  or  of  special 
interest  which  might  be  overlooked 
by  the  pupil. 

Memorize  accurately.  Get  it  as 
the  author  left  it,  the  exact  words  he 
used,  and  each  word  in  its  place. 
See  the  capital  letters,  the  spell- 
ing and  meaning  of  unusual  words, 
and  the  punctuation  marks,  so 
that  you  could  write  it  as  "  copy  " 
for  the  printer.  This  requires  care, 
close  observation,  thought,  and  en- 
courages the  habit  of  close  attention. 


In  committing  to  memory  alsj  try  ta 
see  the  page  in  your  mind  as  it  lay 
before  you. 

An  aid  of  some  value  is  to  use  the 
peacil  and  the  ordinary  "  four  and 
tally  "  count.  For  each  stroke  of  the 
pencil  held  upon  it,  repeat  the  sen- 
tence, or  line,  or  verse,  or  selection. 
This  enables  the  pupil  to  keep  ready 
count  of  the  number  of  times  he  or 
she  has  repeated  it.  For  a  time  the 
school  might  do  this  work  aloud  and 
in  unison,  so  that  all  would  fall  in 
with  the  method.  This  means  close 
strain  upon  the  attention,  but  it 
means  definite  result  as  well. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  blank 
book  in  which  these  things  may  be 
written  from  dictation  or  copied  from 
the  blackboaid.  Such  book  will  be 
highly  prized  in  after  years. — Educa- 
tional [ournal. 


HERBART  II. 


BY    L     SEELEY,    LAKE    FOREST    UNIVERSITY. 


HARMONIOUS    DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  purpose  of  education,  accord- 
ing to  Herbart,  is  the  harmoni- 
ous development  of  the  character  from 
all  sides.  He  says  that  the  real  foun- 
dation of  all  educational  purpose  is 
ethical,  and  that  there  are  five  moral 
ideas  around  which  all  instruction 
must  centre. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  inner 
freedom.,  or  the  agreement  of  the  will 
with  its  own  law-giving  judgment. 
Herbart  says  :  "  The  will  is  free  when 
it  emancipates  itself  from  the  bondage 
of  desire  that  it  may  become  subject 
to  the  good  and  may  serve  the  same." 
As  the  child  has  no  law-giving  judg- 
ment, as  its  perception  of  right  and 
good  is  dim  and  weak,  the  necessity 
for  some  outside  law-giving  will  be- 


comes apparent — hence,  the  necessity 
of  instruction  by  a  teacher  or  parent. 
The  child  must  grow  gradually  into 
strength  of  insight,  or  judgment,  that 
is,  a  law-giving  will.  So  the  building 
and  training  of  the  willpower  comes 
to  be  a  great  aim  in  systematic  educa- 
tion, if  moral  character  is  to  be  the 
outcome  of  teaching.  The  idea  of 
'inner  freedom  is  the  idea  of  all  ideas 
with  Herbart,  the  virtue  of  all  virtues, 
and  this  embodies  his  notion  of  the 
end  of  education. 

The  second  idea  is  that  oi  perfec- 
tion., which  should  be  sought  in  the 
judgment  or  law-giving  will  of  the 
child.  We  have  seen  that  the  child 
does  not  possess  this,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  instructor  to  bring  him  to 
it.  Until  this  is  attained,  the  child  is 
led  by  the  will  of  others  ;  when  it  is  at- 
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tained,  one  end  of  education  is  reach- 
ed, and  the  child  is  able  to  proceed 
independently.  This  involves  the 
ideas  of  strength,  concentration,  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  will. 

The  third  idea  is  that  of  benevo- 
lence or  good-cvill,  that  will  which 
thinks  of  good  to  others.  The  import- 
ance of  this  end  in  education  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  It  would  incul- 
cate unselfishness  in  the  child,  and 
lead  him  duly  to  respect  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  others.  It  implants 
motives  which  have  regard  to  the  up- 
building of  humanity,  and  which  take 
an  interest  in  persons  and  enterprises 
that  do  not  involve  one's  own  self- 
interest.  It  is  the  same  broad  thought 
which  causes  the  church  to  seek  to 
extend  her  borders  to  men  and  nations 
of  different  blood  and  widely  varying 
interests  ;  it  causes  missionaries  to 
leave  home  and  native  land  to  endure 
untold  privations  and  dangers  among 
strangers  for  their  moral  and  spiritual 
elevation.  It  prompts  to  heroic 
deeds,  and,  better  still,  to  deeds  of 
unselfishness,  not  simply  because  of 
divine  command,  but  from  love  of 
fellow-men.  .  It  opens  the  purse  of 
the  wealthy  to  give  to  church,  and 
school,  and  hospital,  and  for  sweet 
Charity's  sake.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  sides  of  education,  a  side  too 
often  and  too  grossly  neglected  in  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  construction 
of  character. 

The  fourth  idea  is  that  o{  rights, 
meaning  the  rule  of  agreement  be- 
tween different  individuals  and  dis- 
pleasure in  strife.  Herbart  teaches 
that  the  principles  of  the  golden  rule 
have  a  part  in  the  technical  education 
of  every  child.  He  must  be  taught 
that  the  world  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  that  others  have  rights  that  must 
be  respected.  The  lesson,  which  is  so 
well  learned  in  large  families  where 
there  is  limited  means,  that  of  mutual 
forbearance,  that  of  sharing  one's  pos- 


sesions, that  of  helpfulness  and  sym- 
pathy, that  of  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all,  must  be  taught  in  the 
school  to  those  not  favoured  by  being 
brought  up  in  a  large  family.  The 
school  must  supplement  what  the 
family  lacks,  must  correct  its  errors, 
must  extend  its  wise  and  good  teach- 
ings. And  so,  a  proper  regard  for 
rights  becomes  an  important  part  in  a 
system  of  harmonious  and  complete 
education. 

The  fifth  idea  is  \.\i2L\.  oi  equity ,  as 
the  reward  for  good  and  bad  actions. 
While  it  demands  its  own,  it  accords 
to  others  what  belongs  to  them.  It 
thus  marks  the  wrong  of  stealing, 
cheating,  gambling,  and  any  other 
means  of  appropriating  what  belongs 
to  another.  It  recognizes  just  punish- 
ment for  violation  of  the  principle  of 
equity,  while  it  rewards  its  recogni- 
tion. 

Thus  love,  the  sense  of  legal  rights, 
and  equity, — the  last  three  of  these 
ideas, — are  the  three  universal  virtues. 
Virtue  is  the  chief  pedagogical  aim. 
The  development  of  moral  character 
is  the  highest  aim  of  education,  and 
to  that  thought  Herbari's  whole  sys- 
tem of  pedagogics  bends,  as  is  seen 
by  discussion  of  the  five  ideas  just 
studied. 

Teaching  then  becomes  not  simply 
the  imparting  of  certain  facts  of  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  or  art  for  the 
sake  of  those  facts,  but  the  building  of 
a  perfect  and  harmonious  character. 
These  facts  are  imparted  as  a  means  to 
an  end  and  not  as  the  end  itself.  This 
is  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  im- 
portant thoughts  connected  with  the 
science  of  education.  It  is  applicable 
to  every  phase  of  teaching,  in  primary 
school  and  in  college  ;  in  public  and 
private  school ;  by  the  general  teacher 
and  by  the  specialist.  Thus,  the 
teacher  of  history  does  not  teach 
simply  to  give  the  data  of  the  past,  but 
to  add  to  the  aspirations,  the  purposes^ 
and    the  views  of  his  pupils.      The 
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teacher  of  science  does  not  aim  mere- 
ly to  impart  scHentific  facts,  but  to 
open  the  eyes  to  the  wonderful  things 
of  nature — the  system,  the  symmetry, 
the  beauty  of  which  can  only  find  its 
origin  in  some  great  intelHgent  First 
Cause. 

The  teacher  of  music,  or  any  form 
of  art,  will  not  consent  to  the  superfi- 
cial means  which  may  expect  immedi- 
ate results  and  give  temporary  plea- 
sure ;  but  will  insist  upon  the  slow, 
patient,  enduring  progress  which  ulti- 
mately results  in  a  conception  of  the 
divine  art,  and  makes  it  a  part  of  the 
very  being  and  life. 

Mechanical  teaching,  cramming, 
and  other  evils  of  this  nature  become 
impossible,  for  the  teacher  can  have 
no  object  in  resorting  to  such  means. 
He  sees  in  every  child  an  ideal  man, 
and  he  strives  to  reach  his  ideal. 
Thus,  as  already  stated,  the  important 
thought  is  given  to  the  world  that  it  is 
not  the  state,  not  the  community,  not 
the  family  that  is  to  be  educated,  but 
the  individual.  This  is  one  of  the 
sublimest  thoughts  of  modern  educa- 
tion, and  only  as  systems  bend  to  this 


idea,  more  and  more  will  they  keep 
apace  with  the  times.  The  future 
education  will  not  be  that  which  pro- 
motes whole  classes  in  a  bunch  at  the 
end  of  a  stated  period ;  not  that  which 
measures  off  so  many  pages  of  arith- 
metic, grammar,  or  history,  to  begone 
over  by  a  whole  class  in  so  many 
weeks  or  months ;  not  that  which 
crams  wholesale  material  into  a  whole 
class,  foots  up  their  percentages,  and 
triumphantly  proclaims  the  success  of 
the  teacher  who  succeeds  in  getting 
the  highest  grades,  and  degrades  the 
teacher  who  has  lower  ones  ;  not  that 
which  averages  the  mass  and  estimates 
its  power  by  what  the  whole  can  do  ; 
but  the  education  of  the  future  will  be 
that  which  studies  the  individuality  of 
every  pupil  in  the  class,  and  advances 
each  one  when  he  is  ready  to  be  ad- 
vanced, which  studies  his  character- 
istics, his  ability,  and  his  wants,  and 
shapes  itself  with  respect  to  those 
things.  Then  the  development  will 
be  proper,  philosophical,  and  harmo- 
nious, and  it  will  result  in  perfected 
manhood  and  womanhood.  —  The 
School  yournal. 


A   COLD    WAVE. 


BY    SARAH    E.    SCALES,    LOWELL,    MASS. 


WHEN  we  take  up  the  paper  and 
look  at  the  weather  proba- 
bilities, we  often  see  in  wmter,  as  the 
final  clause,  "  followed  by  a  cold 
wave." 

This,  according  to  the  Weather 
Bureau,  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  as  the  drop  in 
the  temperature  from  one  hour  of  a 
certain  day  to  the  same  hour  the  next. 
This  must  be  at  least  fifteen  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  frequently  more  in 
some  sections  ;  also, that  the  minimum 


temperature  will  sink  to  forty-five  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  or  below. 

To  understand  something  of  the 
cause  which  induces  these  changes, 
one  must  consider  first  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  air  surround- 
ing the  earth. 

This  is  variously  estimated  as  to 
height,  and  envelops  the  earth  com- 
pletely. 

This  is  acted  upon  by  various 
forces.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  the  effect  of  the    sun's  lays, 
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and  the  force  of  gravity,  etc.,  all  tend 
to  render  it  like  an  ocean,  whose 
waves  are  like  those  of  the  sea,  and 
whose  crests  are  termed  high,  and  the 
depressions  or  trough,  low  areas. 

These  areas  of  pressure  alternate 
with  each  other  several  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  move  over  the  country  at 
a  varying  velocity  of  from  six  to  nine 
hundred  miles  a  day,  sometimes. 

This  pressure  is  measured  by  in- 
struments called  barometers,  and  the 
temperature  by  thermometers. 

Of  the  barometer  we  notice  that  it 
rises  with  the  west,  north-west,  and 
north  wind,  and  the  air  is  clear  and 
colder  ;  and  falls  with  east,  south-east, 
and  south,  and  the  air  indicates  foul 
or  stormy  weather. 

The  thermometer  records  changes 
the  reverse  of  these,  viz  :  it  rises  with 
an  east,  south-east,  and  south  wind, 
and  falls  with  a  west,  north-west,  and 
north  wind.  This  is  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Some  features  of  a  low 
pressure  may  be  noticed  ;  a  generally 
elliptical  shaped  area  with  perhaps  its 
longest  diameter  more  frequently  from 
the  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 

The  winds  move  in  a  spiral  direc- 
tion, inward  and  upward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  hands  of  a  watch 
or  clock. 

Places  situated  in  the  easterly 
quadrants  of  a  low  area  are  character- 
ized by  cloudy  weather,  south,  and 
south-east  winds,  precipitation,  high 
temperature  in  summer  and  winter, 
falling  barometer,  increasing  humidity. 

In  the  western  quadrants  falling 
temperature,  rising  barometer,  west 
and  north-west  winds,  and  clearing 
weather. 

A  high  area  has  the  winds  directly 
opposite  to  the  low.  They  move 
spirally  outward  in  a  direction  with 
the  hands  of  a  clock  or  watch,  and 
there  is  generally  calm,  clear  weather 
at  the  centre,  and  places  situated  in 
the  easterly  quadrants  have  cool, 
northerly  winds,  and  those    in    the 


western  quadrants  southerly  winds. 
The  movements  of  a  low  area  over 
a  section  produce  an  indraughting  of 
air,  to  replace  that  drawn  inward  and 
upward  ;  and  the  temperature  which 
has  been  abnormally  high,  now  as  the 
low  passes  to  the  east  of  a  place, 
changes  with  the  wind  now  from  the 
north  and  north-west,  and  cools  rapidly 
by  the  pouring  in  of  dry,  cool  air. 

If  this  is  at  least  fifteen  degrees  or 
more  lower  in  temperature  than  the 
air  was  at  the  same  time  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  thermometer  registers 
45"  R,  at  least,  it  is  called  a  cold  wave 
or  norther. 

This  cold  wave  is  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  high  area,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  centre,  and  sometimes  it  is 
accompanied  with  fine,  hard  particles 
of  snow,  producing  what  is  termed  a 
"  blizzard." 

The  waves  of  air,  high  and  low,  are 
not  generally  of  a  height  to  over  top 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  westward  of 
many  of  them,  so  that  places  west- 
ward escape  these  cold  waves,  which 
pour  over  the  eastern  slope. 

There  are  three  paths  which  seem 
to  be  the  favorites.  One,  southward 
from  British  America,  east  of  the 
Rockies,  one  directly  east,  and  a  path 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  barren,  treeless  regions  of  some 
parts  of  British  America  seem  to  afford 
great  facilties  for  the  making  up  of 
these  cold  waves.  From  thence,  they 
move  in  paths  before  mentioned. 

When  they  pass  southward  from  the 
Arctic  regions  we  hear  of  them  first 
in  the  north-west  of  the  United  Slates, 
from  whence  they  spread  over  the 
states  and  territories  with  great  rapidity 
and  intensity. 

Sometimes  they  extend  south  as 
far  almost  as  the  Gulf,  doing  great 
damage. 

In  their  progress  mountain  ranges 
frequently  form  barriers,  and  protect 
countries    to    the    south    or  east  of 
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them,  as  the  Arkansas  Range  and  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  on  the  east 
often  protect  Virginia  and  adjacent 
countries,  while  the  Ohio  valley  and 
Tennessee  west  experience  the  wave. 
These  changes  are  predicated  from 
the  Weather  Bureau,  in    advance,  so 


that  precautions  can  be  taken,  and 
much  damage  averted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  appropriation  for  this 
Bureau,  which  is  now  limited,  will  be 
increased  until  it  is  able  to  do  the 
greatest  good  possible  to  the  country 
at  large. 


"WHAT    IS  WOMANLY." 


NEVER  before  have  people  given 
expression  to  so  many  divergent 
conceptions  of  what  is  womanly  or 
unwomanly  as  at  the  present  time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  term 
"  unwomanly "  is  applied  to  many 
professions  to-day  which  were  former- 
ly comparatively  free  from  that  stigma. 
It  seems  almost  as  if  people  were 
trying  to  increase  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  self  supporting  women, 
and  so  debar  them  from  any  way  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  other  than  that  of 
a  teacher,  governess,  or  companion. 
People  did  not  think  it  "  unwomanly" 
to  do  circus  work,  follow  the  arts,  or 
even  to  pose  as  a  model.  All  this  is 
tabooed  to-day.  Yet  true  womanli- 
ness is  much  rarer  in  our  days  of  con- 
ventionalism, when  society  has  be- 
come so  that  it  is  even  called  "  un- 
womanly", to  fight  against  its  depravity. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  change  this 
deplorable  state  of  things,  at  once. 
Only  sensible  education  can  restore 
to  women  that  natural  freshness, 
open-heartedness,  warmth  and  dislike 
of  conventional  lies  which  makes 
even  a  plain  woman  attractive.  Only 
a  different  education  can  again  elevate 
to  their  proper  station  those  ancient 
Teuton  goddesses.  Simplicity  and 
Natural  Behaviour.  And  they  are 
sadly  needed.  In  times  of  trial,  con- 
ventionalities do  not  avail  us  ;  true 
worth  alone  will  enable  us  to  stand 
up  against  vicissitudes.  That  woman 
should  be  true  is  as  necessary  to  the 


nation  as  that  men  should  be  honor- 
able. If  woman  loses  her  inward 
noblesse  the  whole  nation  deteriorates, 
even  if  it  should  have  all  the  outward 
signs  of  prosperity. 

The  true  womanly  virtues  are 
chastity,  self-command,  good  man- 
ners, truthfulness,  penetration,  com- 
passion, warm  sympathy,  tact 
and  strength  of  will.  These 
qualities  must  go  together  to  make 
up  the  true  character  of  woman. 
When  only  some  of  these  qualities  are 
existent,  she  appears  either  unduly 
weak  or  unpleasantly  masculine.  I 
will  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 
Before  me  lies  a  volume  entitled 
"  Three  and  a  Half  Months  a  Factory 
Girl,"  in  which  a  lady  of  high  culture 
relates  her  experiences  as  a  laboring 
woman.  To  make  a  trial  of  this  kind 
undoubtedly  requires  a  strong  will, 
courage  and  noble  spirit.  For  a  time 
she  discarded  all  her  former  habits, 
lived  voluntarily  in  the  midst  of 
poverty  and  negligence,  experienced 
brutalities,  and  even  bore  cheerfully 
the  unworthy  proposals  made  to  her 
by  the  foreman  of  the  factory.  All 
this  deserves  to  be  acknowledged, 
but  it  must  be  doubted  if  such  experi- 
ments lead  to  any  practical  results, 
while  they  must  necessarily  be  accom- 
panied by  lasting  evils.  It  must 
certainly  lessen  her  naivete  and  her 
purity  of  thought,  qualities  which  are 
so  valuable  that  they  should  not  be 
endangered  without  actual   necessity. 
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We  have  come  of  late  to  look  upon 
thoughtless  behaviour  and  a  want  of 
decision  as  "  womanly."  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  school 
life.  Mothers  leave  everything  to 
the  school.  But  the  school  does  not 
educate,  it  only  teaches.  Those  high 
mental  qualities  which  we  begin  to 
miss  in  our  women  cannot  be  im- 
parted by  precept,  but  only  by 
example.  Is  it,  then,  a  wonder  that 
our  sisters  and  wives  are  wanting  in 
soul  and  sentiment  ?  And  yet  only  a 
woman  whose  sentiments  are  pure 
can  exercise  an  ennobling  influence 
over  us  ;  and  such  a  one  will  exercise 
it,  even  outside  of  her  own  home,  as 
a  teacher,  friend,  adviser,  nurse — in 
fact,  everywhere.  We  do  not  want 
women  to  be  purely  practical.  We 
want  women  to  be  on  the  side  of 
everything  good  and  beautiful,  even 
if  they  cannot  reap  any  apparent  ad- 
vantages by  it.  We  want  her  to  be 
on     the     side     of    justice     for     its 


OAvn  sake,  without  ostentation.  1 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  some  circles  to  educate  woman 
in  her  natural  simplicity  and  modesty. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
is  impossible  It  has  also  been  said 
that  by  encouraging  sentiment  we 
lessen  intelligence.  This  is  not  true. 
Woman's  instinct  teaches  her  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  knowledge 
which  she  ought  to  possess  and  that 
which  is  outside  of  her  proper 
domain.  The  woman  with  the  naost 
knowledge  is  often  least  fitted  to  be  a 
teacher.  This  is  proven  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Prussian  and  other 
governments  with  the  principals  of 
girls'  schools.  The  lady  who  could 
pass  the  examinations  most  success- 
fully has  usually  been  appointed, 
but  the  experiment  has  proved  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  principals  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  loose  upon  the 
world  quite  a  number  of  graduates, 
but  no  women, — Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


THERE  is  a  new  spirit  beginning 
to  animate  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country.  It  is  following 
the  wave  of  materialism  and  me- 
chanism that  a  few  years  ago  threat- 
ened to  convert  every  school  into  a 
workshop.  It  is  proclaiming  that 
education  must  strive  chiefly  to 
stimulate  the  spiritual  forces  that  are 
the  life  and  soul  of  all  forms  of  social 
activity.  The  world  of  deeds  is  but 
the  utterance  of  the  character  of  those 
who  perform  them.  Teachers  have 
declared  for  many  years  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  the 
building  of  character.  We  half  be- 
lieve that  somehow  the  study  of  the 
logic  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  techni- 
calities of  grammar,  and  the  location 
of  things  upon  the  earth,  and   of  the 


spelling  of  words  contributes  to  this 
end.  The  inquiring  pupil  has  been 
asking  "  of  what  good  is  this  subject 
to  me,"  and  we  have  answered  "for 
discipline."  But  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
taught  saw  very  clearly  the  meaning 
of  the  answer. 

A  reaction  from. this  exclusive  study 
of  the  form  of  the  process  of  thinking 
threatened,  as  intimated  above,  to 
substitute  doing  for  knowing  by  follow- 
ing the  banner  with  the  strange  device 
of  "  Learn  to  Do  by  Doing."  This 
made  the  judicious  reformer  hesitate 
and  appear  to  fall  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  formalists.  He  knew  that  the 
limit  of  the  educative  value  of  mere 
doing  was  soon  reached  and  that  this 
banner  eventually  led  into  a  servitude 
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to  mechanism  more  hopeless  than  the 
formahsm  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
At  this  juncture  arises  that  combina- 
tion of  educational  priest,  prophet, 
and  philosopher,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Herbartianism,  proposes  to  rein- 
state the  spiritual  element  to  a  com- 
manding position  in  education.  He 
is  priest,  because  of  his  reverence  for 
the  past ;  he  is  prophet,  because  of 
his  vision  of  what  is  to  be;  and  he  is 
philosopher,  because  of  his  insight 
into  the  reasons  of  things  and  his  re- 
cognition of  the  essential  unity 
between  the  priest  and  the  prophet. 
This  all-sided  view  requires  that  both 
knowing  and  doing  shall  be  em- 
phasized in  education.  The  school 
life  must  pursue  those  lines  of  spirit- 
ual activity  that  characterize  the  social 
order  of  which  the  child  is  to  become  i 
an  active  member.  The  social  order  j 
is  first  of  all  a  moral  order,  the  laws  j 
of  which  are  active  in  all  human  re- 
lations. This  social  order  is  also  an 
economic  order,  in  which  each  works 
for  all  and  all  for  each,  that  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  education  may 
be  furnished  to  every  individual. 
This  social  order  is  a  growing 
organism  which  readjusts  itself  con- 
tinually to  new  knowledge  and  the 
new  conditions  born  of  it.  It  is  both 
the  fruit  of  the  past  and  the  seed  of 
the  future.  Worthy  membership  in 
it  requires  a  knowledge  of  its  history. 
But  since  the  forces  that  constitute 
human  society  are  so  woven  into  an 
organism  with  the  forces  of  nature 
that  one  could  have  no  existence 
without  the  other — the  one  being  the 
warp  and  the  other  the  woof,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  social  order — a  knowledge 
of  nature  is  as  important  as  a  know- 
ledge of  man.  We  have  blocked  out 
here  in  the  rough  the  foundation  ideas 
of  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools. 
But  this  is  too  vague  and  indefinite 
to  have  any  force  in  modifying  the 
instruction  in  the  schools.  Before 
the  schools  shall  participate  in  this 


new  spirit  that  is  beginning  to  find 
expression  in  educational  circles,  a 
well  articulated  course  of  study  in 
sympathy  with  this  new  spirit  must  be 
formulated.  We  are  saying  that  what 
is  needed  is  to  change  the  emphasis 
from  form  to  content  in  our  school 
studies.  But  this  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
school  is  run  by  the  course  of  study 
as  it  is  now  interpreted.  To  change 
the  emphasis  from  form  to  content 
means  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
course.  This  means  a  new  adjustment 
ofthe  work  done  in  the  schools.  Few  of 
the  school  studies  will  then  be  taught 
as  they  have  been  taught  heretofore, 
for  the  reason  that  teachers  will  then 
have  different  notions  of  their  func- 
tions in  educating  the  child. — Public 
School  'journal for  ^uly. 


Be  satisfied  if  poetry  be  delightful. 
or  helpful,  or  inspiring,  or  all  these  to- 
gether, but  do  not  consider  too  nicely 
why  it  is  so.  — Lowell,  Wordszvorth, 
1875- 


Cabs  and  Cars. — London  has 
10,000  cabs  in  constant  use,  carrying 
80,000  persons  a  day  ;  Paris,  6,000, 
carrying  60,000  persons  and  New 
York  1,500,  carrying  15,000  persons, 
being,  in  this  respect,  behind  several 
other  American  cities,  among  which 
are  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The 
cab  rates  in  New  York  are  high,  being 
fifty  cents  a  mile  or  one  dollar  a 
single  hour.  The  first  horse  cars  in 
New  York  were  run  along  the 
Bowery  in  1833.  Now  there  are 
nineteen  street  railroads  in  that  city, 
using  2,000  cars  and  20,000  horses, 
and  carrying  225,000,000  passengers 
yearly.  With  those  carried  on  the 
elevated  the  sum  total  amounts  to 
400,000,000,  nearly  as  many  as  are 
carried  on  the  steam  railroads,  ex- 
cluding purely  loc.il  c.iy  lines. — 
Public  Opinion. 
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THOSE  who  find  more  to  blame 
than  to  approve  in  the  Ameri- 
can young  woman,  who  are  shocked 
at  the  freedom  of  her  ways,  at  her  in- 
dependence, at  her  scorn  of  social 
conventions,  at  her  luxurious  tastes 
and  her  fondness  for  admiration,  have 
often  made  those  traits  the  text  of 
their  accusations  against  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  their  reasoning,  the 
result  could  not  be  otherwise,  given 
the  same  premises  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, namely,  the  customary  asso- 
ciation of  young  women  and  young 
men,  equality  of  the  sexes  raised  to 
an  axiom,  abdication  of  parental  dic- 
tatorship, independence  of  children, 
and  freedom  of  matrimonial  choice. 
The  eccentricities  noticed  by  them 
are,  in  their  view,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  democracy  hostile  by 
instinct  to  the  principle  of  authority, 
endeavoring  to  reduce  it  everywhere 
to  its  minimum  of  action  and  control, 
extolling  equality  with  an  apostolic 
zeal  and  practicing  it  with  the  fervor 
of  a  neophyte.  And  now  these  pre- 
tended apostles  of  equality,  these  self- 
styled  lovers  of  privilege,  have  ended 
with  re-establishing  inequality  with 
the  advantage  on  the  woman's  side, 
with  making  her  the  eminently  privi- 
leged person,  and,  reversing  ihe 
Asiatic  conception,  of  elevating  her 
into  a  despot  and  converting  the  man 
into  a  subject.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  of  political 
institutions  on  social  habits  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  Unstable 
and  mobile,  the  former  change  at  the 
caprice  or  the  passions  or  the  neces- 
sities of  the  moment.  Not  so  with 
that  aggregation  of  usages  and  customs 
which  rests  upon  uninterrupted  tradi- 
tions, upon  a  long  transmission. 
They  undergo  modification,  but  slow- 
ly ;  they  are  the  results  of  -the  experi- 


ence of  centuries,  and  never  proceed 
by  jumps  in  their  evolution.  More 
of  the  fundamentally  primitive  than 
is  usually  believed  remains  common 
to  the  Americans  and  the  English  in 
their  relations  to  women ;  and  the 
large  place  given  to  woman  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  greater  inde- 
pendence she  enjoys,  flow  as  much 
from  the  change  of  medium  as  from 
the  advanced  intellectual  position 
which  she  was  able  to  take  at  the  be- 
ginning and  has  long  held. 

But  as  the  United  States  grows  and 
becomes  more  refined,  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  this  respect  is 
diminishing.  Yet  while  man  has  to 
a  large  extent  recovered  possession 
of  the  vantage-ground  in  mental  culti- 
vation occupied  by  woman,  and  while 
his  stronger  faculties,  more  robust 
organization,  and  more  sustained  will 
give  him  the  superiority  everywhere 
else,  there  is  a  social  domain  from 
which  he  could  not  and  would 
not  dispossess  her — a  domain  hers  by 
tradition  and  by  concessions  which 
he  has  made  and  she  has  accepted 
and  extended.  At  this  point  becomes 
manifest  the  contrast  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  races, 
the  antithesis  between  the  conception 
of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West,  the 
two  poles  of  which  are  Asia  and  the 
United  States,  while  its  mean  term  is 
found  in  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  To  these  two  poles  corres- 
pond, in  effect,  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  of  human  personality. 
This  personality  is  nowhere  so  intense 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  nowhere 
less  so  than  in  the  extreme  East. 
England  transmitted  to  the  United 
States,  with  that  basis  of  personality 
peculiar  to  the  English  race  and  more 
accentuated  there  than  anywhere  else 
in  Europe,  that  respect  for  individu- 
ality which  made  itself  manifest  at  an 
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early  period  in    British  laws    and  in- 
stitutions. 

Cantoned  in  her  family  and  social 
domain,  the  American  woman  has 
till  this  time  made  only  rare  and 
timid  incursions  into  the  field  of 
poUtics.  But  in  the  field  in  which 
she  usually  moves,  we  are  struck,  on 
a  close  examination  of  the  various 
phases  and  details  of  life  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  important  place  she 
occupies.  This  is  true  to  a  higher 
degree  in  modest  conditions,  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  in  the  farms  and 
settlements  and  in  populations  of 
working  people,  than  in  the  large 
cities.  Not  that  these,  too,  do  not 
contain  curious  types  for  study,  es- 
sentially original,  and  tending  in  a 
high  degree  to  reconcile  the  exigencies 
of  the  external  features  of  modern  life 
with  lofty  aspirations  and  an  active 
philanthropy.  Given,  as  the  points 
of  departure  for  woman's  position  in 
the  United  States,  equality  with  man, 
intellectual  and  social  predominance, 
with  the  charms  of  her  sex  refined 
and  developed  by  natural  selection, 
by  unions  between  young  women  free 
to  choose  and  a  race  of  colonists  ener- 
getic, vigorous,   deeply  imbued    with 


religious  convictions,  and  respecting- 
the  conjugal  bond,  woman  must  neces- 
sarily appear,  at  any  given  moment, 
as  the  definite  expression,  the  superior 
type  of  the  race  and  the  medium. 
She  is  to-day  what  ihe  American  ex- 
hibits her  in  Europe  with  a  legitimate 
pride,  the  most  finished  work  of  the 
country's  two  centuries  of  civilization. 
It  seems  as  if  on  the  American  soil, 
essentially  democratic,  Nature  showed 
herself,  in  what  concerns  woman, 
more  aristocratic  than  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  genius  of  natural  selection 
was  working  perpetually  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  elect.  Of  all  these 
gifts  which  it  has  lavished  upon  her, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  is  cer- 
tainly adaptability.  Few  women  in 
Europe  possess  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  American  woman  the  faculty 
of  identifying  themselves  with  their 
medium  of  changing  country,  climate 
and  surroundings  with  so  wonderful 
suppleness.  More  perfectly  than 
others,  she  accommodates  herself  to 
circumstances,  while  she  preserves 
her  individuality  in  a  strange  sur- 
rounding. —  M.  C.  De  Yarigny,  in 
the     Poptilar    Scioice     Monthly     for 

July- 


THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


THE  tens  of  thousands  who  wit- 
nessed from  within,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  witnessed  from  with- 
out, and  the  millions  who  have  eager- 
ly read  of  the  stately  and  unique  cer- 
emonies by  which  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute has  been  inaugurated,  were  the 
genuine  representatives  of  every  part 
of  our  wonderful  empire.  Foreigners 
present,  whether  in  official  or  tourist 
capacity,  have  correctly  appreciated 
the  true  significance  of  the  event. 
The  Queen  and  Empress,  not  less  re- 
spected than  beloved  by  more  than 
400,000,000  subjects,  received,  with 
her  son  and  heir  apparent,  the  willing 


homage  of  by  far  the  largest  national 
"party"  of  the  human  race;  and 
these  subjects,  with  truth,  pride  them- 
selves that,  under  her  crown,  they 
enjoy  a  freedom  far  more  secure, 
genuine  and  well-ordered  than  the 
liberty,  so  often  degenerating  into 
license,  which  is  the  lot  of  citizens  of 
the  new-fashioned  money-ridden  re- 
publics. Yet  this  very  empire,  to 
which  the  Imperial  Institute  has  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  of  which  it  is 
so  essentially  representative,  was,  in 
its  present  character,  actually  non- 
existent fifty  years  ago.  Our  United 
Kingdom,  busy  as  it   was  fifty  years 
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ago,  did  not  then  enjoy,  or,  indeed, 
expect  to  enjoy,  the  "  arts,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  Queen's 
Colonial  and  Indian  Empire,"  which 
means  for  the  mother  country  of  to- 
day, as  large  an  external  business  as 
she  enjoyed  with  all  the  world  fifty 
years  ago.  Perhaps  actiial  figures 
afford  the  most  graphic  idea  of  what 
has  grown  up  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  : — 

1837.  iSgi. 

Millions.  Millions. 

Area  governed sq.  miles           i  :i 

Population number       100  374 

State  Revenues £        24  113 

Kxternal  trade .-...£       102  443 

Shipping tons          9  io6 

236  1,047 

These  millions  added  together 
form  a  fair  "  index  number  "  to  mark 
the  development  which  has  taken 
place,  plainly  exhibiting  a  fivefold  in- 
crease in  all  that  this  empire  means 
to  the  mother  country.  Here  have 
been  found  new  and  great  markets 
for  the  absorption  of  precisely  those 
commodities  which  are  naturally  pro- 
duced in  the  mother  country,  and 
here  have  also  been  found  great  areas 
of  supply  of  ihose  very  foods  and  raw 
materials  which  the  dense,  busy  and 
growing  population  of  the  home 
islands  have  neither  the  land  nor  the 
leisure  to  produce.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  British  Empire  has  appropriated 
three  out  of  the  four  areas  within  the 
temperate  zones  not  hitherto  occupied 
by  civilized  men.  North  America, 
South  Africa  and  Australasia  have 
fallen  to  the  British,  only  South 
America  remains  for  other  colonizing 
races.  In  reclaiming  for  the  uses  of 
civilization  these  vast  and  fertile 
areas,  the  British  race  has  opened  out 
new  opportunities  and  channels  for 
the  investment  and  creation  of  capi- 
tal, the  development  of  industries  and 
commerce,  and  the  employment  of 
population  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

So  gigantic  and  rapid  a  develop- 
ment of  economic  conditions — prom- 
ising   illimitable  opportunities  for  in- 


dustry and  commerce,  for  the  employ 
ment  of  money,  manufactures  and 
men — has  not  unnaturally  created  a 
proportionate  sentiment  of  pride  and 
far-reaching  effect.  The  national  sen- 
timent is  now  centered  on  the  Im- 
perial ascendency  of  the  race,  and 
through  all  classes  the  idea  of  a  great 
united  empire  has  taken  such  hold 
that  even  the  barest  suspicion  of  trea- 
son to  that  idea  suffices  to  hurl  from 
power  the  most  influential  statesmen. 
Of  this,  at  the  Institute  reception  on 
the  17th  of  May,  there  was  a  very 
notable  but  very  regrettable  example, 
when,  with  unprecedented  force,  and 
in  contravention  of  all  proper  deco- 
rum, multitudes  of  well-to-do  people 
could  not  and  did  not  refrain  from 
showing  conclusively  to  all  beholders 
that  even  the  long  service  and  excep- 
tional reputation  of  a  Prime  Minister 
are  nothing  in  the  balance  of  public 
opinion  when  weighed  against  a  sup- 
posed or  asserted  intention  to  pro- 
mote the  disintegration  of  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  that 
memorable  1 7th  of  May,  will  have  felt 
the  pulse  of  twenty  thousand  repre- 
sentatives of  the  well-to-do  and  suc- 
cessful subjects  from  all  parts  of  her 
Majesty's  wide  dominions.  The  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  race  and  of  tht  in- 
tegrity of  its  realms,  at  one  time  the 
ridiculed  dream  of  theorists,  at  an- 
other the  impracticable  scheme  of  too 
ardent  politicians,  has  become  a  first 
article  in  the  avowed  creed  of  every 
public  man.  At  the  last  general  elec- 
tion there  was  not  a  candidate  but 
spoke  and  wrote  of  his  absolute  in- 
tention to  uphold  the  unity  of  the 
Empire,  Imperial  federation  is  the 
catchword  that  has  seized  upon  the 
popular  favour,  and  its  actual  or 
technical  meaning  has  been  lost  in 
the  wider  fact  that  the  phrase  is 
merely  taken  to  represent  the  idea  of 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  otTr  great  em- 
pire.— Sir  George  Baden  Pote/el/,Af.P., 
in    the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June 
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The  Imperial  Institute. — The 
Imperial  Institute  was  opened  in 
State,  in  London  on  May  loth,  by 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen-Empress. 
The  weather  was  briUiant,  and  crowds 
assembled  in  the  streets  along  which 
the  procession  passed,  while  stands 
containing  seats  for  over  20,000  had 
been  arranged  opposite  the  building. 
The  Indian  Princes — H.  H.  the 
Raja  of  Kapurthala,  H.  H.  the 
Maharaja  of  Bhownagger,  and  H.  H. 
Sir  Bhagwatsinghji,  Thakore  Saheb  of 
Gondal — were  warmly  greeted,  and 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  troops,  which 
rode  in  front  of  the  Queen's  carriage, 
aroused  much  interest.  Trumpets 
and  drums  announced  Her  Majesty's 
entry  of  the  building  ;  the  National 
Anthem  was  slowly  performed  as  the 
procession  moved  up  the  Hall  ;  and 
at  12.30  the  ceremony  began.  H.  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  read  an  ad- 
dress, as  President  of  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute, stating  that  the  foundation 
stone  had  been  laid  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  and  that, 
as  a  worthy  memorial  of  that  reign,  it 
had  been  erected  by  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  objects  of  the  Institute  were 
briefly  indicated,  viz :  to  illustrate 
the  products  and  resources  of  the 
many  countries  composing  the  Em- 
pire, so  that  each  land  may  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  every  other;  to  encourage 
friendly  relations  between  all  parts  of 
the  Queen's  Dominions  ;  to  stimulate 
enterprise  and  commerce  ;  and  to  in- 
crease scientific  and  technical  know- 
ledge. Her  Majesty  read,  in  a  clear 
voice,  the  following  reply  :  "  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  here  to 
inaugurate  this  building,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  address  which  you,  my  dear 
son,  have  presented  to  me  on  behalf 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.     This  has  been  erected  by 


your  exertions  and  with  the  efforts  of 
those  around  you,  and  with  the  aid 
of  my  people  in  every  clime  and 
country,  as  evidence  of  the  unfailing 
loyalty  of  my  subjects.  I  recognize 
this  Institute  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction  if 
this  association  of  the  many  and  di- 
verse countries  under  my  rule  should 
be  the  means  of  knitting  them  more 
closely  together.  The  Imperial  In- 
stitute is  intended  to  promote  this 
great  purpose,  and  I  now  declare  it 
open,  with  an  earnest  prayer  that  it 
may  never  cease  to  flourish  as  a  last- 
ing emblem  of  the  unity  and  loyalty 
of  my  Empire."  A  march  was  played 
by  the  orchestra,  after  which  H.  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  command 
of  the  Queen,  declared  the  building 
to  be  open.  A  key  was  then  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty,  and  by  turn- 
ing it  in  the  lock  of  a  table,  the  peal 
of  bells  in  the  tower  (presented  by  an 
Australian  lady)  began  to  ring.  After 
some  further  cerem.onies  the  Queen 
left  the  Hall,  stopping  on  her  way  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Indian  Princes. 
The  Imperial  Institute  will  con- 
tain large  collections  showing  the  arts 
of  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  it  will 
form  a  meeting  place  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  mutual  understand- 
ing and  in  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
tries connected  with  the  British  Em- 
pire. Permanent  and  loan  exhibitions 
will  take  place  there,  and  probably, 
as  years  go  on,  the  wonder  will  be 
how  London  can  have  ever  got  on 
without  such  a  convenient  institution 
— such  a  centre  of  intercourse 
and  common  interests.  We  trust 
that  the  Imperial  Institute  will  prove 
valuable  and  helpful  in  promoting  cos- 
mopolitan prosperity  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  different  countries 
and  the  different  continents  ,of  the 
world. 
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The  Limits  of  Confidential 
Relations  with  Boys. — We  shall 
probably  agree  that  a  master  who  ad- 
mits, and  even  invites,  the  confidence 
of  boys,  may  do  a  very  great  amount 
of  useful  work,  and  give  help  of  some- 
times untold  value.  If  he  is  foolish 
or  perverse  in  the  way  in  which  he 
sets  about  it,  so  he  may  be  in  other 
matters  ;  we  are  taking  his  good  sense 
for  granted  ;  and  all  the  reserves  and 
limitations  which  we  are  calling  up 
are  really  only  a  measure  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  every  schoolmaster 
must  have  his  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions filled  with  instances  where 
fragile  characters  of  boys  have  been 
indebted  to  the  help  of  stronger  and 
and  friendly  advisers. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  are  two  other  dangers  in  the 
way  of  the  confidential  intercourse  in 
question,  both  more  subtle,  but  not 
less  important  than  the  others.  One 
of  them  is  the  danger  to  the  boy  of 
being  enfeebled  and  demoralized  by 
his  own  act  of  confession.  This  is 
clearly  possible  ;  the  most  experienced 
of  us  can  but  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
extent  of  its  probability.  The  mere 
putting  a  thing  into  words,  the  mere 
communication  of  it  to  another,  in- 
volves just  a  certain  familiarization 
with  it ;  and  the  more  one  can  keep 
bad  things  out  of  the  mind  the  better. 
An  act  of  repentance  ought,  I  should 
think,  to  be  vivid  and  eager,  not  brood- 
ing. The  best  thing  that  we  can  do 
with  our  sins  is  to  forget  them.  That 
one  ought  to  reflect  much  on  one's 
past  offences,  and  ought  to  take  care- 
ful pains  to  be  on  one's  guard  against 
them,  are  two  common  maxims  of 
the  pulpit ;  but  they  seem  to  me  both 
wrong.  However  this  may  be,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  repeated  dis- 
closure of  wrong- doing,  habitual  re- 
currence to  the  counsel  of  another, 
must — whether  it  has  a  good  side  or 
not — have  the  weak  side  of  impairing 
the  delicacy  of  conscience,  and  must 


prevent  the  formation  of  self-con" 
fidence  and  firmness.  It  is  so  very 
easy  for  a  boy  to  fancy  that,  when  he 
has  done  wrong  and  confessed  it, 
things  are  pretty  much  as  they  were 
before.-  Grant  that  he  wants  help; 
but  is  that  help  necessarily  best  given 
by  one  who  completely  knows  all  his 
frailty? 

The  other  danger  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  master  ;  but  it  may-  be 
much  more  real  to  some  people  than 
to  others,  and  to  some  may  be  hard- 
ly a  danger  at  all.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  craving  for  influence, 
especially  for  spiritual  influence,  is  one 
of  the  chief  "  temptations,"  "  snares," 
of  our  profession.  Moral  strength  is 
like  physical  strength,  a  thing  that  we 
may  be  glad  to  possess,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  be  always  wanting  to  use 
it  on  weaker  people.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  possible  that  the  wish  to  do  so  may 
betray  us  into  situations  in  which  we 
shall  be  thinking  much  of  our  own 
mastery  and  action,  and  less  of  the 
development  of  power  and  will  in  the 
other  person.  That  virtue  should 
triumph,  ought  to  be  every  one's 
wish  ;  but  il  a  man  mentally  adds  the 
intense  desire  that  it  should  be  under 
his  own  leadership  and  auspices,  he  is 
introducing  a  wrong  note  into  the 
music.  Possibly  you  may  not  feel 
conscious  of  this  morbid  element  mix- 
ing with  healthy  energy,  but  I  am 
sure  some  people  must. — The  journal 
of  Education,  Eng. 

Liquid  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 
— Prof.  Dewar  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  vacuum  and 
pressure,  an  almost  inconceivable  de- 
gree of  cold.  Measured  by  the 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  it  is  360  ^ 
below  freezing,  or  210°  centigrade 
below  zero.  Oxygen  can  be  liquefied 
at — 1820  centigrade  and  nitrogen  at 
— 1920.  The  effects  of  intense  cold 
are  marvelous.  Liquid  oxygen  has 
strange  magnetic  and  light-absorbing 
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qualities.  It  is  so  transparent  to 
heat  that,  notwithstanding  its  intense 
cold,  it  acts  as  a  lens.  You  may 
focus  heat  through  it  from  one  side 
and  burn  paper  on  the  other.  That, 
says  Prof.  Dewar,  is  what  happens 
with  the  sun's  rays  on  the  earth, 
which  are  focused  through  infinite 
space.  The  vacuums  produced  by 
Prof.  Dewar's  apparatus  are  so  nearly 
perfect  that  they  contain  gas  of  only 
one-millionth  the  density  of  common 
air.  The  temperature  of  infinite 
space,  which  is  a  perfect  vacuum,  the 
professor  says,  is — 274°  centigrade. 
He  hopes  to  reach  a  temperature  of 
—  2400,  when  hydrogen  will  liquefy. 
Prof.  Dewar  produced  liquefied  ozone 
by  acting  on  vapor  given  off  from 
liquid  oxygen  by  electricity.  Its 
splendid  dark  blue  color  is  almost  as 
dark  as  indigo.  The  queer  thing 
about  liquid  ozone  is  that  when  it 
goes  back  into  gas  again  it  explodes. 
It  is  stronger  than  dynamite  as  an 
explosive  and  this  is  simply  because 
ozone  goes  back  into  the  molecular 
form  of  oxygen  so  fast. — The  School 
Journal. 

Do  We  Teach  too  Much  or  too 
Little  ? — This  is  an  intense  age. 
Whatever  we  do  good  or  bad,  we  are 
apt  to  overdo.  The  schools  did  little 
more  than  teach  facts.  "  Knowledge 
is  power."  was  the  motto,  therefore 
"get  knowledge"  was  the  teacher's 
cry,  and  children  did  get  knowledge. 
But  this  came  to  be  overdone.  Not 
that  children  knew  too  much ;  they  did 
not  get  power  to  use  the  knowledge 
they  acquired.  Then  came  the  re- 
bound,— with  the  motto,  "In  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  there  is 
power."  Now  the  conditions  are 
changed,  and  "  methods,"  ''  devices," 
"  principles"  of  teaching  come  upon 
the  throne  and  all  bow  before  them, 
some  reverently,  some  abjectly  as  a 
slave  before  his  master.  There  are 
many  evidences  that  this  has  gone  as 


far  to  the  one  extreme  as  the  other 
theory  and  action  went  to  the  other 
and  that  petrifaction  has  only  been 
supplemented  by  putrefaction. 

Some  of  the  tests  made  in  these 
latter  days  show  conclusively  that 
there  is  little  knowledge  whatever 
virtue  there  may  be  in  the  '•  methods." 
Virtue  lies  not  in  any  extreme,  nor  in 
any  one  mean,  but  in  having  the 
means  equal  the  extremes.  As 
2  :  4  :  :  4  :  8  and  though  the  one  ex- 
treme is  small  and  the  other  large  and 
neither  mean  is  either  large  or  small, 
the  product  is  the  same  whether  you 
multiply  the  means  or  the  extremes. 
The  proportion  should  be, — Power  : 
Knowledge  :  :  Method  :  Power  and 
then  the  balance  will  be  preserved 
between  method  and  knowledge. 
No  method  is  of  service  except  as  it 
is  employed  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  a  method  that  carries  the  most 
knowledge  to  the  mind  the  most 
easily  and  retains  it  there  longest,  is 
that  which  is  worth  the  most.  There 
is  no  test  of  a  method  that  is  of  value 
except  that  which  tests  the  knowledge 
it  conveys  and  retains.  A  method 
can  never  be  judged  by  what  it  is 
doing  but  by  what  it  has  done.  Woe 
to  the  man  who  purchases  a  horse 
because  he  dances  and  prances  in  a 
dooryard  before  he  starts  out  for  a 
journey.  Happy  the  man  who  waits 
until  the  horse  leaves  forty  miles  be- 
hind him  and  then  paws  the  ground 
for  a  fresh  start.  Woe  to  the  school 
board,  principal,  or  superintendent 
who  selects  a  teacher  only  when  they 
can  "see  her  teach"  and  then  esti- 
mates her  by  the  tact  and  flippancy 
with  which  she  shows  off  a  method 
that  she  has  shown  off  twenty  times 
before.  Happy  the  man  who  tests 
her  by  the  work  she  did  last  year  by 
the  knowledge  and  power  to  acquire 
and  retain  knowledge  after  having  had 
a  year  with  her.  There  must  be 
more  and  better  knowledge  and  it 
must  be  longer  retained,  and  the  only 
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test  of  a  metliod  is  the  ability  it  gives 
to  learn  and  retain  the  most  and  the 
best  knowledge. — Journal  of  Ediica- 
iion  {Boston.) 


Normal  School  vs.  High  School 
Methods. — There  is  a  difference  in 
method  between  the  normal  school 
and  the  secondary  school.  I  think 
that  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  this 
difference,  inasmuch  as  it  explains 
both  the  great  value  of  the  normal 
^school,  and  also  the  cause  of  a  class 
of  defects  which  some  of  the  normal 
pupils  fall  into  at  the  beginning  of 
their  career.  The  normal  school 
pupil  is,  on  an  average,  two  years 
older  than  the  pupil  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  method  of  the  normal 
school  instruction  is  what  may  be 
called  the  comparative  method.  It 
attempts  to  study  each  branch  of  the 
common  school  course  of  study  in 
the  light  of  the  other  branches.  Es- 
pecially does  it  look  after  the  deriva- 
tion of  one  branch  from  another.  It 
studies  arithmetic  in  the  light  of 
algebra,  showing  how  the  several 
rules  are  statements  in  words  of  the 
algebraic  formulas  in  which  the  pro- 
gress is  demonstrated  in  a  universal 
manner.  In  geography,  for  another 
example,  the  causes  of  the  con- 
figuration of  countries  is  sought  in 
geology.  Mineralogy  and  meteoro- 
logy are  brought  in  to  explain  such 
things  as  erosions  of  rivers  and 
peculiarities  of  climates.  All  means 
at  the  command  of  the  teacher  are 
brought  into  requisition  to  give  the 
normal  pupil  an  idea  of  the  genesis 
of  a  given  branch  ot  study.  We  may 
also  call  this  the  constructive  method: 
for  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  con- 
struct a  text-book  in  a  given  subject. 
But  this  great  advantage  which  the 
normal  method  has  over  the  second- 
ary— which  cannot  work  along  com- 
parative lines — cannot  compare  and 
derive  branches,  one  from  another, 
because  it  does  not  yet  possess  them 


in  any  form,  and  consequently  cannot 
begin  to  reflect  about  them.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  the  best 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  use  the  method, 
which  they  have  learned  in  the 
normal  school,  in  their  teaching  in 
the  elementary  school.  Dana  P. 
Colburn  tried  to  introduce  that 
method  into  elementary  instruction, 
and  have  little  boys  and  girls  deduce 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  algebraically. 
Guyot  tried  to  make  a  primary 
geography  on  the  constructive  prin- 
ciple and  deduce  geography  from 
geology.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  normal  method  can  be  used 
in  any  other  school,  unless  the 
maturity  of  the  pupils  has  developed 
the  epoch  of  reflection.  Not  the 
elementary  school,  nor  even  the 
secondary  school,  can  use  the  com- 
parative method  except  sparingly. 
But  all  the  normal  schools  that  I 
have  seen,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  com- 
parative or  constructive  method  as 
the  only  proper  thing  to  do,  quite 
independent  of  one  another.  I 
suppose  that  they  felt  that  just  the 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  most 
needs  is  this  one  of  derivation  of  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  matter 
to  be  learned  in  a  text-book,  from 
the  higher  sciences  which  show 
causes  and  processes. — Dr.  Win.  T. 
Harris  ift  the  Public  School   Journal. 


The  Newspaper. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association 
held  in  the  Normal  School  this  week, 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  School 
Department  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
advocated  the  use  of  newspapers  in 
schools  as  a  means  of  education. 
This  is  not  entirely  a  new  idea,  as  the 
scheme  has  been  tried,  and  in  fact  is 
still  being  used  in  some  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  school 
system  deals  too  much   with  abstrac- 
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tions  and  ddes  not  go  as  straight  to 
to  the  point  as  it  should.  A  course 
in  history  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  comes  up  through  the 
twelve  tribes  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  and  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Normans,  and  tias  to  do  with  dynas- 
ties and  involves  the  learning  of  the 
names  of  kings  and  a  familiarity  with 
genealogical  trees,  and  yet  there  is 
little  which  informs  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  with  regard  to  the  great  struggle 
for  liberty  which  has  been  the  motive 
power  in  modern  times  as  conquest 
was  the  central  idea  amongst  the 
ancients.  Children  are  taught  dates 
and  made  to  learn  about  battles, 
though  why  they  were  fought  or  the 
inner  history  of  those  who  led  the 
legions  is  necessarily  left  out  because 
there  is  not  time  to  attend  to  the 
ambitions  either  of  a  monarch  or  a 
people  in  the  rapid  chase  through  six 
thousand  years. — "  Z>f«"  in  Saturday 
Nisht. 


Notes  from  a  Lecture  de- 
livered   BY    Dr.    D.    a.    Mayo. — 

"  The  art  of  teaching  is  a  grand 
art.  Agassiz,  when  dying,  bade  them 
put  upon  his  gravestone  only  this  : 
•  Louis  Agassiz,  Teacher  ;'  though  his 
reputation  as  a  scientist  and  original 
investigator  was  world-wide." 

Speakintj  of  the  value  of  educational 
literature.  Dr.  Mayo  said  the  teacher 
should  secure  three  things  for  his  pu- 
pils ;  first,  well  trained  powers  of  ob- 
servation ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  of  books  ;  third,  facility 
and  rapidity  in  reading. 

' '  The  leaders  of  the  New  Education 
did  not  go  to  the  {Philosophers  to 
learn  the  natural  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, but  to  the  mother." 

*'  Pestalozzi  did  not  formulate  the- 
ories about  the  training  of  children, 
but  he  observed  a  mother's  manner 
of  training  . 


"  Pestalozzi's  fundamental  ideas 
were  :  First,  that  a  school  is  not  a 
place  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  its  affairs,  and  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  an  infallible  class, 
but  education  in  school  is  simply  one 
phase  of  life,  and  what  is  good  in  other 
things  is  good  in  education  ;  the  same 
principles  are  everywhere.  Second, 
that  the  mother's  method  ot  instruc- 
tion is  the  natural  method  of  instruc- 
tion." 

"  The  secret  of  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  to  keep  the  children   busy." 

"  Teaching  should  not  instruct  for 
the  present  alone,  but  should  contain 
food  for  future  growth." 

"  A  book  in  which  is  written  all 
that  is  said  in  the  Bible  concerning 
children  would  be  most  valuable  to  a 
teacher.'" 

"  Use  the  Bible  as  the  most  valu- 
able hand-book  in  the  method  of 
teaching  children.  Learn  how  Jesus 
taught." 

"  Professional  reading  keeps  the 
teacher  in  contact  with  the  work 
done  in  the  profession.  Among  no 
class  of  workers  is  there  so  little  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  work  of  others 
in  the  same  profession.  Keep  out  of 
the  ruts." 

"  Reading  that  does  good  is  sug- 
gestive. Read  what  is  of  vivid  inter- 
est to  you ;  follow  out  a  suggestion 
with  a  view  in  the  end  to  general  im- 
provement. No  food  helps  the  body 
but  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  has  been  digested." 

"  Read  for  inspiration,  for  li^e  and 
information.  Keep  in  the  higher  rank 
of  literature." 

"  We  are  shaped  more  by  the  talk 
going  on  around  us,  than  by  any  other 
influence.  For  every  idle  word  man 
shall  give  an  account  in  the  day  of 
judgment." 

"  Read  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it  is 
usually  read  for  spiritual  instruction, 
but  for  the  use  it  can  be  to  the 
teacher  as  a  teacher.     Study  it  with 
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the  idea  that  it  is  the  only  universal 
classic  of  Christendom,  and  is  destined 
to  have  that  place  over  the  entire 
world." 

"  Observe  the  style  in  which  the 
Bible  is  written,  its  simplicity,  con- 
densation, and  truthfulness  ;  wrong- 
doing is  not  shielded  but  called  by  its 
right  name.  The  Bible  is  the  foun- 
tain head  of  poetry,  and  contains 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  all  lit- 
erature. Art  is  inspired  by  the  Bible. 
Notice  its  wonderful  portraiture  ot 
character  by  a  few  masterly  strokes." 
The  School  journal. 


What  is  Electricity  ? — As  far  as 
understood  now,  electricity  is  simply 
motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  differ- 
ent substances  which  are  the  subjects 
of  electrical  action,  just  as  heat,  light, 
and  sound  are,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  these  forces  is  the 
rate  of  the  motion.  The  motion  of 
sound,  as  we  all  know,  is  comparative- 
ly slow  ;  that  of  heat  and  light  are 
very  rapid.  That  of  electricity  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  between  the 
slow  motion  of  sound  and  the  rapid 
motion  of  those  heat-waves  whose  mo- 
tion is  slowest. — The  School  journal. 


I  Never  was  Happier. — The  re- 
sults of  true  teaching  are  so  visible  to 
many  that  they  constitute  the  incen- 
tives to  remain  in  scantily  paid  fields. 
Every  day  the  pupil  is  seen  to  be 
further  along  in  the  nobler  path,  ris- 
ing higher  and  acting  more  wisely. 
An  ex-judge  who  had  sat  in  most  of 
the  positions  of  honor  accorded  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  remarked  at  a 
gathering  of  his  college  classmates, 
"  I  never  was  happier  than  when  I 
was  teaching  a  country  school  at 
eighteen  dollars  per  month.  My 
pupils  worshipped  me  and  did  just 
what  I  asked  them  ;  the  people  held 
me  in  such  esteem  they  would  have 
made  me  president  if  they  could.  I 
felt  then  I  was  a  powerful   influence 


for  good ;  and  I  look  back  and  see 
that  I  was.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
place  where  my  desire  to  benefit 
others  was  so  unobstructed." — The 
School  Journal. 


Work  It  Out  for  Yourself. — 
For,  the  fact  is  that  noonecan  tell  you 
how  to  deal,  either  with  bad  boys  or 
with  bad  boys'  mothers.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  involution 
of  the  other  are  things  that  you  must 
work  out  for  yourself.  You  may  get 
a  hint  here  and  there,  but  it  must  all 
fall  back  upon  you  at  last.  And, 
more  than  that,  you  can  never  hit 
upon  any  patent  plan  that  will  settle 
ail  cases  of  this  kind  for  all  time  and 
in  the  same  way.  In  this,  as  in  all 
else,  the  old  man's  words  are  true, 
when  he  says:  "Now  understand 
me  well,  there  is  no  fruition  of  suc- 
cess, no  matter  how  great,  but  that, 
out  ot  it,  something  shall  arise  to 
make  a  still  greater  struggle  neces- 
sary !"  That  may  not  be  a  very  rest- 
ful sentence  for  a  lazy  soul,  but  it  is 
true,  and  especially  so  in  dealing  with 
the  etolution  of  bad  boys  and  the  in- 
volution of  their  mothers. — Public 
School  Journal. 


The  Profession. — People  are 
paying  dearly  to  discover  that  lawyers, 
physicians,  business  men,  and  poli- 
ticans  are  not  qualified  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  teachers.  They  are  not 
yet  willing  to  recognize  teaching  as  a 
profession.  They  have  a  vague  idea 
that  the  duties  of  those  who  are  to 
educate  their  children  merely  requires 
ordinary  scholarship.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  very  many  teachers 
have  nothing  else.  A  reform  will  not 
set  in  until  the  teacher  has  something 
beside  ordinary  scholarship  and  the 
people  decnand  it. — The  School 
Journal. 


I  am  what  I   am  because  I   have 
been  doing  what  I  have  been  doing. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Intelligence. — The  great  trouble 
is,  says  President  Eliot,  that  our 
popular  education  is  not  really  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  devlope 
intelligence.  It  teaches  children  to 
read  (after  a  fashion),  to  spell,  to 
write  and  to  cipher  ;  it  also  imparts  a 
little  knowledge  of  geography;  but 
none  of  these  things,  as  commonly 
taught,  calls  into  activity  in  any 
adequate  manner  those  powers  on  the 
due  exercise  of  which  the  growth  of 
intelligence  depends — the  power  of 
observing  facts,  the  power  of  accurately 
and  faithfully  recording  facts,  the 
power  of  reasoning  correctly  in  regard 
to  facts.  Nor  is  any  sufficient  prac- 
tice given  in  the  important  art  of 
composition  or  correct  expression  in 
writing. 

To  give  a  proper  training  in  the 
observation  of  facts  some  branch  of 
natural  science  or  some  kind  of  handi- 
craft should  be  taught.  At  present 
whatever  quickness  of  observacion 
children  acquire  is  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  their  sports ;  and  their 
school  studies  lack  vitality  and  effect 
simply  because  the  element  of  origi- 
nal observation  has  no  part  in  them. 
To  make  an  observation  of  one's  own 
in  regard  to  any  matter  is  to  gain  at 
once  an  interest  in  that  matter,  and  in 
all  probability  to  prepare  the  way  for 
other  observations.  While  we  agree 
with  President  EHot  that  some  branch 
of  natural  science,  or  some  "well-con- 
ducted work  with  tools  or  machines,'' 
furnishes  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing the  observing  faculty,  we  also  agree 
with  him  in  holding  that  almost  any 
line  of  study  may,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacher,  be  turned  to  good 
account  for  the  same  purpose.  As  he 
rightly  observes,  one  teacher  will  get 
better  results  out  of  one  subject  and 
another  out  of  another.  Geography, 
which,  "as  commonly  taught,  means 


committing  to  memory  a  mass  of 
curiously  uninteresting  and  unimport- 
ant facts,"  may,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, become  a  most  stimulating 
study  ;  but,  in  order  that  this  may  be 
the  case,  a  teacher  is  required  who 
has  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  rela- 
tion of  geographical  facts  to  one  an- 
other, and  a  clear  conception  of  the 
general  relation  of  physical  to  politi- 
cal geography.  So  with  language  :  it 
may  be  made  a  mere  thing  of  arbi- 
trary rules  or  it  may  be  exhibited  in  its 
vital  connection  with  thought,  and  its 
structure  and  etymology  made  to 
yield  abundant  exercise  both  for  the 
observing  and  the  analytical  facul- 
ties. 

In  the  recording  of  facts  opportu- 
nity is  given  both  for  the  cultivation  of 
accuracy  of  statement  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  correct  modes  of  expres- 
sion. We  do  not,  indeed,  see  how 
first  lessons  in  composition  could  be 
given  with  greater  advantage  than  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  facts 
observed  by  the  pupil.  Every  fact  is 
observed  under  some  conditions  of 
place,  time,  etc.,  and,  in  the  due  set- 
ting forth  of  these,  various  adverbial 
and  other  elements  of  a  well-developed 
sentence  come  into  requisition.  There 
is  no  point  at  which  the  inefficiency 
of  .our  higher  schools  has  been  more 
apparent,  or  has  given  rise  to  severer 
criticism, than  in  the  matter  of  composi- 
tion :  and  the  reproach  will  remain 
until  the  problem  of  its  removal  is 
approached  in  a  scientific  spirit  and 
by  scientific  methods.  Language  is 
the  garb  of  thought,  not  a  substitute 
for  thought,  nor  a  thing  to  be  acquir- 
ed and  possessed  independently  of 
thought.  He  alone  can  use  language 
with  freedom,  certainty  and  accuracy 
who  is  conscious  of  needing  for  the 
expression  of  his  thought  all  the  words 
and  phrases  that   he   employs.     First 
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■catch  your  thought  and  then  array  it 
suitably.  A  lesson  in  language  should 
therefore  always  be  a  lesson  in  think- 
ing ;  and  words,  instead  of  appearing, 
as  they  so  often  do  in  language  lessons 
as  meaningless  superfluities,  should  be 
exhibited  as  essential  for  that  com- 
munication of  our  thoughts  on  which 
the  whole  of  our  rational  and  social 
life  depends.  Language  lessons  in 
the  earlier  stages  should  always  turn 
upon  such  words,  phrases  and  narra- 
tives as  actually  relate  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  child.  Thought  should  be 
•stimulated  until  the  need  for  language 
to  express  it  is  felt,  and  language 
should  never  be  presented  for  use  or 
imitation  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
consciousness  of  need.  The  more 
the  different  lessons  which  the  child 
receives  can  be  brought  into  relation 
with  each  other,  the  better  it  will  be. 
— Popidar  Science  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary. 


The  Only  Prescription.  —  The 
•strikes  in  the  West  show  that  wild 
notions  of  inaugurating  a  better 
state  of  things  on  earth  by  force  are 
entertained.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  people  that  gather  in  "  unions  "  and 
hear  harangues  on  "  labour  "  "  capit- 
alists," etc.,  and,  being  unable  to  sep- 
arate the  true  from  the  false,  come  to 
believe  that  blessedness  may  come 
without  righteousness.  One  wing  of 
this  class  are  socialists,  they  desire 
everything  to  be  done  by  the  state  ; 
they  cry,  "  Down  with  churches  and 
priests."  The  other  wing  have  great 
hopes  of  legislation — believing  that  if 
railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  were  run  by 
the  government  no  trouble  would 
ensue.  The  real  cure  (as  far  as  there 
may  be  one)  was  pointed  out  1800 
years  ago  ;  few  believed  in  it  then,  but 
as  time  has  gone  by  an  increasing 
number  see  that  "  Learn  of  Me  "  is 
the  only  prescription  known  for  the 
troubles  of  humanity. — School  J^our- 
nal. 


Petty  Criticism.  — "  Instructors 
are  not  perhaps  aware  how  much 
the  art  of  composition  is  kept 
from  being  developed  in  children 
by  petty  criticism.  Children  have  a 
great  deal  to  contend  vvith  in  the 
attempt  to  express  their  thoughts. 
In  the  first  place,  they  find  it  more 
difficult  than  better  trained  minds  do, 
to  preserve  their  thoughts  in  their 
memory.  For  the  mechanical  labor 
of  holding  the  pen,  of  seeing  the  spell- 
ing, of  pointing,  and  all  such  details 
interfere  with  the  purely  mental  effort, 
and  when  all  this  is  mastered,  and 
they  express  original  thought,  it  is 
like  putting  forth  a  part  of  themselves ; 
and  they  are  intensely  alive  to  its  re- 
ception, in  proportion  to  its  real 
originality ;  and  if  it  is  misunder- 
stood, or  its  garb  criticised,  they 
shrink  more  than  they  would  at  a  rude 
physical  touch,  and  will  be  very  much 
tempted  to  suppress  their  own 
thoughts,  on  another  occasion,  and 
only  attempt  the  commonplaces,  for 
which  they  have  heard  expressions." 
— Miss  E.  P.  Peabody. 


By  the  Light  of  the  Eye. — 
Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  fundi 
of  the  eyes  are  themselves  luminous, 
and  he  was  able  to  see,  in  total  dark- 
ness, the  movement  of  his  arm  by  the 
light  of  his  own  eyes.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  experiments  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  science,  and 
probably  only  a  few  men  could  satis- 
factorily repeat  it,  for  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  luminosity  of  the  eyes  is 
associated  with  uncommon  activity 
of  the  brain  and  great  imaginative 
power.  It  is  fluorescence  of  brain 
action,  as  it  were. — Electricity. 


The  Virtues  we  Depreciate. — 
There  are  few  things  more  difificult 
and  more  rare  than  to  appreciate  and 
admire  those  virtues  in  which  we  are 
ourselves  particularly  deficient.  This 
is    specially    manifest  in    the  case   of 
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different  nationalities.  Separated  as 
ihey  are  by  distance,  differing  in  clim- 
ate and  natural  conditions,  their 
people  having  opposite  hereditary  in- 
fluences and  present  surroundings, 
the  virtues  for  which  they  are  con- 
spicuous differ  as  widely  as  the  causes 
which  produce  them. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Observations. — Professor  Sully 
(Eist  Heath  Road,  Hampstead, 
London,  Eng., )  is  appealingto  parents 
and  teachers  of  young  children  to  sup- 
ply him  with  facts  bearing  on  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  child's  mind,  and 
will,  on  application,  gladly  supply  a 
table  that  he  has  drawn  up,  giving  the 
heads  under  which  observations  may 
be  classified.  Preyer,  Taine,  and  Dr. 
F.  Champneys  have  furnished  us  with 
most  valuable  records  of  individual 
children,  but  we  need  a  far  wider 
range  of  observations  before  we  can 
arrive  at  any  safe  generalizitions. 
As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Murray's  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  it  is  only  by  enlisting 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  vol- 
untary collaborators  that  any  scientific 
resiilts  can  be  achieved. — The  Journal 
of  Education. 


Practical  Education — The  Pub- 
lic Schools  closed  yesterday  for  a 
seven  weeks'  holiday.  No  doubt, 
from  the  large  number  of  studies  for- 
ced upon  pupils  nowadays,  that  the 
weary  mind  needs  a  long  rest.  It  is 
a  very  general  opinion  that  there  are 
too  many  subjects  taught,  for  the 
children  should  learn  that  which  will 
be  most  necessary  for  them  when  they 
grow  older.  One  defect  in  our  school 
system  is  the  attempt  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  the  youthful  mind. 
Better  the  mastery  of  a  few  branches 
than  a  smattering  of  higher  studies. 
The  tendency  of  our  school  system 
is  to  turn  out  pupils  all  of  the  same 
size  and  capacity  as  to  mental  calibre. 
The    ideal    education    would   be   to 


polish  up  the  individual  jewels  of  each 
scholar,  and  enable  him  to  develop 
the  originality  within  him.  Of  course, 
this  ideal  is  hard  of  attainment,  un- 
less each  scholar  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  teacher  ;  but  the  brightest  men 
in  after-life  are  those  who  follow 
original  paths. — London    Free  Press. 


These  Three  Things. — Not  all 
the  addresses  to  graduates  have  a  hope- 
ful tone.  Rev.  Dr.  Patton  s  lid  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Princeton  univer- 
sity :  "  The  danger  to  this  nation  is  not 
immigration,  or  the  export  of  gold,  or 
wrong  ideas  of  the  tariff,  or  state 
socialism.  Our  danger  is  that  we  are 
losing  sight  of  the  great  heritage  of 
the  Puritans— faith  in  manhood,  al- 
legiance to  conscience,  belief  in  God." 
He  is  right.  The  aim  of  all  teach- 
ers murt  be  to  teach  these  three 
things,  no  matter  what  else  is  demand- 
ed in  the  course  of  study.  There  are 
lots  of  people  who  will  say  in  the  add- 
resses this  summer,  "We  have  sixty 
millions  ;  behold  our  greatness." 
Can  we  say  each  year  there  is  more 
faith  in  manhood  (not  in  money),  a 
stronger  allegiance  to  conscience, 
and  a  firmer  trust  in  God?  That  is 
real  greatness. — The  School  J^ournal, 
N.   Y. 


Reading. — Lord  Coleridge's  classi- 
fication of  authors,  as  given  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Salt  Schools,  Saltaire,  is 
not  likely  to  be  approved  by  other 
great  readers.  The  order  is  his  own. 
He  did,  however,  tell  his  hearers  that, 
in  selecting  passages,  in  verse  or  prose, 
for  the  memory,  the  safest  rule  was  to 
learn  that  which  pleased  their  taste. 
Leaving  out  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
he  would  put  Shakespeare  above  any- 
one else,  next  Milton,  and  then  for 
daily  use  let  them  read  Wordsworth. 
Afterwards  came  Grey,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Scott,  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Pope, 

Dryden,  and  Young.     Coleridge  he, 
of  course,    omitted  ;  and   Tennyson 
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he  omitted  because  any  estimate 
which  placed  him  below  Shakespeare, 
was  the  mark  of  a  Philistine.  Brown- 
ing he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
always  to  understand.  At  the  head 
of  prose  writers  he  placed  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  and  very  near  him  Lord 
Erskine  ;  then  followed  Burke,  Bacon, 
Eishop  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  Southey. 
The  list  was  short,  but  was   sufficient 


to  occupy  a  very  long  time  to  master 
thoroughly.  He  could  not  too  earn- 
estly recommend  their  acquainting 
themselves  with  good  books  ;  in  sick- 
ness, misfortune,  or  sorrow,  in  sleep- 
less nights  and  painful  days,  they 
would  find  their  recollection  of  whole- 
some literature  a  constant  solace  and 
refreshment. — Educational    Times. 


Everyone  owes    it   to    himself    to 
grow. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


"  How  FAR   IS  IT  TO  ShATEGEE?" 

The  well-coached  children  told  the 
admiring  listeners  many  things  about 
Africa  and  the  moon,  and  the  sun, 
etc.,  etc.  After  displaying  the  erudition 
of  his  flock  the  beaming  pedagogue 
blandly  invited  his  visitors  to  ask 
questions.  He  was  about  to  be 
gratified  by  a  general  declination  when 
a  sinewy,  firm-lipped  old  farmer  availed 
himself  of  the  invitation.  He  snapped 
out,  "How  far  is  it  to  Shategee?" 
(Chateguay,  a  village  in  that  county.) 
The  erudite  children  were  silent. 
Again  came  the  savage  query  :  "  How 
far  is  it  to  New  York,  and  how  can  I 
get  there  ?"  The  valuable  cherubs 
again  gave  no  sign.  "Well,"  said 
the  sturdy  son  of  toil,  "  that's  all  I 
want  to  know.  I  have  my  opinion  of 
this  school.  They  tell  me  how  far  it 
is  to  the  moon,  and  what  may  be  seen 
in  Africa.  Now  I  never  expect  to  go 
to  the  sun,  nor  to  the  moon,  nor  to 
Africa.  But  I  am  very  likely  to  have 
to  go  to  Shategee  or  to  New  York  and 
they  can't  tell  me  anything  about  it." 
The  old  man  was  not  acquainted  with 
books,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a 
philosopher  ;  he  could  detect  a  sham 
when  he  saw  it,  and  he  knew  how  to 
puncture  a  bubble.  Yes,  a  voice  from 


I  the  lay  public,  from  those  who  are 
I  waiting  to  use  the  boys  and  girls, 
!  should  be  heard  in  every  examination. 
;  — j/^ohn  Kennedy  in  the  Educational 
Gazette. 


Telegraph  in  Africa. — A  tele- 
graph line  is  to  be  built  from  the  Cape 
to  Cairo.  Capita)  has  been  subscrib- 
ed to  the  extent  of  £140,000,  which  is 
considered  sufficient  to  carry  the  line 
as  far  as  Uganda.  The  materials  are 
now  being  ordered  in  London,  and 
will  be  shipped  shortly.  The  poles 
are  to  be  of  iron  of  light  construction, 
in  order  to  outmanoeuvre  the  white 
ants,  who  would  eat  away  wooden 
poles.  From  Fort  Salisbury  the  line 
is  to  be  carried  to  Tete,  on  the  Zam- 
besi, and  from  thence  to  Blantyre. 
There  Consul  Johnston  will  report  the 
result  of  his  surveys  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  proceeding  on  to  Uganda, 
and  the  construction  party  will  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  natives  and 
Arabs  by  subsidizing  the  chiefs  and 
others  of  influence.  There  will  be 
nothing  in  the  way  of  impenetrable 
undergrowths  or  rank  vegetation  to 
contend  with,  as  the  line  will  avoid 
the  low  country  and  keep  to  the  high 
plateau    the  entire    distance.     There 
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are  two  alternative  routes  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  materials.  There  is 
good  transport  from  the  Transvaal 
to  Fort  Salisbury,  or  a  shorter  route 
would  be  adopted  if  materials  were 
shipped  direct  to  Beira,  carried  along 
the  railway  now  being  built  as  far  as 
it  extends,  and  then  conveyed  the  rest 
of  the  distance  by  ox-wagons.  The 
scheme  is  being  pushed  forward  with 
great  activity  now. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


Raindrops. — How  large  is  a  drop 
of  rain?  Probably  most  people  have 
a  notion  that  raindrops  are  nearly  all 
of  one  size,  although  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  in  what  is 
called  a  misty  rain,  or  a  drizzle,  the 
individual  drops  are  very  small.  The 
question  of  the  size  of  raindrops  is  not 
so  unimportant  as  might  be  supposed, 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  has  collected 
many  facts  bearing  upon  it,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Royal  Meteorolo- 
gical Society.  He  employed  in  his 
experiments  sheets  of  slate  made  in 
book-form  so  as  to  be  readily  closed, 
and  ruled  in  inch  squares.  The  im- 
pressions of  the  drops  were  caught  on 
the  slate,  and  afterwards  carefully 
copied  on  paper.  He  discovered 
that  the  size  of  raindrops  varies  from 
a  speck  so  small  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible up  to  a  diameter  of  two  inches. 
Every  reader  has  probably  noticed 
that  the  raindrops  preceding  a  thun- 
der-storm frequently  assume  gigantic 
proportions,  though  he  may  not  have 
suspected  that  they  could  ever  attain 
so  great  a  size  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  dis- 
covered that  they  do.  Other  interest- 
ing facts  about  raindrops  which  have 
been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lowe's  ex- 
periments are  that  drops  of  the  same 
size  do  not  always  contain  the  same 
amount  of  water,  and  that  some  of 
the  largest  drops  are  hollow.  The 
importance  of  these  observations  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view  lies  in  the 
bearing  of  the  facts  thus   ascertained 


upon  the  question  of  the  manner  of 
precipitation  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of 
the  atmosphere.  From  another  point 
of  view  they  are  important  as  illustrat- 
ing nature's  power  to  introduce  vari- 
ety into  her  works,  even  when  her 
hand  is  busied  merely  in  forming 
drops  of  rain.  —  Goldthwaite  s  Geo- 
graphical Magazine. 


The  Deflection. — That  the 
earth's  motion  has  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  artillery  fire,  deflecting 
the  projectile  from  a  straight  course, 
may  be  news  to  many,  and  as  such 
would  probably  seem  a  novel  notion. 
It  has,  and  the  exact  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  effect  is  an  important  point 
of  study  with  artillery  experts.  An 
English  army  expert  told  of  the  re- 
sults of  many  interesting  experiments 
along  this  line  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  the 
other  day.  Firing  from  north  to 
south  there  is  a  divergence  of  project- 
iles to  the  left  due  to  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, and  firing  due  north  the  diverg- 
ence is  to  the  right.  The  extent  of 
the  "  pull  "  varies  at  different  points 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  with  pro- 
jectiles fired  at  different  speeds  and 
elevations.  In  England  a  deflection 
of  five  mches  is  found  to  occur  with 
the  projectile  of  a  twelve-pounder  in  a 
4,000  yard   range. — New   York    Srm. 


Ice  Breaking. — There  have  been 
divided  opinions  about  the  expedi- 
ency of  using  dynamite  for  ice-break- 
ing, and  it  has  never  been  used  for 
this  purpose  to  any  extent.  Practical 
experiments  last  winter  at  the  Hango 
Harbor,  in  Finland,  seem,  however,, 
to  have  given  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  powerful  ice-breaker  of  the  port 
was  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  belt  of 
some  1,200  feet  of  very  thick  ice,  the 
thickness  of  which  was  measured  to 
be  as  much  as  eighteen  feet.  It 
would  seem  essential  for  successful 
ice-breaking  with  dynamite,  that  there 
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should  be  sufficient  room  to  dispose 
of  the  broken  ice.  for  if  this  is  allowed 
to  remain  broken  in  the  channel  it 
will  still  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
steamers.  The  cost  of  the  dynamite 
ice-breaking  at  Hango  amounted  to 
about  fifty  pounds. — London  Engin- 
eering. 


The  Most  Valuable  Egg  — The 
Smithsonian  Institution  possesses  the 
most  valuable  egg  in  the  world.  It 
is  an  egg  of  the  great  auk,  which  be- 
came extinct  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  value  of  it  is  nominally  $1,000, 
but  it  could  not  be  purchased  for 
that  sum.  Few  people  realize  that 
there  are  other  eggs  besides  those  of 
hens  which  have  enormous  commer- 
cial value.  In  England  so-called 
"  plovers'    eggs,"    which    are    really 


those  of  lapwings,  are  sent  to  the  city 
markets  from  the  rural  districts  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  They  are 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  command- 
ing very  high  prices  from  the  aristo- 
cracy. — GotdtJnvaite^s  Geographical 
Masazine. 


Earthquakes. — It  is  noted  that 
upwards  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
earthquakes  that  have  been  recorded 
have  occurred  during  the  six  colder 
months  of  the  year — the  maximum 
number  in  January  and  the  minimum 
in  July, — The  Mediterranean  Natur. 
alist. 


London  contains  one-eighth  of 
Great  Britain's  population.  It  has  a 
larger  daily  delivery  of  letters  than  all 
Scotland. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


We  have  no  desire  to  be  unfair  or 
unreasonable  in  our  remarks  as  re- 
gards the  examination  papers  set  for 
the  University  matriculation  and 
departmental  examinations  1893.  In 
fact,  we  have  refrained  for  a  few  years 
past  from  making  any  allusion  to  the 
character  of  these  examinations  for 
two  main  reasons.  Because  (i)  the 
University  Senate  of  Toronto  and  the 
Education  Department  were  engaged 
in  making  an  experiment;  and  (2)  we 
desired  on  our  part  to  give  the  Joint 
Committee  appointed  by  these  two 
authorities,  time  to  show  the  results 
of  their  joint  action. 

The  experiment  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  is  the  attempt  by  the 
same  examination  to  secure  re- 
cognition for  two  distinct  classes 
of  persons  ;  (i)  the  matriculant  who 
perhaps  may  never  teach,  and  (2)  the 
teacher  who,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
never  see  a  University  or  College. 


The  object  is  laudable,  the  attempt 
is  praiseworthy,  it  has  cheapness  to 
recommend  it,  and  we  hope  the  re- 
commendation in  its  favour  may  turn 
out  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  the  problem — to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  we  hope 
we  may  say  a  word  or  two,  without 
giving  offence  to  any  of  our  friends, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  papers  set 
for  the  present  year. 

We  know  when  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  and  the  Education 
Department  that  the  expectation  was 
very  general  that  the  Committee  and 
its  appointees,  the  examiners,  would 
take  proper  care,  so  that  educators 
would  have  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in 
defending  the  examination  papers  to 
their  pupils  and  to  the  general  public. 

We  have  to  confess  that  this  reason- 
able expectation  has  not  been  realized. 
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Generally  speaking  the  papers  strike 
us  as  heavy  and  pretentious.  There 
are  exceptions  this  year,  as  in  other 
years.  Somehow  a  look  at  the  papers 
discourages  a  candidate.  Heavy  in 
their  composition,  not  neat,  ques- 
tions, inviting  an  attack  from  an 
ardent  student,  but  ponderous  in 
length,  in  multitude  of  words,  com- 
plex, and  intricate. 

The  other  element  we  notice  in  the 
questions  is  pretentiousness.  Ap- 
parently the  examiner  is  afraid  lest 
the  candidate  has  read  more  than  he 
has,  or  has  been  coached  by  the 
crammer  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  (the 
candidate)  will  sweep  the  paper. 
The  presence  of  this  feature  in  the 
papers  set,  may  arise  from  an  un- 
due fear,  on  the  part  of  the  examiner, 
of  the  unthinking  public.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  explanation,  we 
regret  these  defects  year  after  year 
in  the  examination  papers. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  crude- 
ness  in  our  examination  papers  ? 
Looking  from  an  outside  view,  as  we 
are  now  doing,  we  would  say  :  Want 
of  united  action.  Surely,  if  the  three 
gentlemen,  whose  names  appear  on 
each  paper,  consulted  each  other,  and 
each  revised  the  work  of  the  other, 
and  even  a  second  revision  in  case  of 
doubt,  we  would  be  spared  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  reading  ill  prepared 
•question  papers.  Must  we  attribute 
the  lack  of  an  artistic  hand  and  good 
sense  in  our  papers  to  specialization, 
priggishness  or  individualism.  Is  it 
lack  of  money  ?  If  so,  the  statement, 
"  penny  wise,  pound  foolish,"  was 
never  more  completely  verified  By 
whatever  means  secured,  we  must  have 
more  suitable  examination  papers 
from  the  *'  Joint  Committee." 


place  is  Canada :  its  extent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  north  pole  — a  territory 
measured  only  by  thousands  of  miles, 
whether  you  take  it  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  south  to  north.  Make 
known  to  all  peoples  the  fertility  of 
our  broad  Dominion,  its  unequalled 
riches  in  fish,  wood  and  minerals,  its 
healthful  variety  of  climate,  that 
Canada  is,  perhaps,  without  exception, 
the  healthiest  country  in  the  world. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  much 
neglected  work,  which  Canadians 
owe  to  their  country  and  to  them- 
selves, we  welcome  with  pleasure 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton's  timely  volume 
on  the  Georgian  Bay  and  its  vicinity. 

We  very  specially  commend  the 
work  to  teachers,  to  all  teachers,  but 
more  particularly  to  those  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  the  care  of  teaching 
History  and  Geography.  In  this 
volume  they  will  find  much  useful 
and  interesting  information,  not  got 
elsewhere  except  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  labour.  On  behalf  of  the 
teachers  we  thank  Mr.  Hamilton  for 
his  interesting  and  helpful  book. 


The  nations  of  the  earth  want  in- 
formation about  Canada.  The  people 
living  in  this  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire have  a  special  duty  laid  upon 
them,  to  tell  out  to  all  peoples  what  a 


In  this  number  of  the  Magazine, 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  find  an 
able  and  interesting  article  by  our 
kind  friend  Mr.  C.  Ochiltree  Macdon- 
ald,  London,  England,  upon  the 
"  Economic  Features  of  Canada." 
The  progress  of  Canada  has  been 
much  retarded  in  the  past  because 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were 
not  aware  of  the  noble  heritage  British 
people  have  in  North  America :  a 
brighter  and  better  day  is  now  at 
hand.  Knowledge  is  increasing,  and 
the  home  land  will  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  of  her  daughter  on  the 
American  Continent. 


Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun 
That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with 
saucey  looks. 

— Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.i. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS  ROOM. 

Annual    Examinations,     1893,    High 
School  Entrance. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners,  J.  S.  Deacon,  John  Seath,  B.A. 

Note. — Candidates  are  to  take  the  last 
question  and  a.ny  six  others.  Of  the  marks 
for  the  second  question,  6  shall  be  given  for 
correctness  of  form.  No  value  shall  be 
GY^YM  for  the  last  question  unless  the  result 
is  absolutely  correct. 

1.  A  farmer  exchanges  3I  tons  of  wheat 
at  64>^c.  a  bushel  for  coal  at  $6.75  per  ton. 
How  many  lbs,  of  coal  does  he  get  ?     (15) 

2.  Nathan  Curd  sells  you  752  lbs.  of 
cheese  at  ii^c  per  lb.  and  receives  the 
following  goods  :  (Make  out  the  account  in 
your  own  name  with  place  and  date  of  this 
examination.) 

11  yds.  Silk  ©$2.25. 
400  lbs.  Sugar  @  4j^c. 

12  "  Raisins  @  lie. 
96    "  Nails  @  3>^c. 

56  yds.  Grey  Cotton  @  9^c, 

II     "     Whi  e  Cotton  @  IOC 

3  prs.  Gloves  @  75-     (iS) 

3.  A  school  room  is  30  ft.  long,  24  ft. 
wide,  and  10  ft.  high  above  the  wainscoting. 
The  trustees  pay  $20  per  thousand  for  a 
new  floor  ;  $15  per  thousand  for  a  new 
board  ceiling  ;  lO  cents  perj  sq.  yd.^r 
painting  the  ceiling  ;  4  cen's  per  sq.  yd.  for 
tinting  the  walls,  and  $2  per  day  for  6  days' 
labor.     Find  total  cost.     (15) 

4.  To  drain  a  swamp  in  Dereham,  the 
Township  Council  had  a  ditch  dug  one  mile 
long,  3  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide  at  the  surface 
and  4  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  Find  total 
cost  at  9  cents  per  cubic  yd.     (15) 

5.  How  many  miles  must  be  travelled  by 
a  team  in  ploughing  lengthwise  a  piece  of 
land  60  rods  long  and  40  rods  wide,  if  each 
furrow  is  lo  inches  wide?     (15) 

6.  Bought  a  horss  for  $160,  and  gave  in 
payment  my  note  dated  August  15th,  1892, 
with  interest  at    7>^    per    cent,    per   annum 


until  paid.  On  Jan.  8th,  1893,  I  sold  the 
horse  for  $200  cash,  and  paid  my  note. 
What  was  my  net  gain  ?     (15) 

7.  A  grocer  receives  $9.60  for  a  bill  of 
goods  weighed  on  scales  that  gave  only  15^ 
ounces  to  the  lb.  How  many  cents'  worth 
did  he  cheat  his  customer  ?     (15) 

8.  The  outfit  of  a  livery  stable  is  worth 
$3,oco.  One-seventh  the  value  of  the 
horses  is  equal  to  one-fifth  the  value  of 
vehicles,  harness,  &c.  Find  the  value  of  the 
horses,     (15) 

9.  Write  the  following  in  figures  : — 

{a)  Fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nine. 

(b)  Nine  hundred  thousand  and 
ninety, 

(r)  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
seven  hundred. 

{d)  Eight  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
and  eight. 

(e)  Seven  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand and  sixty-seven. 

(f)  Nine  millions,  ninety  thousand 
and  ninety-nine. 

(^)  Eighty  millions,  nine  hundred 
thousand  and  thirty. 

{h)  Nine  hundred  and  seventy  millions, 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand. 

(«■)  Six  hundred  and  seventeen  millions 
and  ninety-three. 

(j)  Nine  hundred  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  eleven. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Note.  —  Candidates  will  take  questions  i, 
2,  3,  4,  and  either  5  or  6. 

I.  Classify  fully  and  give  the  relation  of 
each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

At  Aerschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every 

one, 
To  stare  through  the   mist   at   us  galloping 

past  ; 
And  I  saw  my   stout   galloper,    Roland,  at 

last, 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each   butting  away. 
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The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river-headland  its 
spray.     (2  x  12  =  24) 
2.  Analyse    lully   each   of   the   following 
sentences  and  parse  the  italicized  words  : 

{a)     Venetian,  fair-featured,  and  slender, 

He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth. 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips,  oz'^r  tender. 

For  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouthy 

(a)  Van  Rensallaer,  the  U.  S.  general, 
had  gathered  at  Lewiston  a  force  of  six 
thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
having  previously  takeii  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  any  failure  of  his  plans. 
Anal)  sis,  7  +  7,  Parsing,  (2x8=16) 

3.  Write  out  in  full,  and  give  the  kind 
and  the  relation  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
clauses  in  the  following  : 

{a)     Then  I  remembered  how  I  went 

In  Joppa,  through  the  public  street 
One  morn  when  the  Sirocco  spent 
Its  storms  of  dust  with  burning  heat. 

{b)  How  often,  when  the  windows  are 
opened  in  the  morning,  you  find  the  air  in 
your  bed-room  has  become  unwhalesomely 
close  and  foul  ! 

(f)  This  little  book  is  intended  to  lead  up 
to  the  High  School  History,  just  as  the 
High  School  History,  which  has  already 
been  published,  leads  up  to  Green's  Short 
His'ory  of  the  English  People.     (3  x  6=18) 

4.  Give  the  kind  and  the  relation  of  each 
of  the  italicized  phrases  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  then  express  each  phrase  as 
a  clause : 

(«)  On  gaining  the  lake.,  the  deer  stood 
still. 

(b)  Pointing  to  an  open  space  in  front,  he 
said  we  should  camp  there. 

{c)  No  house,  with  bad  plumbing,  can  be 
healthy. 

(<f)  Roused  by  scenting  my  opponent,  the 
deer  left  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.    (3  x  4=12) 

5,  (a)  Give  and  name  the  other  principal 
'pTctX.^  oi  lay,  let,  flew,  szvitn.     (5) 

[b)  Give  the  progressive  past  and 
simple  pluperfect  indicative,  in  all  the 
persons,  of  lie  and  pay.     (6) 


[c)  Give  the  other  degrees  of  com- 
parison of  the  following,  and,  if  any  cannot 
be  compared,  explain  why  :  next,  instantly, 
quickly,  striking.     (5) 

6.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  follow- 
ing, giving  reasons  for  any  changes  yoa  may 
make  : 

(a)  Owing  to  the  continual  bad 
weather  of  last  winter,  there  has  been  many 
colds  caught. 

(6)  I  do  wish  them  boys  would  fasten 
the  door  strong  and  good  and  then  sit 
quiet. 

(<:)  Will  I  tell  him  you  want  him  if  he 
see  me? 

[d)  If  you'd  have  ran  all  the  way, 
you'd  have  seen  him,  sure,  before  he  went. 
(4x4=16) 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Examiners  ; 


[Isaac  Day,  Ph.B. 
[John  Seeth,  B.A. 


1.  Define  each  of  the  following  : — biy, 
watershed,  canal,  strait,  desert,  archipelago, 
channel,  isthmus,  peninsula,  and  cape.  Give 
one  example  of  each,  and  tell  its  exact 
position.     (10+5=15) 

2.  (a)  Describe  the  trans-continental 
route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

[b)  What  communication  has  recently 
been  established  between  this  railway  and 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  of  what  com- 
mercial ad  i-antage  will  this  be  to  Canada? 
(5  +  7  =  12) 

3.  Compare  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States  as  to  shape,  moun- 
tains, climate,  and  products.     (4>=3=J2) 

4.  Sketch  a  map  of  Southern  Europe, 
showing  the  position  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Turkey.     (12) 

5.  [a)  Why  do  the  people  south  of  the 
equator  have  summer  while  we  have  winter  ? 

(b)  Why  do  the  days   become  warmer 
as  they  grow  longer  ? 

(c)  When  are  the  days  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  longest?     (5  +  5  +  2=12) 

6.  Name  and  locate  as  many  as  you  can 
of  the  different  regions  comprising  the 
British  Empire  ?  Which  are  the  more  im- 
portant regions  ?     Why?     (5  +  2  +  5=12) 
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fnSTORY. 

Note.  —  Cardidates  will  take  any  FOUR 
questions  in  British  History  and  any  TWO 
in  Canadian. 

I. 

BRITISH    HISTORY. 

1.  What  caused  the  "Wars  of  the 
Roses"  ? 

Give  an  outline  of  their  history, 
naming  and  locating  the  principal  battle 
fields  and  explaining  the  results  of  the  wars. 
<4+8) 

2.  What  led  to  the  conflict  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament,  which  began  in 
the  reign  of  lames  I  ?  Give  as  full  an 
account  as  you  can  of  the  results,     (6  +  6) 

3.  Sketch  the  history  of  Walpole's 
administration.     (12) 

4.  Name  and  give  an  account  of  three  of 
the  most  important  reforms  since  the  reign 
of  George  III,  explaining  the  importance  of 
each.     (4x3  =  12) 

5.  Write  as  fully  as  you  can  on  any  three 
of  the  following,  explaining  the  interest 
England  had  in  each  of  them  : 

The  Eastern  Question. 
The  American  Civil  War. 
The  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  Crusaders.     (4x3=12) 

6.  Give  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of 
any  three  of  the  following  : 

William  Pitt,  the  Elder. 
Gladstone. 
Marlborough. 
Simon  de  Montford. 
Tennyson. 

Milton.     (4x3  =  12) 
II. 

CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

1.  Sketch  the  early  settlement  of  Canada 
binder  the  following  heads  : 

Jacques  Cartier. 
Champlain. 

The    Company   of   One    Hundred   As- 
sociates.    (4  +  6  +  4) 

2.  State  the  cause  and  the  results  of  the 
Canadian  rebellions.     6  +  8) 

3.  Write  full  notes  on  any  four  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Canadian  History 
since  Confederation,  explaining  why  each  is 
important.     (14) 


ALGEBRA. 


Solutions  by  S.  A.  Mitghell   Queen's  Col. 

{Continued.) 

4.  Find  a  rationalizing  factor  for  ^^0  + 
v/6  +  |/<r,  where  the  surds  are  dissimilar; 
and  show  that  it  can  be  put  under  the  form 

E\    {a—b—c)  y/a  y  +  2^/^: 
where  £  denotes  the  sum  of  the  three  sym- 
metrical  expressions   of    which    the   one  in 
-|  [-  is  the  type. 

4-  {\/  a  +  s/  i  +  s/  c)  {-y  a  +  ^  l>  -  ^c) 
=  a^b-c-\r2syab  and  (a  +  (^  -  c  + 
■2.syab){a  +  b-c-2syab)-{a+  b 
-  <r)  *  -  4  a  3,  which  is  rational 

.-.  W  a  +  ^/  b  -  s/  c)  {a^r  b  -  c  -  z  s/  a  b) 
is  the  Multiplier  required. 

Upon  multiplying  out  this  gives  ^a  (a  + 
b-c)  +  I/'  b(b-  c  -a)  +  ^  c{c  -  a  -  b) 
+  2yabcQV-s.-\  {a  -  b  -  c)  -y  a  \-  + 
2  l/^T7. 

5.  [a)  Prove  that  the  least  value  of  the 
function  ax'^ -irbx-\-c,  with  x  variable,  is  got 
by  putting  for  x  one-half  the  sum  of  the 
roots  of  the  equation  ax'^  +bx  +  c  =  0. 

(b)  Find   the    quantity    which  exceeds 
the  .square    of  its  third  part  by   the  greatest 
quantity  possible  ;  and  find  the  exce.ss. 
5.  (a).     Let  ax'^  +  bx  +  c— y 
Then  x  =  i{-b+  ^  b""  +  4  ay'^^c) 

2a 

This  expression  for  x  will  be  real  as  long 

as  the  quantity  under  the  sard  is  positive,  i.e. 

so  long  as  4  ay—  (4  ac  —  6*)  is  positive.  The 

least    value   of  x   is    then,  when    the   surd 

becomes  zero,  and  in  this  case  x  =^ '- 

2a 
But  this  is  one  half  the  sum  of  the  roots  with 
its  sign  changed. 

(b).     Let  X  denote  the  quantity. 

Then  x  -  (J  x  )^  =  as  great  as  possible. 

.-.  Put  {^x)'^  -  x  ^  O  and  half  the  sun 
of  the  roots  with  sign  changes  is  §  or  4^. 

.",  4J  is  the  quantity. 

and  I  -  (^  1)'^  =  f  =  2j  is  the  excess. 

6.  (a)  When  lb^+mb^+nb^=lc^+mC:^-¥ 
nc^=0,  find  three  expressions  in  3,,ri,&c., 
which  shall  have  to  one  another  the  ratios 
/ :  m  :  n. 
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[p)  Solve  the  set. 

JT  \    2  y         yz  / 

4         19  \  21/ 

a         zjf  /         ;r2  ~     z    V 

3   \          2 
-^  )  + =0 


yz 


t(- 


6.  (a).     /iJ,   +  m  b^-V  n  b^~0 
Ic^   +  m  c^  +  n  c^=0 
Divide  throujjhout  by  m.     Thus  : 

U>,    +  ^^a    =     -    K 

m  m 

?«  m 

.'.  Elinninating  n 

m 


-  b,  c. 


b^c., 


^1   ^3 -'^3^2 

by  symmetry. 

(b).     Multiply  throughout  by  xyz. 
Then        2j;  +  3j'-42=   —  7 
-4  X  +  2y  +  32  =      19 
3  ;r  -  4J/  +  22  =        3 
Multiply  the  first  line  by  16,  the  secon-1 
by  10,  and  the  third  by  17  and  we  obtain 
43  •^  =  129,  or  X  =  3 
Thence,        j/  =  5  and  s  =  7 


7.  [a)  Show  that  if  two  quadratics  in  two 
variables  have  a  common  factor  in  the  parts 
involving  the  variables,  the  set  can  be  solved 
as  a  quadratic.    - 

(6)  Solve  the  set : 
x'^^xy—2y'^+x-¥2y  =  6e,   and  'ix'^—^xy  + 
y^  +  ^x—y=ii4- 

7.  {a)  Let  C  be  the  common  linear 
factor,  and  A  and  B  be  the  other  linear  factor 
The  equations  are  ^  C  =  m,  B  C  n,  where 
m  and  n  are  numerical  constants. 


^.  ...         AC       A 

Dividing,    =  —  — 

BC      B 


.  •.    A  =  —B, 

n 

And  since  A  and  B  are  both  linear,  A  is 
found  in  terms  of  B,  and  by  substituting  this 
value  for  A,  we  have  a  single  quadratic 
equation. 

(b).     Here  we  have 

(x  +  2  jv)  (-^  -  jK  +  i)  =   66 


(3^  -y)(^  -JC  +  I)  ="4 
X  ^  2y         66     _   n  2 

114  ~"   19 


y  ~  1    ^ 


IX  -    V 

Substituting  in  the  first, 

(x  +  ^  x)  {X  -  I  X  +  I)  =  60 
Whence  x  =  7  or  -  8  | 

And  thence,  y  =  2  or  —  i  i- 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  cool  green  and  white  on  the  summer 
number  of  the  Century  is  only  less  attractive 
^han  the  contents.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
fine  ponrait  of  Phillips  Brooks.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  his  letters  to  children.  The 
art  element  is  strongly  represented,  "  Con- 
temporary Art  in  Japan,"  following  one  of 
John  le  Farge's  "Artist's  Letters  fromjapan." 
Mrs  Catherwood's  story  reaches  its  third 
part.  There  are  a  number  of  good  short 
stories  by  such  wiiters  as  Grace  King,  Alice 
Brown,  and  Edward  Eggleston. 

LitteWs  Livint;  Age  for  July  29  contains 
the  conclusion  of  the  article  "  English  Whist 


and  Whist  Players"  from  Tef?iple  Bar.  The 
opening  article  is  on  "  St.  William  of  Nor- 
wich," by  Augustus  Jessop,  and  is  from  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  stories  are  from 
Macmillan's  and  Belgravia. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  arlicle  in  the 
August  Atlantic  is  on  the  "  First  Principal 
of  Newnham  College,"  by  Eugenia  Skelding. 
As  befits  a  summer  number,  the  quality 
of  the  magazine  is  sotfiewhat  lighter 
than  usual,  there  being  three  short  stories, 
by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
and  A.  M.  Ewell,  besides  the  third  and 
fourth  instalments  of  "  His  Vanished  Star," 
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by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  The  second 
part  of  the  "  Studies  in  the  Correspondence 
of  Petrarch"  is  given. 

Baltimore  is  the  city  discussed  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  for  August.  The  article  is  fully 
illustrated  and  is  by  D.  G.  Oilman.  A'l 
Canadians  will  be  interested  in  L.  R.  Mc- 
('abe's  paper  on  the  "  Boyhood  of  Edison,' 
which  fully  sets  forth  his  Canadian  origin. 
The  serials  are  fully  up  to  the  attractive 
standard  of  the  magazine. 

The  "  Royal  Wedding"  number  of  the 
London  Ilhistraied  News  is  most  attrac- 
tive, every  picture  being  devoted  to  some 
part  of  the  beautiful  pageant.  Many  of  the 
usual  departments  are  omitted  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  all-important  subject. 
In  the  ordinary  numbers  there  is  at  present 
appearing  a  serial  by  the  successful  young 
Canadian,  Gilbert  Parker,  which  is  a  de- 
cided advance  on  his  earlier  work. 

The  August  Overland  contains  interesting 
articles  on  "  Leland  Stanford"  and  the 
*'  Chinese  Through  an  Official  Window," 
The  other  departments  are  fully  up  to  their 
commendable  standard. 

Never  is  the  Critic  a  more  welcome  sight 
than  in  summer,  when  it  often  comes  where 
there  is  very  little  e'se  to  bring  the  best  news 
from  the  outside  world.  Some  gentle  critic 
revels  over  an  unlucky  book  on  the  "Art  of 
Versification"  and  causes  many  a  laugh, 
doubiless  softened  by  pity.  The  portraits 
are  those  of  Walter  Besant,  whose  transat- 
lantic tour  receives  considerable  attention, 
and  George  William  Curtis.  The  comme- 
morative address  on  Mr.  Curtis'  life,  delivered 
before  the  Century  Club,  by  Parke  Godwin,  is 
reproduced  in  part.  The  Boston,  Chicago 
and  London  letters  are  interesting   as  ever. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  first  Essay  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Iviagina- 
tion  and  Fancy  has  been  republished  in  an 
attractive  form  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  under  ihe  title  "What  is  Poetry  ?" 
The  Editor  is  Prof.  Cook,  of  Yale,  and  the 
little  book  is  sure    to   have   many    readers. 


especially  among  students  of  English.  Leigh 
Hunt's  criticism,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  remarks, 
is  "  such  excellent  good  reading." 

Later  Canadian  Poems,  with  portraits, 
edited  by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A.,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Copp,  Clark  Co.  (3oc.  and 
$1.00. )  will  have  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
title  explains  itself.  The  poets  represented 
are  Cameron,  Campbell,  Carman,  Lampman, 
Roberts,  Scott,  and  a  Supplement  con- 
tains poems  by  Miss  Machar,  Miss  Wether- 
ald,  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  and  others. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  and  the 
literary  excellence  of  the  verse  speaks  well 
for  current  Canadian  Literature.  Our 
pupils  should  be  familiar  with  these  poems> 
whether  by  "  Supplementary  reading  "  or 
otherwise,  and  we  thinic  that  the  book  will 
strengthen  the  love  of  Canadian  literature 
in  all  who  read  it. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.  have  just 
issued  a  new  book  of  Problems,  by  Mr.  C. 
Clarkson,  Principal  of  the  Seaforth  Collegiate 
Institute.  It  is  a  good  collec'ion,  and  many 
solutions,  especially  the  contracted  alge- 
braical solutions,  sometimes  given  for 
arithmetical   questions,  appear  in  its  pages 

Portraits  of  John  Knox,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  Sir  Walter  Rileigh,  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  are  among  the  illustrations 
which  appear  in  Pan  17  of  ^  Short  History 
of  the  English  People. 

Few  men  live  to  re-wiite  a  book,  after 
thirty  years.  Yet  this  is  the  history  of  the 
New  Commentary  on  Acts,  recently  issued 
from  the  Press  of  the  Standard  Publishing 
Co.,  Cincinnati.     ($3  00). 

The  writer,  the  Rev.  J.  W,  McGirvey, 
reminds  us  forcibly  in  the  preface,  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  Biblical 
criticism,  since  his  first  Commentary  appear- 
ed, and  of  the  greater  facilities  now  enjoyed 
by  students  and  teachers  of  the  Word.  The 
Commentary  is  continuous,  the  text  not 
being  inserted,  It  is  a  plain,  direct  and 
condensed  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
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The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  have  in  press,  and 
will  issue  shortly,  a  little  volume  entitled 
Canadian  Historical  Stories,  edited  by  F.  J. 
Marquis,  B.A.,  and  based  upon  "  Stories  of 
New  France,"  by  Miss  Machar  and  Mr. 
Maiquis. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Education  Department  will  doubtless 
cause  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  Cana- 
dian History  in  our  schools,  and  teachers 
will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  and 
similar  books  in  connection  with  their  his- 
tory classes. 

(l)  Shakespeare.  Othello.  Edited  by 
K.  Deighton.  (2)  Needlework,  Knitting, 
Cuttingout.  Elizabeth  Rosevear.  (From 
Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London,  through 
the  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto).  We  are 
glad  to  see  Othello  added  to  the  excellent 
English  Classics  Series.  The  Editor's  In- 
troduction deals  ably  with  questions  re- 
lating to  the  date,  composition  and  con- 
tents of  the  play,  and  the  notes  explain  many 
difficulties,  rather  too  many  perhaps,  e.g. 
^^  all  guiltless,  wholly  guiltless." 

As  for  the  second  book,  we  lay  it  down  with 
a  feeling  of  respectful  admiration  for  the  auth- 
oress. We  feel  sure  that  it  is  very  complete,  as 
it  contains  all  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  much  more. 
It  is  beautifully  executed,  the  illustra- 
tions  being  perfect,  and  it  is  clear  and  prac- 
tical to   the  last  degree. 

Messrs.  MacMillan  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
parts  19  and  20  of  the  "  Short  History  of 
the  English  People."  (Illustrated  Edition.) 
The  last  illustration  is  a  fine  engraving  of 
the  picture  of  Henry  VIII,  by  Holbein,  at 
Berkeley  Cas'le. 

A  new  music  reader  comes  to  us  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
The  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song. 
Common  School  Course.  (By  John  W. 
Tufts).  It  is  intended  for  those  schools 
where  some  instruction  in  music  is  given, 
but  where  an  extended  series  of  music- 
books  would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a  suit- 
able and  attractive  book. 


School  Needleiuork  is  the  title  of  an  illus- 
trated hand-book  by  Miss  Hapgcod,  the 
teacher  of  Sewing  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.  It  is  an  excellent  manual,  simple 
and  complete,  and  will  help  to  prevent 
sewing  becoming  one  of  the  lost  Arts. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales  is  the 
name  of  a  new  volume  in  MacMillan's  pop- 
ular Colonial  Library.  It  containes  five 
short  stories  by  Henry  James. 

Mr.  George  E.  Merkley  publishes,  under 
the  title  of  Canadian  Melodies  and  Poems, 
(Toronto  :  Hart  and  Riddell)  a  number  of 
poems  written  at  different  times,  chiefly  on 
patriotic  subjects.  The  author  truly  re- 
marks in  his  preface  that  the  history  of 
Canada  has  a  poetic  background,  and  that 
the  lovely  lakes  and  majestic  forests  of  our 
native  land,  as  well  as  the  heroic  struggles 
of  our  ancestors  for  the  flag,  are  fit  themes 
for  poetic  inspiration  and  minstrel  reverie 
We  are  always  glad  to  see  a  Canadian  book 
and  Mr.  Merkley's  verse  possess  considerable 
merit. 

The  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  which  adds  another  to  the 
many  books  that  have  made  the  name  of 
MacMillan  a  household  word,  has  now 
appeared,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  yet  issued. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  Series  :  The  History  of 
Early  English  Literature,  (by  Stopford  A, 
Brooke),  and  it  is  really  the  History  of 
English  Poetry  from  its  beginning  to  the 
accession  of  King  Alfred.  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  of  the  great  re- 
putation of  the  author,  or  say  that  this 
is  a  very  important  book  and  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end.  These,  for  in- 
stance, are  a  few  lines  from  the  preface  : 
"  That  poetry  is  certainly  not  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  but  it  is  frequently  remarkable.  It 
has  its  own  special  qualities  and  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  Welsh  and  Irish 
poems,  it  is  the  only  vernacular  poetry  in 
Europe,  outside  of  the  classic  tongues,  which 
belongs  to  so  early  a  time  as  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries.  The  Welsh  and  Irish 
poems  are  few,  problematical,  and  their  range 
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is  limited  ;  but  the  English  poems  are  numer- 
ous, well-authenticated  and  of  a  wide  and 
varied  range.  In  these  two  centuries  our 
forefathers  produced  examples,  and  good  ex- 
amples for  the  lime,  of  religious,  narrative, 
elegiac,  descriptive,  and  even,  in  some  sort, 
of  epic  poetry.  This  is  a  fact  of  singular 
interest.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  at  this 
early  period,  elsewhere  in  Europe."  A 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  trans- 
lations and  to  the  historical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  connection  with  which  the  author 
pays  a  tribute  (how  well  deserved)  to  "the 
labour  and  genius  of  the  later  historians  of 
Early  England,  especially  of  Mr.  Green." 

The  Higher  Ctiticism  of  the  Hextateuch. 
By  Clias.  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  name  of  the 
author  of  this  book  has  now  become  a  name 
of  strife,  a  fact  which  one  cannot  very  well 
forget  in  reading  his  books.  This  volume 
is  designed  for  the  general  public  and  much 
technical  material,  chiefly  useful  for  Hebrew 
scholars,  has  been  placed  in  the  appendix. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  opinions  ol 
the  author,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
his  book,  and  few,  we  think,  will  question 
his  purpose  or  motives.  It  takes  the  best 
efforts  of  both  sides  to  find  the  truth. 

Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament. 
Part  I.  Par  F.  Godet.  Neuchatel  :  At- 
tinger  Freres.  In  this  work,  which  deals 
with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Neander,  "  mon  venere  et  bien  aime 
maitre,"  Professor  Godet  gives  to  the  Church 
the  results  of  life-long  research  and  great 
learning.  His  ripe  scholarship  and  his 
spiritual  wisdom  make  this  book  helpful  and 
important,  but  perhaps  the  best  and  truest 
word  that  can  be  said  about  it  is,  that  it  is 
suggestive.  The  style  is  clear  and  pleasant  ; 
it  is  not  difficult  reading,  even  for  one  having 
but  a  slight   knowledge  of  French. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Paul.  By  th :: 
Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.  D.  6s.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.  The  first  eight  chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  form  the 
subject  of  this  book,  and  the  aim  of  the 
author   is  to    state  plainly   the  argument   of 


these  great  chapters  and  trace  the  develop 
ment  of  thought.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  but  the  author  has  made  his  statements 
so  plain  and  clear  that  the  weighty  argu- 
ments and  difficult  language  of  the  text  are 
more  easily  grasped.  Those  whise  du:y 
it  will  shortly  be  to  teach  lessons  from  St. 
Paul's  writings  will  be  glad  of  the  help  of 
this  book. 

Exercises  in  Eticlid.  By  William  Weeks. 
London:  MacMillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York. 
2s.  More  than  seven  hundred  exercises  on 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  are  here  printed, 
forming  a  collection  which  will  be  of  great 
use  to  teachers.  The  grouping  of  these  ex- 
ercises is  very  skilfully  managed  ;  each  group 
is  introduced  after  the  fundamental  factor 
principle  of  which  it  is  an  illustration. 

English  Co7?iposiiion.  By  Professor  New- 
comer, of  Leland  Stanford  University. 
Practical  works  on  English  Composition  are 
becoming  more  numerous,  and  it  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  This 
is  one  Lf  the  best  of  recent  books  on  English 
Composition,  and  will  be  found  of  much 
service.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  By  Geo. 
G.  Findlay,  B.  A.  2j.  London  :  C.  H. 
Kelly.  The  author  is  already  well-known 
through  his  contributions  to  the  Cambridge 
Bible,  the  Expositor's  Bible,  and  the  Pulpit 
Commentary.  This  little  book  is  well  con- 
ceived. It  deals  with  the  origin  and  con- 
tents of  the  Epistles,  bringing  each  of  them 
into  its  place,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the 
Apostle's  life  and  circumstances,  and  so  it 
has  been  gladly  used  by  those  who  often  lose 
the  benefit  of  such  studies  because  the  re- 
sults are  not  within  thair  reach. 

The  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  Dr.  Ward's  Select  Plays  of  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Drama,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford.  The  volume 
includes  Dr.  Faustus,  by  Marlowe,  and 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  by  Greene  ; 
also  a  very  valuable  Introduction  by  the 
Author,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  to  the 
text.  The  Introduction  is  an  able  discussion 
of  the  relations  of  the   authors  and   the  var- 
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ious  problems  presented  by  the  text  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  notes,  to  which  there  is  a  good 
Index,  are  still  more  useful.  There  are 
some  books  which  everyone  who  studies 
English  Literature  ought  to  read,  and  such, 
for  instarce,  is  the  one  before  us. 

BoswelV s  Life  of  [ohnson.  MacMillan's 
Globe  Edition.  3^  (yd.  The  edition  is  an 
excellent  one  and  the  interest  of  the  book, 
as  every  reader   of  it  knows,  never  fails. 

Hooper''^  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Book  I. 
Edited  by  R.W.  Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
One  is  often  struck,  as  in  the  present  case, 
on  glancing  at  the  names  of  the  editors  of 
the  books  of  the  Clarendon  Piess,  with  the 
distinction  which  attaches  to  these  names. 
The  late  Dean  Church,  in  the  Introduction 
and  Editor's  Notes  of  this  book  has  spared 
no  pains  to  perfect  his  work,  nor  was  the 
text  unwofthy  of  such  pains.  Hooper's  style, 
though  too  much  iufluenced  by  Latin  models, 
will  repay  study.  The  text  used  is  chiefly 
Keble's  third  Edition. 

Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Edited  by  G. 
W.  Kitchin,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Winchester. 
Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  The 
Clarendon  Press  Editions  are  always  favour- 
ites with  students  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  better  example  than  this  of  the 
"  Faery  Queene."  The  Editor's  Introduc- 
tion, giving  what  is  known  of  Spenser's  Life, 
with  some  valuable  remarks  about  his 
writings,  and  the  notes  appended  to  the 
text,  are  all  that  a  student  could  wish. 

Another  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  is 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VII l.,  edited  by 
W.Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whose  work  as 
an  editoi  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  is  well- 
known.  The  Introduction  deals  with  critical 
questions,  such  as  the  date  and  composite 
authorship  of  the  play,  while  the  notes,  both 
critical  and  genera),  are  alike  excellent. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

We  do  not  "  make  "  our    friends,    we    find 

them  only 

When    they   have  waited    for    us    weary 

years  ; 

Some  day  we  wander  forth,  a   little  lonely, 

When  lo  1 — a  comrade  at  our  side  appears. 

Tis  not  discovery,  'tis  recognition — 

A  glance,  a  greeting,    and  we   grasp  the 
hand. 
No  explanation  needed,  no  condition  ; 
That  we  are  friends,   at  once,    we  under- 
stand. 

And  if  our  paths  divide,  if  we  must  seiner, 
Eyes  turn  away  and  clinging  hands  must 
part. 
It  matters  not,  for  we  are  friends  forever  ; 
Distance  may  darken,  but  not   crush  the 
heart. 

We  seive  them  out  of  eager  love,    not    duty, 

And  none  so  safe  as  he  whom  love  defends. 

The    tender    words   of  Christ    assume  new 

beauty, 

"  Henceforth  not  servants — I  have  called 

you  friends." 

Messrs.    W.    Drysdale   &   Co 
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A     HOME    FOR     THE     SAXON     RACE. 

C.   OCHILTREE    MACDONALD. 


IT  is  an  auspicious   period   in    the 
progress  of  any  nation  when  the 
patriot  bends  his  gaze  along  the  hori- 
zons of  space  and  time,  in  search  of 
a  home  for  his  surplus    parent  race. 
This   period    is   swiftly   approaching 
and  the  problem  looms  up  before  us 
of  providing  an    adjacent    sphere   of 
opportunity  and  action  for  the  surplus 
energies  and  pre-eminent  ideals  pecu- 
liar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     It  is 
vain  to  suppose  that  Britain  as  an  ex- 
pansive,     restless     and     resourceful 
nation  can  longer  preserve  all  its  ex- 
cellences within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  British  Isles.     If  our  vast  popu- 
lation   remains  there  confined,  over- 
pressed  and  exposed  to  the  unhealthy 
influences      of     anti  civilization,     the 
virtues,   ideals  and  magnificent  ener- 
gies of    such  proportions  as  are  not 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  country 
must    enter  into  the  stage  of    decay 
for  progress  is  impossible  under  cir- 
cumstances   of    idle   inaction.     This 
has  ruined  the  ancient  and  threatens 
the   modern    nations.     Consequently 
that    which    Britain    requires  to-day, 
is  a  wide  horizon  of  opportunity  out- 


side   her    own    narrow,    geographical 
limits  in  which  ample  opportunity  to 
excel,    subdue,    conquer,    transfigure 
and  improve,  will  call  forth  and  nur- 
ture the  latent  energies  now  drooping 
in    the   relaxing    habits   of  the    Old 
Home.     For  such    opportunities  the 
Englishman  vainly  searches  in  Europe, 
and  inspired  with  its  stupendous  con- 
sequences   to    truth,     happiness    and 
racial   progress,    which    the   current 
restless  dissatisfaction  of  large  sections 
of  the  people,  is  destined  to  produce, 
the   patriot  meditates  a  new  locality 
for    the     overpressed.     Immediately 
we  remark  that  our  national  emergency 
was  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the 
framer  of  our  national  destinies.    This 
may  be   well  appreciated  by  an  in- 
dulgence    in     historical     retrospect. 
When    Jacques     Cartier's    successors 
unfurled  upon  the  rising  ramparts    of 
Port  Royal,  Nova   Scotia,  the  flag  of 
Old  France,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  French  and  English  people  were 
in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  those 
now     obtaining.       France     puissant, 
wealthy,  cultured    and   refined    con- 
trasted favorably  with  the  rising  nation 
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of  islanders,  harassed  with  domestic 
perplexities  and  jealously  supervised 
by  the  great  continental  Powers. 
Viewed  from  an  impartial  standpoint, 
dominion  in  the  New  World  was  the 
desert  if  not  the  right  of  the  thriving, 
polished  and  consolidated  nation 
which  so  brilliantly  reflected  the  glories 
of  Ancient  Rome  in  the  old  province 
of  Gaul  and  the  thunder  of  hostile 
cannon  at  Port  Royal  or  Quebec  pro- 
claimed that  this,  at  least,  the  Gaul 
contemplated.  With  jealous  eyes  he 
regarded  the  progress  of  the  English 
Atlantic  colonies  east  of  the  Allegheny 
Hills,  and  carried  on  by  that  enthu- 
siasm, if  imprudence,  which  reappeared 
in  the  Revolution,  and  First  Empire, 
penetrated  to  the  Lakes,  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  in  the  long  chain  of  forts  stretch- 
ing from  Nova  Scotia  to  Louisiana 
via  the  Lakes,  actually  restricted  us 
to  the  Allegheny  region.  In  this  the 
historical  student  cannot  fail  to  remark 
the  over-reaching  ambition  of  an  im- 
aginative race  of  statesmen  unsupport- 
ed by  any  pronounced  national  desire 
to  colonize  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
steady  principles  which  originate  in  a 
sober  perception  of  the  attributes  or 
destines  of  the  mother  land.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  modest  colonies  of 
the  English  were  erected  and  cautious- 
ly enlarged  under  the  influence  of  the 
natural  expansion  of  concentrated 
energies,  and  instead  of  long,  unpro- 
tected frontiers,  and  an  immense 
domain,  disgraced  by  sanguinary 
feuds,  oppression,  extortion  and  ex- 
posed to  hostile  ravages.  New  England 
offered  a  strong  if  small  theatre  for 
the  national  instinct  of  colonization. 
Thus  in  the  New  as  well  as  in  the 
Old  World,  the  rival  nations  stood 
their  trial,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
sound,  industrious  habits,  generous 
laws  and  well  sustained  effort,  England 
was  marked  out  as  the  dominant 
nation.  A  review  of  these  circum- 
stances in  the  light  of  historical  events 


makes  it  clear  to  the  student  that  the 
English  were  early  destined  as  the 
fittest  in  the  survival  of  races.  No 
doubt  this  was  not  revealed  to  our 
ancestors,  but  in  the  light  of  the  ages 
it  is  clear  enough.  As  far  as  our 
ancestors  were  concerned  it  is  no 
injustice  to  them  to  suppose  that  they 
were  merely  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
punish  French  aggression  and  rid 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  an  here- 
ditary rival  rather  than  the  acquisition 
of  territory  for  the  sustenance  of  a 
prospective  prosperity.  Upon  us,  how- 
ever, they  have  bequeathed  the  onus 
of  justifying  the  carnage  at  Quebec, 
as  well  as  their  illogical  antipathy 
against  all  things  French  upon  Ameri- 
can soil.  As  we  stand  at  the  close 
of  the  century  and  examine  the  con- 
dition of  Great  Britain  generally,  with 
its  overflowing  populations  of  restless 
eager  empire-builders,  and  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  dwindling  numbers 
of  the  French  in  Europe,  we  can 
realize  the  subtleness  of  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  annihilation  of  French 
rule  in  Canada,  which  Providence  has 
prepared  for  us.  We  and  our  ancestors 
are  on  trial,  and  if  we  English  neglect 
Canada  in  the  stern  face  of  national 
need,  we  veto  the  actions  of  our 
predecessors  and  render  their  labor 
in  Canada  largely  vain.  But  we  do 
not  intend  to  further  neglect  Canada. 
We  have  poured  our  treasures  and 
energies  into  the  volcanic  Republics  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  nursed,  petted 
and  fondled  the  United  States  into 
nationality  and  prosperity,  laid  the 
foundation  of  empire  in  Africa,  and 
spoiled  the  sober  progress  of  Austral- 
asia with  adulation,  caresses  and  un- 
earned gold.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  race  remains  at  home,  dis- 
satisfied, groping  about  vaguely  for 
the  Canaan  of  which  their  acuter  in- 
stincts whisper.  The  new  land  to 
satisfy  and  invite  must  reproduce  the 
conditions  of  the  Old,  and  such  is 
Canada  north  of  the  initial  parallel — 
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around  which  cluster  the  glories, 
traditions,  struggles  and  progress  of 
Great  Britain — the  49th.  What  the 
agencies  are  which  are  turning  the 
national  countenance  towards  Canada 
as  turns  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,  I 
cannot  pretend  10  explain.  Undoubt- 
edly they  are  partly  economic,  but 
the    destiny    of    the   race   is    subtler 


than  economics.  Whatever  it  is,  the 
Guiding  Hand  which  led  our  stock 
from  their  primitive  settlements  of 
the  Caspian,  through  vicissitudes, 
trials,  struggles  and  complications 
to  the  present  epoch,  is  now 
pointing  through  the  setting  sun  at 
Canada,  as  the  new  home  for  the 
Saxon  race. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  CLASSICS. 


BY  PROF.  G.  A.    H.    FRASER. 


^pHERE  is  a  well  known  passage  in 
\  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  where 
the  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : — "  You  see  me,  young  man, 
I  never  learned  Greek,  and  don't  find 
that  I  have  ever  missed  it.  I  have  a 
doctor's  cap  and  gown  without  Greek, 
I  have  ten  thousand  florins  a  year 
without  Greek,  I  eat  heartily  without 
Greek,  and  in  short,"  continued  he, 
'*  as  I  don't  know  Greek,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  good  in  it."  Of 
the  assaults  made  upon  the  ancient 
classics  by  modern  linguists,  scientists, 
.and  so-called  practical  men,  a  vast 
number  may  be  reduced  to  much  the 
same  terms  as  those  employed  by  the 
sapient  Principal.  Such  attacks,  as  well 
as  others  of  a  more  plausible  exterior, 
have  been  received  by  classical  men 
often  with  an  apologetic  urbanity  which 
has  only  encouraged  fresh  aggression  ; 
more  frequently  with  a  silent  indiffer- 
ence which,  interpreted  as  arrogance, 
has  elicited  louder  outcries  and  more 
unmeasured  denunciation.  Their 
moderation  has  passed  for  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  weakness  of  their 
cause,  and  the  good-humoured  and 
amused  silence  with  which  they  have 
borne  a  vast  quantity  of  unintelligent 
detraction  has  been  construed   some 


times  as  the  presumption  of  a  ground- 
less self-confidence,  sometimes  as  the 
voiceless  impotence  and  dumb  des- 
"pair  of  the  followers  of  a  lost  and 
hopeless  cause.  Meanwhile  the  gen- 
eral public,  having  as  little  inclination 
as  capacity  to  decide  in  the  disputes 
of  specialists,  has  evinced  its  custom- 
ary willingness  to  accept  readymade 
opinions,  especially  such  as  are  most 
loudly  and  persistently  advocated. 
The  heathen  who  "thought  they 
should  be  heard  for  their  much  speak- 
ing '^'  were  mistaken  only  in  that  they 
measured  gods  by  men  :  in  addressing 
their  fellow-mortals  they  were  well 
aware  that  to  voice  a  theory  frequently 
and  stridently  enough,  was  sufiicient 
to  secure  for  it  a  measure  of  belief 
and  a  body  of  adherents.  The  world 
at  large  then  has  evinced  a  regret- 
table inclination  towards  the  vociferous 
apostles  of  iconoclasm  :  and  has  been 
very  ready  to  substitute  the  real  for 
the  ideal,  success  for  beauty  and 
money  for  truth.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  then,  to  sketch,  in  barest 
outline,  a  few  of  the  claims  of  classics, 
not  merely  to  tolerance,  but  to  pro- 
minence, if  not  pre-eminence,  asserting 
their  educational  importance  without 
disparaging  that  of  any  rival  branch 
of  study. 
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The  first  claim  usually  made  for 
classics  is,  that  they  afford  an  unsur- 
passed mental  training,  an  excel- 
lence which  has  perhaps  received  an 
undue  prominence  above  the  training 
they  give  in  aesthetics  and  philosophy 
of  man  and  of  life.  This  fact  need 
not  surprise  us,  however,  if  we  re- 
member how  many  classical  beginners 
never  proceed  beyond  a  High  School 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  They 
can  rarely  receive  from  it  anything 
more  than  a  disciplinary  advantage  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  fairly  be  asked 
how  and  to  what  extent  classical  dis- 
cipline, pure  and  cimple,  fits  the 
student  for  the  practical  duties  of 
every-day  life.  With  a  view  to  answer 
this  question,  let  us  glance  at  the 
ordinary  processes  of  translating  from 
Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  and 
vice  versa,  and  attempt  to  trace  their 
educational  effects.  First,  then,  in 
ordinary  translation  the  student  must 
learn  to  quickly  recognize  forms  with 
their  minute  differences  :  from  the 
form  to  decide  upon,  first,  the  possible 
and  then  the  probable  relation  ;  from 
the  relation  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  ; 
and  finally  to  clothe  that  meaning  in 
idiomatic  English.  Further,  if  he  be 
well  taught,  he  is  given  the  advantage 
of  the  characteristic  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  and  clauses 
in  a  Greek  or  Latin  sentence.  He 
is  compelled,  not  merely  to  fit  to- 
gether fragments  of  ideas,  like  the 
pieces  of  a  puzzle  ;  not  merely  to 
search  diligently  for  a  subject  to 
satisfy  the  obtrusive  verb  which  con- 
fronts him  in  some  unexpected  posi- 
tion, or  for  a  noun  to  which  to  tether 
the  vagrant  adjective  which  he  finds 
standing  all  forlorn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence ;  but  he  learns  to  re- 
ceive the  ideas  in  the  order  in  which 
our  Greek  or  our  Roman  spoke  them 
— an  order  usually  differing  radically 
from  onr  own — to  hold  them  simul- 
taneously before  his  mind  ;  and  final- 
ly to  combine  them  into  a  complete 


whole,  living,  glowing  with  something 
of  the  grace  and  emphasis  that  the 
writer  breathed  into  them  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Or,  suppose  him  writing 
Latin  or  Greek  prose.  He  is  then 
obliged  to  dive  beneath  the  surface 
of  language  and  find  its  meaning — 
to  translate  our  ubiquitous  metaphors 
into  plain,  common-sense  prose ; 
to  turn  the  abstract  into  the  concrete  ; 
to  distinguish  between  fine  shades  of 
meaning ;  to  determine  the  real  sub- 
ordination of  thought ; — in  a  word,  to 
exercise  almost  every  faculty  which 
education  aims  at  stimulating.  But 
generalization  on  such  points  is  un- 
satisfactory. Let  us  examine  the 
educational  effects  of  these  processes 
more  closely. 

There  is,  confessedly,  no  quality 
more  essential  to  success  than  concen- 
tration— a  quality  which  the  difficulty 
and  complexity  of  the  classic 
languages  exact  from  the  student  at 
every  turn.  A  fixed  and  prolonged 
attention  is  absolutely  required  to 
disentangle  long  and  involved 
periods,  to  grasp  the  elusive  uses  of 
Greek  moods  and  tenses,  to  avoid 
some  unhallowed  desecration  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Latin  sub- 
junctive. 

Nothing  but  intensest  concentra- 
tion will  serve  the  student's  turn  : 
and  hence  when  the  classical  man  in 
active  life  is  confronted  with  difficul- 
ties to  be  conquered  and  problems 
to  be  solved,  he  will  not  give  up 
without  a  hard  struggle.  He  has 
met  just  as  ferocious  and  as  obstinate 
lions  in  his  path  when  he  toiled 
through  his  Virgil  and  his  Xenophon  ; 
and  if  he  beat  them  then,  he  is  not 
apt  to  quail  before  their  kindred  now. 

But  if  a  man  is  to  be  a  success  in 
the  world,  he  needs  a  retentive  me- 
mory and  a  logical  habit  of  tJwught. 
He  must  have  a  stock  of  facts  and 
experiences  in  mind,  and  the  capacity 
of  continually  adding  to  his  store. 
Now  the   classics  are  confessedly  un- 
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surpassed  in  the  exercise  they  give 
the  memory  ;  and  in  this  respect  fur- 
nish a  valuable  corrective  to  the 
modern  tendency  to  lay  royal  roads  to 
learning,  and  to  lighten  the  burdens 
which  our  fathers  bore  with  great 
benefit  to  their  muscles.  They  neces- 
sitate the  most  precise,  exact  and 
available  acquaintance  with  all  sorts 
of  slightly  varying  forms.  The  fact 
that  the  change  of  a  single  letter  will 
often  radically  alter  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  shows  how  indispensable  is 
accuracy  of  memory  in  dealing  with 
these  tongues.  And  they  cultivate, 
not  only  retentiveness,  but  orderly, 
logical  habits  of  thought. 

No  reasoning  is  closer,  no  logic 
more  precise  than  that  demanded  by 
the  Latin  subjunctive  or  by  Greek 
conditionals.  The  student  well 
grounded  in  even  elementary  classics 
will  pass  into  life  with  a  memory 
toughened  by  many  a  wrestling  bout 
with  elusive  declensions  and  grim 
irregular  verbs ;  with  the  habit  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  with  method 
and  precision ;  and  with  the  capacity 
for  holding  what  he  knows,  and  what 
he  may  learn,  thoroughly  in  hand, 
and  available  for  instant  use.  But 
there  is  a  faculty  still  more  important 
than  these,  which  classics  cultivate 
as  no  other  study  can — the  faculty  of 
iudginent. 

Wherever  or  whatever  we  may  be 
in  life  we  are  momentarily  confronted 
with  problems  capable  of  only  a  more 
or  less  probable  solution  ;  with  ques- 
tions in  which  mingled  truth  and  error 
lie  on  both  sides.  Now  all  the  quali- 
ties which  enable  us  to  decide  intelli- 
gently in  such  cases,  are  exercised  in 
even  a  rudimentary  study  of  classics. 
The  student  finds  that  in  translation, 
etymology  and  syntax,  cases  present 
themselves  where  more  than  one 
version,  construction,  or  derivation 
are  possible  : — that  he  must  balance 
probabilities  on  both  sides,  and  decide 
as  judiciously   as  he    may.     The  far- 


ther he  advances,  the  more  numerous 
and  complex  do  such  questions  be- 
coine.  The  difficullies  of  his  earlier 
years  reappear  in  a  more  subtle  form  : 
and  take  to  themselves  many  other 
perplexities  worse  still  than  them- 
selves. Problems  in  interpretation, 
textual  criticism,  taste  and  philosophy 
swarm  about  him,  and  tax  his  dis- 
crimination to  the  utmost.  Thus  he 
is  educated  to  balance  between  like- 
lihoods ;  and,  better  still,  at  times  to 
confess  impossibilities.  When  he 
comes  to  active  life,  he  will  be  no  un- 
intelligent dogmatist,  intoxicated  with 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  self-suffici- 
ency ;  but  a  man  of  sound  and  liberal 
judgment,  with  powers  well  trained  to 
distinguish  the  essential  from  the 
accidental,  the  permanent  from  the 
temporary,  the  true  from  the  false. 
Time  would  fail  one  to  examine  the 
accurac)',  the  penetration,  the  taste, 
the  tact,  which  classics  cultivate  :  or 
to  discuss  the  well-known  facts  that 
they  alone  can  give  a  true  insight 
into  the  structure  of  our  own  tongue  ; 
or  that  even  a  smattering  of  Greek 
and  Latin  reads  meaning  and  life  in- 
to the  otherwise  difficult,  and  indeed 
almost  unintelligible  nomenclature  ot 
all  the  Natural  and  Mental  Sciences. 
One  more  disciplinary  advantage 
of  classics  may  preclude  the  transfer 
of  the  discussion  to  higher  ground  : — 
viz.,  the  mastery  over  the  English 
language  which  their  use  imparts.  In 
days  of  old,  our  ancestors  were  re- 
quired to  be  ready  to  do  or  die  :  of 
their  descendants  a  somewhat  easier 
thing  seems  to  be  expected,  viz  ,  that 
they  be  ready  to  speak  in  public.  It 
may  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  student, 
even  in  this  country,  to  make  a  speech, 
or  write  a  poem,  but  he  will  be 
obliged  to  use  his  tongue  or  pen  in 
his  daily  avocations ;  and  it  will  be  of 
vast  advantage  to  him,  not  merely  as 
regards  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
culture,  but  as  to  his  advancement  in 
the  world,  to  be  able  to  express  hira- 
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self  plainly,  precisely,  and  not 
inelegantly  in  conversation  or  on 
paper. 

Classics  may  not  give  this  power : 
but  if  they  do  not,  nothing  else  will. 
Translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into 
English  will  give  a  large  command  of 
words  :  translation  vice  versa  will 
develop  a  full  understanding  of  their 
force  \  and  a  strong,  clear  habit  of 
thought,  attended  by  a  strong,  clear 
style  of  expression. 

But  great  as  are  the  disciplinary 
advantages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the 
claims  of  classics  rest  upon  ground 
still  higher.  They  have  been  for  ages, 
and  are  to-day,  in  as  full  measure  as 
ever,  the  models  to  the  world  of  taste, 
symmetry  and  elegance  of  form  and 
thought  : — the  embodiment  of  culture; 
the  eternal  types  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.     We   are  living   to-day   in  a 


very  prosaic  world  :  and  in  a  very 
unideal  part  of  the  world.  Sentiment 
is  nothing  ;  money  everything.  Ex- 
aggeration, sensationalism,  bombast, 
superficiality,  in  a  word,  bad  taste, 
pervade  our  literature,  our  oratory, 
our  science,  our  life.  Where  to-day, 
in  life  or  letters,  shall  we  find  the 
calm  dignity  and  power,  the  balance 
of  language  and  thought,  the  loftiness 
of  style  and  sentiment  that  stand  forth 
on  every  page  of  the  classic  master  ? 
May  we  not  fairly  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  not  gone  fast  and 
far  enough  in  the  ways  of  utility  : 
whether  there  is  not  something  want- 
ing in  our  life  ;  whether  we  would  not 
be  the  better  of  a  calmer  spirit,  of 
steadier  and  wider  thoughts,  of  more 
grace  and  beauty  in  our  bearing,  our 
work,  our  character  ? 

(To  be  Contimied.) 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

BY  REV.  WM.   MOORE,  D.D.,  OTTAWA. 

(Special  Revision. ) 


THE  STATE. —The  most  practical 
definition  of  the  State  is  found 
by  an  examination  of  what  it  does  or 
claims  to  do.  The  State  is  a  power 
claiming  and  exercising  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  a  certain  portion  of 
the  earth.  Here  it  acknowledges  no 
superior  except  God.  It  is  the  sov- 
ereign arbiter  of  life  and  death.  It 
fixes  civil  status.  It  regulates  social 
action.  To  a  very  large  extent  it 
determines,  according  to  its  sovereign 
pleasure,  the  rights,  the  duties,  and 
the  relations  of  all  human  beings 
within  its  territorial  sway. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  is  circumscribed  by 
the  will  of  the  State.  If  the  subjects 
of  one  power  enjoy  a  larger  measure 
of  personal  liberty  than  those  of  an- 


other, it  is  simply  under  a  concession 
from  the  same  absolute  source. 

The  State  assumes  to  determine 
the  public  good  for  which  it  exists 
and  for  this  end  claims  the  highest 
prerogative  of  sovereignty.  It  takes 
charge  of  the  person,  and  of  personal 
conduct.  It  defines  crime.  It 
makes  its  prohibitions  and  commands 
the  measure  of  what  is  lawful  and  right. 
Hence  even  in  the  teeth  of  its  own 
disclaimer,  it  raises  or  lowers  the 
standard  of  public  morals.  It  em- 
ploys force  to  an  unlimited  degree. 
It  punishes  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
to  any  amount  it  may  think  necessary. 
It  banishes,  imprisons,  and  puts  to 
death. 

The  State  claims  to  be  the  source 
of  all    rights  of  property.     Whatever 
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is  held,  whether  of  land  or  chattels, 
is  by  its  permission  and  under  its  re- 
gulation. The  State  grants,-  confis- 
cates, and  determines  the  tenure  or 
conditions  of  holding  as  it  pleases. 
It  prescribes  how  property  shall  be 
obtained,  transmitted,  inherited,  or 
devised.  It  determines  what  shall 
be  money.  It  has  unlimited  power 
of  taxation.  It  demands  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  convenience  for  the  sake 
of  what  it  deems,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  be  the  general  good.  It  makes 
war  and  peace  with  other  nations. 
It  suppresses  rebellions  at  whatever 
cost  of  treasure  and  blood.  It  claims 
the  life  of  every  man  for  the  public 
defence,  and,  for  that  matter,  in 
every  conflict  it  may  choose  to  wage, 
whether  aggressive  or  defensive, 
whether  right  or  wrong. 

The  State  determines  ultimately  all 
political  rights  as  they  are  commonly 
called  :  all  political  duties,  as  I  would 
prefer  to  call  them.  It  prescribes  the 
age,  sex,  and  qualification  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise.  As  its  most  im- 
portant power,  and  one  inseparable 
from  its  action  for  good  or  ill,  it  regu- 
lates all  social  relations.  It  declires 
and  must  declare  what  shall  constitute 
marriage  and  what  shall  cause  its  disso- 
lution; whether  it  shall  be  an  invincible 
bond,  or  a  mere  contract  to  be  term- 
inated at  the  convenience  or  whim  of 
the  parties. 

The  State  educates,  prescribing 
both  who  shall  teach  and  what  shall 
be  taught.  It  takes  possession  of  us 
at  our  birth,  keeps  us  under  control 
during  our  whole  life,  and  when  we 
die  it  marks  the  time,  and  place,  and 
cause  of  our  departure,  and  the  place 
of  our  burial. 

All  these  sovereign  attributes  are 
inherent  in  the  State  and  have  their 
times  of  practical  exhibition.  In 
short,  there  may  be  predicated  of 
every  such  ultimate  political  organi- 
zation what  has  been  said  of  the 
British  Parliament,  as   the  represen- 


tative of  the  British  nation,  "  It  is 
omnipotent.  There  is  no  earthly 
power  that  can  touch  its  hand  or  say 
unto  it,  '  What  doest  thou.'  " 

And  all  these  powers  or  preroga- 
tives belong  to  every  State  irrespec- 
tive of  form.  They  inhere  in  a  re- 
public as  truly  as  in  an  absolute  des- 
potism. 

People  sometimes  talk  of  the  State 
as  if  it  were  the  creature  of  the  con- 
stitution, whereas  the  very  framing 
of  a  constitution  is  one  of  the  highest 
exercises  of  sovereignty.  The  limita- 
tions woven  into  the  constitution  are 
self  imposed,  and,  being  thus  imposed 
at  pleasure,  may,  at  pleasure,  be  re- 
pealed. 

Forms  of  procedure  cannot  ulti- 
mately restrict  the  State  in  this  res- 
pect, for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
makes  the  forms  themselves.  The 
State  can  be  what  it  pleases  to  be, 
either  through  formal  proceedings 
which  it  calls  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  through  a  steady  tendency 
of  judicial  and  political  constructions 
always  moulded  by  the  popular  ten- 
dencies lying  behind  them,  or,  if  these 
be  considered  too  slow,  or  some  real 
or  fancied  exigency  demands  it,  by 
falling  back  upon  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty as  something  never  lost,  and 
from  which  constitutions  emanate,  as 
being,  even  in  their  restrictions,  an 
expression  of  ultimate  unUmited 
power. 

Whence  comes  this  marvellous 
entity,  the  State  ? 

Does  it  come  from  the  consent  of 
the  parts?  No;  for  the  simple  reas- 
on that  it  claims  and  exercises  powers 
which  no  social  compact  can  possibly 
confer.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the 
whole  is  greater  than  all  its  parts. 
As  the  temple  was  more  than  the 
stone  and  timber  and  brass  and  iron 
and  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  of 
which  it  was  composed ;  as  the 
human  body  is  more  than  the  simple 
aggregation  of  all  its  particles,  so  the 
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State  is  more  than  all  the  individuals 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority. 
The  State  stands  ;  the  parts  are  in 
perpetual  flux.  The  State  may  say, 
as  does  the  brook, 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  that  government  exists  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  But  here 
we  must  distinguish  things  that  differ. 
The  form  of  the  Government,  or  the 
personnel  of  the  administration  is  one 
thing,  the  State  itself  is  another. 
The  form  of  Government  or  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  administration  may  be, 
and  often  is,  changed  at  the  behest 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  State,  or  Gov- 
ernment of  some  sort,  tense  and 
powerful  as  that  which  acts  under  our 
own  Imperial  Constitution,  or  tenu- 
ous and  weak  as  that  which  rules 
among  the  wandering  Eskimo  of  the 
far  north,  there  must  be,  and  from 
this  not  even  anarchy  itself  can  set 
us  free. 

Again.  Is  the  State  founded  on 
brute  force  ?  We  have  been  told 
that  civil  government,  in  its  first 
stages,  classes  rather  with  the  dyna- 
mic than  with  the  moral  forces.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  a  mere 
physical  absolutism  without  any  con- 
sideration of  right  whether  as  due  to 
enemies  or  subjects.  But  surely  this 
is  idle  talk.  Government  from  its 
very  nature  cannot  begin  with  the 
strongest.  As  between  rulers  and 
ruled,  the  strength  is  always  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  A  physical 
absolutism  is  absolute  absurdity. 
Men  or  factions  can  get  possession  of 
the  powers  of  the  State  only  under 
some  pretence  of  right,  under  some 
claim  of  moral  or  religious  sanction. 
Take  even  the  case  of  Parkinson,  of 
New  Orleans.  His  power  over  the 
mob,  of  which  he  was  the  leader  and 
inspiring  genius,  lay  in  his  appeal  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  In 
substance  he  said,   when  the  law,  or 


State,  is  powerless  to  protect,  the 
people  must  resume  the  original  right 
of  self-defence  and  enforce  it,  if  need 
be,  by  the  destruction  of  robbers  and 
assassins.  The  plea  is  not,  we  have 
the  power,  but  we  have  the  right ;  in 
other  words,  in  the  last  resort  the  use 
of  brute  force  must  vindicate  itself  on 
moral  grounds.  As  Aristotle  long  ago 
said,  "  men  are  political  animals." 
There  is  a  pre-existent  necessity  for 
the  State,  and  its  foundations  are  laid 
in  the  constitution  which  we  received 
from  the  hand  of  God. 

Let  us  not  obscure  the  real  issue. 
The  State  must  be,  to  use  the  imagery 
of  John  Milton,  either  a  grand 
Christian  man  or  an  atheistic  brute. 
There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  middle 
term. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  assume  the 
current  secularist  theory  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  the  State  and  see 
where  it  leads.  It  follows,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  there  can  be 
no  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  parli- 
ament or  legislature,  no  chaplains 
appointed  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  for 
the  asylums  or  other  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  State ;  that 
legislation  must  proceed  on  purely 
non-religious  grounds ;  that  marriage 
becomes  a  mere  civil  contract ;  that 
the  Sabbath,  if  protected  at  all,  must 
be  upon  purely  sanitary  grounds,  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  periodic  rest, 
an  interruption  of  the  incessant  grind 
of  competition,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  race  ; 
that  churches  must  be  taxed  because 
the  secular  state  cannot  recognize  the 
Church  except  as  a  mere  club  or  fra- 
ternity, one  among  many.  There 
follows,  also,  the  entire  secularization 
of  education,  so  that  the  very  name 
of  God  must  be  excluded  from  the 
text  books  of  the  public  schools  ;  and 
finally  the  abolition  of  the  oath  in 
courts  of  justice  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
an  appeal  to  the  revising  judgment  of 
the  heart-searching  God,  and  the  sub- 
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stitution  therefor  of  an  affirmation 
sanctioned  only  by  the  civil  penalties 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  a  word, 
it  implies  the  practical  adoption  of 
four  at  least  out  of  the  five  planks  of 
nearly  every  infidel  convention,  the 
report  of  whose  proceedings  has  come 
under  my  observation  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

That  I  am  not  overstating  the 
logical  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  this  theory  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  State,  I  think,  is  clear 
from  the  positions  already  assumed 
under  its  guidance. 

As  far  back  as  1842-43  a  law  was 
passed  in  the  State  of  New  York  for- 
bidding sectarian  teaching  and  books 
in  the  public  schools.  Under  this  law 
everything  was  regarded  as  sectarian 
to  which  anyone  objected  on  religious 
grounds.  In  some  instances  teachers 
were  actually  dismissed  for  using  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  presence  of  the 
pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
platform  of  one  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  publicly  protested  against 
the  prayer  with  which  the  exercises  of 
Commencement  Day  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  ground  that,  the  moment 
a  teacher,  in  his  capacity  as  such,  be- 
gins to  exercise  any  religious  function 
whatever,  to  exert  any  religious  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  those  under 
instruction,  that  moment  he  infringes 
upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol. 
30,  page  356,  says,  "What  more  dis- 
honest and  unworthy  method  of  pre- 
empting and  prejudicing  the  mind  of 
the  young  could  possibly  be  devised 
than  that  of  school  worship."  The 
same  writer  says,  "  The  one  thing  in 
connection  with  religion  in  the  school 
which  is  most  indefensible  of  all,  is 
worship." 

Dr.  Guyot's  series  of  geographies, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  market  at 
the  time,  were  rejected  by  the  School 


Board  of  Chicago  after  a  year's  trial 
because  they  recognize  the  existence 
of  God. 

A  Christian  college  President  said 
to  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.D., 
''  That  is  my  Political  Economy  pre- 
pared for  use  in  High  Schools  and 
Academies.  I  sent  it  the  other  day  to 
one  of  our  State  Superintendents  of 
Education  ;  but  it  was  returned  to  me 
with  the  note  that  its  first  sentence 
condemned  it  for  use  in  public  schools. 
The  first  sentence  was,  "  The  source 
of  all  wealth  is  the  beneficence  of 
God."     Further  illustration  is  useless. 

Well  might  President  Theodore 
Woolsey,  in  his  great  work  on  Political 
Science,  vol.  ii,  page  414,  ask  "  Shall 
it  come  to  this,  that  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Supreme  One  is  not  to  be 
assumed  in  the  schools,  nor  any  book 
introduced  which  expresses  any  defi- 
nite faith  in  regard  to  providence  or 
final  cause." 

It  has  come  to  this  long  ago,  that 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spear,  of  Brooklyn)  has  justified 
the  State  insomuch  as  he  affirms  it 
"  Proposes  to  give  only  a  secular 
education,  that  would  be  useful  and 
needful  if  there  were  no  God  and  no 
future  for  the  human  soul." 

If  it  were  possible  to  vacate  the 
premises  and  leave  them  absolutely 
void  ;  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
eliminate  revealed  religion  from  the 
whole  circle  of  human  learning  with- 
out at  the  same  time  putting  some- 
thing else  in  its  place  ;  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  leave  conscience  in  perfect 
darkness,  entirely  undeveloped,  it 
would  be  bad  enough,  But  it  is  not 
possible.  No  religion  is  irreligion. 
The  denial  of  Theism  is  Atheism. 
Exclude  religion  from  the  public 
schools  and  a  godless  evolution  must 
take  its  place  only  to  be  poured  into 
the  minds  of  youth  in  the  most  pliant 
and  receptive  period  of  their  exist- 
ence. — Presbyterian  Revietn'. 
(To  be  Contmued.) 
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THE      TEACHING     OF     CIVIC     DUTY. 


JAMES     r.RYCE    IN  THE    "  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


*'  TN  Britain,  as  in  most  countries, 
\  each  step  in  the  extension  of 
popular  education  has  been  due  to 
some  antecedent  political  change. 
Men  have  not  received  the  franchise 
because  they  had  been  already  suffi- 
ciently instructed  to  exercise  it,  but 
have  been  provided  with  the  means 
of  instruction  after  the  franchise  had 
been  given,  partly  because  they  used 
their  new  power  to  demand  those 
means,  partly  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  education  of  the  citizens  had  be- 
come more  directly  and  pressingly 
needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  Stale. 
It  was  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  Household  Suffrage  in  the  bor- 
oughs by  the  Act  of  1867  that  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe  delivered  his  famous 
counsel,  '  Educate  your  masters.'  It 
was  under  the  impulse  of  that  Act 
that  the  reformed  Parliament  of  1868 
passed  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870.  In  1884  and  1885  we 
had  in  the  County  Franchise  and 
Redistribution  Acts  two  still  more 
sweeping  measures  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  by  which  government  of  the 
country  was  fully,  and  as  all  are  agreed, 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  That 
great  change  has  been  followed,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  by  a  general 
stirring  of  the  popular  mind,  by  a 
desire  to  use  the  power  thus  gained 
to  carry  sweeping  legislative  measures 
and  effect  large  changes  in  the  social 
and  economic  sphere.  Here,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  air  is  now  full  of 
new  schemes.  Efforts  are  made  in 
all  directions ;  cries  are  heard  from 
all  quarters.     The  need  for  knowledge 

*  Abridged  from  an  address  delivered  to 
the  London  Association  of  Head  Masters 
of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  December, 
1892. 


and  judgment  among  the  voters  who 
have  become  the  rulers  is  even  clearer 
and  stronger  than  it  was  in  1870. 

•'Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe,  whose  phrase  became  famous 
as  the  expression  of  what  everyone 
had  begun  to  feel,  was  of  all  the 
British  statesmen  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  education,  the  one  who, 
despite  his  literary  culture  and  his 
brilliant  natural  gifts,  took  the 
narrowest  views  of  what  education 
ought  to  be  and  might  effect.  His 
Revised  Code  did  much  to  tie  the 
teacher  down  to  merely  elementary 
subjects  and  to  deprive  him  of  due 
opportunities  to  train  and  widen  the 
pupils'  minds,  and  of  the  motives 
likely  to  stimulate  him  to  use  those 
opportunities.  For  the  kind  of  train- 
ing that  would  help  him  to  bear  his 
part  in  governing  it  made  no  provision. 
To  teach  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, became  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  teacher's  function ;  and  it  is  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  our  schools  have 
reverted  to  that  larger  and  freer,  but 
not  yet  sufficiently  large  and  free, 
system  under  which  they  are  now  at 
work.  It  was  a  grave  error  to  lay  so 
much  stress  on  these  mere  mechanical 
instruments  of  education,  reading  and 
writing,  and  to  neglect  the  objects  they 
were  to  serve.  Reading  and  writing 
are  no  more  education  than  the  lane 
that  leads  into  a  field  is  the  field  it- 
self; and  you  might  as  well  try  to 
feed  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  flints  of 
the  lane  as  send  children  away  from 
school  and  hold  them  to  have  been 
prepared  for  their  life's  work  with  the 
mere  possession  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. It  is  not  the  power  of  reading 
that  makes  the  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  so  much  as  the 
being  taught   what  to  read  and  how 
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to  read,  that  is,  having  acquired  the 
taste  for  reading  and  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  what  is  read.  More 
and  more  is  it  our  task  to-day  not  to 
be  content  with  having  built  schools, 
and  gathered  children  into  them,  and 
compelled  their  attendance  by  law 
and  relieved  the  parents  from  the 
payments  of  fees,  but  to  widen  the 
scope  and  deepen  the  grasp  of  the 
teaching  given,  leading  the  child  to 
love  knowledge,  and  forming  in  it 
wholesome  tastes  and  high  feelings. 
It  is  of  one  such  kind  of  knowledge 
and  one  such  group  of  feelings  that 
I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to-day — • 
that  which  touches  the  relation  to  the 
community  of  the  child  who  is  to 
grow  up  into  a  governing  citizen. 
But  before  we  inquire  how  civic  duty 
is  to  be  taught,  let  us  attempt  to 
determine  what  civic  duty  means. 

"The  French  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  word  civis/iie,  for  which 
there  is  no  precise  English  equivalent, 
since  'patriotism,'  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  has  received  a  slightly 
different  sense.  Civisnie  is  taken  to 
include  all  the  qualities  which  make 
up  the  good  citizen — the  love  of 
country  and  of  liberty,  respect  for 
right  and  justice,  attachment  to  the 
family  and  the  community.  This  is 
perhaps  not  too  wide  an  extension  to 
give  to  civic  duty,  at  least  in  a  free 
country,  where  the  love  of  liberty  is 
no  less  essential  than  the  respect  for 
constituted  order.  Or  we  may  des- 
cribe it  as  one  aspect  or  side — the 
domestic  side — of  the  love  of  country, 
a  virtue  generally  thought  of  as  dis- 
playing itself  in  services  rendered  to, 
and  sacrifices  made  for,  one's  father- 
land in  struggles  against  external 
enemies,  but  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  devotion  to  all 
that  can  subserve  her  inner  welfare. 
To  desire  that  the  State  we  belong  to 
shall  be  not  only  strong  against  other 
Powers,  but  also  well  and  wisely 
governed,  and  therefore  peaceful  and 


contented,  to  fit  ourselves  for  render- 
ing to  her  such  service  as  our  capaci- 
ties permit,  to  be  always  ready  to 
render  this  service,  even  to  our  own 
hurt  and  loss — this  is  a  form  of  pat- 
riotism less  romantic  and  striking  than 
the  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  or  such  a 
self-chosen  death  as  that  of  Publius 
Decius  or  Arnold  von  Winkelried ; 
but  it  springs  from  the  same  feelings, 
and  it  goes  as  truly  in  its  degree  to 
build  up  the  fabric  of  national  great- 
ness. 

"  This  home  side  of  patriotism,  this 
sober  and  quiet  sense  of  what  a  man 
owes  to  the  community  into  which  he 
is  born,  and  which  he  helps  to 
govern,  has  been  found  specially  hard 
to  maintain  in  modern  times  and  in 
large  countries.  It  suffers  from  three 
difficulties.  One  is  the  size  of  our 
modern  States.  In  small  city  re- 
publics, like  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  of  the  Italian  Middle  Ages, 
every  citizen  felt  that  he  counted  for 
something,  and  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  community  were  his  own.  When 
a  riot  occurred  half  the  citizens  might 
swarm  out  into  the  streets.  When  a 
battle  was  fought  the  slaughter  of  a 
thousand  men  might  mean  ruin  or  the 
loss  of  independence.  The  indivi- 
dual associated  himself  heartily  with 
all  that  befell  the  State,  and  could 
perceive  the  results  of  his  own  per- 
sonal effort.  Now,  in  a  vast  popula- 
tion like  ours,  the  individual  feels 
swallowed  up  and  obliterated,  so  that 
his  own  action  seems  too  small  a  unit 
in  the  sum  of  national  action  to  be 
worth  regarding.  It  is  like  the  differ- 
ence between  giving  a  vote  in  a 
representative  assembly,  where  you 
are  one  of  670,  or  perhaps  of  only 
356  persons,  and  giving  a  vote  at  a 
general  election,  where  you  are  one 
of  six  millions.  Another  difficulty 
springs  from  the  peaceful  life  which 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  for- 
tunately now  able  to  lead.  There  is 
nothing  romantic  about  the  methods 
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in  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
show  our  devotion  to  the  State.  The 
citizen  of  Sparta,  or  the  peasant  of 
Schwytz,  who  went  out  to  repel  the 
invader,  went  under  circumstances 
which  touched  his  imagination  and 
raised  his  emotion  to  the  highest 
point.  In  the  days  when  the  safety  of 
England  was  threatened,  the  achieve- 
ments of  Drake  at  sea,  the  chivalric 
gallantry  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney  at 
Zutphen,  struck  a  chord  which 
vibrated  in  every  English  heart.  To 
us,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  be 
worth  regarding,  such  a  stimulus  is 
seldom  applied.  What  can  be  less 
romantic,  and  to  the  outward  eye 
and  ordinary  apprehension  less  in- 
spiring than  the  methods  of  our  elec- 
tions— meetings  of  committees  and 
selections  of  candidates;  platform 
harangues,  and  huntings  up  of  careless 
voters,  and  marking  crosses  on  bits 
of  paper  in  hideous  polling  booths, 
with  sawdust-sprinkled  floors  ?  Even 
the  civic  strife  in  Parliaments  and 
County  Councils,  exciting  as  it  often 
is,  wants  the  elements  which  still 
dazzle  imagination  from  the  conflicts 
of  fleets  and  armies  of  the  past.  The 
third  difficulty  springs  from  the  ex- 
tent to  which  party  spirit  tends  to 
overlay,  if  not  to  supersede,  national 
spirit  in  those  self-governing  countries 
whose  politics  are  worked  by  parties. 
To  the  ordinary  citizen,  participation 
in  the  government  of  his  country 
appears  in  the  form  of  giving  a  vote. 
His  vote  must  be  given  for  a  party 
candidate;  his  efforts  must  be 
'directed  to  carrying  his  party  ticket. 
Each  party  necessarily  identifies  its 
programme  and  its  leaders  with  the 
welfare  of  the  State  ;  each  seeks  to 
represent  its  opponents  as  enemies, 
even  if  it  may  charitably  admit  them 
to  be  rather  ignorant  than  malevolent, 
still,  nevertheless,  enemies  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State.  As 
a  rule  the  men  who  care  most  about 
public  affairs  are  the  most  active  and 


earnest  party  men  :  and  thus  the  idea 
of  devotion  to  the  whole  community, 
and  to  a  national  ideal,  higher  and 
more  enduring  than  any  which  party 
can  present,  is  apt  to  be  obscured 
and  lorgotten.  We  all  admit  in 
words  that  party  and  its  organization 
are  only  means  by  which  to  secure 
good  government,  but,  as  usually 
happens,  the  means  so  much  absorb 
our  energies  that  the  end  is  apt  to 
slip  altogether  from  our  view.  These 
obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  civic 
duty  are  all  obvious,  so  obvious  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  repeat  them  to 
you  were  it  not  the  case  that  some 
truths,  just  because  they  have  passed 
into  truisms,  have  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  truths.  They  are  obstacles  which 
will  not  disappear  as  time  goes  on, 
and  party  organization  becomes  more 
perfect.  All  we  can  do  is  to  exhort 
ourselves  and  one  another  to  feel  the 
growing  greatness  of  the  interests 
committed  to  our  charge,  and  to  rem- 
ember that  civic  virtue  is  not  the  less 
virtue  because  she  appears  to-day  in 
sober  gray,  and  no  longer  in  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  military  hero- 
ism. Even  at  Trafalgar  there  was 
many  a  powder-monkey  running  to 
and  fro  between  decks  who  saw  noth- 
ing and  knew  little  of  the  progress  of 
the  fight,  but  whose  soul  had  been 
stirred  by  the  signal  of  the  morning. 

' '  You  may  ask  me  in  what  the 
habits  of  civic  duty  consist  which  the 
schoolmaster  may  seek  to  form  in  his 
pupils  and  by  what  methods  he  is  to 
form  them.  The  habits  are,  I  think, 
these  three — To  strive  to  know  what 
is -best  for  one's  country  as  a  whole. 
To  place  one's  country's  interest, 
when  one  knows  it,  above  party  feel- 
ing, or  class  feeling,  or  any  other 
sectional  passion  or  motive.  To  be 
willing  to  take  trouble,  personal  and 
even  tedious  trouble,  for  the  well- 
governing  of  every  public  community 
one  belongs  to,  be  it  a  township  or 
parish,  a  ward  or  a  city,  or  the  nation 
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as  a  whole.  And  the  methods  of 
forming  these  habits  are  two,  methods 
which  of  course  cannot  in  practice  be 
distinguished  but  must  go  hand  in 
hand — the  giving  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  institutions  of  the  country 


— knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  the 
young  citizen  to  comprehend  their 
working — and  the  inspiring  of  a 
love  for  the  nation,  an  appreciation 
of  all  that  makes  its  true  greatness,  a 
desire  to  join  in  serving  it." 


HOW    TEACHERS    ARE     TRAINED     IN    THE     PROVINCE    OF 
ONTARIO,    CANADA. 


BEFORE  a  candidate  forateacher's 
certificate  can  be  admitted  to  a 
training  school   of  any  grade  in   the 
Province  of  Ontario,  he  must  have 
passed  what  is  called  the  non- profes- 
sional    or    academical    exammation 
prescribed  by  the   Education  Depart- 
ment.    This  examination  varies  with 
the  grade  of  certificate  for  which  the 
candidate    is    an     applicant.       The 
papers  on  which   the  examination  is 
based  are  prepared   by  a  committee 
of  experienced  teachers  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  candidates.     They  are 
despatched  from  the  chief  offices  of 
the    department    under   seal   to  the 
Public    School    Inspectors     of     the 
Province  or  others  appointed  by  the 
Department  to  preside  at  the  examin- 
ation and  submitted  to  the  candidates 
under  very  stringent  regulations  as  to 
copying,  prompting,    etc.      The   an- 
swers are  returned  under  seal  to  the 
Department  and  then  submitted  to  a 
committee   of   experienced  teachers. 
This  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
Department  from  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  who  hold  either  a 
degree  from  a  provincial  University 
or  the  highest  class  of  certificate  ob- 
tainable  by  a  public  school  teacher. 
Although  the  examination  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Education 
it  is   practically   an    examination    of 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession 
by  members  of  the  profession  of  the 
highest  standing  and  the  widest  experi- 
ence. 


In  order  to  guard  against  even  a 
suspicion  that  a  teacher,  who  may  be 
an  examiner  of  his  own  pupil,  should 
abuse  his  trust,  a  number  is  assigned 
to  each  candidate  at  the  time  of  his 
examination  and  this  number,  (not 
the  candidate's  name)  appears  on  the 
examination  papers.  Any  candidate 
who  takes  any  means  of  making  him- 
self known  to  an  examiner  is  disquali- 
fied, and  the  Department  has  the 
power  of  cancelling  the  certificate  of 
any  examiner  who  has  been  known 
to  dishonestly  advance  the  interests 
of  any  candidate.  In  the  same  way 
the  inspectors  or  other  persons  who 
preside  at  the  examination  and  give 
out  the  papers  are  liable  to  lose  their 
standing  if  convicted  of  improper 
practices.  When  the  papers  are  read, 
the  examiners  report  the  results  to  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  on  their 
report  non  professional  certificates  of 
three  grades  are  issued,  viz  :  primary, 
junior  and  senior,  these  being  the  ac- 
ademical basis  of  third,  second  and 
first  class  certificates  afterwards  issued 
when  the  training  school  course  is  com- 
pleted. 

Training  schools  are  of  three  grades 
corresponding  to  the  three  classes  of 
academical  certificates,  viz  :  County 
Model  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and 
the  Provincial  School  of  Pedagogy.* 

*There  is  a  training  course  for  Kinder- 
garden  teachers,  extending  over  two  years, 
but  an  account  of  it  is  omitted  for  want  of 
space. 
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COUNTY    MODEL    SCHOOLS. 

County  Model  Schools  for  the 
training  of  third-class  teachers  are 
established  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  a 
board  of  examiners  in  each  inspectoral 
division.  They  now  number  sixty- 
one.  The  school  usually  selected  for 
this  purpose  is  the  largest  public 
school  most  conveniently  situated  in 
the  district.  In  some  counties  there 
is  one  Model  School,  in  the  larger 
counties  there  may  be  two  or  even 
three.  The  plan  assumes  that  there 
should  be  a  County  Model  School  in 
every  district  containing  a  hundred 
public  schools.  No  Model  School, 
however,  can  be  recognized  by  the 
Education  Department  as  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  training  third-class 
teachers  unless : — 

(i).  The  Principal  holds  a  first-class 
provincial  certificate  and  has  had  at 
least  three  years'  experience  as  a 
public  school  teacher. 

(2).  Unless  the  school  is  provided 
with  three  assistants,  each  holding  at 
lea^t  a  second-class  provincial  certifi- 
cate. 

{3).  Unless  the  school  is  properly 
equipped  with  maps,  globes,  black- 
boards and  other  necessary  equip- 
ments of  a  fir^t-class  school. 

(4).  Unless  a  room  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  in  training  is 
provided  in  addition  to  the  accom- 
modation required  for  ordinary  public 
school  purposes. 

(5)  Unless  the  Principal  of  the 
school  is  relieved  of  all  public  school 
duties,  except  management,  during 
the  Model  School  term. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  training 
at  each  school  rarely  exceeds  twenty- 
five  ;  the  average  last  year  was  nearer 
twenty.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  exact- 
ed of  every  candidate  as  an  examina- 
tion fee.  The  course  begins  on  the 
I  St  September  and  closes  at  the 
Christmas  vacation.      No    candidate 


is  admitted  who  will  not  be  eighteen 
years  of  age  before  the  close  of  the 
Model  School  term. 

During  the  term  the  Principal  of 
the  school  delivers  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  school  organization  and 
management  based  on  "  Baldwin's 
Art  of  School  Management,''  and  also 
explains  to  the  teachers  in  training  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  to  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  first  four  Forms  of  the 
public  school.  With  the  aid  of  his 
assistants  he  illustrates  in  the  various 
class  rooms  of  the  school  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 
When  the  teachers  in  training  have 
been  in  attendance  four  or  five  weeks 
they  are  permitted  to  teach  small 
classes  in  the  presence  of  the  Princi- 
pal. These  test  lessons  are  made  the 
basis  of  criticism  and  discussion  by 
the  Principal  and  the  other  members 
of  the  training  class,  and  thus,  partly 
by  lectures,  partly  by  illustrative  les- 
sons and  partly  by  practical  teaching 
for  a  period  of  four  months  the  young 
teacher  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  profession  which  he  proposes 
to  enter. 

Although  it  is  assumed  that  the 
teachers  in  training  have  completed 
their  academical  course  before  enter- 
ing the  County  Model  School,  the 
Principal  is  not  debarred  from  sub- 
mitting such  tests  of  scholarship  in 
the  various  subjects  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme as  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary for  training  purposes.  Without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  there  could  be  no  efficient 
teaching.  The  Model  School  course 
is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
review  of  the  academical  course  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  know- 
ledge which  that  course  supplied  logi- 
cally to  an  ordinary  class  of  pupils. 

Besides  the  course  of  instruction 
above  referred  to,  teachers  in  training 
receive  lectures  on  hygiene  with 
special   relation   to   temperance    and 
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the  sanitation  of  school- rooms.  Their 
a  tention  is  also  called  to  the  school 
law  and  regulations,  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  teachers  and  pupils.  Special 
instruction  is  given  in  Music,  Drill 
and  Calisthenics. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  an  examin- 
ation is  held  by  a  board  of  examiners 
composed  of  the  inspectors  for  the 
county  and  two  other  teachers  holding 
first-class  certificates  of  qualification. 
This  examination  is  conducted  on 
papers  prepared  under  the  authority 
of  the  Education  Department.  In 
estimating  the  standing  of  candidates 
at  the  final  examination,  the  examin- 
ers are  governed  by  three  considera- 
tions : 

(i).  The  report  of  the  Principal  of 
the  County  Model  School  on  the 
work  of  each  candidate  during  the 
term. 

(2).  The  attainments  of  each  can- 
didate with  respect  to  his  knowledge 
of  school  organization  and  methods 
ot  instruction  based  upon  the  written 
examination  on  papers  above  referred 
to. 

(3).  His  ability  to  teach  by  a  prac- 
tical test  with  a  class  of  pupils  in  the 
presence  of  the  examiners. 

The  candidates  who  pass  the  exam- 
ination are  reported  to  the  Education 
Department,  and  are  then  awarded 
third-class  certificates.  These  certifi- 
<:ates  authorize  them  to  teach  in  any 
part  of  the  Province  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Each  County  Model  School  receives 
a  grant  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  $150.00  a  year,  and  an  equal 
sum  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
in  which  it  is  situated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  course  of 
training  for  such  a  brief  period  as  four 
months  is  of  comparatively  little 
value.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  case.  Those 
who  attend  the  training  course  at  the 
County  Model  School  are  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  just  enter- 


ing upon  a  professional  career.  They 
are  brought  into  contact  with  a  Princi- 
pal and  a  staff  of  well  accredited  at- 
tainments. They  are  under  the  eye 
of  the  inspector  and  other  school 
authorities,  and  being  relieved  from 
the  drudgery  of  academical  work,  their 
minds  are  free  to  receive  a  new  form 
of  instruction  which  they  now  feel  to 
be  indispensable  to  their  future  profes- 
sional success.  The  frivolity  of  the 
student  is  exchanged  for  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  the  teacher.  They 
feel  they  are  no  longer  boys  and  girls, 
but  men  and  women,  about  to 
assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  active 
hfe,  and  although  it  is  not  assumed 
that  the  County  Model  School  does 
all  in  the  way  of  training  that  could 
be  desired,  an  experience  of  seventeen 
years  in  Ontario  has  shown  that  as  a 
means  of  rejecting  persons  at  the 
very  threshold  of  a  profession  who 
are  evidently  not  adapted  to  be  teach- 
ers, and  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  young  teacher  to  the 
elements  of  didactics  and  giving  him 
a  professional  inspiration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  no  better  system 
has  yet  been  found.  Until  boards  of 
trustees  are  prepared  to  pay  larger 
salaries  than  they  now  pay,  there 
must  be  some  relation  between  the 
demands  made  upon  the  teacher  on 
entering  the  profession  and  the  re- 
muneration which  he  afterwards  re- 
ceives. At  all  events  it  is  the  settled 
educational  opinion  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  that  the  teacher  trained  in 
the  County  Model  School  is  far  in 
advance  of  his  predecessor  who  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  fresh  from  the 
school-room  without  such  preliminary 
training. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Ontario  are 
two  in  number,  and  were  originally 
established  with  a  view  to  give  acade- 
mical as  well  as  professional  training. 
They  are  now  confined  exclusively  to 
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the  training  of  teachers  who  are  can- 
didates for  second  class  certificates. 
They  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  are  man- 
ned with  a  competent  staff  of  teachers 
holding  first-class  certificates  of  quali- 
fication. Each  has  a  practice  school, 
or  model  school,  with  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pupils. 

The  Normal  School  term  for  the 
training  of  pupils  consists  of  about 
five  months.  Candidates  are  admit- 
ted' only  upon  evidence  that  they 
have  taught  successfully  at  least  one 
year  and  that  they  are  the  holders  of 
the  necessary  academical  certificate 
of  qualification.  Before  being  enrol- 
led they  are,  however,  required  to  pass 
a  preliminary  examination  upon  the 
first  seven  lectures  of  "  Hopkin's  Out- 
line Study  of  Man,"  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  of  "  Quick's  Educational 
Reformers,"  and  the  first  five  lectures 
of  "  Fitch  on  Teaching."  The  object 
of  this  preliminary  examination  is  to 
induce  habits  ofthoughtful  reading  on 
the  part  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  second-class  teachers.  Should 
it  appear  that  they  have  not  read 
this  course  they  are  refused  admis- 
sion. 

The  course  of  professional  training 
is  of  a  higher  grade  although  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  course  in  the  County 
Model  School,  with  the  addition  of 
lectures  in  psychology  and  the  study 
of  the  most  modern  authorities  in 
methods  of  instruction  and  profes- 
sional literature  generally.  They  are 
subjected  to  similar  tests  on  the  theory 
of  education  and  in  practical  teaching, 
and  their  final  examination  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  Education  Department 
through  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  these  examin- 
ers being  usually  public  school  in- 
spectors. Their  standing  depends 
upon  the  report  of  the  Principal  and 
his  staff,  their  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  history  of  education  and  a  prac- 
tical test   of  actual  teaching    in  the 


presence  of  the  examiners  in  the  prac- 
tice school.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  pass  this  examination  satisfac- 
torily a  second  class  certificate  is 
awarded.  This  certificate  is  valid 
during  good  behavior  and  the  only 
fee  chargeable  is  an  examination  fee  of 
$5. 

The  provincial  normal  schools  of 
Ontario  are  in  no  sense  different  from 
the  ordinary  normal  school  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  in  Ontario 
the  whole  course  is  purely  professional. 
A  longer  course  would  no  doubt  be 
better.  It  is  felt  on  all  hands  that 
the  time  is  too  short  for  the  proper 
assimilation  of  the  many  lectures 
which  the  Principal  and  his  staff  are 
required  to  give,  and  particularly  for 
giving  that  careful  consideration  to 
the  development  of  lessons  in  the 
practice  school  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. At  an  early  date  it  is  hoped 
that  the  normal  school  course  may  be 
extended  to  one  year  and  be  still 
maintained  as  at  present  on  purely 
professional  lines. 

THE    ONTARIO    SCHOOL    OF   PEDAGOGY. 

When  the  academic  work  of  the 
normal  schools  was  abolished  the 
Education  Department  had  to  look  to 
the  high  schools  of  the  Province  for 
the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  now  numbering  over 
8,000.  In  order  that  this  work  might 
be  well  done,  and  that  the  future 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  might 
form  correct  habits  of  study,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  their  teachers.  Provision  had 
already  been  made  for  the  training  of 
second  and  third-class  teachers,  but 
as  yet  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  adequate  training  of  first  class 
teachers  or  for  the  training  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  high  schools. 
To  meet  this  want  the  Ontario  School 
of  Pedagogv  was  established. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to 
this  school  are,   (i),  either  a  degree 
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from  a  university  in  Canada  or  some 
other  part  of  the  British  possessions, 
or  (2),  the  standing  of  an  undergradu- 
ate in  Arts  of  the  3rd  year  in  the 
Provincial  University  or  its  equivalent 
in  any  other  university,  or  (3),  the 
non-professional  standing  required  of 
the  first  class  public  school  teachers. 
In  addition  to  this,  candidates  must 
have  completed  their  21st  year  before 
or  during  the  term.  In  the  case  of 
candidates  who  pass  successfully  the 
required  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  an  interim  certificate  is 
awarded  qualifying  them  to  teach  as 
an  assistant  in  a  high  school  for  six 
months.  If  on  examination  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  is  found  they  have 
taught  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  they  are  then 
allowed  a  permanent  certificate  as  an 
assistant  high  school  teacher.  Those 
holding  a  degree  in  Arts,  after  serving 
satisfactorily  as  an  assistant  for  two 
years  are  allowed  the  standing  of 
principal. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  is  located 
in  Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  Pro- 
vince. Hitherto  there  have  been  two 
courses  in  the  year ;  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  the  course  a  full  year. 
The  school  is  conducted  under  the 
regulation  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Its  Principal,  who  is  a  lecturer 
in  psychology,  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,000.  His  staff  consists  of  lecturers 
in  school  organization,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  classical  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics  and 
science,  English  and  physics.  For 
those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves 
specially  for  teaching  commercial 
classes  a  course  of  instruction  in  pen- 
manship and  stenography  is  prescrib- 
ed. Lectures  are  also  given  in  phy- 
siology and  sanitary  science  and  prac- 
tice in  music,  drill  and  caHsthenics. 

And  here  it  might  be  observed,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  schools,  there 
is  a  gradation  of  the  professional 
work  from  what  was  quite  elementary 


in  the  model  school  to  what  is  suffici- 
ently advanced  to  be  adapted  to  the 
attainments  and  capacities  of  Univer- 
sity graduates  of  three  years'  standing 
in  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  an  exam- 
ination is  conducted,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  training  schools,  on 
papers  prepared  by  experienced  teach- 
ers under  the  authority  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  on  the  result  of 
this  examination,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  Principal  and  his  staff, 
the  certificate  desired  is  given  or  re- 
fused- It  has  already  happened  on 
many  occasion's  that  a  graduate  of  a 
university  is  found  unable  to  attain 
to  the  professional  standard  required 
by  the  Education  Department. 

The  certificate  awarded  is,  like  the 
certificate  granted  in  similar  cases  in 
the  German  Seminar,  merely  an  in- 
terim certificate.  It  is  not  until  the 
holder  of  such  certificate  has  taught 
six  months  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  that  he  obtains  a  per- 
manent license.  The  School  of  Ped- 
agogy is  sustained  entirely  out  of  pro- 
vincial funds.  Candidates,  however, 
pay  an  examination  fee  of  $10. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
shows  the  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  system 
of  professional  training  in  conjunction 
with  the  state-aided  system  of  educa- 
tion. By  means  of  existing  public 
schools,  and  with  a  grant  in  all  of  less 
than  $20,000  over  i.ooo  teachers  of 
the  lowest  grade,  unfortunately  the 
majority  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  receive  a  reasonably 
thorough  drill  in  the  elements  of 
pedagogics. 

The  next  grade  having  been  edu- 
cated academically  in  the  high  schools, 
and  having  passed  through  the  county 
model  school,  and  having,  moreover, 
obtained  a  year's  actual  experience  in 
teaching,  go  to  a  normal  school. 
These  number  annually,  about   400. 
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Then  comes  the  class  who  have  a 
university  education  ;  many  of  these 
had  been  previously  trained  at  a 
county  model  school  and  a  normal 
school,  but  they  have  still  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 
These  number  over  loo  annually. 

The  professional  imprimatur  is 
essential  for  all,  irrespective  of  their 
literary  attainments.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  safely  assumed  : — 

(i)  That  the  settled  policy  of  the 
educational  authorities  is  that  every 
teacher  engaged  in  any  class  of 
schools  receiving  public  aid,  must 
submit  to  professional  training. 

(2)  That  mere  academic  attainments 
are   not  considered    sufficient  quali- 


fications     for    the      teaching       pro- 
fession. 

(3)  That  the  true  examiner  of  the 
teacher  is  the  man  who  has  had  pro- 
fessional experience  as  a  teacher  him- 
self. 

(4)  That  to  secure  necessary  uni- 
formity in  standards  and  an  economic 
gradation  of  certificates  and  examina- 
tions a  reasonable  amount  of  centra- 
lization is  necessary. 

(5)  That  the  separation  of  the 
academical  and  professional  training 
of  teachers  is  possible,  without  injury 
to  either  course  of  study. 

Geo.  W.  Ross. 
Minister  of  Education,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL  CRAMMING    CONDEMNED. 


BY    REV.   DR.  TALMAGE. 


FOR  July  30  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage 
took  for  his  theme  ''  Children's 
Rights,"  and  for  his  text,  Judges  xi : 
36  ;  "  My  father,  if  thou  has  opened 
thy  mouth  unto  the  lord,  do  to  me 
according  to  that  which  hath  proceed- 
ed out  of  thy  mouth." 

Jephthah  was  a  freebooter.  Early 
turned  out  from  a  home  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  cared  for,  he  con- 
sorted with  rough  men,  and  went 
forth  to  earn  his  living  as  best  he 
could.  In  those  times  it  was  consid- 
ered right  for  a  man  to  go  out  on  in- 
dependent military  expeditions. 
Jephthah  was  a  good  man  according 
to  the  light  of  his  dark  age,  but 
through  a  wandering  and  predatory 
life  he  became  reckless  and  precipit- 
ate. The  grace  of  God  changes  a 
man's  heart,  but  never  reverses  his 
natural  temperament. 

The  Isrealites  wanted  the  Ammon- 
ites driven  out  of  their  country,  so 
they  sent  a  delegation  to  Jephthah, 


asking  him  to  become  commander-in 
chief  of  all  the  forces.  He  might 
have  said,  "  You  drove  me  out  when 
you  had  no  use  for  me,  and  now  you 
are  in  trouble  you  want  me  back," 
but  he  did  not  say  that.  He  takes 
command  of  the  army,  sends  mess- 
ages to  the  Ammonites,  to  tell  them 
to  vacate  the  country,  and,  getting  no 
favourable  response,  marshals  his 
troops  for  battle. 

Before  going  out  to  the  war  Jeph- 
thah makes  a  very  solemn  vow,  that 
if  the  Lord  will  give  him  the  victory, 
then,  on  his  return  home,  whatsoever 
first  comes  out  of  his  doorway  he  will 
offer  in  sacrifice  as  a  burnt  offering. 
The  battle  opened.  It  was  no  skir- 
mishing on  the  edges  of  danger,  no 
unlimbering  of  batteries  two  miles 
away,  but  the  hurling  of  men  on  the 
point  of  sword  and  spear  until  the 
ground  could  no  more  drink  the 
blood,  and  the  horses  reared  to  leap 
over  the  pile  of  bodies  of  the  slain. 
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In  those  old  times  opposing  forces 
would  fight  until  their  swords  were 
broken,  and  then  each  would  throttle 
his  man  until  they  both  fell,  teeth  to 
teeth,  grip  to  grip,  death  stare  to 
death  stare,  until  the  plain  was  one 
tumbled  mass  of  corpses,  from  which 
the  last  trace  of  manhood  had  been 
washed  out. 

Jephthah  wins  the  day.  Twenty 
cities  lay  captured  at  his  feet.  Sound 
the  victory  all  through  the  mountains 
of  Gilead.  Let  the  trumpets  call  up 
the  survivors.  Homeward  to  your 
wives  and  children.  Homeward  with 
your  glittering  treasures.  ,  Homeward 
to  have  the  applause  of  an  admiring 
nation.  Build  triumphal  arches. 
Swing  out  flags  all  over  Mizpeh. 
Open  up  your  doors  to  receive  the 
captured  treasures.  Through  every 
hall  spread  the  banquet.  Pile  up  the 
viands.  Fill  high  the  tankards.  The 
nation  is  redeemed,  the  invaders  are 
rooted,  and  the  national  honor  is 
vindicated. 

Huzza  for  Jephthah  the  conqueror  ! 
Jephthah,  seated  on  a  prancing  steed, 
advances  amid  acclaiming  multitudes, 
but  his  eye  is  not  on  the  excited 
populace. .  Remembering  that  he  had 
made  a  solemn  vow,  that  returning 
from  victorious  battle,  whatsoever 
first  came  out  of  the  doorway  of  his 
home,  that  should  be  sacrificed  as  a 
burnt  offering,  he  has  his  anxious  look 
upon  the  door.  I  wonder  what  spot- 
less lamb,  what  brace  of  doves  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  fires  of  the  burnt 
offering.  Oh  horrors !  Paleness  of 
death  blanches  his  cheek.  Despair 
seizes  his  heart.  His  daughter,  his 
only  child,  rushes  out  of  the  doorway 
to  throw  herself  in  her  father's  arms 
and  shower  upon  him  more  kisses 
than  were  wounds  on  his  breast  or 
dents  on  his  shield.  All  the  triumphal 
splendor  vanishes.  Holding  back  his 
child  from  his  heaving  breast,  and 
pushing  the  locks  back  from  the  fair 
brow,  and  looking  into  the   eyes  of 


inextinguishable  affection,  with  chok- 
ed utterance,  he  says,  "Would  God  I 
lay  stark  on  the  bloody  plain.  My 
daughter,  my  only  child,  joy  of  my 
home,  light  of  my  life,  thou  art  the 
sacrifice  !  " 

The  whole  matter  was  explained  to 
her.  This  was  no  whining,  hollow- 
hearted  girl  into  whose  eyes  the 
father  looked.  All  the  glory  of  sword 
and  shield  vanishes  in  the  presence  of 
the  valor  of  that  girl.  There  may 
have  been  a  tremor  of  the  lip  as  a 
roseleaf  trembles  in  the  sough  of  the 
south  wind  ;  there  may  have  been  the 
starting  of  a  tear  like  a  raindrop 
shaken  from  the  anther  of  a  water-lily  ; 
but  with  a  self-sacrifice  that  man  may 
not  reach,  and  only  woman's  heart 
can  compass,  she  surrenders  herself 
to  fire  and  to  death.  She  cries  out 
in  the  words  of  my  text,  "  My  lather, 
if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto 
the  Lord,  do  unto  me  whatsoever  hath 
proceeded  from  thy  mouth." 

She  bows  to  the  knife,  and  the 
blood,  which  so  often  at  the  father's 
voice  had  rushed  to  the  crimson  cheek, 
smokes  in  the  fires  of  the  burnt  ofter- 
ing.  No  one  can  tell  us  her  name. 
There  is  no  need  that  we  know  her 
name.  The  garlands  that  Mizpeh 
twisted  for  Jephthah  the  warrior  had 
gone  into  the  dust  :  but  all'  ages  are 
twisting  this  girl's  chaplet.  It  is  well 
that  her  name  came  not  to  us,  for  no 
one  can  wear  it.  They  may  take  the 
name  of  Deborah,  or  Abigail,  or  Miri- 
am, but  no  one  in  all  the  ages  can 
have  the  title  of  this  daughter  of  sac- 
rifice. 

Of  course  this  offering  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  Lord  ;  but  before  you 
hurl  your  denunciations  at  Jephthah's 
cruelty,  remember  that  in  olden  times, 
when  vows  were  made,  men  thought 
they  must  execute  them,  perform 
them,  whether  they  were  wicked  or 
good.  There  were  two  wrong  things 
about  Jephthah's  vow.  First  he  ought 
never  to  have  made  it.     Next  having 
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made  it,  it  were  belter  broken  than 
kept.  But  do  not  take  on  pretentious 
airs  and  say,  "  I  could  not  have  done 
as  Jephthah  did."  If  to-day  you  were 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  you  had  been  born  in  India,  you 
might  have  been  throwing  your  child- 
ren to  the  crocodiles.  It  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  naturally  any  better,  but 
because   we  have  more  gospel  light. 

Now,  I  make  very  practical  use  of 
this  question,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  was  a 
type  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  ten  thousand  children  of 
this  day.  There  are  parents  all  un- 
willingly bringing  to  bear  upon  their 
children  a  class  of  influences,  which 
will  as  certainly  ruin  them  as  knife 
and  torch  destroyed  Jephthah's 
daughter.  While  I  speak,  the  whole 
nation,  without  emotion  and  without 
shame  looks  upon  the  stupendous 
sacrifice. 

In  the  first  place,  I  remark  that 
much  of  the  system  of  education  in 
our  day  is  a  system  of  sacrifice.  When 
children  spend  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day  in  school,  and  then  must  spend 
two  or  three  hours  in  preparation  for 
school  the  next  day,  will  you  tell  me 
how  much  time  they  will  have  for  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air,  and  the  obtaining 
of  that  exuberance  which  is  necessary 
for  the  duties  of  coming  life  ? 

No  one  can  feel  more  thankful 
than  I  do  for  the  advancement  of 
common  school  education.  The 
printing  of  books  appropriate  for 
schools,  the  multiplication  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools,  which  provide  for  our 
children  teachers  of  largest  calibre, 
are  themes  on  which  every  philanthro- 
pist ought  to  be  congratulated.  But 
this  herding  of  great  multitudes  of 
children  in  ill-ventilated  school-rooms, 
and  poorly  equipped  halls  of  instruc- 
tion is  making  many  of  the  places  of 
knowledge  in  this  country  a  huge 
holocaust. 


Politics  in  many  of  the  cities  get 
into  educational  affairs,  and  while  the 
two  political  parties  are  scrambling  for 
the  honors,  Jephthah's  daughter  per- 
ishes. It  is  so  much  so  that  there  are 
many  schools  in  the  country  to-day 
which  are  preparing  tens  of  thousands 
of  invalid  men  and  women  for  the 
future ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  by 
the  time  the  child's  education  is  fin- 
ished the  child  is  finished  !  In  many 
places,  in  many  cities  of  the  country, 
there  are  large  appropriations  for  every 
thing  else,  and  cheerful  appropriations ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  is  to  be 
made  for  the  educational  or  moral  in- 
terests of  the  city,  we  are  struck 
through  with  an  economy  that  is  well- 
nigh  the  death  of  us. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  mention 
what  I  might  call  the  cramming  system 
of  the  common  schools  and  many  of 
the  academies  ;  children  of  delicate 
brain  compelled  to  tasks  that  might 
appal  a  mature  intellect ;  children 
going  down  to  school  with  a  strap 
of  books  half  as  high  as  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  in  some  of  the  cities  parents 
do  not  allow  their  children  to  graduate, 
for  the  simple  reason,  they  say,  "  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  children's 
health  to  be  destroyed  in  order  that 
they  may  gather  the  honors  of  an  in- 
stitution." Tens  of  thousands  of 
children  educated  into  imbecility ; 
so,  connected  with  many  such 
literary  establishments,  there  ought 
to  be  asylums  for  the  wrecked. 
It  is  push  and  crowd,  and  cram,  and 
stuff,  and  jam,  until  the  child's  intel- 
lect is  bewildered,  and  the  memory  is 
wrecked,  and  the  health  is  gone. 
There  are  children  turned  out  from 
the  school  who  once  were  full  of 
romping  and  laughter,  and  had  cheeks 
crimson  with  health,  who  are  now 
turned  out  in  the  afternoon  paled- 
faced,  irritated,  asthmatic,  old  before 
their  time.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
sights  on  earth,  an  old-manish  boy, 
or  an  old-womanish  ijirl. 
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Girls  ten  years  of  age  studying 
algebra !  Boys  twelve  years  of  age 
raking  their  brain  over  trigonometry  ! 
Children  unacquainted  with  their 
mother  tongue  crying  over  their  Latin, 
French,  and  German  lessons !  All 
the  vivacity  of  their  nature  beaten  out 
of  them  by  the  heavy  beetle  of  a  Greek 
lexicon  !  A.nd  you  doctor  them  for 
this,  and  you  give  them  a  little  medi- 
cine for  that,  and  you  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  them.  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  matter  with  them.  They 
are  finishing  their  education. 

In  my  parish  in  Philadelphia  a  lit- 
tle child  was  so  pushed  at  school  that 
she  was  thrown  into  a  fever,  and  in 
her  dying  dehrium,  all  night  long,  she 
was  trying  to  recite  the  multiplication 
table.  In  my  boyhood  I  remember 
that  in  our  class  at  school  there  was 
one  lad  who  knew  more  than  all  of 
us  put  together.  If  we  were  fast  in 
our  arithmetic,  he  extricated  us.  When 
we  stood  up  for  the  spelling  class  he 
was  almost  always  the  head  of  the 
class.  Visitors  came  to  his  father's 
house,  and  he  was  almost  always 
brought  in  as  a  prodigy.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  an  idiot.  He 
lived  ten  years  an  idiot,  and  died  an 
idiot,  not  knowing  his  right  hand 
from  his  left,  or  day  from  night.  The 
parents  and  the  teachers  made  him 
an  idiot. 

You  may  flatter  your  pride  by 
forcing  your  children  to  know  more 
than  any  other  children,  but  you  are 
making  a  sacrifice  of  that  child,  if  by 
the  additions  to  its  intelligence  you 
are  making  a  subtraction  from  its 
tuture.  The  child  will  go  away  from 
such  maltreatment  with  no  exuberance 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  Such  child- 
ren may  get  along  very  well  while  you 
take  care  of  them,  but  when  you  are 
old  or  dead,  alas  !  for  them,  if, 
through  the  wrong  system  ot  educa- 
tion which  you  adopted,  they  have  no 
swarthiness  or  force  of  character  to 
take  care  of  themselves.     Be  careful 


how  you  make  the  child's  head  ache 
or  its  heart  flutter.  I  hear  a  great  deal 
about  black  men's  rights,  and  China- 
men's rights,  and  Indian's  rights,  and 
women's  rights.  Would  God  that 
somebody  would  rise  to  plead  tor 
children's  rights.  The  Carthagenians 
used  to  sacrifice  their  children  by 
putting  them  in  the  arms  of  an  idol 
which  thrust  forth  its  hand.  The 
child  was  put  into  the  arms  of  the 
idol,  and  no  sooner  touched  the  arms 
than  it  diopped  into  the  fire.  But  it 
was  the  art  of  the  mothers  to  keep 
the  children  smiling  and  laughing 
until  the  moment  they  died.  There 
may  be  a  fascination  and  a  hilarity 
about  the  styles  of  education  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  but  it  is  only  laughter 
at  the  moment  of  sacrifice.  Would 
God  there  were  only  one  Jephthah's 
daughter. 

Again,  there  are  many  parents  who 
are  sacrificing  their  children  with 
wrong  systems  of  discipline — too  great 
rigor  or  too  great  leniency.  There 
are  children  in  families  who  rule  the 
household.  They  come  to  be  the 
authority.  The  high  chair  in  which 
the  infant  sits  is  the  throne,  and 'the 
rattle  is  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  child- 
ren makeup  the  parliament  wherefath- 
er  and  mother  have  no  vote  !  Such 
children  come   up  to   be  miscreants. 

There  is  no  chance  in  this  world 
for  a  child  that  has  never  learned  to 
mind.  Such  people  become  the 
botheration  of  the  Church  of  God,  and 
the  pest  of  the  world.  Children  that 
do  not  learn  to  obey  human  authority 
are  unwilling  to  learn  to  obey  divine 
authority.  Children  will  not  respect 
parents  whose  authority  they  do  not 
respect.  Who  are  these  young  men 
that  swagger  through  the  street,  with 
their  thumbs  in  their  vest,  talking 
about  their  father  as  "the  old  man," 
"  the  governor,"  "the  squire,"  "the 
old  chap,"  or  their  mother  as  "  the 
old  woman  ?  "  They  are  those  who 
in  vouth,  in  childhood  never  learned 
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to  respect  authority.  Eli  having 
learned  that  his  sons  had  died  in  their 
wickedness,  fell  over  backward  and 
broke  his  neck,  and  died.  Well  he 
might.  What  is  life  to  a  father  whose  i 
sons  are  debauched  ?  The  dust  of 
the  valley  is  pleasant  to  his  taste,  and 
the  driving  rains  that  drip  through 
the  roof  of  the  sepulchre  are  sweeter 
than  the  wines  of  Helbon. 

You  cannot  scold  or  pound  your 
children  into  nobility  of  character. 
The  bloom  of  a  child's  heart  can 
never  be  seen  under  a  cold  drizzle. 
Above  all,  avoid  fretting  and  scolding 
in  the  household.  Better  than  ten 
years  of  fretting  at  your  children  is 
one  good,  round,  old  fashioned  appli- 
cation of  the  slipper  !     The  minister 


of  the  Gospel  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  he  whipped  his  child 
to  death  because  he  would  not  say  his 
prayers,  will  never  come  to  canoniza- 
tion. The  arithmetics  cannot  cal- 
culate how  many  thousands  of  child- 
ren have  been  ruined  forever  either 
through  too  great  rigor  or  too  great 
leniency.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  filled  with  the  groan  of  the  sacri- 
ficed. In  this  important  matter,  seek 
divine  direction,  O  father,  O  mother* 
Some  one  asked  the  mother  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  if  she  was 
not  proud  to  have  three  such  eminent 
sons,  and  all  of  them  so  good.  "No," 
she  said,  "  it  is  nothing  to  be  proud 
of,  but  something  for  which  to  be  very 
grateful." 


LEGAL     RIGHTS     AND     DUTIES     OF      TEACHERS,      PARENTS 

AND  PUPILS. 


BY  A.  J.   FALKNOR. 


WHAT  is  the  limit  of  the  teacher's 
authority?  Does  his  jurisdic- 
tion extend  beyond  the  immediate 
school  grounds  ?  The  rule,  that  when 
the  parents'  authority  is  resumed  the 
teacher's  ceases,  is  true  only  with 
exceptions.  And,  again,  the  line  that 
marks  the  boundary  of  their  respec- 
tive authorities  is  often  like  the  line 
that  marks  the  beginning  of  day  and 
ending  of  night — shadowy. 

This  question  of  jurisdiction  has 
come  frequently  before  the  courts, 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  decisions 
discloses  no  conflict  in  the  findings  of 
the  various  courts.  A  reasonable 
construction  of  the  decisions  would 
seem  to  support  the  general  rule,  that 
whenever  a  pupil  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence out  of  school  which  directly 
affects  the  government  and  welfare  of 
the  school,  the  pupil  is  liable  to  rea- 
sonable punishment  from  the  teacher. 


In  1885  this  principle  was  enuncia- 
ted by  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri. 
Several  boys  on  their  way  home  quar- 
relled, used  profane  language  and 
fought.  On  the  following  day  the 
boys  were  whipped  by  the  teacher, 
who  in  turn  was  arrested  for  assault 
and  battery.  The  supreme  court  in 
deciding  the  case  used  the  following 
language  :  "  If  the  effect  of  acts  done 
out  of  the  school  room,  while  the 
pupils  are  returning  to  their  homes 
and  before  parental  control  is  resum- 
ed, reach  within  the  school  room  and 
are  detrimental  to  good  order  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  school,  no 
good  reason  is  perceived  why  such 
acts  may  not  be  forbidden  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  who  commit 
them."  It  would  seem  from  this 
decision  that  when  parental  authority 
is  once  resumed,  no  act  of  the  puoil 
falls  within  the  teacher's  jurisdiction, 
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until  he  leaves  home  the  following 
day  for  school ;  but  a  case  reported 
in  32  Vt.,  114,  is  much  broader  in  its 
application  of  this  principle.  In  the 
Vermont  case,  A.  B.  Seaver  was 
teacher  of  a  district  school  near  Bur- 
lington. Peter  Lander,  an  eleven- 
year-old  boy,  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  school 
had  closed  and  after  the  boy  Lander 
had  been  home,  Seaver  met  him  in 
company  with  some  other  pupils  of 
his  school  driving  a  cow.  As  Lander 
passed  Seaver  he  called  him  "  Old 
Jack  Seaver."  The  next  morning 
young  Lander  received  a  thrashing 
with  a  small  rawhide  for  this  insolent 
language.  The  court  in  giving  its 
decision  on  these  facts  said  :  "  When 
the  child  has  returned  home  or  to  his 
parents'  control,  then  the  parental 
authority  is  resumed  and  the  control 
of  the  teacher  ceases,  and  then  for  all 
ordinary  acts  of  behavior,  the  parent 
alone  has  the  right  to  punish ;  but 
where  the  offence  has  a  direct  and 
immediate  tendency  to  injure  the 
school,  as  in  this  case,  when  done  in 
the  presence  of  other  pupils  and  ot 
the  master  and  with  a  design  to  insult 
him,  we  think  he  has  the  right  to 
punish  the  pupil  for  such  acts  if  he 
comes  again  to  school." 

As  a  logical  and  sweeping  conclu- 
sion from  this  decision  it  could  be 
laid  down  that  the  teacher's  authority 
to  punish  for  offences  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  a  school  would  extend  to 
acts  committed  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day. It  is  quite  doubtful,  however, 
if  any  court  would  carry  this  doctrine 
to  that  limit.  Texas  has  pushed  the 
doctrine  to  the  verge  of  sound  law 
and  possibly  beyond  it.  In  the  Texas 
case  a  pupil  was  assigned  a  task  to  do 
at  home  and  on  failing  to  perform  the 
task  was  whipped. 

In  an  action  for  assault  and  battery 
the  question  of  the  teachers'  jurisdic- 
tion was  raised  and  the  court  held 
the   failure   to    perform    the   task    a 


punishable  offence,  and  the  infliction 
of  the  punishment  within  the  teacher's 
authority.  In  30  Iowa,  429,  a  case 
is  reported  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  other  cases  on  this  subject,  but 
the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  has  over- 
ruled this  decision  and  fallen  in  line 
with  the  findings  of  the  other  courts 
on  the  authority  of  the  teacher  out  of 
school.  In  concluding  this  point,  I 
would  say,  it  a  teacher  decides  to 
punish  a  pupil  for  an  offence  out  of 
school,  the  important  question  is,  does 
the  offence  directly  direct  the  well-being 
of  the  school  ?  if  it  does,  he  is  justifi- 
ed in  punishing ;  if  it  does  not,  he 
renders  himself  liable  to  an  action  at 
law  in  case  he  punishes. 

Can  a  parent  dictate  what  studies 
his  child  shall  pursue  ?  All  courts 
are  agreed  that  the  board  can  decide 
what  branches  shall  be  taught,  and 
can  require  a  classification  of  the 
pupils  with  respect  to  the  branches  of 
study  they  are  respectively  pursuing, 
and  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
same  branches  ;  and  that  no  parent 
can  insist  on  his  child  being  placed  or 
kept  in  a  class  whereby  others  will  be 
retarded  in  their  studies,  or  that  it 
shall  be  taught  studies  not  in  the  pre- 
scribed course  or  allowed  to  use  a 
text-book  different  from  that  adopted  ; 
but  whether  or  not  a  parent  loses  all 
control  over  the  education  of  his 
child  and  cannot  from  the  prescribed 
studies  select  such  as  he  desires  his 
child  to  pursue,  is  a  much  mooted 
question. 

Courts  are  pretty  evenly  divided  on 
this  question,  but  a  majority  of  the 
late  decisions  deny  to  the  parent  the 
right  to  make  such  a  selection.  In 
1886  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  a  boy  was 
expelled  for  refusing  to  study  music 
— a  prescribed  study.  The  boy  had 
been  directed  by  the  father  not  to 
study  music,  and  the  father's  wish  had 
been  communicated  to  the  superin- 
tendent. The  parents'  right  to  select 
came  squarely  before  the  court  in  this 
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case.  The  action  of  the  board  was 
upheld  and  the  boy  had  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  the  school.  A  decision 
in  the  29  O.  St.,  89,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Indiana  decision.  In  the 
Ohio  case  a  boy  was  expelled  at  Defi- 
ance for  refusing  to  declaim — a  pre- 
scribed duty.  The  boy  in  his  refusal 
to  declaim  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  action 
was  brought  against  the  teacher  and 
board,  but  the  court  refused  the  par- 
ent any  relief.  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  repeatedly  announced  the 
opposite  of  this  doctrine.  In  Grant 
Co.,  Wis.,  1874,  a  parent  requested  a 
teacher  not  to  instruct  his  boy  in 
geography.  The  request  of  the  par- 
ent was  disregarded  and  the  pupil 
whipped  for  refusing  to  study  the 
branch.  An  action  was  instituted 
against  the  teacher.  The  circuit 
court  in  its  instructions  to  the  jury 
said  :  "  The  order  of  the  father  to 
the  teacher  did  not  annual  the  right 
of  the  teacher  to  control  in  such  mat- 
ter." The  supreme  court  reversed 
the  judgment  on  the  ground  that  the 
circuit  court  committed  a  fatal  error 
in  the  above  instruction  to  the  jury 
and  said  :  "  We  do  not  really  un- 
derstand that  there  is  any  recognized 
principle  of  law,  nor  do  we  think 
there  is  any  recognized  rule  of  morals 
or  social  usage,  which  gives  the  teach- 
er an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  and 
dictate  what  studies  a  child  shall  pur- 
sue regardless  of  the  wishes  of  its 
parent."  The  learned  judge  over- 
draws the  authority  exercised  by  the 
teacher  and  does  not  intimate  whether 
or  not  the  teacher  supported  by  the 
board  could  exercise  the  power  of 
dictating  the  studies.  A  parallel  case 
came  before  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois,  wherein  a  boy  had  been  ex- 
pelled for  refusing  to  study  grammar. 
The  teacher  acted  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  in  expelling  the  bo)',  but 
the   court    denied    that    such    power 


rested  with   the  board  and  followed 
the  Wisconsin  ruling. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  cases 
on  the  right  of  a  parent  to  dictate 
studies.  Ohio  teachers  are  pretty  safe 
in  dictating  what  studies  the  pupil 
shall  pursue,  even  if  the  parent  request 
to  the  contrary,  in  view  of  the  case 
reported  in  the  29  O.  St.,  89.  Pre-  • 
caution  suggests  always  that  a  teacher 
be  supported  by  the  board. 

Whence  come  the  funds  that  sup- 
port our  public  schools?  The  ordi- 
ance  of  1787  declared  that  "  Religion, 
Morality  and  Knowledge  being  essen- 
tial to  good  government,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
pass  suitable  laws  to  encourage 
schools  and  the  means  of  instruction." 
This  declaration  has  been  made  a 
constitutional  provision  in  Ohio,  the 
burden  of  whose  taxation  is  to-day  to 
establish  "means  of  instruction." 
The  funds  to  establish  schools  and 
pay  instructors  are  collected  princi- 
pally from  three  sources.  Congress 
in  the  first  place  devotes  one  section, 
sometimes  two,  in  each  township  of 
the  public  domain  "  forever  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge."  This  amounts 
to  one  thirty-sixth  of  all  public  lands. 
All  told,  Congress  has  placed  on  the 
altar  of  learning  for  the  common 
schools  nearly  sixty-eight  million  acres, 
and  for  university  purposes  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  acres.  In  1862, 
Senator  Morrill  secured  the  passage 
of  a  bill  that  placed  nearly  ten-million 
acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for 
technical  and  agricultural  learning. 
The  policy  of  our  government  to- 
wards education  has  certainly  been 
laudable  and  generous.  Ohio  secured 
from  section  si^^teen  in  each  township 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
acres.  These  lands  have  been  sold 
and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the  state 
treasury,  constituting  the  "  common 
school  fund  "  which  is  an  irreducible 
debt  of  the  State  on  which  the  State 
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pays  annually  six  per  cent  interest. 
The  interest  on  this  debt  is  not  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  enumera- 
tion of  youths,  but  each  township  re- 
ceives the  interest  on  whatever  it 
realized  from  the  sale  of  its  section 
of  land.  The  second  source  of 
school  funds  is  from  taxation.  Two 
taxes  are  levied,  one  on  the  grand 
list  of  taxable  property  of  the  State, 
and  is  generally  about  one  mill  on 
the  dollar,  the  other  tax  is  one  levied 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  consti- 
tutes the  contingent  fund.  This  lat- 
ter tax  cannot  exceed  seven  mills  on 
the  dollar.  The  money  raised  from 
the  tax  on  the  grand  taxable  list  con- 
stitutes the  "  State  common  school 
fund,'  and  is  apportioned  according 


to  the  enumeration  of  youths.  The 
third  source  of  school  funds  is  a  variety 
of  fines  turned  over  to  the  county 
auditor  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
This  third  source  of  school  funds 
is  very  uncertain  and  insignificant 
and  not    much    attention  is  given  it. 

Thus  is  concluded  a  brief  and  hur- 
ried outline  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  that  branch  of  the  law  gov- 
erning the  Rights  and  Duties  of  those 
directly  involved  in  the  management 
of  our  public  schools. 

The  subject  merits  a  closer  and 
more  critical  study  by  those  upon 
whose  shoulders  rests  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  shaping  the  civic  characters 
of  future  citizens. 

— Ohio  Monthly. 


FEAR  AS  A  SCHOOL  INCENTIVE. 


BY    DR.    E.  E.    WHITE. 


THE  use  of  fear  as  an  incentive 
formerly  characterized  school 
discipline,  especially  in  elementary 
schools.  Fear  was  relied  upon  not 
only  to  secure  "good  order  "  but  also 
diligence  in  study  and  even  attention 
in  class  exercises.  The  ever  present 
rod  or  "  ruler  "  was  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  commands  of  the 
teacher  were  to  be  obeyed.  In  gram- 
mar and  higher  schools  the  motive 
force  was  somewhat  equally  divided 
between  "  rewards  and  punishments  " 
— such  artificial  rewards  as  prizes  and 
privileges  being  used  to  allure  the 
more  ambitious  pupils,  and  the  rod 
or  the  dunce  stool  to  urge  forward  the 
laggards 

Nor  has  this  old  time  regime  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  American  school. 
There  may  be  less  threatening  ot  bod- 
ily chastisement,  less  display  of  "  the 
emblems  of  force,"  but  other  pains 
and  "  penalties,"  have  been  devised. 
One  of  these  is  non-promoiion  and  an- 


other suspension  from  school.  In  some 
of  our  "  highly  organized  schools  " 
the  fear  ot  non-promotion  is  haunting 
more  children  in  their  sleep  than  the 
fear  of  the  rod  ever  did ;  and  dreams 
of  "not  passing"  are  quite  as  full  of 
terror  as  former  dreams  of  "  flogging." 
There  are  too  many  teachers  who 
make  school  life  a  misery  by  their  in- 
creasing ding-dong  about  low  per 
cents,  not  passing,  demotion,  suspen- 
sion, etc.  They  play  (?)  incessantly 
upon  the  fears  of  their  pupils,  and 
think  they  have  made  a  "  point '' 
when  they  have  frightened  some  sen- 
sitive pupil  into  tears.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  these  teachers  (few  or  many) 
who  are  zealously  using  this  non-pro- 
motion scare  to  impel  pupils  to  study 
are  guilty  of  more  cruelty  than  the 
old-time  "wielders  of  the  birch." 

These  statements  raise  the  question 
whether  fear  is  a  proper  school  incen- 
tive, and,  if  so,  what  are  the  purposes 
and  limits  of  its  use. 
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The  special  function  of  fear  is  to 
restrain  Jrotn  wrong  doing — not  to 
incite  to  effort.  Under  the  moral 
government  of  God  wrong  doing  is 
attended  with  loss  or  pain  and  right 
doing  with  gain  or  happiness.  The 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  wrong 
serves  as  a  restraint ;  the  desire  for 
the  results  of  right  action  as  an  incen- 
tive. Fear  is  the  sentinel  to  restrain 
man  from  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
his  being  ;  desire  is  the  impulse,  the 
spur,  to  the  right  use  and  activity  of 
his  powers.  Fear  restrains  ;  desire  in- 
cites and  impels.  Fear  is  negative; 
desire,  positive. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  fear  may 
co-operate  with  desire  in  impelling 
activity,  but  this  view  arises  usually 
from  a  confounding  of  fear  with  aver- 
sion, which  often  does  support  desire. 
The  desire  for  strength  may,  for  ex- 
ample, be  supported  by  an  aversion 
to  weakness  ;  the  desire  for  wealth 
by  an  aversion  to  poverty  ;  the  desire 
for  fame  by  an  aversion  to  obscurity, 
etc.  But  fear  and  aversion  are  dif- 
ferent feelings,  and  they  differ  much 
in  their  influence.  Aversion  strength- 
ens the  corresponding  desire  ;  fear 
dissipates  desire.  Aversion  quickens 
and  energizes  activity  ;  fear  depresses 


and  arrests  it.  Aversion  directs  at- 
tention to  the  object  desired ;  fear 
disquiets  the  mind  and  diverts  atten- 
tion. Instead  of  assisting  effort,  fear 
prevents  one  from  doing  his  best. 
It  dissipates  energy,  distracts  atten- 
tion, and  wastes  activity.  The  only 
exception,  perhaps,  is  what  is  called 
"  the  strength  of  desperation,"  and 
this  is  simply  the  concentration  of 
energy  on  one  point  with  a 
loss  of  power  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

It  follows  that  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  employ  fear  as  an  incentive 
to  application  or  other  school  duty. 
The  threatening  of  punishment,  for 
example,  in  case  of  failure  never  made 
a  good  writer  or  an  accurate  speller. 
Fear  puts  neither  skill  in  the  fingers 
nor  acuteness  in  the  mind.  Its  true 
office  is  to  serve  as  a  check,  not  as  a 
spur — to  suppress  activity,  not  to  en- 
ergize it ;  and  even  its  use  as  a  res- 
traint to  wrong  doing  requires  judg- 
ment and  care.  If  there  be  any  "last 
resort  "  in  school  discipline,  it  is  the 
frightening  of  pupils  to  prevent  wrong 
action.  What  is  needed  to  secure  the 
best  efforts  of  pupils  is  the  inspiring 
ideal,  the  awakened  desire,  the  aroused 
interest. — Educational  Netvs. 


NOTES    FOR   TEACHERS. 


A.  E.  Winship :  Life  consists  not 
in  knowing  so  much  as  in  doing  and 
being.  The  school  is  not  for  teach- 
ing as  for  inspiring  a  hunger  for  know- 
ing. Every  hour  that  we  try  to  urge 
knowledge  upon  unwilling  minds, 
giving  a  distaste  therefor,  is  worse 
than  wasted. 


He  was  against  the  cry  for  a  so- 
called  commercial  education,  and 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  in  particular  of  the  study 
of  Greek,  which  had  peculiar  advant- 


ages in  that  it  was  intensely  hard  and 
intensely  human.  Mathematics,  in  his 
opinion,  dealt  too  much  with  abstrac- 
tions to  be  able  to  kindle  the  interests 
of  boys.  It  would  always  be  his  aim 
to  turn  out  from  Sherborne  boys  who 
were  gentlemen — that  was  to  say, 
boys  who  possessed  the  backbone  of 
sincere  faith  in  God. — TJie  Head 
Master. 


Wages  of  the  Industrial  Classes. 
— In  reply  to  Sir  John  Leng,  Mr. 
Mundella   said :    The   annual    earn- 
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ings  of  the  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  usually  called  the  working 
classes,  or  manual  labour  classes,  in- 
cluding domestic  servants,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  others,  as  recently  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Giffen,  were  about 
^600,000,000.  Dividing  this  sum 
by  the  number  of  working  days  in 
the  year  would  give  an  average  daily 
earning  of  about  ^2,000,000 ;  but 
the  sum  actually  paid  in  money  as 
daily  wages,  owing  to  the  board  and 
lodgings  included  in  many  cases  and 
the  numbers  paid  by  salary  and  not 
by  daily  wages  or  by  piecework, 
would  probably  be  much  less  than  the 
average  amount  of  daily  earnings 
reckoned  in  the  way  described. 


The  "  pouring-in  process  "  tends 
to  weaken  the  pupil's  ability  and 
desire  for  self-teaching ;  in  proportion 
as  we  employ  this  method  we  diminish 
the  power  of  original  research.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  all  the  eminent  educa- 
tors that  telling  will  deaden,  instead 
of  stimulating  the  God-implanted 
desire  to  know.  Of  Jacotot,  the 
great  French  teacher,  Quick  says : 
"Instead.of  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
information  from  his  own  ample 
stores — explaining  everything,  and 
thus  too  frequently  superseding  in  a 
great  degree  the  pupil's  own  investi- 
gation of  it,  Jacotot,  after  a  simple 
statement  of  the  subject,  with  it 
leading  divisions,  boldly  started  it  as 
a  quarry  for  the  class  to  hunt  down, 
and  invited  every  member  to  take 
part  in  the  chase.  All  were  free  to 
ask  questions,  to  raise  objections, 
to  suggest  answers.  The  professor 
himself  did  little  more  than,  by  lead- 
ing questions,  put  them  on  the  right 
scent." 


The  Moral  Nature. — The  author 
of  a  popular  novel  makes  his  principal 
character  cry  out,  "  Why  did  not  my 
father  bring  me  up  to  be  able  to  earn 


my  living  !  "  It  is  another  expression 
of  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  movement  in  favor  of  manual 
training.  All  teaching  must  bear  on 
life —  on  higher  living.  To  be  able 
to  recite  the  words  in  a  series  of  books 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  life  of  a 
pupil  and  it  may  not.  A  teacher 
visited  the  parents  of  a  pupil  who  had 
shown  extraordinary  ability  in  mathe- 
matics to  urge  that  he  be  sent  to  col- 
lege ;  he  was  told  that  he  had  that 
morning  beaten  his  mother  severely 
on  the  head  with  the  copy  of  Hockley's 
geometry  because  he  was  asked  to 
bring  in  some  wood.  "  Why  should 
there  not  have  been  as  much 
growth  of  moral  as  there  was  of 
intellectual  power?"  was  the 
problem  the  teacher  went  home  to 
consider.  The  intellect  had  been 
addressed,  had  expanded,  but  the 
moral  nature  had  remained  un- 
touched ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  have 
deteriorated. — School  journal. 


The  eye  only  sees  that  which  it 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing. — 
Kingsley. 

The  happiness  of  love  is  in  action  ; 
its  test  is  what  one  is  willing  to  do  for 
others. — Lew  Wallace. 

He  who  feels  that  he  is  not  what 
he  ought  to  be  is  already  on  the  high 
road    to  amendment. — George  Ebers. 

Is  your  mind  set  upon  fame  ?  That 
is  quite  right,  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
it,  but  you  must  know  that  he  who 
would  gather  that  rare  fruit  must 
water  it  with  the  sweat  of  hie  brow. — 
George  Ebers. 

No  man  can  safely  go  abroad  that 
does  not  love  to  stay  at  home  \  no 
man  can  safely  speak,  that  does  not 
willingly  hold  his  tongue ;  no  man 
can  safely  govern  that  does  not  will- 
ingly become  subject ;  no  man  can 
safely  command,  that  has  not  truly 
learned  to  obey. — Kempis. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION. 


We  Want  Men  and  Women. — 
Bishop  Westcott's  speech,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Girls'  Grammar  School 
at  Birmingham,  is  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  some  of  the  utilitarian  utterances 
on  which  we  commented  last  month. 
The  Bishop  has  a  profound  belief  in 
the  virtue  of  scholarship ;  his  most 
precious  endowment  in  the  whole 
work  of  life  he  has  found  to  be  "  that 
absolute  belief  in  the  force  of  words 
which  I  gained  through  the  strictest 
verbal  criticism,''  in  which  he  was 
indoctrinated  by  his  old  headmaster. 
Dr.  Prince  Lee.  Words  are  things, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  vulgar  antithesis 
between  words  and  things,  the  study 
of  language  is  no  less  scientific  than 
the  study  of  gases  or  beetles.  We 
may  differ,  and  do  differ,  from  the 
Bishop  in  assigning  to  this  subject  an 
educational  pre-eminence,  but  the 
methods  of  study  that  he  recommends 
are  of  universal  import.  Sympathy 
as  the  spring  of  the  teacher's  influ- 
ence ;  service  as  the  end  of  the 
scholar's  ;  activity,  not  receptivity,  of 
intellect  as  the  ideal  of  true  education 
— of  which  information  (to  quote 
Bishop  Butler)  is  the  least  part — 
these  should  be  the  watchwords  both 
of  Classicists  and  Modernists,  the  only 
amulets  that  can  keep  the  teacher  un- 
tainted by  the  craze  of  examinations, 
unspotted  from  the  world  of  pseudo- 
economists.  "  We  do  not  want  liv- 
ing encyclopaedias  or  perfect  machines, 
but  men  and  women  eager  and  fit  to 
take  part  in  social  service." — The 
y^02irnal  of  Education.  ^ 


"The  Influence  of  the  Greek 
Mind  in  Modern  Life." — A  crowd- 
ed meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
took  place  in  the  Egyptian  Hal!  of 
the  Mansion  House  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  Professor  Jebb,  M.P., 
Regius    Professor    of   Greek    in  the 


University  of  Cambridge,  delivered 
the  annual  address  to  the  students  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching. 

Professor  Jebb,  in  opening  his  ad- 
dress on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Greek 
Mind  in  Modern  Life,"  said  that  the 
circumstances  in  the  working  of  the 
society  during  the  last  few  years  rend- 
ered the  choice  of  that  subject  an 
appropriate  one.  Large  and  con- 
stantly-increasing numbers  of  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  and  callings 
were  beginning  to  apprehend  the  two- 
fold claim  which  entitled  Greek  to  a 
prominent  place  in  a  liberal  education. 
The  first  claim  arose  from  its  intrinsic 
power  of  satisfying  mental  and  moral 
needs  ;  and  there  was,  in  the  second 
place,  the  historical  claim  arising  from 
the  relation  of  Greece  to  the  litera- 
ture and  the  life  of  subsequent  ages. 
Imperfect  though  our  knowledge  was, 
did  it  not  warrant  the  belief  that  no 
people  had  yet  appeared  upon  the 
earth  whose  faculty  for  art,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  term,  was  at  once 
so  fine  and  so  comprehensive  as  the 
Greek  ?  It  was  from  the  classical  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  however,  that  the 
mind  of  the  race  was  most  fully  known 
to  us,  and  Macaulay  said  that  thence 
had  sprung  all  the  noblest  creations 
of  the  human  intellect.  The  Greeks 
were  the  people  with  whom  the  very 
conception  of  artistic  literature  began, 
and  in  all  the  principal  branches  of 
poetry  and  of  prose  they  achieved 
work  so  abounding  with  intellectual 
life  and  so  excellent  in  form  as  to  re- 
main for  after  ages  an  inspiration  and 
a  standard.  Greek  influence  had  act- 
ed upon  modern  life  and  literature 
even  more  widely  as  a  pervading  and 
a  quickening  spirit  than  as  an  exemp- 
lar of  form.  The  distinctive  quality 
of  its  best  literature  was  the  faculty  of 
rising  from  the  earth  into  the  clearest 
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air  ;  to  borrow  Plato's  phrase,  it  was 
"  the  power  of  the  wind  on  the  human 
soul."  History  showed  how,  through 
the  Roman  age  to  our  own,  Greece 
had  everywhere  helped  to  educate 
gifted  minds,  through  which  her  light 
had  radiated  in  ever-widening  circles, 
and  it  had  entered  as  a  vitalising  es- 
sence into  the  most  varied  forms  of 
modern  thought.  All  that  was  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  in  Greek  ac- 
hievement was  our  permanent  posses- 
sion, and  it  could  be  eijjoyed  without 
detriment  to  those  other  studies  which 
modern  life  demanded.  In  recent 
years  there  had  been  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  had  come 
under  Greek  influence,  not  indirectly 
merely,  but  directly  through  their  own 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  art,  and 
as  regarded  literature  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  issue  of  really  good  trans- 
lations. Neither  Latin  nor  German, 
nor  even  French,  however,  lost  so 
much  by  translation  as  Greek.     Greek 


was  the  most  perfect  among  the  forms 
of  human  speech ;  in  fact,  it  was  a 
perfect  organ  of  expression.  They 
ought  all  to  rejoice  in  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  experiment  that  that 
society  had  made  in  teaching  the  lan- 
guage. To  his  mind  it  was  a  move- 
ment likely  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  time  when  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  Greek  would  be  much  more  widely 
diffused,  and  he  commended  the  new 
enterprise  to  the  heartiest  sympathies 
of  all  who  were  interested  in  classical 
and  literary  studies  of  any  kind.  It 
would  be  a  notable  and  fruitful  result 
if  the  interest  felt  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage should  grow  into  anything  that 
could  fairly  be  described  as  a  popular 
interest,  and  in  view  of  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  such  a 
hope  was  not  chimerical.  He  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  society  would 
continue  to  prosper  more  and  more, 
and  that  it  would  bring  forth  honour 
to    London. — The  School    Guardian. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Woods  of  British  Guiana. 
— The  United  States  consul  in  Dem- 
erara,  in  his  last  report  on  British 
Guiana,  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  timber  of  that 
colony.  The  varieties  of  lumber  are 
numerous,  in  colour  from  dark  red  to 
almost  pure  white,  and  in  specific 
gravity  from  nearly  double  that  of 
water  to  less  than  half.  The  principal 
building  timbers  are  green-heart, 
mora,  wallaba.  The  first  is  a  most 
valuable  wood,  being  classed  with  teak 
in  the  regulations  at  Lloyd's,  while  its 
durable  qualities  are  placed  on  a  level 
with  oak.  It  is  heavy,  very  close 
grained,  gray  with  a  greenish  cast,  and 
may  be  obtained  fifty  or  more  feet  in 
length,  and  squaring  twelve  to  eight- 
een inches.  Under  water  and  in  the 
tropics  it  is  superior  to  all  other  tim- 


bers, house  frames  a  hundred  years 
old  having  been  found  still  unperfor- 
ated  by  worms.  The  mora  is  not 
quite  so  close  grained  as  green-heart, 
but  it  is  classed  with  it  at  Lloyd's  and 
is  almost  equally  durable.  Its  colour 
is  reddish,  and  it  may  be  obtained  as 
large  as  green-heart.  Wallaba  is  a 
dark  red  wood,  with  an  unpleasant 
odour  when  new,  very  durable,  but 
not  obtainable  in  such  large-sized  logs. 
Being  easily  split,  it  is  commonly  used 
for  making  shingles,  palings,  cask  and 
vat  staves,  etc.  Other  timbers  are 
particularly  suited  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  bullet  tree,  which 
was  formerly  considered  the  only  tim- 
ber fit  to  be  used  for  the  arms  and 
.shafts  of  windmills.  Then  there 
is  the  silver  bally,  which  is  light,  and 
suitable  for  boat-building,  because  it 
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contains  a  bitter  principle  obnoxious 
to  worms  and  barnacles.  The  woods 
suitable  for  furniture,  of  which  there 
are  about  a  hundred  different  kinds, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  when  known  a 
little  better  than  at  present.  The 
native  ceder  [cedrda),  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  timber  of  the  pine 
family,  is  very  useful  for  wardrobes 
and  cabinets,  its  scent  tending  to  keep 
away  insects.  Mahogany  is  not 
native  to  the  colony  ;  but  the  wood 
called  Guiana  mahogany  is  that  of  the 
carapa,  commonly  known  as  crab 
wood.  It  is  not  as  dark  in  colour  or 
as  hard  in  texture  as  mahogany,  and 
being  more  easily  worked,  is  used  for 
all  kmds  of  furniture.  Letterwood  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  prettiest,  but  as 
the  peculiar  dark  marks  are  only  found 
in  the  heart,  only  small  logs  can  be 
obtained,  rarely  exceeding  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Purpleheart  is  unique 
in  being  of  a  pretty  violet  colour  when 
fresh  or  new,  which,  however,  turns 
to  a  dark  brown  after  being  worked 
up.  If  it  were  possible  to  prevent 
this  change,  it  would  be  a  most  beau- 
tiful wood,  but  even  as  it  is  the  furni- 
ture made  from  it  exactly  resembles 
that  from  rosewood.  Every  colour 
known  is  represented  in  the  Guiana 
woods,  from  almost  black,  through 
browns  and  reds  to  deep  and  pale 
yellow,  and  almost  to  white.  They 
are  curiously  free  from  irregular  vein- 
ing  and  knots,  the  marks  being  uni- 
form and  in  parallel  lines  ;  neverthe- 
lest  they  are  by  no  means  wanting  in 
beauty.  For  panelling  nothing  can 
excel  the  nearly  black  wamara,  con- 
trasted with  the  pale  green  heart  or 
the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked 
white  simarupa.  At  present  the 
demand  is  so  limited  that  many  of 
the  fancy  woods  are  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, the  woodcutters  looking  only 
for  such  timber  as  they  know  will 
command  a  market.  If,  however,  a 
market  were  opened,  these  could  be 


collected  as  easily  as  green-heart,, 
mora,  and  wallaba  are  at  present, — 
The  Imperial  Post. 


Her  Specialty. — "An  how's  your 
little  Cely  gettin'  along  wid  her  school- 
in',  Mrs.  Flaherty,  dear?"  inquired 
an  interested  neighbor.  "  Fome  !  '' 
replied  Mrs.  Flaherty,  laconically. 
"  An'  is  she  the  head  av  her  class  in 
shpellin'  ?  "  "  Naw  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Flaherty,  with  a  scornful  sniff.  "  There 
niver  was  a  Flaherty  yet  could  stop 
to  shak'  hands  wid  the  shpellin'-book  ; 
they've  no  taste  for  that  kind  av 
work." 

"  Mebbe  it's  'rithmetic  thai  she 
loiks  best,"  suggested   the    neighbor. 

"'Rithmetic,  is  it?"  said  Mrs. 
Flaherty.  "  Shure,  an'  if  Cely  knows 
a  noine  from  a  siven  it's  more  nor  I'm 
countin'  on.  She  has  no  heart  for 
noombers,  that  Cely." 

When  reading  and  writing  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  neighbor,  and  geo- 
graphy had  been  hinted  at,  only  to 
be  met  with  instant  disdain,  Mrs. 
Flaherty  herself  was  asked  to  name 
the  study  in  which  Cely  was  making 
such  rapid  progress. 

"  I  had  me  doubts,"  said  Mrs. 
Flaherty,  placing  her  hands  on  her 
hips  in  an  easy  attitude,  "an'  so  had 
Tim,  when  Cely  first  wint  to  school, 
av  her  iver  makin'  a  scholar  ;  an'  her 
cards  that  she  brought  home  wid  her 
av  a  Saturday  wasn't  rale  encouragin', 
as  fur  as  Tim  an'  me  could  mak'  out. 

"  But  the  other  day  when  I  had 
Cely  out  gettin'  her  a  new  hat,  who 
should  I  see  but  the  school-teacher, 
shtandin'  right  forninst  us.  He  put 
his  hand  on  Cely's  head — there  aint 
a  sowl  could  hilp  loikin'  the  choild, 
wid  the  winnin'  ways  av  her — an' 
says  he,  '  Mrs.  Flaherty,'  says  he, 
'  Cely  has  got  a  great  talent  for  pro- 
cras-ti-na-tin'.' 

"  W^asn't  I  the  proud  woman  thin  ? 
I  couldn't  shpake  for  j'y,   but  I  just 
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drapped  a  curchy,  an'  turned  as  red 
as  any  bate." 

"An  aint  that  a  new  shtudy?" 
inquired  the  neighbor,  cautiously  for- 
bearing any  attempt  to  master  the 
imposing  word. 

"  I  may  say  it's  an  exihry"  repHed 
Mrs.  Flaherty,  with  condescension. 
"  I  axed  Cely  a  few  questions  about 
it,  but — it's  the  truth  I'm  tellin'  yez — 
that  choild  couldn't  tell  me  no  more 
than  I  knew  a'  ready.  Ye  see,  the 
teacher  is  insthructin'her  unbeknownst 
to  hersilf,  the  way  they  do  now.  But 
some  day  we'll  know  all  about  it,  an' 
it'll  be  a  happy  day  fur  me  an'  Tim 
whin  we  can  sit  on  the  platform  in 
our  best  clothes,  an'  hear  little  Cely 
— grown  a  great  girl — I'adin'  the 
whole  class  in  pro-cras-ti-na-tin  ?  " — 
The  YoutJis  Companion. 


Queensland  Meat. — Sir  James 
Garrick,  Agent-General  for  Queens- 
land, presided  at  a  dinner  given  at 
the  Whitehall  rooms,  Hotel  Metro 
pole,  by  the  Queensland  Meat  Export 
and  Agency  Company  (limited)  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
development  in  the  importation  of 
meat  from  Australia.  Up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the 
supplies  ot  mutton  reaching  this 
country  from  Queensland  were  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  those  from 


New  Zealand.  But  the  pastoral  sys- 
tem in  Queensland  has  undergone 
considerable  development  of  late,  and 
the  colonists  propose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  enormous  stock  of  sheep 
estimated  at  20  millions,  together 
with  their  6,000,000  of  cattle,  in 
order  to  contribute  much  more 
largely  to  the  food  supplies  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  further  proposed  that 
depots  and  freezing  stores  should  be 
opened  at  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
at  Gibraltar,Aden,  Ceylon, Hongkong, 
Singapore,  and  other  places  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  Australian  meat  to 
British  troops  and  British  sailors  sta- 
tioned or  calling  there.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure, it  is  claimed,  would  confer  a 
great  boon  on  those  who  have  to 
depend  on  the  local  supplies  obtain- 
able at  the  ports  and  places  in  ques- 
tion, would  add  to  the  defensive 
powers  of  the  "  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas,"  and  would  also  open  up  a 
valuable  trade  for  the  Queenslanders 
themselves,  who,  in  anticipation  of 
such  developments,  are  organizing  the 
establishment  of  refrigerating  and 
other  appliances  throughout  their 
colony,  so  that  the  pastoralists  up 
country,  imstead  of  boiling  down  their 
mutton  for  tallow,  may  freeze  it  for 
the  purposes  of  export  as  food.  All 
the  meat  served  at  the  dinner  was 
from  Queensland. 
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There  is  probably  no  one  possess- 
ing a  telescope  who  does  not  take 
very  great  interest  in  observing 
Jupiter,  now  so  favorably  situated  for 
study.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  giant  planet 
seemed  complete,  but  the  discoveries 
made  at  Mount  Hamilton  and  at  Are- 
guipa,  have  shown  that  we  may  com- 
mence anew  the  study  of  the  Jovian  sys- 


tem with  much  profit.  There  are  cer- 
tainly features  whicn  are  not  easily  re- 
conciled with  known  physical  laws;  the 
axial  motion  of  the  satellites  is  in  it- 
self remarkable  ;  while  their  constitu- 
tion, according  to  Prof.  Pickering,  is 
quite  unique  in  the  solar  system  so 
far  as  yet  known.  Much  credence  has 
been  given  to  his  theory,  that  the 
satellites   are    globes    composed    of 
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separate  meteorites  ;  there  seems  in-  j 
deed  to  be  no  other  explanation  off- 
ered to  account  for  the  low  densities 
as  compared  with  the  volumes, 
although,  if  the  nebular  hypothesis  be 
true,  we  would  scarcely  expect  to  find 
the  outer  planets  formed  of  elements 
of  as  great  specific  density  as  the  inner 
ones.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
that  when  La  Place  proved  the  sys- 
tem of  Jupiter  to  be  stable,  there  was 
nothing  known  or  suspected  of  other 
satellites,  or  rings  of  matter.  Perhaps 
the  question  of  stability  would  bear  re- 
investigation, more  especially  as  the 
tidal  theory  would  seem  opposed  to 
the  possible  stability  of  any  system  of 
bodies  revolving  about  a  primary. 
Jupiter  rises  now  about  8  o'clock,  and 
is  retrograding ;  his  greatest  angular 
diameter  will  be  about  46'  on  Nov. 
17  th  at  opposition.  Observers  of 
particularly  keen  eyesight  have  some- 
times recorded  seeing  the  planet  as 
a  clearly  defined  disc  with  the  unaid- 
ed eye. 

Venus,  now  evening  star,  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  "  half-phase,"  and 
increasing  in  brilliancy.  It  may  assist 
the  observer  to  find  the  planet  in  the 
day  time,  by  noting  that  the  meridian 
passage  on  Oct.  loth  occurs  at  2h. 
42m.  p.m.,  being  one  minute  later 
each  day  following;  her  altitude  on 
the  loth  is  25°  increasing  about  15' 
daily. 

Saturn  emerging  from  the  sun's 
rays  may  be  seen  in  the  November 
morning  twilight,  the  ring  presenting 
the  beautiful  spectacle  of  12°  eleva- 
tion. 

The  very  general  interest  taken  in 
observations  of  the  aurora  ought  in 
the  end  be  productive  of  some  import- 
ant results.  The  coincidence  of  its 
appearance  and  the  solar  rotation  has 
been  much  discussed ;  some  dispute 
it  altogether,  and  certainly  coincid- 
ences at  all  times  are  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  ;  Commander  Ashe,  of 
Quebec,  has  recently  v/ritten  on  the 


contrary  side  of  the  question,  and  is 
very  emphatic  in  his  denial  of  any  im- 
mediate connection  between  the 
aurora  and  the  sun's  rotation  period. 
It  does  seem  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  explan- 
ation of  the  phenomenon  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  attained  by  simply  record- 
ing the  times  of  appearance  and  its 
beauty.  It  is  probably  the  physicist 
armed  with  the  spectroscope  and 
polariscope,  who  will  give  us  the  most 
information.  But  if  even  there  is  no 
other  result  than  that  of  bringing 
amateurs  into  the  field  for  the  study 
of  celestial  phenomena,  a  great  work 
will  have  been  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Veeder,  who  has  been  to  very  great 
pains  in  arranging  for  systematic  series 
of  observations.  The  interest  of 
amateur  astronomers  is  being  very 
well  looked  after  by  the  publishers  of 
"  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,"  who 
have  just  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
periodical  which  has  been  named 
"  Popular  Astronomy."  It  contains 
an  article  of  great  interest  on  "  Jupit- 
er's Comet  Family  "  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pagne,  illustrated  by  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  orbits  of  all  comets  known  to 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
giant  planet.  The  "  Capture  "  theory 
is  discussed,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  its  favour. 

It  certainly  does  seem  quite  pro- 
bable that  as  the  solar  system  moves 
through  space,  many  erratic  bodies 
might  come  within  its  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion and  be  permanently  connected 
with  it.. 


Past  question,  every  experience  is 
serviceable  to  us. — Letv  Wallace. 

A  man  is  never  so  on  trial  as  in  che 
moment  of  excessive  good  fortune. — 
The  Same. 

It  is  never  a  shame  not  to  know, 
only  a  shame  not  to  learn. —  C.  R. 
Robinson. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


When  we  wrote  last  month  upon 
the  character  of  examination  papers, 
we  had  not  much  concern  as  to 
the  conduct  of  these  examinations. 

The  things  which  have  come  to 
the  pubUc  in  the  press  and  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity have  brought  the  conduct  of 
pubUc  examinations  unpleasantly  in- 
to public  notice. 

Here  are  some  of  the  statements 
made  about  the  examinations  held  in 
Ontario  last  July  : 

1.  That  the  bags  containing  the  ex- 
amination papers  which  are  sent  out 
by  the  Department  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent  weeks  before  the  examination 
took  place. 

2.  That  these  bags  were  not  taken 
proper  care  of.  We  will  not  give  the 
details  on  this  point;  which  have  been 
given  to  us  from  a  most  reliable  source. 

3.  That  the  answers  of  candidates 
to  the  proposed  questions,  which 
should  have  been  guarded  with  the 
utmost  care,  were  tampered  with 
most  shamefully. 

4.  That  the  time-table  for  the  ex- 
amination was  not  followed  in  several 
particulars  :  (a)  papers  were  given  to 
candidates  days  before  the  proper  hour, 
ip)  candidates  were  allowed,  if  late, 
to  make  up  lost  time,  {c)  if  ill,  were 
permitted  to  write  longer  than  the 
time  given  on  the  time-table,  to  make 
up  deficiency. 

{d)  That  some  of  the  presiding  ex- 
aminers were  careless  in  regard  to 
time  of  beginning,  and  closing  the  ex- 
amination for  each  day,  and  to  being 
present  in  the  room  when  the  candi- 
dates were  or  should  have  been  writing 
their  answers. 

{e)  That  access  was  obtained  by 
some  persons  to  the  room  in  which 
the  answers  of  candidates  were  kept, 
and  thus  the  answers  of  candi- 
dates might  be  completely  changed. 


Another  statement  has  been  made 
to  us  several  years  in  succession, 
which  is  of  a  grave  character  and  im- 
plies a  lack  of  a  proper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned, but  as  there  may  be  an  ex- 
planation for  it,  with  pleasure  we 
withhold  it  for  the  present. 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  made 
regarding  the  examinations  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  whereof  they 
speak.  Meanwhile,  those  who  wrote 
for  honours  and  scholarships  are  wait- 
ing in  provoking  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  to  hear  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination. 

We  do  not  know  personally  how- 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  above 
statements,  but  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  truth  than  fiction.. 
We  all  know  that  the  state  of  matters 
is  so  grave  that  the  Senate  of  the- 
University  of  Toronto  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  report  of  the  examiners  re 
the  examination  for  honours  and 
scholarships  at  matriculation  in  July, 
1893.  And  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  hold  an. 
investigation  into  the  doings  con- 
nected with  the  late  examination^ 
was  accepted. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  our  readers- 
of  the  disappointment  and  chagrirt 
of  candidates  and  all  those  immedi- 
atly  interested,  especially  parents  and 
masters.  Evidently  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  annual  examin- 
ations are  face  to  face  with  a  serious 
crisis  in  educational  work.  The 
question  now  is,  what  next.  ? 


We  are  given  to  understand,  uport 
very  good  authority,  that  one  part  of 
the  experiment  of  this  year  will  not 
be  repeated.  The  examination  for 
Scholarships  will  be  held  henceforth  in 
the  University  Buildings  and  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University   of  Toronto.     We; 
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are  sure  all  masters  and  University 
men  will  feel  relieved  and  pleased  at 
the  announcement.  We  advise  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  go  farther  and 
order  that  all  candidates  who  wish  to 
•compete  for  honours  must  write  in 
.the  same  place. 

If  candidates  are  to  have  relative 
'Standing,  they  must  write  under  the 
same  conditions  if  that  standing  is  to  be 
vworth  anything.  Candidates  writing  to 
•pass  the  Matriculation  examination 
may  be  allowed  to  write  at  various 
centres  under  proper  safeguards. 
The  number  of  candidates  who  wrote 
for  Matriculation  in  July,  1893,  was, 
we  are  informed,  about  500  ;  the 
itotal  number  who  wrote  was  about 
7,200,  leaving  for  all  other  examin- 
ations 6,700. 

This  large  number  the  Educa- 
tion Department  must  take  con- 
trol of.  Now,  keeping  in  view 
the  statements  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  about  the  un- 
satisfactory results  obtained  under 
the  present  system  of  examinations, 
what  remedy  do  our  readers  suggest  ? 

Because  such  public  examinations 
-as  ours  have  a  great  educative  influ- 
ence upon  the  character  of  our  people, 
we  defer  our  suggestion  on  this  till 
aiext  issue,  and  will  be  glad  to  publish 
.any  suggestions  from  any  of  our 
readers  upon  this  delicate  and  wide- 
reaching  question. 


An  important  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  School  of 
Pedagogy  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
I.  M.  Levan,  B.A.  Mr.  Levan  has 
acquired  experience  in  management 
and  teaching  during  the  time  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institutes 
in  St.  Mary's  and  Owen  Sound. 
From  those  who  have  known  Mr. 
Levan  most  intimately  at  College  and 
School,  we  have  good  reports  as  to 
his  industry,  energy,  ability  and 
gentlemanly  character.  To  Mr.  Levan, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  members  of  the 


staff  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  we 
extend  our  most  cordial  support  and 
we  wish  them,  in  their  arduous  and 
difficult  work,  the  highest  and  noblest 
success. 


The  annual  announcements  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  of  Trinity  Medical  Col- 
lege, appear  in  our  advertizing  pages 
this  month.  We  beg  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  these  im- 
portant    announcements. 


SLEEP 


Withdraw  thee,  soul,  from  strife, 

Enter  thine  unseen  bark, 

And  sail  across  the  dark 

And  silent  sea  of  life. 

Leave  Care  and  Grief,  feared  now  no   mere, 

To  wane  and  beckon  from  the  shore. 

Thy  tenement  is  bare. 

Shut  are  the  burning  eyes. 

Ears  deaf  against  surprise, 

Limbs  in  a  posture  fair. 

The  body  sleeps,  unheeding  thee, 

And  thou,  my  sailing  soul,  art  free 

Dream  winged,  thy  boat  may  drift 

Where  lands  lie  warm  in  light; 

Or  sail,  with  silent  flight, 

Oblivicn  cleaving  swift. 

Still,  dusk  or  dawning,  art  thou  blest, 

O  Fortune's  darling,  dowered  with  rest  ! 

Alice  Bkown  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


"  A  teacher  is  one  who  has  liberty, 
and  time,  and  heart  enough,  and  head 
enough,  to  be  a  master  in  the  king- 
dom of  life ;  one  whose  delight  it 
has  been  to  study  mind,  not  in  books, 
but  in  strange  realities  of  dull  and 
ignorant  pupils  ;  one  who  has  found 
joy  in  darling  a  ray  of  light  into  dark 
corners,  and  wakening  up  hope  and 
interest  in  the  sacred  lesson-learners 
who  have  not  learned." — Thri?ig. 
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Annual     Examination,     1893.       High 
School  Entrance, 

COMPOSITION. 

Examiners  :    |  \  ?•  "?''^2°"t;  ^l^' 
\  John    Seath,  B.A. 

1.  (a)  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  giving  an 
account  of  your  daily  work  at  school,  and 
telling  where  and  how  you  intend  to  spend 
the  coming  vacation.     (48) 

{b)  Write  the  address  for  your  letter 
within  a  ruled  space  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
envelope.     (2) 

2.  Give  in  your  own  words  an  account  of 
any  one  of  the  following  : 

(a)     The  Discovery  of  America. 
{b)     The   events   related  in    the  lesson 
"Edinburgh  after  Flodden." 
(<r)     A  Railway  Accident. 
(d)     The  Wrongs  of  the  Indian. 
{e)     The  Mound  Builders.     {50) 

DICTATION. 

Examiners:     \  Y%'''^''V^'^-\,  a 
(  J.  E.  HoUgson,  M.A. 

Note.  —  The  Presiding  Examine  shall 
read  each  sentence  three  times — the  first  time, 
to  enable  the  candidate  to  collect  the  sense ; 
the  second,  slowly,  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
write  the  words  ;  and  the  third,  for  review. 

It  didn't  matter  whether  he  was  kneeling 
or  sitting  or  lying  down. 

They  began  to  question  him  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  talk,  than  from  any 
curiosity. 

The  many  decorations  of  this  gorgeous 
ship  had  glittered  in  the  sunny  water. 

The  figure  and  features  of  this  old  farmer 
were  preciseiy  the  same  as  those  of  old  Mr. 
Toil. 

When  a  considerable  depth  of  snow  has 
accumulated,  the  pressure  upon  the  lower 
layars  Equeezes  them  into  a  firm  mass. 

The  sound  was  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious. 

They  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  lake. 


The  general  result  of  the  battle  was  the? 
deliverance  of  the  army  from  a  most  immin- 
ent  danger. 

The  admiral  tried  to  soothe  their  distress,, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  glorious 
anticipations. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  water  there 
carried  off  by  evaporation  disturbs  the  equili- 
brium of  the  seas. 

Judging  that  a  display  of  enterprise  and 
boldness  might  act  as  a  check  on  the  auda- 
city of  the  enemy,  he,  aC  last,  gave  his  consent.. 

DRAWING. 

Examiners:    \  IsaacDay,  Ph.B. 
(  J.  5>.  Deacon. 

Note. — A''<;  rtilers  areto  be  used. 

1.  Draw  a  square,  each  side  four  inches  f 
divide  it  into  twenty-five  equal  squares  ;. 
describe  a  circle  passing  through  the  corners 
of  the  large  square.     (7) 

2.  Draw  three  books  of  equal  size,  one 
inch  in  length,  standing  on  end,  side  by  side,, 
so  that  an  observer  behind  them  may  see 
one  side  of  one  of  them,  and  an  end  of  each. 
(7) 

3.  Draw  three  bu!ter-tubs  of  equal  size, 
above  the  line  of  sight,  one  sit  ing  partly 
within  the  other  ;  drawing  to  be  two  inches^ 
in  height.     (7) 

4.  Draw  a  lounge  six  inches  in  lengtlr, 
(7) 

PRIMARY  ALGEBRA  AND  EUCLID. 


A.  R.  Bain,  LL.D. 
A.  T.  DeLury,  B.A. 
A.  C.  McKay,  B.A. 


1.  {a)  Divide 4a''+4«(«—i)'/+(« — ^Yd"^ 

by  2a-\-{n — \)d. 

(b)  Divide  I — x'^^y^ — 3a;j/byi — x — y.. 

2.  (a)  Show  that  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  any  two  consecutive  odd  numbers- 
is  equal  to  twice  their  sum. 

{b)  Prove  that  the  cube  of  the  sum  of 
any  two  positive  numbers  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the   cubes  of  the   numbers,    by  three 
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•times  the  sum  of  the  r.utnbers  multiplied  by 
iheir  product. 

3.  Solve  the  equations  : 

2x     3  3x4-4 


(fl) 


{b)   (Ar+7)-+(5-a-)(x+5)z.36x. 
4.  (a)  What  is  the  price  of  bread  per  loaf 
4f  an  increase   of  25  per  cent,  in    the   price 
would   reduce    the  number    of   loaves  that 
.could  be  purchased  for  one  dollar  by  two  ? 

(/')  The  breadth  of  a  field  is  two-thirds 
of  its  length  ;  if  the  breadth  is  increased  by 
too  yards,  and  the  length  diminished  by 
the  same  amount,  the  new  area  is  equal  to 
the  old.  Find  the  length  of  the  field. 
5-   {a)   Factor  jr«— 64  ;  .r * +-^^ J' "+>'''• 

{b)  Show  that  x-\-y  is  a  factor  of 
\  {\—m[x^py  \  -+  \  7nx-^[\—p)y  \  \ 
{c)  Factor       i6a*+4(7i5— 4af— 12^*  + 
17/'^— 6^^ 
6.  Simplify 

(loi)*— (Q9)* 


(a) 


(loi)^+(99)-' 

{a—l>){a-  c)         (b—c)[b—a) 
(p-c) 


{p-b) 


+ 


[c-a)[c-b) 

7.  Dtfine  axiom,    postulate,    hypothesis. 
State  Euclid's  postulates. 

8.  If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the 
one  equal  to  two  angles  of  the  other,  each 
to  each,  and  oce  side  equal  to  one  side, 
namely  sides  which  are  opposite  lo  equal 
angles  in  each,  the  two  triangles  are  equal 
in  all  respects. 

Show  that  every  point  in  the  bisector 
of  an  angle  is  equid'stant  from  the  sides  cf 
the  angle. 

9.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to 
■one  another,  the  sides  subtending  those 
anjles  are  equal. 

Find  a  point  en  the  given  straight  line 
^B  such  that  the  distances  from  two  given 
points  on  the  sarre  side  of  and  without  AB 
shall  be  equal. 

If  the  given  points  be  on  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  AB,  how  must  they  le  placed  to 
lender  the  problem  possible  ? 


JUNIOR     LEAVING    AND     UNIVER- 
SITY PASS    MATRICULATION. 

NOTE.  —  Candidates  for  Junior  Matriculation 
tvill  take  sections  A  and  B,  and  Candi» 
dates  for  the  /unior  Leaving,  sections  B 
and  C. 

A. 

1.  To  construct  a  triangle  whose  three 
sides  shall  be  respectively  equal  to  three  given 
lines,  the  sum  of  every  two  of  which  is 
greater  than  the  third. 

Give  reasons  for  considering  the  condition 
embodied  in  the  above  enunciation  a  neces- 
sary condition. 

2.  The  triangle  formed  by  joining  the 
middle  point  of  one  of  the  non-parallel  sides 
of  a  trapezium  (o  the  extremities  of  the  op- 
posite side  is  equal  to  half  the  trapezium. 

3.  In  the  triangle  ABC  the  angle  A  equals 
the  sum  of  the  angles  B  and  C.  If  from  the 
vertex  A  a  right  line  be  drawn  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  oppoite  side  it  is  equal  to  half 
that  side. 

4.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal 
parts,  together  with  the  square  on  the 
part  between  the  points  of  section,  is 
equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

5.  In  equal  circles  equal  angles  at  the 
centres  or  at  the  circumferences  stand  upon 
equal  arcs. 

B. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  pro- 
duced to  any  point  the  square  on  the  whole 
line  thus  produced  and  the  square  on  the 
part  of  it  produced  are  together  double  of 
the  square  on  half  the  line  bisected  and  of 
the  square  on  the  line  made  up  o!  the  half 
and  the  part  produced. 

7.  If  a  line  be  a  tangent  to  a  circle  and 
from  the  point  of  contact  a  chord  be  drawn 
cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  made  by  this 
line  with  the  tangent  are  respectively  equal 
to  the  angels  in  the  alternate  segments  of 
the  circle. 

8.  Inscribe  in  a  given  tiiangle  a  paral- 
lelogram whose  diagonals  shall  intersect  in 
a  given  point. 
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9.  ACB  is  rn  arc  of  a  circle,  CE  a 
tangent  at  C,  meeting  the  chord  AB  pro- 
duced in  E  ar.d  ^  Z?  is  a  perpendicular  to  A 
B  meeHng  the  tangent  CE  in  D.  Prove 
that  if  C  be  the  middle  po'nt  of  DE  the  aic 
AC  \%  tqual  to  twice  the  arc  CB. 

10.  ACB  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
whcse  centre  is  C.  D  is  the  m'ddle  point  of 
CB,  DE  at  right  angles  to  CB  terminates 
in  the  circumference  at  E.  Prove  that  the 
square  on  DE  is  equal  to  three  times  the 
iquare  on  DB. 

C. 

11.  From  a  given  point  w^ithout  a  given 
circle  to  draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 

12.  If  ABCD  be  a  quadrilateral  circum- 
scribing a  circle,  the  sum  of  two  opposite 
sides  must  tqual  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

13.  If  a  straight  line,  falling  on  two  other 
straight  lines,  make  the  alternate  angles 
equal  to  one  another,  then  the  straight  lines 
shall  be  parallel. 

14.  To  describe  a  square  that  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure. 

15.  ABC  DEE  is  a  cyclic  htxagon  (one 
inscribed  in  a  circle)  and  AB  is  parallel  to 
its  opposite  side  DE,  and  EC  is  parallel 
to  its  opposite  EF ;  prove  that  DC  is  parallel 
to   AF. 

HONOR  MATRICULATION. 

1.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  equila- 
teral and  equiangular  pentagon. 

Piove  that  an  equiangular  circumscribed 
polygon  is  regular. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any 
two  parts,  the  square  on  the  whole  line  is 
tqual  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two 
parts  together  with  twice  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  two  parts. 

ABC  is  a  right  angled  triangle  right-angl- 
ed at  C,  and  CD  is  a  perpendicular  from  C 
on  AB,  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  sum 
of  AB  and  CD  is  greater  than  the  square  on 
the  sum  of  ^C  and  CB  by  the  iquare  on  CD. 

3.  In  equal  circles  angles  at  the  centres,  or 
at  the  circumferences  which  stand  on  equal 
arcs,  are  equal. 


\l  A,  B,  C,  be  three  points  in  the  circum- 
fererce  of  a  circle,  and  D  and  E  the  middle 
points  of  the  arcs  AB  and  AC  ;  then  if  the 
straight  lire  DE  intersect  the  chords  AB 
and  AC  in  the  points  ^and  G,  the  straight 
line  AE  is  equal  to  AG, 

4.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 
Inscribe  a  circle  in   a  sector  of  a   given 

circle. 

5.  If  four  right  lines  be  proportional  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  extremes  is  equal 
to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  means. 

The  rectangle  contained  by  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  perpendicular  on  the  third  side  from 
the  vertex  opposite  this  third  side  and  the 
diameter  of  the  circumscribed  circle, 

6.  To  divide  a  given  undivided  line  simil- 
arly to  a  given  divided  line. 

To  divide  a  given  line  (a)  internally,  (i) 
externally,  in  the  ratio  of  two  given  lines. 

7.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

Express  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of 
the  medians  cf  the  triangle. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Note.  —  On/y  five  questions  in  all  are  to  be 
answered  by  any  candidate,  but  one  of  them 
must  be  EITHER  question  4  OR  question  8. 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  characters  and 
careers  of  Colet  and  Erasmu-,  and  of  their 
influence  upon  the  educational  and  religious 
awakening  which  maiked  the  earlier  years  of 
'he  sixteenth  cen  ury. 

2.  "Cromwell  is  in  fact  the  first  Eogliih 
minister  in  whom  we  can  trace  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  rule,  the  steady  working 
out  of  a  great  and  definite  purpose." — Green. 

Give  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  career 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  show  what  his 
"great  and  definite  purpose"  was,  and  to 
what  extent  and  in  what  ways  he  succeeded 
in  effecting   it. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin,  character, 
and  influence  of  the  El'zabethan  Drama,  and 
sketch  briefly    the  life,    character,    and  dra- 
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malic  work  of  (a)  Greene  ;    (b)  Marlowe  ; 
(c)  Shakespeare. 

4.  Sketch  concisely  the  rule  of  England 
over   Ireland  under    the    following   heads : 

The  policy  of  Henry  VII.  The  policy  of 
Wolsey.  The  pilicy  of  Cromwell.  The 
policy  of  Henry  VIII  after  Cromwell's  death. 
The  policy  of  Somerset.  The  policy  of 
Mary.  The  policy  of  Elizabeth  as  adminis- 
tered by  Sidney,  Lord  Grey,  and  Mountj  ly. 
The  policy  of  Chichester.  The  Coloniz  ition 
of  Ulster  under  James  VI. 

5.  (a)  Sketch  the  character  and  the 
political  and  literary  career  of  Lord  Bacon. 

{b)  Describe  what  you  conceive  to  be 
Bacon's  chief  c'aims  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  world's  great  men. 

6.  (a)  Give  a  sketch  of  the  later  years  of 
Milton's  life. 

[b)  Describe  how  and  to  what  extent 
Milton's  life  and  character  were  typical  0/ 
Puritanism,  and  show  that  Paradise  Lost, 
both  in  its  excellences  and  in  its  deficiencies, 
is  a  reflection  of  the  higher  types  of  Puritan 
character  and  cu'ture. 

7.  Describe  the  character  of  Charles  II 
both  as  man  and  monarch,  and  contrast  his 
methods  of  personal  government  with  those 
of  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  his 
brother.  Illustrate  your  points  wherever 
possible  by  reference  to  specific  acts  of  the 
king. 

8.  Sketch  the  character  of  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  describe  concisely 
his  political  career : 

{a)  prior  to  the  Restoration  ;  {b)  while  in 
opposition  to  Clarendon  ;  [c)  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabal  ;  {d)  while  in  opposition  to 
Danby  ;  {e)  as  Lord  President  of  the  Kirg's 
Council,  1679;  (/)  from  his  dismissal  from 
the  Council  until  his  flight  to  Holland  and 
death. 

9.  [a)  Show  how  in  the  reign  of  William 
III  the  powers  and  functions  of  government, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  were  fully 
and  finally  transferred  from  the  King  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

(/')  What    benefits   to    the    kingdom, 


both  constitutional  and  financial,  were  the 
first  fruits  of  the  new  life  possessed  by  the 
House  by  virtue  of  these  changes  ? 

10.  Name  in  chronological  order  a'l  the 
more  important  battles  (including  sieges)  in 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  personally  en- 
gaged ;  state  the  geographical  position  of 
each,  and  give  concisely  the  main  particulars 
concerning  each. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR,  PHILOLOGY, 
RHETORIC  AND    PROSODY. 

Note.  —  Candidates  will  take  sections  A, 
C,  D,  and  any  three  questions  of  section  B. 

For  woman  is  not  undevelop  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 
A. 

1.  (a)  Give  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the 
above  selection  so  far  as  to  show  the  nature 
and  construction  of  the  principal  clauses, 
and  the  nature,  construction,  and  relation- 
ship of  the  subordinate  clauses.  (Note. — 
Each  clause  must  be  written  out  in  full,  and 
its  bare  subject  and  bare  predicate  be  clearly 
indicated.) 

(b)  Specify  and  explain  the  grammatical 
difificuliiei  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  line  and 
in  the  last  line  of  the  selection. 
B. 

2.  Explain  by  means  of  Grimm's  Law  the 
relation  of  English  {i.e.  the  native  element 
of  our  speech)  to  [a]  Latin  or  Greek  and  (b) 
High  German. 

3.  Write  historical  and  etymological  notes 
on  : — 

Minister,  monastery.  Wonder,  mirvel, 
admiration.  Ways  and  means.  Feast,  fete. 
He  must  needs  ( necessarily ,  of  necessity) 
depart  at  once.  What  went  ye  Q\x\.Jor  to 
see  ?     The  statement  contained  in  : 

"  And  Frensch  sche  spak  ful  faire  and  fety- 

sly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensch  of  Parys  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

4.  Write  notes  on  the  suffixes  of  the 
following  words,  indicating  the  force  of  each 
sufifix ;  the  language  (or  languages)  from 
which   the   suffix    is  derived ;  the  form  (or 
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forms)  of  the  suffix  in  the  language  (or  lan- 
guiges)  from  which  it  is  derived  : 

Bishopric,  cottage,  carpenter,  criticism, 
delegate,  doggie,  foolish,  grotesqueness, 
gauntlet,  kernel,  lessee,  philosophy,  poetics, 
prowess,  serfdom,  wealth,   wisdom,  wooden. 

5.     "Long    lines   of  cliff   breaking   have 

left  a  chasm  ; 
A.nd  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow 

sands  ; 
Biyond,    red  roofs   about   a   narrow 

wharf 
In  cluster  ;  then  a  moulder'd  church  j 

and  higher 
A  busy    street    climbs  to    one    tall- 

tower'd  mill  ! " 

Distinguish  the  terms  Presentive  and 
Symbolic  as  applied  to  words.  In  accord- 
ance with  your  distinction,  classify  the  words 
in  the  lines  above  as  presentive  or  symbolic. 
Discuss  the  relation  of  Encliticism  and 
Symphytism  to  the  symbDlic  or  presentive 
nature  of  words.  Show  clearly  the  usual 
metrical  value  of  symbolic  words  in  relation 
to  presentive  words. 

6.  Show  clearly  what  is  meant  by  a 
phonetic  alphabet.  Illustrate  \.\it  chief 
defects  of  English  spelling  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  phonetician.  Indicate  the  chief 
causes  of  the  irregular  or  unphonetic  spell- 
ing of  present  English.  Give  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  phonetic  spelling  of 
present  English. 

C. 
"  Poetry   is    the   record    of    the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  happiest  and  best 

""'nt^s Poetry    thus    makes 

immortal  all  that  is  best  and  most  beautiful 
in  the  world." — Shelley. 

7.  {a)  Clearly  indicate  the  steps  in  the  ex- 
position by  which  Shelley  reaches  his  con- 
clusion—" Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all 
that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world," 
(3)  Show  clearly  that  his  style,  as  (i)  to 
Diction,  (ii)  Figures,  (iii)  Quality,  is  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  he  desires  to 
convey. 

D. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  vvhite  than  snow  ; 
Yet   she  mu:h   whiter  ;    but  the   same    did 
hide 


Under  a  veil,  that  wimcled  was  full  low  ; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw  : 
As  one  that  inly  mourned,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfry  slow : 
Seemed  in  heart  somj  hidden  care  she  had  ; 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  a  milk-white  Iamb  she 
lad. 

8  (a)  Describe  th;  form  of  thi  stanzi 
above 

[b)  Give  its  name  and  origin. 

{c)  State  the  effect  of  the  concluding  line 
upon  the  rhythm. 

A  Frankeleyn  was  in  his  companye  ; 
Whit  was  his  berde,  as  is  the  dayesye. 
Of  his  complexioun  he  was  sangwyn. 
Wei  lovede  he  in  the  morwe  a  sop  in  wyn. 

Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apotecaries, 
To  send  him  dragges  and  his  letuaries, 
For  ech  of  hem  made  other  for  to  wynne  ; 
Here  frendschipe  nas  not  newe  to  begynne. 

9-   [a)  Scan  each  of  the  lines  above. 

{b)   Write  notes  on  the  value  of  final  e  in 
Chaucerian  metre. 

[c)  To  what  extent  did   Chaucer  use  free- 
dom (i)  word-accent,  in  (ii)  cseiura? 


ALGEBRA. 

Solutions  by  S.  A.  MitghelL;  Queen's  Coll. 

{Goixdud^d.') 
8.   {a)  Establish  the  theorem 
^P^  =«(«— 1)(«— 2)  ....  [n—r-\-\), 
and  thence  deduce  the  theorem 
C  —  n  ! 

r  1  [n — r)  ! 

{b)  Upon  a  plane  are  drawn  «  lines,  of 
which  /  pass  through  one  and  the  same 
point.  Show  that  the  total  number  of  deter- 
mined points  is   }4{n—p){n+p—i)  +  i. 

8.  {a).  Suppose  we  are  to  choose  from 
n  things  ;  for  the  first  choice  we  may  take 
any  of  the  «  things.  Setting  this  aside  we 
may  choose  any  one  of  the  remaining  {n  i) 
things,  anl  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
two  things  may  be  selected  is  n  («-  i).  We 
have  now  («-2)  things  left,  so  that  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  we  can  choose  3 
things  out  of  n  is  n  {n  -  i)  («  -  2).     Thence 
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by  induction  we   find    that  we  may  choose  r 
things  out  of  «  ibings  in 

fi  («-  i)  (m-2).  .  .  .  («-  r+  i)  ways 

Now  «  («-  i)  («-2) (n  -  r  +  )) 

«(«— l)(w-2).  .  .(«-r+  i)(«— r)..3.2.l. 


In  r 


1 ,  2,  3  ....«-  r 

«/ 

or        T  , 

(n-r)  ! 


But  if  nC'-  be  the  number  of  combinations 
of  n  things  r  together,  each  combination 
may  give  rife  to  r !  permutations. 


(n  —  r)  ! 
tt  ! 


•  C  T 


r!{n-  r)  ! 

{!>).  «-/ lines  not  concunent  determine 
4  («  -/)  («  -/-  i)  points.  The  /  lines  can 
interest  the  n-p  lines  in  /  («-/)  points  al- 
together. Besides  this  /  lines  determine  one 
>  point.  Therefore  the  number  of  points  deter- 
mined is,  i  {n-p)  {n-p-i)  +  («-/)/+! 
or,  J  («-;))  {n+p  -i)  +1 

g.  (a)  Write  the  ^"'  term  in  the  expansion 
c{(l—x)--»,  and  state  what  this  cosfficient  is 
in  regard  to  homogeneous  products. 

{5)  If  p,    q,   s     denote    the     product, 
quotient,  and  sum,  respectively,  of  two  num- 
bers, then 
^  =  j2  ^    ^_2^»+3^3 —  +    _    .  .  ad  inf.    \ 

n  (w  +  I) 
9.   (<z).      {\-x)-n=   I  Ar  nx  +j  j2r«- 

+    and  the    cotff    of  x^  -  is 

w  («+i)  (m  +  2) («  +  r  -  I) 

This  is  an  expression  for  the  number  of 
homogeneous  terms  of  r  dimensions  that  can 
be  made  from  n  letter  and  their  powers. 

{b).     Let  jc,  y  denote  two  numbers. 

y 

Then  p  —  x  y^  s  =  x  -V  y^q  —   — 

which  we  mus}  elininate  x  and  y 
p  —  s   —  x  =■  q  x. 


from 


Thus,  ^  =- 


Whence 

/_ ^ 


/_ 


X  *  and  X 


lo.   (a)  Find  expressions  for  the  sum  of  an 
A.P.  andofa  G.P. 

{b)  If  the  m"^  terms  of  two  A.P.s  be 
respectively    a — bn   and   b  +  an,    show  that 


they  have  a  common  sum  for  the  same  num- 

jb_ 
ber  of  teruis  if^^^  is  a  negative  integer  ;  and 
that  under  the  same  circumstance  they  have 
also  a  common  w""  term. 

lo.  (a)  This 's  commcn  book- work. 

b.  The  series  are  :  a-b,a-  2b,  b+^a,  etc., 
and  their  turns  are  :  «  a+  i  «  («+  i)  ^^i  and 
«<5  +  ^«  («  +  i)  «,  and  these  being  equal 
_  a-  sb_a  +  ^-  4^  _  4*^ 


gives 


rt  +  ^ 


4b 


.  .   If  -i_-  is   a  negative    integer,    «    is  a 

positive  who'e   number. 

Also  they  have  a  common  ft  th.  term  if 
a-  b  n  =  b  +  a  n,  i.e.  if  «=  i  -    2b 
a  +  b' 

But  if  -^  -  is  a  negative  integer,  so  also 

4^ 

a  +  b'  f 

II.  (a)  Establish  a  formula  for  the  present 

worth  of  A  doUais  due  in  i  years  at  r   cents 

per  dollar  compound  int»res^ 

(b).  A    man    30    years  old    enjoys  $600 

annually  from  the  rent  of  building?,  during 

his  life.     If  his  probable  duration  of  life  is  20 

years  mere,    what  is  the   present  cash  value 

of  lis  anuity,  money  being  at  r  cents  on  the 

dollar  ? 

(Only  a  symbolic  result  is  rtqured.) 

II.  (a)  Let  F  denote  the  present  worth, 

then  F  put  to  interest  for  i  years  at  r  per  unit 

should  give  A. 

...   A  =  F)i+r)K 

A  

•'■  ^~(l+r)'  ■ 
{b).  Let /"be  the  present  cost  value  and 
et  A  denote  the  arnual  income. 
The  last  payment  is  A. 
The  payment  before  the  last  is  A  R,  when 
R'^l+r.      The  next  previous  is  /I  R'^,  etc. 
So  that  the  total  amount  of  all  the  payments 
at  the  end  of  20  years  is  : 

A{i  +  R  +  R''  +  ....R'')-A  -jTZY' 
But  /"put  to  interest  fur  20  ye:rs  should 
give  this  sum  : 

.-.  F{i+rY''=A 


or,  F=A  . 


R-i 

7^20  _  I 


A'  »o(y?-i) 
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On  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  September 
Overland,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
«xtreme  beauty  of  the  scenery  portrayed. 
The  number  is  also  noticeable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  verse. 

The  papers  in  LiKell's  Living  Age  for  Sep. 
tember  16  are  nearly  all  biographical,  includ- 
ing A  visit  to  Prince  Bismarck,  Gilbert  White 
of  Selborne  and  Charles  Baudelaire  and 
Edgar  Poe.  There  is  a  capital  short  story 
from  Temple  Bar  entitled  The  Helgorn. 

American  magazines,  whether  of  purpose 
or  not,  contain  more  and  more  matter  which 
is  especially  interesting  to  Canadians.  In 
the  September  number  of  Scribner's  we  find 
The  Tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  Gustav 
Kobbe.  finely  illustra'ed  by  Twatchmanand 
Perard,  and  a  richly  colored  poem  entitled 
Harvest,  by  Duncan  Campbell  Scott.  Articles 
of  special  literary  Interest  are  Izaak  Walton, 
A  Thackeray  Manuscript  in  Harvard  College 
Library,  A  Letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq., 
by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Richardson  At  Home, 
by  Austin  Dobson.  The  Sharpness  of 
Death  is  a  short  story  by  E.  K.  Tompkins, 
so  lifelike  and  penetrating  that  one  hardly 
•dares  to  hope  that  it  isn't  true. 

Of  all  modern  magazines  there  is  none 
that  presents  a  more  scholarly  appearance 
than  Shakespeariaua.  Type  and  paper  are  all 
that  can  be  desired  and  the  wide  margins 
impart  an  air  of  leisure  and  dignity  which  is 
extremely  becoming.  There  are  only  two 
articles  in  the  issue  but  these  are  notable. 
The  firit  is,  "  The  First  Heirof  Shakespeare's 
Invention  "  by  Appleton  Morgan,  and  gives 
his  grounds  for  doubting  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  second  is 
"A  P'ea  for  the  Adoption  of  the  Bankside 
Reference  Canon,"  by  Alvey  A.  Adu.  The 
second  and  third  chapters  appear  of  "  A 
Man  That's  Married,"  a  Shakespearean 
story  by  Charles  Falkner,  jr. 

September  is  the  World's  Fair  number  of 
the  Cos»iot>oliian.     The  most  inlereUing  of   ' 


the  papers  devoted  to  the  subject  are  :  A  First 
Impression,  by  Walter  Besant  ;  Transpoita- 
tion,01d  and  New,  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  Pointsof  Interest,  by  Ex  President  Harri- 
son. By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  magazine,  frcm  a  literary  point  of  view, 
is  contained  under  the  new  department,  "  In 
the  World  of  Art  and  Letters,"  where  one 
.may  read  month  by  month  what  Sarcey, 
Boyesen,  Lang  and  Janvier  have  to  say. 
Mark  Twain  contributes  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  extravagant  short  story  entitled 
"  Is  he  livingcris  he  dead  ?"  TheTraveller 
from  Altruria  is  rather  discouraging  this 
month,  but  perhaps  this  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  our  atmosphere  on  an  Altrurian. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

From  Messrs.  Mrcmillan&  Co.  (London 
and  New  York)  through  the  Ccpp,  Clark 
Co.,  Toronto,  we  have  received  the  latest 
volumes  of  the  Elementary  Classics,  Eng- 
lish Classics  and  Twelve  English  Statesmen 
Series,  v'z  : 

Homer  Iliad  VI.  Edited  by  Walter  Leaf 
and  N.A,   Bayfield,   M.A. 

Macaulay' s  Essays  on  Clive  and  on  Warren 
Hastings.    Edited  by  K,  Deighton. 
Edzvard the  First, 

All  of  these  aie  excellent  numbers  of  their 
respective  series,  but  the  las  merits  a  much 
more  extended  notice.  It  is  a  remarkably 
clear  and  vivid  narrative  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  Edward  I.  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  historical  biography,  and  the  author.  Prof. 
T.  F.  Tcut,  shows  research  and  skill  in  his 
marshalling  of  facts  and  development  of  the 
history  of  the  great  king  "  whose  work  lived 
on  in  his  own  realm  of  England  where  after 
ages  agreed  to  recognize  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  her  rulers." 

The  Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad  is  part  of  the 
woik  to  be  read  for  Matriculation  this  year, 
and  the  edition  above  mentioned  supplies  all 
that  a  s'udent  could  ask  for  in  the  way  of 
note?,  vocabulary  and  general  information. 
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Longman^ s  German  Grammar.  By  J.  U. 
Ransom,  M.A.  (London  &  Ntw  York  : 
Longman,  Green  &  Co.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Language. 
By  Prof.  Van  Daell.  (Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.) 

Virgil,  ^neid  Vll.  Edited  by  W.  C. 
Collar,  A.M.     (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 

Four  Canadian  text  books  have  appeared 
this  month,  Virgil's  ^'Eneid,  Book  II. 
Edited  by  John  Henderson,  M.A.  and  E.W. 
Hagarty,  B.A. 

Black's  Life  0/  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  F.' 
H.  Sykes,  M.A. 

La  Belle- Nivernaise  and  Le  Chien  du 
Capitaine.  Edited  by  J.  Squair,  B.A.,  and 
A.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Virgil s  yEneid,  Book  II.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Robertson,  B.A. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  pubiished  by  the 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  and  the  others  by  Messrs. 
W.  ].  Gage  &  Co.  They  are  all  most  cave- 
fully  edited  and  creditable  in  every  way  to 
authors  and  publishers. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  just  republished 
"Bishop  Brooks'  Lecture  en  Biography" 
(Phillips'  Exeter  Lec'ures)  at  the  request  of 
many  teachers. 

The  Dread  Voyage.  By  William  Wilfred 
Campbell.  (Toronto:  William  Briggs.) 
This  is  the  second  volume  of  verse  published 
by  our  Lake  Poet  and  the  present  collection 
includes  the  now  famous  poem  of  "  The 
Mother."  Some  of  the  others,  such  as  "  Sir 
Lancelot  "  and  ' '  The  Children  of  the  Foam  " 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Canadian  pub- 
lications. The  concluding  poem,  entitled 
•'The  Dead  Leader,"  is  on  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  William  Wilfred  Campbell  is 
a  true  post.  Tne  publishers  havi  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  volume. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English.  By  Mary 
F.  Hyde.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
The  author  has  already  prepared  two  excel- 
lent text  books  in  Eiglish  for  Primary 
Schools  and  for  American  Grammar  Schools 
respectively.  This  third  volume  of  the 
Seiies  is  comprised  in  four  parts,  I.  Kind  of 
Words.  IL  Classes  and  Forms  of  Words.  HL 


Relations  of  Words.  IV.  Structure  and  An- 
alysis of  Sentences,  and  is  constructed  with 
the  aim  of  teaching  principles  thoroughly 
by  means  of  examples.  The  sentences  are 
taken — as  they  ought  to  be — from  English 
classics,  and  the  book  is  a  good  one  in  every 
way. 

"Songs  of  The  Common  Day."  By 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Toronto  :  William 
Briggs.  The  latest  collection  of  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts'  poetry  has  just  appeared,  to  the 
delight  of  his  friends.  It  is  not  given  to 
many  to  express  in  words  so  worthy  and 
sweet  as  our  Canadian  Poet  Laureate's 
the  subtle  beauty  of  common  and  everyday 
things.  The  most  important  poem  in  the 
present  volume  is  "  Ave  " — an  Ode  written 
for  the  Shelley  Centenary.  The  verse 
throughout  is  fresh  and  strong  and  always 
clear  in  tone. 

Episodes  from  Franjois  Le  Champi, 
par  George  Sand.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
C.  Sankey,  M.A.  London  and  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Messrs. 
Longmans  have  already  published  several 
elementary  French  reading  books  cons'sting 
of  short  extracts  from  some  good  story,  con- 
nec'ed  by  brief  explanations  in  English. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan  and  will  tend  to 
keep  up  pupils'  interest  in  the  work. 

The  Cambridge  Cofnpanion  to  the  Bible. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
London :  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.  Few 
books  for  Bible  students  will  be  found 
of  more  real  value  than  this,  which  takes  up 
the  stiu:ture,  growth,  and  preservation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  supplies  a  vast  amount  of 
well-arranged  information  on  the  history, 
antiquities,  chronology,  etc.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  the  Reir,  Dr.  Moulton,  Profs. 
Ryle,  Davidson,  and  Lumley  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and 
many  others. 

The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. 
Edited  by  Prof.  GayLy,  of  the  University  of 
California.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  book.  It  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  old  familiar  *'  Balfindi's 
Age  of  Fable,"  but  its  scope  is  greater,  and 
its  quotations  are  admirably  chosen,  while 
the  maps  and  illustrations  are  of  no  small 
valu ;.  It  is  a  capital  hand-book  for  name? 
and  allusions. 
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DIVISION:   A  CRITICISM   AND   A   SUGGESTION. 

BY     JAS.     A.     MCLELLAN,     M.A.,     LL.D., 
Principal  School  of  Pedagogy,  Toronto. 


IN  the  September  number  of  a  lead- 
ing American  Journal  there  is  an 
article  by  a  Professor  of  Method  •  in 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  in  which 
the     writer,    following    Col.     Parker 
(see  pages  105,  et  seq,  Talks  on  Teach- 
ing),   discusses     the     principles     of 
Division,    and    mercilessly  flays   any 
"  Doubter "    who     may    venture    to 
question  the  soundness  of  his  philoso- 
phy.    I  confess  myself  a  doubter — 
one  of  many  it  is  to  be  hoped — and  I 
shall    state    some    reasons    lor    the 
doubts  that   trouble   me.     In   doing 
this — in    examining    the    definitions 
and  illustrations  in  the  article  referred 
to  —I  shall  try  to  set  forth  some   data 
and  inferences    which    may   perhaps 
contribute  somewhat  to  a  true  theory 
of  the  division   process.     The  article 
consists  (a)  of  a  sort  of  general  in- 
troduction, and  ip)  of  an  exposition 
— chiefly  by  comments  on  a  series  of 
problems — of  general   principles.     I 
shall   (I)    devote    some   attention    to 
(a)  and  ih) ;  and  then  (II)  endeavor 
to  advance  a  common-sense  view  of 
the  nature  of  Division. 


I. 

{a)  ''There    are,"    savs    the   Pro- 
fessor, "thousands  of    children  who 
if  asked  what  we   get  when  we  multi- 
ply square  feet  by   feet    will   answer 
cubic  feet  because    they   have    never 
been  made  to  see  that  when  finding 
the  volume  of  anything,  we  are  simply 
repeating  a  certain  number  of  units  a 
certain  number  of  times."     He  then 
proceeds    to    show,    rightly  enough, 
"that    the   child   should    be    clearly 
taught    that    there    are    'layers'    of 
cubic   inches     (or  feet)     repeated  a 
certain  number  of  times." 

I  remark:  (i)  No  such  question 
should  be  asked  the  child— it  is  the 
slovenly  expression  of  hazy  thought ; 
It  is  misleading,  for  it  suggests  to  the 
child  the  answer  cubic  feet.  It  is  a 
mere  catch -question  implying  an 
impossible  operation;  the  wrong 
answer  of  the  child  is  more  than  justi- 
fied by  the  wrong  question  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  "When  finding  the  volume  of 
anything  we  are   simply   repeating  a 
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certain  number  of  units  a  certain 
number  of  titnes.''  Without  doubt ; 
but,  also,  in  finding  atiy  product  are 
we  not  simply  repeating  a  given  unit 
— group  a  given  number  oi  times  ?  We 
have  here  a  simple  yet  sufficient 
principle  which  explains  the  "  mys- 
tery "  of  division,  but  which  the  pro- 
fessor abandons  in  the  moment  of  his 
need  to  plunge  into  a  very  wilderness 
of  error  from  which  no  Moses  can 
deliver  him. 

3.  He  objects — after  Col.  Parker 
— very  strongly  to  the  use  of  times  in 
•  the  sense  of  repetition  because  it 
tends  to  perplex  the  learner.  "  The 
reader  will  observe  that  I  say  two, 
four  cubic  inches.  Because  two, 
four  cents  is  the  language  of  the 
child  and  needs  no  explanation, 
while  times  has  to  be  explained  and 
then  often  times  is  not  understood. 
.  .  Why  will  almost  50  per  cent, 
of  a  class  say  (young  pupils)  three 
tifiies  naught  are  three^  But  this 
idea  of  times  enters  into  every  concep- 
tion of  number  and  if  misunderstood, 
the  true  idea  of  number  has  never 
entered  into  thought.  The  simplest 
expression  of  quantity  has  necessarily 
these  two  components  :  the  unit  of 
measure  (the  "  standard  "  unit),  and 
the  times  (the  how  many)  of  this  unit 
of  measure.  This  ho7v  many  is 
abstract  \  it  really  expresses  the 
ratio  of  the  units  in  the  quantity  to 
the  standard  unit.  This  is  the  very 
pith  of  the  conception  of  number  ; 
and  abstract  though  it  is,  a  firm 
grasp  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  any  fair  mastery  of  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers.  The  word 
times  has  been  used  in  this  sense  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  it  is  as  old  as 
what  is  true  in  the  new  education. 
Both  term  and  idea  are  familiar  in 
the  child's  experience.  And  if,  after 
passable  teaching,  the  arithmetical 
meaning  of  times  is  still  a  mystery  to 
any  child,  it  is  probably  because 
niggard  nature  has  not  endowed  the 


poor  thing  with  the  minimum  thirty 
ounces  of  brain.  And  if  50  per  cent, 
of  any  class  of  children  possessed  of 
normal  brains  fail  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  times  in  such  expressions 
as  four  times  two  are  eight,  and  fully 
believe  that  three  times  naught  are 
three — it  is  conceivable  because  they 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of 
mental  inanition  by  the  drivel  of  some 
new  educator.  Such  unfortunates 
may  be  expected  to  use  the  cumbrous 
phrasing,  three,  "  four  dollars,"  thirty- 
five  and  a  half,  thirty -six  and  seven- 
te?iths  cubic  feet  instead  of  the 
simpler  expressions  that  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  ages — three  titnes  four 
are  twelve,  etc. 

(b)  We  come  now  to  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  professor's  article 
— that  in  which  is  concretey  unfolded 
his  philosophy  of  division.  He 
begins  with  a  definition  of  division 
which  violates  every  rule  of  definition 
However,  we  cannot  expect  those  to 
be  strong  in  definition  who  strenuous- 
ly maintain  that  no  rules,  definitions 
and  stated  principles  should  have  place 
in  the  text-book  of  the  future.  Defini- 
tions are  troublesome  things — they 
demand  at  least  an  approach  to  ac- 
curate thinking.  He  says  : — "  Divi- 
sion is  dividing  a  number  into  a 
number  of  equal  numbers.  As  how 
many  four  apples  in  twelve  apples  ? 
I  say  three  four  apples.  I  express  it 
thus:  12  apples ^4  apples  =  3  (four 
apples).  Again  :  how  many  hats  at 
$4  each  can  I  buy  with  $12  ?  I  say 
as  many  hats  as  there  are  $4  in  $12, 
which  are  three  four  dollars.  Once 
more  :  I  have  4  of  a  pi6 ;  to  how  many 
boys  can  I  give  ^  pie.  In  division 
dividend  and  divisor  must  have  the 
same  name.  .  .  .  Now  we  have 
4-f4=i.  Surely  not  one  whole  pie 
but  one  one-half  pie."  And  when 
his  imaginary  antagonist  (Doubter) 
audaciously  suggests  that  the  one  in 
this  case — as  well  as  the  quotients 
in  the    other    examples,    is  abstract^ 
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the  killing  answer  is,  "  Oh  what 
bosh  !  "  We  have  not  space  to  give 
the  professor's  other  and  equally 
significant  examples.  The  inferences 
— some  of  them  formally  stated — 
which  he  draws  from  his  "  definition" 
and  examples  are  : 

(i)  In  division  the  divisor  and  the 
dividend  always  have  the  "  same 
name."     The  quotient  is  concrete. 

(2)  In  division  the  quotient  always 
equals  the  dividend. 

(3)  The  divisor  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  dividend — ".8-r8  how 
absurd." 

(4)  The  divisor  can  never  be  an 
abstract  number. 

(5)  Finding  the  equal  parts  of  a 
number  "  is  not  division  ;  but  differs 
widely  from  it." 

Now  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  this 
is  supplied  by  the  professor  himself: 
"  Oh  what  bosh  !"  We  not  only  call 
it  bosh  ;  we  shall  prove  it  bosh — so 
far  at  any  rate  as  what  is  self-evident 
is  capable  of  proof. 

(i)  Had  the  writer  borne  in  mind 
the  principle  stated  in  his  introduc- 
tion, viz.  :  that  in  finding  the  volume 
of  anything  we  are  sitnply  repeat- 
ing a  mwiber  oftmits  a  certain  number 
of  times — recalling,  further,  the  well 
known  fact  that  the  operation  of 
division  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  multi- 
plication, he  would  nothavebeen  found 
wallowing  in  a  slough  of  absurdities. 
The  question.  How  often  is  $4  con- 
tained in  $12,  is  the  inverse  of  the 
question,  What  is  the  amount  of 
^4  repeated  three  times  ?  The  opera- 
tion in  this  case  is  $4  +  $4  4-  $4  =  $  1 2  ; 
or,  using  the  multiplication  table, 
which  is  but  a  series  of  remembered 
additiofi  results — $4  x  3  =$12  ;  where 
clearly  the  three  denotes  ho7a  tnany 
addends  there  are — how  many  groups 
oifoiir  things  each — and  is  therefore 
purely  a  number — i.e.  an  "  abstract  " 
number;  for  the  conception  would 
not  change  with  afiy  change  of  adde?id. 
This  concept,  three,  would   remain 


absolutely  unchanged  if  the  groups  of 
tilings  were  changed  indefinitely 
either  in  number  or  in  kind — i.e.  we 
might  have  groups  of  i  or  2  or  3  or 
4.  .  .  .  or «  things  each  and  the 
things  might  be  dollars,  or  apples,  or 
any  thing  else  in  the  universe  of 
things. 

No  other  meaning  for  the  multi- 
plier can  be  conceived  by  a  mathe- 
matically sane  mind.  How  then  is 
the  inverse  problem  connected  with 
this  ?  In  multiplication  we  have  the 
group  of  things  and  the  times  repeat- 
ed to  find  the  absolute  quantity — or 
expressed  in  figures:  $4x3  =  $12. 
In  the  inverse  operation  (division)  we 
ha  ve  tzvo  of  these  things  given,  viz  :  $4 
and  $12,  to  find  the  third,  viz  :  three ; 
and  both  science  and  common  sense 
demand  that  this  three  shall  be  found, 
and  notz.  transformed  three,  as  three 
dollars,  or  "  three,  four  dollars,"  or 
three  anything  else  in  the  whole  realm 
of  the  concrete.  Yet  we  have  the  as- 
tonishing statement  that  "the  quo- 
tient is  not  an  abstract  number — it  is 
three,  four  dollars."  Expressed  in 
symbols  this  would  be,  when  the 
dividend  is  recalculated  from  its 
factors: — $4x3  ($4)  =  $12 — or  in 
words,  three  dollars  repeated  three, 
four  dollars  times  is  equal  to  twelve 
dollars  !  The  statement  that  "  the 
divisor  and  dividend  are  always  of 
the  same  name  "  will  be  referred  to 
again. 

(2)  "  The  quotient  is  always  equal 
to  the  dividend."  "  Get  the  children 
to  see  this,  and  when  grown  to  men 
and  women  they  will  not  make  such 
mistakes" — as  e.g.,  thinking  that  the 
quotient  may  be  a  pure  number. 
That  is  :  -^  =  quotient  q  (say):  multi- 
ply equals  by  equals  .-.  a  =  bq,  but  q 
=  a  (the  dividend).  .-.  a  =  ab\,  Or 
taking  the  professor's  favourite  ex- 
$  12 


ample  : 


$■ 


3  ($4) 


$12  =  3  ($4)x$4=  unmiti- 
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gated  nonsense.  "Get  the  children  1 
to  see  this,  and  when  men  and  women  \ 
they  will  not  make  such  mistakes." 
At  all  events  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  will  not  be  held  accountable  for 
such  mistakes,  nor  for  any  others. 
But  why  waste  words  ?  The  pro- 
fessor's conclusion — this  luminous 
principle  of  division — is  prima  facie 
eviderice  of  the  absurdity  of  the  prem- 
ises, or  of  the — well,  the  ineptitude 
of  the  logician — or  of  both. 

(3)  The  divisor  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  dividend.  "  'S-^-S  means  how 
many  eights  in  eight-tenths  :  how 
absurd !  -8  of  a  pie  to  be  divided 
among  8  boys — do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,  Doubter,  that  you  are  going  to 
find  how  many  8  boys  in  '8  pie?" 
By  no  means,  my  dear  professor. 
Some  faint  excuse  may  be  found  for 
the  hasty  inference  that  "  all  men 
are  liars";  there  is  none  for  the 
deliberate  assumption  that  all  men 
are  fools.  The  direct  proposition  is  : 
one-tenth  repeated,  eight  times  is 
eight-tenths.  The  inverse  problem 
is :  given  the  product,  eight-tenths, 
and  one  (eight)  of  the  two  factors,  to 
find  the  other  factor,  one-tenth.  By 
what  operation  do  we  find  this  factor 
if  not  by  division  ?  "  We  want,"  he 
says,  "  ^  of  '8  pie,  and  the  answer 
is  given  at  once,  'i  pie,  but  this  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  divisionl'  How, 

we  ask,  and  how  widely  does  it  differ 
from  division  ? 

(4)  The  inferences  (i),  (3)  and  (5) 
are  given  implicitly  in  {4)  :  "  The 
divisor  can  never  be  an  abstract 
number ;  when  a  number  is  divided 
into  equal  parts  it  is  not  division — it 
is  partition !"  In  this  the  disciple 
follows  his  master  (see  Talks  on  Teach 
ing,  pages  105,  etc.),  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  inevitable  ditch  is  the 
destiny  of  both.  Never  an  abstract 
nnmber !  Then  one  inverse  of  the 
problem  $4x3  =$12  must,  we  sup- 
pose, be  insoluble.  Given  the  $4  and 
the    $12,    and    we     get    the     other 


factor,  3,  by  mere  division.  But  the 
other  inverse,  given  the  3  and  the 
$12  to  find  the  $4 — hie  labor  est :  this 
is  not  division,  it  is — it  is  "  partition  " 
— some  Newtonian  thing  which  is 
away  beyond  division  but  which  is,  we 
hope,  within  the  compass  of  the  Cal- 
culus. One-third  of  $12  is  $4,  we 
are  told,  "  and  the  answer  is  given  at 
once."  Just  so.  But  in  the  example 
divide  $209671  by  539,  "the  answer 
is  ?/^/ given  at  once."  How  then  is 
it  to  be  found?  Not  by  division,  it 
seems,  "  because  divisor  and  divi- 
dend must  be  of  the  same  name." 
Not  by  division  because  the  divisor 
is  abstract  and  one,  "cannot  take  (say) 
539  from  209671  dollars.'"  Not 
by  division,  because  "  we  want  to  find 
the  number  of  units  in  a  group."  How, 
then,  is  the  quotient  obtained  since 
"  it  is  not  given  at  once  ?"  The 
ordinary  mind — the  mind  unblessed 
with  the  gift  of  genius — obtains  it 
by  exactly  the  same  process  that  is 
employed  in  dividing  by  $539.  And 
in  all  such  (possible)  problems  in 
"partition,"  the  "answer"  is  uni- 
versally and  necessarily  found  by  the 
division  process.  Yes,  "  but  bless 
your  heart.  Doubter,  that,  nevertheless, 
is  not  a  problem  in  division — it  is 
something  widely  (in  the  language  of 
the  Master,  radically)  different — it  is 
partition." 

II. 

Let  us  now  try  to  look  at  the  pro- 
blem of  division  from  the  standpoint 
of  common  sense,  premising  that  we 
have  already  anticipated  some 
thoughts  bearing  on  the  subject. 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  that 
we  learn  with  what  we  have  learned  ; 
the  "  apperception  "  of  the  nezc  de- 
pends upon  the  old.  Division  is  the 
inverse  of  multiplication  ;  in  learn- 
ing division  we  use  our  knowledge  of 
multiplication  ;  we  marshal  our  ''  ap- 
perceiving"  ideas  in  order  to  attack 
division.     We  know  that  in  multipli- 
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cation  a  group  of  units  known  as  the 
multiplicand'x^  repeated  a  number  of 
times  expressed  by  the  midtiplier — 
that  the  multipHer  must  be  a  pure 
number  (i.e.  abstract)— that  the  law 
of  commutation  holds,  e.g.  3  groups 
of  4  things  is  identical  with  4 
groups  of  three  (the  same)  things,  etc. 
This  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  "mystery"  of  division.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  take  our 
old  example  :  $4  x  3  =  $1 2  = ,  also, 
$3  X  4.  Now  in  division  there  is  given 
either 

{(i)  The  product  $12  and  the 
factor,  $4,  to  find  the  other  factor — 
3.     Or 

{b)  The  product  $12  and  the 
factor,  3,  to  find  the  other   factor  $4. 

In  the  one  case  (a)  we  are  search 
ing  for  times,  i.e.  for  the  multiplier, 
which  with  the  given  multiplicand 
will  make  the  product  $12.  In  the 
other  case  {b)  we  are  searching  for 
the  unit-group  $4,  the  multiplicafid 
from  which  with  the  given  multiplier, 
3,  the  product  $12  may  be  found. 
In  the  former  case  (a)  the  divisor  is 
concrete  and  the  quotient  necessarily 
abstract — a  pure  number.  In  the 
latter  case  {b)  the  divisor  is  abstract 
and  the  quotient  necessarily  concrete. 
Speaking  somewhat  loosely,  therefore, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  division  :  division  {d)  in  the  sense 
that  a  number  contains  a  given  num- 
ber a  certain  (required)  number  of 
times,  and  {b)  division  in  the  sense 
that  a  number  ($12)  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed into  a  given  number  of  unit- 
groups  of  required  value  ($4).  But 
these  "  two  kinds  of  division  "  are 
not  "  widely  and  radically  different." 
On  the  contrary  they  are  essentially 
correlative:  The  one  implies  the 
other — the  number  of  unit-groups 
cannot  be  found  without  their  value 
— i.e.  the  number  of  units  in  each — 
nor  the  value  of  the  unit-groups  with- 
out  their  number.     In  both  cases  the 


searching  operation  is  precisely  the 
same,  and  in  both  is  implied  the  idea 
of  division  into  equal  parts.  The  dif- 
ference, such  as  it  is,  is  not  in  the 
process,  or  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  process  ;  it 
is  in  the  i?iterpretioti  of  the  result — in 
the  one  case  times  is  meant,  in  the 
other  case  the  number  of  units  in  the 
correlative  unit-group. 

For  example:  $I2-^$4  =  3 — not 
"  3  four  dollars  "  ;  here  thequotientis 
a  pure  number,  is  in  fact  the  ratio  of 
$12  to  $4?  Again:  $i2^4  =  $3: 
here  the  quotient  not  only  involves 
the  relation  (ratio)  of  12  to  4,  but 
also  names  the  standard  unit ;  in  other 
words  it  is  a  concrete  number  expres- 
sing the  absolute  value  of  the  unit- 
group.  In  the  first  example,  we  have 
the  answer  to  the  question  (as  it 
might  be  put),  What  is  the  ratio  of 
$12  to  $4.  In  the  second  example 
we  have  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
Jour  is  the  ratio  of  $12  to  what  num- 
ber of  dollars  ? 

In  view  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, it  is  indeed  surprising  that 
these  tivo  mutually  related  processes 
should  be  declared  fundamentally 
different;  so  different,  in  fact,  that 
different  names  are  needed  to  mark 
properly  the  difference.  It  is  perhaps 
more  surprising  that  some  generally 
thoughtful  men — e.g.,  the  author  of 
the  "Philosophy  of  Arithmetic" — state 
unconditionally  that  the  divisor  can 
never  be  an  abstract  number."  Let 
us  venture  to  illustrate  the  real  pro- 
cess in  the  "  two  "  divisions,  working 
(to  make  the  illustration  more  inclu- 
sive) by  partial  quotients  as  in  '  long  ' 
division. 

(rt:)  Divide  $12  by  $4:  $12  ^$4  =  ? 
i.e.  find  the  ;«z^//?///Vrwhich,  with  $4  for 
a  multiplicand,  will  give  $12.  Or,  still 
further,  using  the  idea  of  partial  quo- 
tients, the  question  might  be  stated  : 
$i2  =  $4x  (i  +  I  +  .  .  .  )  find  the 
number  within  the  brackets. 
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$4)$  1 2(1 1  St  partial    quo- 


$4 


multi- 


ist  Rem'r.  $8( + 
$4 


tient- 
pller. 

..2nd  partial  quo- 
tient— a  midti- 
plier 

2nd  Rem'r. $4(+ I... 3rd    partial  quo- 

$4  tient — a      mtdti- 

plier. 

The  complete  quotient  is  therefore 

I  +  I  +  I  =  THREE  :    Not  three  dollars, 

or  "  three,  four  dollars,"  or  three  any- 

thirig  else   outside    of  the    world    of 

Mifid 

{b)  Divide  $12  by  4,  or  find  the 
number  of  dollars  which,  with  four  as 
a  multiplier,  will  make  $12.  Or,  using 
the  idea  of  partial  quotients,  the  pro- 
blem is:  $12  =  ($! +$i  +  .  .  .)  X  4, 
find  the  number  within  the   brackets. 

4)$i2($i ist  partial    quotient — a 

$4  midtiplkand. 

$8( +  $ I... 2nd  partial  quotient — a 
$4  midtiplicand. 

$4(  +  $i...3rd  partial   quotient — a 
$4  midtiplicand. 

The  complete  quotient  is  therefore 
$i+$i-l-$i=  $3 — the  required  multi- 
plicand, which  must  be  used  in  recal- 
culating the  dividend.  In  {a)  we  had 
to  use  the  preliminary  (''  apperceiv- 
ing  ")  knowledge  that  once  $4  is  $4  ; 
in  {h)  the  preliminary  knowledge  that 
four  times  $1   is  $4. 

Since  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mon Rules  may  be  performed  by 
counting,  the  foregoing  examples 
may  be  illustrated  by  simple  intui- 
tions, {a)  Divide  $12  by  $4,  i.e-  find 
the  number  of  $4  groups  in  %\2 — 
Representing  the  $12  by  dots,  the 
result  is  obtained  directly  by  count- 
ing:— 

...ist  4 
...2nd  " 
....3rd  "        "  " 

Here  each  of  the  rows  is  not  simply 
four,  but  four  dollars,  the  absolute 
value  of  the  unit-group.  While  the 
vertical  column  of  three  dots  may   be 


dollar 


group- 


taken  to  represent  the  pure  number 
three,  i.e.  the  tunes  the  unit-group  oc- 
curs. It  corresponds  to  the  i  -f  i  +  i 
of  the  operation  {a)  with  symbols. 

Now  take  the  other  case  {b).  Divide 
$12  by  4,  i.e.  find  the  group  of  dollars 
which  multiplied  by  4  will  make  $12. 

four  groups  of  $1  each 


Counting  the  ist  row  we  get  four 
groups  of  $1  each  ;  then  the  2nd  row, 
etc.  Therefore,  in  all,  four  groups  of 
($1 -F$i-f-$i=$3)each.  Where  the 
right  hand  column  of  dots  no  longer 
represents  a  pure  number,  but  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  a  quantity,  i.e. 
three — dollars.  Now,  once  more,  the 
operations  here  indicated  are  not 
"  widely  and  radically  different  ;"  they 
are  correlative ;  the  column  cannot 
be  had  without  the  row,  nor  the  row 
without  the  column  :  The  difference  is 
in  the  meaning  of  the  result. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  plain 
that,  as  to  preliminary  knowledge  : — 

1.  The  idea  of  times  must  be 
clealy  grasped  since  it  is  essential  to 
number  conception. 

2.  The  multiplier  mustht  abstract 
— it  denotes  simply  times. 

3.  In  multiplication  the  factors 
may  be  interchanged,  i.e.  a  y-  b  =  b  x  a  ; 
or  in  words,  b  groups  of  a  units  each 
is  identical  with  a  groups  of  b  units 
each. 

As  to  division  : — 

1.  The  operation  in  division  is 
the  inverse  of  that  in  multiplication. 
That  is  the  problem  of  division  is  : 
Given  the  product  and  one  of  two 
factors  which  produce  it,  to  find  the 
other  factor. 

2.  Therefore  there  may,  "  in  a 
sense,"  be  two  kinds  of  division,  cor- 
responding respectively  to  the  search 
for  the  multiplier,  and  the  search  for 
the  multiplicann — i.e.for  \\\&number  oi 
\xm.\.groups,  and  for  the  number  of  units 
in  each  group. 
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3  The  mechanical  and  mental 
processes  in  the  "  two  kinds,"'  are  the 
same.  The  difference  between  them 
being  in  meaning  oi  results :  in  the  one 
case  "times"  (repetition  of  unit- 
group)  being  found  ;  in  the  other 
case  the  value  of  (number  of  units  in) 
the  unit-group.  But  the  resuUs  are 
correlatives  ;  the  one  cannot  be  had 
without  the  other. 


4.  That  the  "divisor"  and 
"  dividend  "  may  be  both  concrete, 
in  which  case  the  "  quotient "  is  ab- 
stract. Or  the  divisor  may  be  abstract 
and  the  dividend  concrete — in  which 
case  the  quotient  is  concrete. 

5.  That  an  utterly  false  "princi- 
ple or  law  "  of  division  cannot  simplify 
fractional  Arithmetic. 


COMMON  ERRORS  IN  PHYSICS. 


BY    C.    A.    CHANT. 


WHILE  engaged  in  reading  the 
candidates'  papers  returned  at 
the  various  examinations,  held  by  the 
Education  Department  during  the 
last  summer,  many  errors  were  so 
frequently  met  with  that  the  Associate 
Examiners  in  Physics  requested  the 
writer,  who  had  the  honor  of  acting 
as  their  chairman,  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication an  article  indicating  some  of 
the  points  where  students  go  wrong. 
It  was  thought  that  those  who  were 
asked  to  read  the  papers  had,  perhaps, 
some  advantage  over  those  left  at 
home,  or  at  their  holiday  resorts,  and 
that  such  a  statement  might  be  of 
some  use  to  all  those  teachers  in  our 
secondary  schools  to  whom  falls  the 
subject  of  Physics. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that 
the  Committee,  nearly  all  of  whom 
had  acted  for  the  two  previous  years, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Primary 
papers  were  better  than  those  of  189 1 
or  1892  :  and  that  the  Junior  Leaving 
papers  were  decidedly  ahead  of  those 
in  the  other  two  years.  Indeed  these 
candidates  seemed  very  intelligently 
prepared,  and  were  a  credit  to  the 
schools  attended  by  them.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  dozen  can- 
didates  in   succession   take,    on    an 


average,  over  70  per  cent.  The  work 
of  the  Senior  Leaving  candidates  was 
more  ragged  and  fragmentary.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  time  such  a 
paper  had  been  set,  and  that  many 
had  to  hastily  prepare  for  it.  The 
complaint  was  also  made  that  the  pre- 
scription of  work  was  not  very  definite. 
But  these  reasons  would  not  cover  all 
the  cases  as,  on  inquiry  of  other 
sections,  where  such  arguments  would 
not  hold,  it  was  found  that  there  was, 
pretty  uniformly,  a  high  rate  of 
mortality 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  questions  called  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  some  experiment,  and  it  is 
truly  surprising  what  wonderful  exper- 
iments were  given  in  many  instances. 
To  prove  that  sound  requires  a  med- 
ium to  travel  through,  it  was  no  un- 
common answer  to  be  told  to  pump 
all  the  air  out  of  a  room,  and  some 
were  very  anxious  that  the  examiners 
should  go  into  a  room  from  which  all 
the  air  had  been  exhausted,  being  as- 
sured that  when  there  no  sound  would 
reach  their  ears.  To  prove  that  air 
would  expand  without  applying  heat, 
one  would  take  a  balloon  to  the  top 
of  a  high  mountain  :  he  knew  he  would 
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see  the  phenomenon  exhibited.  To 
hear  a  watch  ticking  at  a  distance, 
many  fanciful  arrangements  were  sug- 
gested. Students  should  be  carefully 
warned  against  such  answers.  When 
a  question  of  that  sort  is  given,  only 
simple  experiments,  such  as  can  be 
easily  performed  in  the  class-room  or 
the  laboratory,  should  be  given. 
They  might  also  be  told  that  in  every 
possible  case,  clear  simple  diagrams 
should  be  given.  It  requires  little 
skill  to  draw  a  satisfactory  diagram, 
and  it  seems  natural  to  suspect  that 
if  the  candidate  knows  the  question 
thoroughly  he  will  find  it  easiest  to 
illustrate  with  a  figure. 

Another  serious  error  was  the  con- 
fusion of  pitch  with  intensity.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  common  blunder 
of  all.  As  a  typical  bad  answer  look  at 
the  following  :  "  Take  a  piano-string 
and  strike  it  slowly  and  then  strike  it 
harder.  We  notice  that  when  we 
strike  it  with  a  little  force  the  vibra- 
tions are  not  so  many  in  one  second, 
and  the  pitch  is  lower  ;  therefore 
pitch  depends  upon  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  one  second,  the  greater 
the  number  the  higher  the  pitch."  It 
was  the  same  with  a  tuning-fork,  a 
bell  or  any  other  instrument :  strike 
it  harder  and  you  get  a  higher  pitch. 
I  cannot  think  that  all  have  empha- 
sized this  distinction,  or  surely  so 
many  shps  would  not  have  been  made. 

It  was  also  noticed  that  some  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  an 
arc  and  an  incandescent  lamp,  even 
though  they  were  told  that  the  latter 
had  a  slender  thread  which  became 
bright.  I  suppose  they  had  never 
seen  either,  and  yet  this  foolish  error 
should  not  have  been  made.  In  some 
cases  the  telephone  was  described 
under  the  name  of  the  telegraph,  and 
many  other  batteries  in  place  of 
Grove's.  One  candidate,  indeed,  drew 
a  diagram  of  a  compound  microscope 
and  called  it  a  common  telegraph  cir- 
cuit, though  for  what  reason  the  ex- 


aminers could  not  say.  The  famous 
carbon  button  was  also  frequently  seen. 
Ever  since  a  question  was  put  upon 
this  Httle  thing,  it  has  been  found 
looming  up  in  all  parts  of  the  subject 
— in  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
bell,  and  everywhere  else. 

The  above  errors  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Primary  papers,  but  many  similar 
ones  occurred  in  the  Junior  Leaving 
examination.  The  matter  of  simple 
experiments  was  again  brought  to  our 
attention.  To  show  that  a  body, 
when  projected  horizontally,  will  reach 
the  ground  as  soon  as  if  simply  drop- 
ped, the  experiment  of  shooting  a 
cannon-ball  from  a  cliff,  and  dropping 
another  at  the  same  time  could  hardly 
be  accepted.  Yet  such  answers  were 
often  seen.  Something  practicable 
should  always  be  given. 

In  stating  the  Law  of  Charles  (or 
Chas.,  as  some  put  it),  the  common 
mistake  was  to  omit  "  at  0°  C." 
Some  candidates  seemed  able  to  get 
the  answer  to  the  illustrative  problem 
and  yet  were  unable  to  state  clearly 
what  the  law  was. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  test-book 
does  not  illustrate  the  common  elec- 
tric bell ;  yet  almost  every  book  on 
electricity  describes  it  fully,  and  it  was 
surprising  to  see  how  many  bungled 
over  it. 

I  shall  not  refer  at  length  to  the 
Senior  Leaving.  Many  failed  to  give 
a  quantitative  definition  of  density. 
The  statement  that  it  is  "  closeness 
with  which  the  particles  are  packed  " 
is  hardly  full  enough  for  first-class 
certificate  work.  Boyle's  Law  and 
Charles's  Law  were  often  confounded, 
and  the  phrase  "0°  C."  was  also  left 
out  of  the  latter.  It  was  easily  dis- 
covered that  many  failed  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  double  time-phrase 
used  in  describing  an  acceleration  : 
the  first  part  stating  the  velocity  ac- 
quired (or  lost),  the  second,  how  long 
it  took  to  secure  the  change ;  the 
whole  expression  thus   indicating  the 
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rate  of  change.  Magnus's  '^'  Mechan- 
ics "  is  partially  responsible  for  this 
looseness,  but  such  should  not  be 
tolerated.  In  solving  questions  in 
calorimetry  a  most  objectionable 
method  was  seen  several  times.  It 
will  obtain  the  correct  result  in  many 
cases,  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  its  fallacious  reasoning.  It  was 
stated  that  900  grammes  of  water  at 
30°  C.  contain  900  x  30,  or  2700,  units 
(little  calories)  of  heat ;  and  that  630 
grammes  of  brass,  whose  specific 
heat  is  '095,  contain  630  x  '095  x  30, 
or  1795.5,  units  of  heat.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  assumes  that  at 
0°  C,  these  substances  contain  no 
heat,  which  is  very  absurd.  As  before 
remarked,  the  correct  result  will  gen- 
erally be  reached  by  the  faulty  method. 
Of  course  when  such  a  large  num- 
ber wrote — almost  7,000 — it  was  quite 
natural  to  find  some  who  either  knew 
very  little  about  Physics,  or  who  in- 
tended to  start  a  new  science  of  their 
own.  We  were  informed  that  "  when 
a  nail  is  driven  into  the  wood  it  does 
not  destroy  its  properties  any,  but  only 
causes  them  to  be  driven  more  closely 
together,"  and  that  "  the  holes  in  the 
chalk  [when  it  is  dropped  into  water] 
come  to  the  top."  Another  candidate 
was  going  to  "  take  a  thin  tissue  bag 
which  wholes  two  points,"  and  another 
bright  one  explained  an  experiment 
that  "  produces  a  harmonious  dis- 
chord."  Still  another  one  asked  the 
examiner  to  "  fill  a  jar  with  hydrolic 
gas."  Again,  "  it  requires  536  calor- 
ies to  raise  a  unit  of  heat  one  degree," 
and  "  I  minute  =  3600  seconds." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some 
to  learn  that  "  an  electric  lamp  is  used 
for  determining  the  space  between 
the  poles  of  an  electric  light ;  "  or 
that  "  an  incandescent  electric  lamp 
consists  of  a  circular  globe  of  glass 
having  a  small  globe  of  electricity  in- 
side," and  "  the  slender  [thread]  be- 
comes so  bright  because  there  is  no 
penumbra."      We   learned  that    the 


name  voltameter  "  is  from  Voltai  a 
German  scientist."  A  paper  much 
worse  than  the  usual  bad  ones,  con- 
tained the  following  method  for  find- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  iron  :  "  The 
specific  gravity  of  iron  is  415  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Melt  the  iron  so 
as  to  have  it  limpid,  .and  put  into  it 
the  acid  hydrometer  whose  0  mark  is 
at  level  of  water,  and  is  at  the  top  of 
the  glass  tube,  the  hydrometer  would 
then  rise  partly  out  of  the  limpid  iron 
and  remain  with  one  of  its  graduations 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  iron, 
this  then  would  be  the  specific  weight 
of  iron."  The  hydrometer  consists 
of  "  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  bellows  ;  "  and 
"  the  barometer  measures  pressures, 
the  water  barometer  measures  pressure 
of  water  and  the  air  barometer  meas- 
ures the  pressure  of  air."  Another, 
apparently  of  the  opposite  sex,  but 
probably  a  twin  with  the  "  limpid 
iron  "  onejust  above,  defined  Charles's 
Law  thus :  "  When  a  body  of  gas 
has  twice  as  much  pressure  exerted 
upon  it  the  mass,  or  rather  the  volume 
is  decreased  according  to  the  square 
of  twice  the  sum  of  heat  or  pressure 
exerted."  But  if  we  do  not  care  to 
accept  this  statement,  the  following 
may  be  better  :  "  The  Law  of  Charles 
is  that  a  solid  displaces  an  equal 
weight  of  water  in  a  fluid."  Still  an- 
other, who  should  have  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  after  writing 
a  very  poor  paper,  made  a  graceful 
exit  with  the  remark,  "  No  more  time 
the  examiner  is  onto  me." 


Man,  proud  man  ! 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority  ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  as- 
sured, 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high 

heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

— Measure  for  Measure,  ii,  2. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


BY  REV.  WM.   MOORE,  D.D.,  OTTAWA. 

(Special  Reinsioti. ) 


II. 


TO  be  sure,  these  tendencies  are  in 
a  large  measure  restrained  in 
most  Christain  countries,  notably  in 
our  own,  by  the  fact  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  people  are  Christians; 
and  so,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
our  teachers.  The  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  being  God  fearing  men 
and  women,  no  matter  how  strict  the 
surveillance  may  be,  they  cannot  but 
exert  a  wholesome  influence.  The 
character  of  our  teachers  may  retard, 
but  cannot  wholly  arrest  the  process. 
Principles  are  stronger  than  men  and 
gradually  mature  their  fruits  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  restrain  or  counteract 
them.  Slowly  but  surely  they  form 
to  themselves  a  people  fashioned  in 
their  own  image  and  then  all  the  re- 
straints of  a  timid  conservatism  are 
swept  away. 

If  there  was  any  other  alternative  ; 
if,  for  example,  there  was  any  way  by 
which  our  children  could  be  with-  { 
drawn  from  such  unwholesome  in-  ; 
fluences  and  educated  on  sound 
Christian  principles,  so  that  their 
training  for  the  earthly  citizenship 
might  be  auxiliary  to  that  which 
should  fit  them  for  the  heavenly 
citizenship,  perhaps  this  matter  might 
be  of  less  importance. 

But  there  is  not.  The  hour  we 
have  the  children  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  which  is  particularly  the 
children's  church  (or,  for  that  matter, 
the  hours  of  public  worship  one  day 
in  seven),  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
enable  us  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  mere  secular  teaching  given  con- 
tinuously for  six  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in   the  week,  and  that   for  two 


reasons,  (i)  The  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  necessarily  less  direct  and 
effective.  The  vicarious  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  sermonic  form 
of  address  cannot  compete  with  per- 
sonal reading,  and  instruction  by 
question  and  answers.  (2)  And, 
besides,  neither  in  sabbath  school 
nor  church  can  we  teach  history  and 
the  sciences  permeated  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  we  must  needs  do 
in  order  to  offset  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Moreover,  there  are  far  too  many 
children  of  whom  it  is  true  that  if 
they  do  not  get  some  notion  of  re- 
ligion at  school  they  will  stand  but  a 
poor  chance  of  ever  getting  it  at  all. 
And  what  is  more,  though  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Christain  families 
may  be  safeguarded  to  a  large  extent, 
I  contend  that  it  is  not  fair  to  an- 
tagonize, and  undermine  the  home 
training  by  excluding  religion  from 
the  school  life  and  substituting  for  it 
a  subtle  spirit  of  unbelief,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  plausible  insinuating  pro- 
fession of  respect,  is  distinctly  hostile 
to  revealed  religion.  I  know  perfect- 
ly the  feeling  and  outcry  there  is 
against  teaching  dogma,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  not  as  just, and 
reasonable  to  teach  Christianity  as  it 
is  to  teach  materialism.  The  latter  is 
every  whit  as  dogttiatic  as  the  former. 
I  say,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to 
choose  between  a  religious  or  an  ir- 
religious, a  theisiic  or  an  atheistic 
state.  This  being  so,  I  have  no- 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  State 
must  have  positively  a  religious  char- 
acter, and  that  it  should  in  its  own 
schools  teach  religion  as  a  necessary 
part  of  education.  If  you  ask  what 
religion,  I  answer  that  for  a  Christian 
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people,  which  we  are,  as  there  is  but 
one  sun  in  the  heavens  so  there 
is  but  one  religion — the  religion  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

If  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  taught,  I 
answer  by  putting  the  word  of  God 
into  the  hands  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  by  making  it  a  regular  text- 
book to  be  diligently  studied  and  to 
be  faithfully  taught  every  day  until 
the  youth  of  our  country  have  the 
great  essential  facts  of  revealed  re- 
ligion fixed  in  their  memories  and  its 
precepts  treasured  up  in  their  minds, 
to  become,  under  God,  the  great  con- 
trolling and  moulding  power  in  after 
life.  How  else  can  a  Christain  State 
educate  its  citizens  to  be  true,  pure, 
honest,  upright  and  virtuous  %  There 
is  no  living  root  for  morals  but  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  re- 
ligious, is  the  recognition  of  it  as  the 
gift  of  God. 

If  such  be  or  should  be  the  attitude 
and  duty  of  the  State  toward  religion, 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  ? 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  has  been 
said,  that  if  the  State  is  a  religious 
body,  in  the  sense  of  being  actuated 
by  the  fear  of  God,  and  that  it  has  a 
right  to  teach  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  then  it  ought  to  go  further 
and  take  the  Church  into  alliance 
with  itself,  support  the  clergy  as 
officials  of  the  State,  and  enforce 
church  discipline  with  such  temporal 
sanctions  as  fine  and  imprisonment. 

To  this  we  reply  that  such  an  infer- 
ence from  our  doctrine  proceeds  on  a 
radical  misapprehension.  It  over- 
looks the  essential  difference  in  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  Church  and 
State. 

II.  The  Church.— The  Church 
is  a  society  organized  under  the 
mediatorial  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  secure  the  present 
and  eternal  salvation  of  men  by  the 


regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
revealed  truth.  The  domain  of  the 
Spirit  is,  therefore,  the  sphere  of  the 
Church.  Its  weapons  are  purely 
spiritual,  the  word  of  God,  and  its 
powers  simply  educational  and 
disciplinary.  As  a  teacher,  the 
Church  must  teach  divine  truth, 
"  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line  ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little." 
Waiting  with  endless  patience  for  the 
maturing  of  the  soul  in  faith  and 
knowledge  and  righteousness  through 
fellowship  with  God. 

The  discipline  of  the  Church  is 
simply  the  bringing  of  the  truth  to 
bear  on  the  heart  and  conscience  for 
the  reformation  of  morals  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  soul  in  holiness.  In 
those  sorrowful  cases  in  which  the 
salutary  influence  of  the  word,  and 
prayer,  and  affectionate  remonstrance 
prove  unavailing  to  secure  a  walk 
and  conversation  becoming  godliness, 
discipline  also  proceeds  to  an  antici- 
pation of  the  final  judgment  by 
cutting  off  the  unworthy  member 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 
The  sentence  of  the  Church  carries 
no  civil  disabilities  or  penalties.  It 
simply  debars  from  the  I<ord's  supper 
and  from  baptism  and  the  spiritual 
benefits  which  accompany  the  right 
use  of  these  ordinances. 

The  sentence  of  exclusion  is  not  nu- 
gatory, because  it  is  unaccompanied 
with  civil  penalties.  It  professes  to 
be  based  on  the  word  of  God.  It 
brings  the  offender  face  to  face  with 
God  and  raises  the  question  of  his 
eternal  salvation.  If  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  be  well  founded,  and  the 
sinner  persists  in  his  sin,  then  ex- 
clusion from  church  fellowship  on 
earth  is  the  standing  reminder  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  General  Assembly 
and  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  the 
visible  and  present  forecast  of  ever- 
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lasting  doom.  It  is  not  now  a  question 
of  membership  in  this  or  that  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  ap- 
peal lies  not  from  one  session,  or 
from  one  Church  to  another,  but  to 
the  bar  of  God. 

If  a  man  under  Church  censure 
knows  himself  pure  from  the  charge 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  sentence 
of  exclusion,  he  may  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  righteous  and  heart- 
searching  God,  who  will  defend  the 
right,  and  cause  his  righteousness  to 
go  forth  as  the  noon-day.  But  if  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  in  all  soberness 
appeal  from  the  earthly  to  the  heaven- 
ly tribunal,  from  fallible  man  to  the 
infallible  Judge,  if,  in  a  word,  he 
knows  himself  justly  condemned  for 
his  sin,  he  knows,  also,  that  he  must 
repent,  or  take  the  awful  consequences 
of  impenitence.  The  final  act  of 
church  discipline  is  thus  the  last  and 
most  solemn  form  of  religious  appeal, 
the  most  solemn  application  of  the 
word  of  God  to  the  conscience,  and 
can  hardly  fail,  when  done  in  a  right 
spirit,  to  make  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some impression.  It  is,  however, 
throughout,  from  first  to  last,  a 
spiritual  sentence  enforced  only  by 
spiritual  considerations. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
body  which  exercises  these  spiritual 
functions  is  a  visible  and  public  body, 
composed  of  the  professing  people  of 
God.  In  virtue  of  this  public  charac- 
ter and  visibility  the  Church  neces 
sarily  possesses  certain  civil  rights. 
It  cannot  but  acquire,  either  as  a 
tenant  or  freeholder,  the  land  and 
buildings  necessary  for  use  in  public 
worship  \  and  the  right  of  free  and 
undisturbed  assembly  is  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  power  of  every 
Christian  State. 

We  have  already  set  out  at  large 
the  powers  of  the  State  and  its  neces- 
sary moral  character.  Repetition  is 
unnecessary.     It     will    be    sufficient 


briefly  to  recapitulate  and  contrast 
the  points  of  difference. 

The  State  is  the  institute  of  rights, 
whereas  the  Church  is  the  institute  of 
grace. 

The  State  grows  out  of  the  purpose 
of  creation  as  realized  in  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  constitution  of 
man,  and  holds  its  charter  from  God 
the  Father  as  the  universal  King  of 
nations.  Whether  they  are  heathen 
or  Christian,  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  by  God. 

Whereas  the  Chuich  grows  out  of 
the  purpose  of  redemption  and  is 
organized  under  the  mediatorial 
sovereignty  and  power  of  God  incarn- 
ate, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  State  exists  for  the  protection 
of  all  within  its  bounds,  in  their  rights 
of  liberty,  family,  person,  property, 
and  good  name,  "  That  we  may  lead 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty." 

Whereas  the  Church  which,  is  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  exists 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  word,  and 
the  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints  and  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  andoftheknow- 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

The  State  maintains  and  perpetuates 
itself  in  the  last  resort  by  the  sword. 
As  Christ  said  to  Pilate  "  if  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world  then 
would  my  servants  fight." 

Whereas  the  Church  maintains  and 
propagates  itself  by  purely  spiritual 
agencies,  by  the  manifestation  of 
truth  to  every  man's  conscience.  For 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  and  these  weapons  are  fur- 
nished by  the  written  word  of  God. 

And  finally  the  State  endures  only 
while  this  present  world  continues. 
When  that  dread  day  comes  in  the 
which   the   heavens  shall   pass  away 
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with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
earth  also  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up — then  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  all  the 
glory  of  them  shall  perish  forever. 

Whereas  the  Church  endures  to  all 
eternity.  The  day  and  hour  which 
marks  the  final  evanishing  of  all  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  State  is  the 
very  day  and  hour  in  which  the  Church 
shall  arise  from  the  dust  and  put  on 
her  beautiful  garments  and  become 
the  joy  and  praise  ot  the  wide  uni- 
verse, fie  shall  come  to  be  admired 
of  the  saints. 

Powers  so  inherently  diverse  in 
origin,  in  purpose,  in  methods,  and 
in  duration  are  necessarily  distinct  and 
mutually  independent.  Hence  the 
objection  with  which  we  are  dealing 
assumes  too  much.  The  objector 
forgets  that  his  objections  may  be 
turned  against  himself. 

The  Church  as  a  visible  society  of 
professing  Christians  undoubtedly  has 
civil  rights.  If,  therefore,  it  be  said 
that  the  knowledgment  of  a  religious 
element  in  the  State  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  State 
should  assume  the  functions  of  the 
Church,  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
reverse    the  order,  and    say   because 


the  Church  has  certain  civil  rights  and 
a  territorial  home,  therefore,  it  should 
assume  the  functions  of  the  State. 
Put  thus,  it  seems  to  me  the  objection 
answers  itself.  Here,  then,  we  have, 
so  to  speak,  two  great  corporations 
having  something  in  common,  but 
having  each  its  own  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive purpose  and  work.  The  fact 
that  these  are  certain  things  common 
to  both,  is  no  reason  why  either  of 
these  corporations  should  usurp  au- 
thority over,  much  less  swallow  up,  the 
other. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  the  state  or  civil  power  neces- 
sarily possesses  moral  character  ;  that 
where,  as  in  this  country,  Christianity 
is  the  prevailing  religion  the  ethical 
character  of  the  state  should  harmo- 
nize with  the  Word  of  God  ;  that  the 
Christian  state,  in  virtue  of  its  inherent 
character  as  the  creature  of  God,  has 
a  sphere  of  action  in  the  matter  of 
religion ;  and  that  though  in  connec- 
tion with  religion  church  and  state 
have  much  in  common,  their  functions 
do  not  coincide,  and  their  duties  do 
not  interfere,  much  less  conflict. 


Excellence  comes  from  toil,  from 
fidelity  to  purpose,  from  intelligent 
effort. 


THE  SECRET  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


/  'T^HE  use  of  corporal  punishment, 
J^  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  What  shall  be  its 
substitute?  A  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  which  will  bring  willing 
obedience. 

There  are  material  and  personal 
conditions  which  help  to  obtain  the 
desired  result.  Under  the  first  head 
would  be  pure  air-^and  a  proper 
arrangement  of  light.  1 

No  teacher  needs  to  be  told  the 
necessity  for  pure  ,  air  in   the  school- 


room, and  yet  you  may  enter  room 
after  room  in  which  the  air  is  unfit  to 
breathe.  This  is  because  the  change 
from  the  pure  to  the  impure  air  is  so 
gradual  that  those  who  are  in  it  are 
not  aware  of  it.  For  this  reason,  it 
seems  well  that  the  teacher  should 
step  from  her  room  into  the  corridor 
once  or  twice  during  the  session, 
when,  on  return  to  her  room,  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  will  instant- 
ly be  apparent  to  her. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  light  is 
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not  always  in  the  power  of  the  teacher. 
The  windows  are  often  very  badly 
placed,  giving  cross  lights  which 
should  have  been  avoided  when  the 
building  was  designed.  But  suppose 
there  are  no  cross  lights,  we  then  find 
the  chairs  so  placed  that  the  light 
which  should  come  from  the  back  and 
right  is  more  often  directly  in  front, 
or  nearly  so.  These  conditions  are 
not  only  injurious  to  the  eyes,  but 
they  produce  an  unconscious  irritation 
which  makes  children  restless  and  dis- 
orderly. 

I  have  often  hpard  teachers  told  to 
have  plenty  of  light  in  their  rooms. 
Too  much  light  is  as  bad  as  too  little. 
Raise  your  curtains  to  the  top  of  your 
windows  some  sunshiny  day,  and 
leave  them  so  all  day.  The  next  day, 
of  the  same  kind,  draw  them  part 
way.  Now  tell  me,  were  you  not 
much  more  tired  the  first  than  you 
were  the  second  day  ?  Have  plenty 
of  light,  but  beware  of  too  much,  for 
it  tires,  and  a  consequent  restlessness 
is  observable. 

Having  arranged  the  material  con- 
ditions to  the  best  of  your  ability,  turn 
your  attention  to  the  personal  :  teach- 
ing, where  it  is  possible,  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept.  Example  is 
often  much  the  more  effective 
remedy. 

Order,  cleanliness  and  plenty  of 
work  are  tools  which  are  most  useful 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  your  right, 
teachers,  to  demand  of  the  parents 
that  their  children  shall  have  clean 
hands  and  faces  and  combed  hair.  I 
feel  that  you  say  the  demand  is  wasted, 
for  the  children  come  just  as  dirty 
after  it  as  before.  This  is  only  too 
true,  but  you  have  one  remedy  at  your 
hand.  Every  school-building  has 
water  in,  or  about  it,  and  you  can 
oblige  the  culprit  to  wash  there,  if  he 
will  not  at  home.  If  he  does  come 
one  day  unusually  clean,  let  him  know 
that  you  are  aware  of  it  and  appreciate 
it.  Many  teachers  examine  the  faces, 
hands,__hair  and  boots  of  pupils  at  the 


opening  of  each  session  and  they  say 
the  result  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Cleanliness  and  order  are  so  closely 
allied  that  I  feel  that  I  must  speak  of 
them  together.  "  A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place,"  is 
a  great  help  toward  cleanliness.  We 
little  realize  what  poor  examples  some 
of  us  are  of  this  rule,  which  we  try  so 
hard  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our 
pupils.  Can  we  go  to  our  desks  in 
the  dark  and  take  from  them  anything 
we  want?  Can  we  go  to  our  closets 
and  do  the  same?  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  teach  by  practice  as 
well  as  by  precept.  We  should  have 
our  things  arranged  as  carefully  as  we 
expect  theirs  to  be,  and  keep  them  so. 

Every  pupil  should  have  a  place 
for  each  thing  necessary  for  his  work 
and  keep  it  so  carefully  in  its  place 
that  he  can  at  any  time  put  his  hands 
into  his  desk  and  take  from  it,  with- 
out stooping,  any  article  he  needs. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  noise  and 
confusion  this  obviates,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  saved. 

Each  pupil  should  understand  that 
the  chair  he  occupies,  the  desk  in 
front  of  it,  and  the  floor  beneath  and 
around  it  are  his,  and  his  only  ;  that  he 
is  held  responsible  for  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  kept,  whether  the 
dirt  which  he  finds  on  his  premises 
were  put  there  by  himself  or  another. 

Now,  give  him  as  much,  or  more, 
to  occupy  his  time,  as  he  has  time  to 
occupy,  and  you  will  not  miss  the  old 
time  rod. 

There  is  one  more  very  important 
thing,  your  voice.  Imagine  your  feel- 
ings after  sitting  five  hours  under  the 
incessant  talk  of  a  loud  or  harsh  voice. 
If  a  child  is  hard  of  hearing  it  is  bet- 
ter for  him,  and  far  better  for  the 
other  children,  that  he  occupies  a 
front  seat.  Pitch  your  voice  slightly 
above  conversational  tone  and  decline 
to  repeat.  The  result  is,  ease  to 
yourself,  rest  to  the  children,  and  a 
kind  of  attention  hard  to  attain  in  any 
other  way. — Popular  Education. 


Christianity  and  Education. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND    EDUCATION. 


THE  relation  between  Christianity 
and  education  is  that  of  cause 
and  eifect.  By  Christianity  is  meant 
that  perception  of  truth  which  has  its 
clearest  exposition  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  It  existed  before  Christ's 
day ;  it  was  announced  by  Him  so 
distinctly  that  it  became  a  working 
scheme  for  the  world.  Christianity 
has  for  entire  aim  the  good  of  man  ; 
this  was  the  utterance  the  shepherds 
heard. 

The  mark  of  Christianity  is  the 
effort  to  elevate  man  ;  the  possession 
of  knowledge  is  declared  to  be  im- 
portant. The  knowledge  urged  is 
not  religious  knowledge  either. 
Solomon  sets  forth  both  knowledge 
and  the  value  of  knowledge  ;  his 
knowledge  was  of  law,  of  customs,  of 
ways  and  means,  of  practical  advice 
uttered  in  the  epigrammatic  style  of 
his  times;  he  was  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  his  day. 

The  Apostles  had  clearer  concep- 
tions of  the  knowledge  needed  by  the 
world  :  the  knowledge  they  undertook 
to  impart  was  but  partly  religious ;  as 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  they  sought  to 
set  men  to  thinking.  They  had 
reasons  above  the  Jewish  world  for 
inducing  men  to  think  and  be  govern- 
ed by  the  highest  attainable  thought ; 
it  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  find  a 
fit  temple  lor  His  work. 

It  was  a  result  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  that  the  monasteries  and 
the  churches  nourished  learning  and 
kept  it  alive  through  the  dark  ages 
that  ensued  when  the  Roman  empire 
was  broken  up.  Very  numerous  are 
the  evidences  that  the  church  did  its 
best  to  give  instruction  to  the  young. 
Theodulph,  one  of  Charlemagne's 
bishops,  ordered  that  "  the  eiders 
establish  schools  in  towns  and  villages 
and  if  any  of  the  faithful  wish  their 
children  to  be  taught  letters,  let  them 
not  decline  to  receive  and  teach  them." 


There  was  to  be  no  charge  made  for 
these  services.  Charlemagne  ordered 
schools  to  be  opened  everywhere  "  to 
teach  children  to  read."  This  is  one 
of  his  laws,  in  every  monastery  some 
one  shall  teach  psalms,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  grammar." 

It  was  conceded  that  really  to 
benefit  man  knowledge  must  be  im- 
parted to  him  ;  that  to  have  a  mind 
capable  of  understanding  religion  was 
absolutely  the  first  thing.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Reformation,  like  the  main 
church  from  which  they  branched  off, 
saw  the  importance  of  education  ; 
only  as  it  was  vitally  important  that 
men  should  comprehend  their  views, 
they  strove  most  for  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  as  soon  as  the  trees  could  be 
cut  down  founded  churches  and 
schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
within  thirty  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  education  had  been 
made  compulsory  in  all  the  colonies 
except  Rhode  Island 

The  establishment  of  public  schools 
in  every  part  of  this  country  is  not 
caused  by  a  desire  to  establish  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  are  the  results  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  the  cause.  The  early  New 
Englanders  proposed  to  employ 
schools  as  a  direct  cause  of  Christian- 
ity ;  but  not  so  with  the  New  Eng- 
landers of  to-day.  The  argument  for 
schools  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
the  right  every  individual  has  to  know- 
ledge that  will  benefit  him  \  Chris- 
tianity has  enabled  man  to  recognize 
the  right  of  his  fellow- man.  A  per- 
son is  passing  along  the  street  and 
inquires  his  way  ;  the  readiness  of  all 
he  meets  to  give  him  the  information 
he  needs  does  not  come  from  polite- 
ness, but  from  a  recognition  of  his 
right  to  this  knowledge. 

The  schools  must  on  their  part  dif- 
fuse Christian  doctrines — not  the  doc- 
trines of  a  sect.     The  schools  are  to 
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build  up  character — by  which  is  meant 
a  determined  wilUngness  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
teach  these  laws  and  induce  the  pupils 
to  obey  them.  The  reason  that 
criminals  increase  in  number  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  that  character  is  not  made  the 
object  of  the  instruction  given  ;  there 
are  other  standards  set  up,  standards 
of  scholarship.  Persons  are  employed 
to  teach  who  do  not  and  who  can  not 
make  character  the  object  of  their 
efforts.  The  effort  that  was  made  to 
take  Protestantism  out  of  the  schools, 
and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  school 
system  came  together,  and  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  a  vast  number 
of  persons  as  teachers  who  became 
simply  "  recitation  posts." 

In  1850  the  ratio  of  prisoners  was 
in  Massachusetts,  i  to  1,267  ;  in  1880 
the  ratio  was  i  to  615 — these  are  the 
native  born,  remember.  The  causes 
are  stated  above.  The  care  is  to 
make  the  schools  nurseries  of  charac- 
ter ;  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  must 
be  taught  in  them.  Those  who  are 
employed  must  be  persons  who  have 
a  Christian  character  themselves. 
This  is  not  saying  that  members  of 
any  church,  Protestant  or^^tholic, 
must  be  employed  ;  nor  is  it  saying 
there  must  be  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  prayer.  What  is  meant  is 
that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  must 
pervade  the  teacher's  life  and  thus  find 
an  entrance  into  the  school-room. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that 
the  parents  are  indiflferent  concerning 
moral  teaching,  not  that  they  will  tol- 
erate a  so-called  immoral  teacher. 
But  of  two  teachers  one  who  is  evi- 
dently a  person  of  high  moral  aims, 
the  other  "  who  is  smart  as  a  whip," 
to  use  the  language  of  a  school  officer 
in  describing  an  applicant  he  had  just 
seen,  the  latter  will  be  chosen  every 
time.  They  do  not  understand  that 
character-forming  is  the  real  work  to 
be  done  in  the  school  room. 


Let  us,  to  economize  terms,  call  the 
teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  moral 
teaching.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
charged  upon  teachers  to  give  moral 
instruction — for  example,  to  teach  the 
law  of  veracity  and  the  consequences 
of  failing  to  obey  it.  V/hen  the  moral 
laws  are  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  laws  of  physics  or  physiology 
results  not  now  apparent  will  make 
their  appearance.  Some  will  say  they 
cannot  do  this  because  the  Bible  is 
taken  out  of  the  school.  But  the 
moral  laws  exist  without  the  Bible  ; 
they  are  in  the  Bible  because  they  are 
true. 

Our  education,  therefore,  to  yield 
its  appropriate  fruit,  must  aim  to  de- 
posit a  firm  belief  in  and  a  practice  of 
the  moral  laws.  The  tendency  now 
is  to  aim  at  character  far  more  than 
formerly ;  when  the  parents  demand 
it,  those  who  are  competent  to  teach 
morality  will  be  invariably  selected  as 
teachers.  Then,  the  public  schools 
the  offspring  themselves  of  Christian- 
ity, will  in  turn  become  fountains  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice. 


A  book,  like  a  person,  has  its  for- 
tunes with  one  :  is  lucky  or  unlucky  in 
the  precise  moment  of  its  falling  in 
our  way,  and  often  by  some  happy  ac- 
cident ranks  with  us  for  something 
more  than  its  independent  value.  — 
Walter  Pater. 

"  New  times  demand  new  measures 
and  new  men ; 

The  world  advances  and  in  time  out- 
grows 

The  laws  that  in  our  father's  days 
best; 

And,  doubtless,  after  us,  some  purer 
scheme 

Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than 
we. 

Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of 
Truth, 

We  cannot  hale   Utopia  on  by  force." 

— Loraell,  A  Glance  Behmd  the  Cur- 

tain.,  1842,- 
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THE  ART  OF  STUDY. 


BY    DR.    B     A.    HINSDALE. 


THE  paragraphs  quoted  below  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Alexander  Bain's 
essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Study,"  found 
in  his  "  Practical  Essays."  They  are 
commended  to  students  and  teachers 
as  sound  doctrines. 

The  question,  What  is  the  best  way 
to  study  ?  is  one  that  both  learner 
and  teacher  consider  far  too  little.  It 
controls  the  question,  What  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  ?  Dr.  Bain  lays 
down  three  fundamental  propositions  : 

(i)  In  the  early  days  of  education, 
instruction  must  be  narrow.  (2)  It 
must  be  thorough.  (3)  Only  when 
the  pupil  is  "  thoroughly  at  home  on 
the  main  ideas,"  only  when  "one 
thread  of  ideas  is  firmly  set  in  the 
mind,"  only  when  "  one  single  line 
of  thought  "  has  been  wrought  into 
the  mental  substance,  should  the 
teacher  begin  to  be  discursive  and 
"  broaden  "  the  work.  In  history, 
what  folly  to  fall  to  comparing,  inter- 
preting and  discussing  before  the  pupil 
has  amassed  a  store  of  facts  on  which 
to  set  his  reflective  faculties  at  work. 
In  dealing  with  the  history  of  a 
country  or  nation,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind 
firmly  the  main  points — an  outline — 
a  frame  work — in  which  he  can  dis- 
pose and  arrange  minor  facts  and 
details  as  he  acquires  them  ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  to  provide  his  mind 
with  a  supply  of  hooks  and  pegs  on 
which  he  can  hang  up,  in  proper 
order  and  in  due  relation,  new  facts 
and  ideas  as  he  masters  them. 

"  Our  first  maxim  is  — '  Select  a 
Text-book-in-chief.'  The  meaning  is, 
when  a  large  subject  is  to  be  over- 
taken by  book  study  alone,  some  one 
work  should  be  chosen  to  apply  to,  in 
the  first  instance,  which  work  should 
be  conned  and  mastered  before  any 


other  is  taken  up.  There  being,  in 
most  subjetcs,  a  variety  of  good  books, 
the  thorough  student  will  not  be  satis- 
fied in  the  long  run  without  consult- 
ing several  and  perhaps  making  a 
study  of  them  all ;  yet,  it  is  unwise  to 
distract  the  attention  with  more  than 
one,  while  the  elements  are  to  be 
learnt.  In  geometry,  the  pupil  begins 
on  Euclid,  or  some  other  compen- 
dium, and  is  not  allowed  to  deviate 
from  the  single  line  of  his  author.  Tf 
he  is  once  thoroughly  at  home  on  -.'.e 
main  ideas  and  the  leading  proposi- 
tions of  geometry,  he  is  safe  in  dip- 
ping into  other  manuals,  in  comparing 
the  differences  of  treatment,  and  in 
widening  his  knowledge  by  additional 
theorems,  and  by  various  modes  of 
demonstration.     *     *     * 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  best  of  all 
ways  of  learning  anything  is  to  have 
a  competent  master  to  dole  out  a 
fixed  quantity  every  day,  just  suffi- 
cient to  be  taken  in,  and  no  more; 
the  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
matter  so  imparted,  and  to  do  nothing 
else.  The  singleness  of  aim  is  favor- 
able to  the  greatest  rapidity  of  acquire- 
ment ;  and  any  defects  are  to  be  left 
out  of  account,  until  one  thread  of 
ideas  is  firmly  set  in  the  mind.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  and  not  im- 
properly, the  teacher  ha^  a  text-book 
in  aid  of  his  oral  instruction.  To 
make  this  a  help,  and  not  a  hind- 
rance, demands  the  greatest  delicacy  ; 
the  sole  consideration  being  that  the 
pupil  must  be  kept  in  one  single  line 
of  thought,  and  never  be  required  to 
comprehend,  on  the  same  point,  con- 
flicting or  varying  statements.  Even 
the  foot-.iotes  to  a  work  may  have  to 
be  disregarded,  in  the  first  instance. 
They  may  act  like  a  second  author, 
and  keep   up   an    irritating  friction. 
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"The  subjects  that  depend  for  their 
full  comprehension  upon  a  certain 
method  and  order  of  details,  are 
numerous,  and  include  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  human  culture. 
The  sciences,  in  mass,  are  avowedly 
of  this  character  ;  even  such  depart- 
ments as  theology,  ethics,  rhetoric, 
and  criticism  have  their  definite  form  ; 
and,  until  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
fully  impressed  with  this,  all  the  par- 
ticulars are  vague  and  chaotic,  and 
comparatively  useless  for  practical 
application.  So,  any  subject  cast  in 
z.  polemic  ioxYo.  must  be  received  and 
held  in  the  connection  there  by  given  to 
it.     If  the  arguments /re*  and   con  faW 


out  of  their  places  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  their  force  is  missed  or  mis- 
conceived. 

"  History  is  pre-eminently  a  sub- 
ject for  method,  and,  therefore,  invol- 
ves some  such  plan  as  is  here  recom- 
mended. Every  narrative  read  other- 
wise than  for  mere  amusement,  as  we 
read  a  novel,  should  leave  in  the 
mind — (i)  the  chronological  sequence 
(more  or  less  detailed)  ;  and  (2)  the 
causal  sequence,  that  is,  the  influences 
at  work  in  bringing  about  the  events. 
These  are  best  gained  by  application 
to  a  single  work  in  the  first  place  ; 
other  works  being  resorted  to  in  due 
time. " — Moderator. 


THE   TEACHER  TAUGHT. 


THE  teacher  taught — not  by  the 
normal  school,  ror  the  weekly 
meeting,  nor  the  summer  assembly, 
nor  the  national  convention,  but — in 
the  school-room  itself,  by  the  faithful 
and  earnest  doing  of  the  daily  task 
and  the  wise  appropriation  of  wis- 
dom's experimental  hints.  That  is 
the  way  every  teacher,  who  is  proper- 
ly constituted  and  evolved,  gets  that 
final  and  supreme  training  which  is 
the  secret  of  professional  success. 
The  teacher  may  come  from  the  train- 
ing school  armed  cap-a-pie  with  all  the 
equipment  of  knowledge  and  method, 
but  he  will  be  as  awkward  and  inef- 
fective as  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul, 
until  he  has  put  off  his  profundities 
and  his  theories,  and  stooped  to  pick 
some  of  the  smoth  stones  of  wisdom 
from  the  brook  of  practical  experi- 
ence. That  is  the  reason  why  school 
committees,  in  selecting  teachers,  give 
so  much  importance  to  the  matter  of 
previous  experience.  The  crucial 
question  always  is,  not  how  much 
does  one   know  ?    but,  how  much    of 


what  one  knows  is  he  now  capable  of 
imparting  to  others  ? 

We  shall  have  to  admit,  then,  that 
the  best  teaching  for  a  teacher,  that 
which  consummates  and  crowns,  and 
makes  fruitful  the  whole  educational 
process,  is  the  practical  experience  of 
the  school  room.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  this  or  render  it  in  any 
degree  less  valuable,  less  essential. 

Such  being  the  fact,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting, I  trust,  to  study  for  a  few 
moments  this  subject  of  self-instruc- 
tion in  school- room  work.  How  is 
the  teacher  taught  ?  What  are  the 
methods  by  which  this  reflex  educa- 
tional process  is  accomplished  ? 

First,  the  teacher  is  directly  taught 
by  the  pupil.  What  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude every  instructor  owes  to  his 
classes,  for  the  discovery  of  new 
points  of  view,  for  fresh  and  un- 
hackneyed interpretations  of  truth, 
for  keen,  earnest  questions  that  pierce 
to  the  very  heart  of  a  subject,  for  in- 
tuitive hints  and  suggestions,  throw- 
ing their  light   far  beyond    the  topic 
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under  discussion  !  I  doubt  if  any 
thoroughly  wide-awake  and  appreci- 
ative teacher  ever  had  a  pupil  from 
whom  he  or  she  has  not  learned  some- 
thing of  permanent  value. 

It  may  be  that  the  lesson  comes  in 
the  way  of  rebuke.  Many  a  teacher 
has  blushed  with  honest  shame  at  the 
quiet,  straightforward  naive  criticism 
of  a  clear  eyed  child.  No  one  so 
quick,  so  sure  to  spy  a  fault,  and, 
having  spied  it,  to  frankly  point  it  out, 
as  a  school  boy  or  a  school-girl.  Re- 
spect the  honest  faces  of  children. 
It  will  not  do  to  be  anything  but  sin- 
cere and  genuine  before  such  batter- 
ies of  innocence  and  sincerity  as 
these. 

Again,  the  teacher's  instruction 
from  the  pupil  may  come  in  the  way 
of  appeal.  One  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits of  dealing  with  young  people  is 
the  magnetic  way  they  have  of  draw- 
ing a  person  out.  Their  needs,  their 
demands,  even  their  manifest  failings 
make  a  certain  helpful  draft  upon  an 
adult,  and  especially  upon  one  who 
stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of 
teacher.  The  lack  in  the  pupil  must 
somehow  be  supplied  by  a  greater 
sufficiency  in  the  instructor  ;  and  this 
is  a  healthful  invigorating  demand. 
It  puts  new  strength  into  the  helping 
mind,  just  as  leading  and  guiding  and 
lifting  over  hard  places  puts  new 
strength  into  the  helping  hand.  The 
teacher  who  has  had  no  experience 
in  the  way  of  supleraenting  the  needs 
and  deficiencies  of  pupils,  has  lost  or 
neglected  one  of  the  most  valuable 
aids  to  self-development  and  equip- 
ment for  his  chosen  work.  The  ap- 
peal ot  the  student  should  be  one  of 
the  teacher's  most  potent  inspirations 
and  incentives. 

But,  secondly,  the  teacher  is  taught 
in  the  regular  routine  of  school-room 
work,  by  the  discipline  of  mistakes. 
No  worker  of  any  kind  is  worth  much 
who  has  not  made  mistakes — and 
profited    by  them.     It    is    the    most 


wholesome  kind  of  discipline.  One 
never  forgets  the  lesson  of  a  mistake. 
It  is  like  a  memonic  burr,  that  sticks 
so  tighdy  it  would  pain  you  to  get  it 
out.  The  first  year  or  two  of  any 
teacher's  experience  is  sure  to  be 
checkered  by  mistakes.  But  instead 
of  being  therefore  a  depressing  period 
of  life,  as  it  too  often  seems  to  be,  it 
ought  to  be  a  time  of  perpetual  thanks- 
giving, for  throughout  it  all  wisdom  is 
conferring  her  most  precious  gifts 
upon  the  novitiate.  For  every  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  mistake 
you  receive,  as  a  voucher,  one  of  the 
golden  coins  of  experience — and  more 
than  that,  fortune  supplies  you  with  a 
safety-vault  in  which  to  keep  your 
wealth  !  For  if  you  had  learned  these 
very  lessons  theoretically,  you  would 
be  apt  to  forget  some  of  them,  but 
having  learned  them  through  the  hard 
discipline  of  mistake,  you  will  never 
forget  one  of  them  so  long  as  you 
live.  "  Blessed  be  drudgery  !"  cries 
Wm.  C.  Gannett.  "  Blessed  be  mis- 
takes !"'  we  respond  ;  for  thesoundess 
and  sweetest  fruit  of  experience  is 
made  up  of  amended  mistakes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  effective  of 
all  the  agencies  of  self  development 
in  practical  school-room  work  is  ex- 
periment. I  fancy  I  see  some  con- 
servative educator  start  at  this  state- 
ment, as  if  it  were  rank  heresy  to  claim 
the  right  of  experiment  for  the  avarage 
teacher.  But  heresy  is  at  the  front 
nowadays,  as  one  of  the  world-moving 
forces.  It  is  right  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  import  a  little  of  this  modern, 
vivifying  force  into  education  ^  I 
repeat  my  assumption,  that  the  teacher 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  experiment 
in  school-room  work.  We  have  had 
too  much  cut-and-dried  instruction  in 
elementary  education.  We  have  had 
too  much  subordination  of  the  in 
dividual  to  prescriptive  method.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  element  of  per- 
sonality were  taken  into  the  account. 
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I  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
modern  teacher  has,  or  will  presently 
have,  the  right  to  import  his  or  her 
personality  into  school-room  work 
and  o  onduct  classes  in  accordance 
with  personal  talents  and  aptitudes. 
This  includes  the  necessity,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  experiment.  This 
tentative  process,  however,  need  not 
exceed  in  any  way  prescribed  educa- 
tional principles  and  customs,  so  far 
as  these  are  universally  admitted  to 
be  beneficial.  It  may  simply  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  these  prescriptions,  but  with  the 
element  of  the  teacher's  personal 
aptitudes  and  fitnesses  taken  into  the 
account.  It  is  in  this  adjustment  of 
personality  to  the  needs  of  the  school- 


room that  the  teacher  gains  much  of 
that  higher  self-teaching  which  is 
necessary  to  successful  professional 
work.  If  teaching  is  a  science,  then 
this  is  the  true  inductive  method  of 
pursuing  it. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  means 
of  school-room  culture  for  teachers. 
It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  think  that  when 
one  enters  upon  the  active  work  of 
teaching,  the  period  of  preparation  for 
that  work  has  passed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  important  stage  of  it 
has  just  begun.  The  school-room  is 
a  post  graduate  normal  course,  and, 
like  all  post  graduate  courses,  it 
furnishes  the  most  advanced  and  im- 
portant and  valuable  instruction  which 
is  obtainable. — The  Educational 
Record. 


METHOD  IN  TEACHING. 


THE  method  of  teaching  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  be  taught  and  with  the  age  of  the 
children  receiving  instruction  in  that 
subject.  The  right  method  takes  into 
account  the  process  of  the  growth  of 
intellect  in  children.  Three  periods 
in  school  life  are  generally  indicated, 
which  are  marked  by  three  distinct 
stages  of  intellectual  and  physical 
development.  The  method  applica- 
ble at  one  stage  will  not  do  as  well  at 
another.  Great  judgment  and  discri- 
mination are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  as  regards  matter  and 
method,  especially  in  elementary  in- 
struction where  he  has  to  form  the 
mind  of  the  children.  No  doubt 
acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be  to 
a  certain  extent  the  scope  of  teaching, 
but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction 
the  educative  value  must  take  preced- 
ence ;  and  therefore  the  method  of 
imparting  is  of  very  great  importance 
in  primary  instruction. 


During  infancy  the  child  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  external  world, 
and  his  senses  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant activity.  He  is  constantly  mak- 
ing discoveries,  and  making  progress 
more  and  more  into  the  regions  of  the 
hitherto  "  unknown  "  to  him.  By  the 
acquisition  of  new  facts,  and  by  their 
combination  with  those  already  known, 
the  child  gradually  acquires  know- 
ledge and  corrects  errors  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen.  These  processes 
of  the  child  in  his  own  acquisition 
ought  to  be  the  guide  for  the  teacher. 
This  is  expressed  in  various  forms 
and  all  may  be  summed  up  in  one  rule, 
"  Follow  Nature."  This  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  children  learn  when 
left  to  themselves.  But  when  the 
child  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  teach- 
er, the  latter,  while  trying  to  make 
the  child  an  instrument  in  his  own 
instruction,  smooths  the  way  and 
renders  the  work  of  the  child  lighter 
and  more  interesting.     If  the  method 
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of  instruction  is  rightly  chosen  with 
due  regard,  as  has  been  said,  to  the 
matter  and  to  the  receptive  capacity 
of  the  children,  the  latter  are  taken 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by 
gradual  steps  that  render  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  the 
power  a  thing  of  easy  and  gradual 
growth.  The  right  method  contem- 
plates teaching  any  branch  of  instruc- 
tion by  a  series  of  lessons  carefully 
arranged  and  graduated  like  the  steps 
of  a  ladder,  one  step  leading  to  an- 
other till  the  end  is  reached.  The 
teacher  may  attempt  all  these  ;  but 
one  condition  must  be  fulfilled  so  that 
all  his  endeavors  may  bear  fruit,  i.  e., 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  pupil. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  in  most 
of  our  elementary  schools  much  of 
the  efficacy  of  teaching  is  lost  by  the 
irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 
For  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  it  is 
Casential  that  any  scheme  of  lesson 
worked  out  by  a  teacher  is  fully  grasp- 
ed by  the  pupil  and  that  no  interme- 
diate steps  are  lost.  If  regular  atten- 
dance is  secured,  for  which  the  earnest 
and  active  co-operation  of  the  parent 
is  essential,  especially  in  the  case  of 
little  children,  the  teacher  will  find  it 
his  duty  to  resort  to  the  various  means 
at  his  disposal  to  promote  their  atten- 
tion and  diligence  in  connection  with 
their  school  work. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two 
methods  of  instruction,  the  Inductive 
and  Deductive  methods.  These  two 
have  also  been  called  the  Analytic 
and  Synthetic  methods.  The  use  of 
these  latter  terms  has  been  condemn- 
ed by  nearly  all  writers  on  education, 
on  the  ground  that  great  confusion 
exists  as  to  their  precise  meaning  and 
"  different  authors  have  not  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  use  of 
these  terms."  In  the  application  of 
the  Inductive  method,  the  teacher 
starts  with  facts,  and  having  made  his 
pupils  observe  and  test  them,  classi- 
fies them  and  leads  the   pupils  to  a 


law.  By  the  Deductive  method  the 
teacher  starts  with  truths,  rules  and 
definitions,  explains  and  makes  them 
understood,  and  then  passes  to  the 
application  of  these  rules,  etc.,  to 
particular  cases  that  fall  under  the 
rules.  These  two  methods  are  not 
always  used  exclusively  in  teaching, 
they  frequentlv  intermix,  each  being 
introduced  to  test  and  confirm  the 
work  of  the  other  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  These  being  indicated  as 
the  fundamental  methods  of  teaching, 
we  schould  consider  in  what  manner 
the  knowledge  is  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  pupil.  The  method  may  be  in- 
ductive or  deductive  ;  but  it  will  make 
a  great  difference  as  regards  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  instruction  which 
of  the  following  forms  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  the  pupils  be 
adopted.  The  tea  cher  may  by  means 
of  a  continuous  uninterrupted  dis- 
course, state  by  either  method  what 
he  has  to  say  ;  or  he  may,  by  means 
of  questions  and  suitable  hints  and 
suggestions,  lead  the  pupils  to  com- 
prehend what  is  placed  before  them. 
Hence  we  may  indicate  two  subordin- 
ate methods,  the  method  of  Exposi- 
tion and  the  method  of  Interrogation. 
Each  of  these  methods  has  its  own 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  rela- 
tion to  its  sphere  of  application. 
While  one  is  the  suitable  method  to 
resort  to,  another  is  to  put  a  square 
thing  in  a  round  hole. — Madras 
Jotirnal  of  Education 

"  Things  which  are  near  to  us  are 
seen  of  the  size  of  life,  but  things 
which  are  away  diminish  to  the  size 
of  the  understanding,"  says  Hazlitt, 
and  this  seems  to  me  to  embody  the 
difficulty  which  confronts  every  teach- 
er in  dealing  with  a  class  of  varying 
capacities  and  imaginations,  and  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
some  common  standard  of  judgment 
instead  of  the  varying  "  understand- 
ing,"— Mane  J.  Mason. 
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NOTES   FOR   TEACHERS. 


The  Secret. — The  secret  of 
Thomas  Arnold's  success  in  moulding 
the  character  of  his  pupils  is  found 
in  his  deep  love  for  them.  He 
entered  heartily  into  their  amuse- 
ments, as  well  as  into  their  mental 
occupations.  He  brought  his  own 
cultivated  mind  near  to  their  minds, 
and  awakened  in  them  a  love  for  the 
truth  and  good  conduct ;  and  the  boys 
who  graduated  from  his  school  went 
away  into  life  bearing  with  them  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  their  great  teach- 
er. Dr.  Arnold  owed  his  success  as 
a  teacher  to  the  insight  he  had  into 
the  inner  life  of  his  pupils  and  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human 
action. — /ohn  W.  Dickinson. 


For  City  Teachers. — Unless  you 
are  doing  much  outside  of  the  school- 
room to  neutralize  the  narrowing 
tendencies  of  your  work,  your,  last 
state  shall  be  worse  than  your  first. 
If,  for  instance,  in  your  grade — first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth,  as  the  case 
may  be — you,  year  after  year,  repeat 
the  same  rules,  make  same  explana- 
tions and  suggestions,  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice,  and  reach  the  same 
pages  in  every  text-book  at  the  same 
hour  in  each  day  every  year,  it  needs 
no  profound  philosopher  to  predict 
that  you  will  inevitably  become  an 
automaton,  unless  you  find  antidotes 
and  modifying  influences  ;  and  these 
are  all  around  you,  in  the  form  of 
good  books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers. You  and  I  think  of  several 
teachers — it  is  always  our  neighbors 
who  are  going  wrong,  not  we — who 
are  simply  cogs  in  a  vast  machine. 
Miss  So  and  So,  you  know  full  well, 
did  not  during  the  last  school  year 
read  a  single  book  which  had  the 
power  to  make  her  a  wiser  woman  or 
a  more  efificient  teacher.  If  she  would 
but  read  the  parable  of  the  virgins  ! 


The  temptation  to  vex  the  princi- 
pal's soul  with  every  trifling  difficulty 
you  encounter  in  your  room  is  con- 
stantly present.  Think  of  your  sister 
out  there  among  the  solitudes,  15  or 
20  miles  distant  from  the  superinten- 
dent !  She  has  no  principal  within 
convenient  reach  to  quell  refractory 
boys  or  perverse  girls.  When  dis- 
order or  mutiny  rears  its  head,  she 
must  decide  instantly,  and  act  vigor- 
ously. From  the  depths  of  her  own 
resources  she  must  bring  forth  wis- 
dom, strength  and  courage.  It  must 
be  plain  to  you  that  in  self-reliance 
she  is  growing  day  by  day,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  it  is  a  blessed  thing 
for  her  to  be  separated  by  creeks, 
woods  and  expansive  prairies  from 
reinforcements. —  Western  Sch.  your. 


A  Speaking  Watch. — An  ingeni- 
ous watchmaker  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, has  invented  a  watch  in  which 
he  uses  the  phonograph  to  tell  the 
hours.  In  the  cavity  of  the  case  is  a 
phonographic  plate  on  which  the 
hours  and  quarters  have  been  marked 
by  grooves.  If  the  dial  points  to 
12.15  for  instance,  a  steel  point  drops 
into  the  corresponding  groove  on  the 
simultaneously  rotating  plate,  upon 
which  "  12,15  "  is  then  spoken,  just 
as  by  the    phonograph. — Our  limes. 


An  Aspiring  Girl  of  To-day. — 
She  is  bright  and  ambitious ;  she 
looks  out  at  the  window  in  the  world, 
and  thinks  that  if  she  were  among 
men  she  would  make  a  great  success, 
and  that  reward  of  fame — money 
— would  come  to  her  in  plenty.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  to  say  one  word  to  dis- 
courage the  one  who  thinks  she  is 
doing  right  in  walking  this  path.  It 
is  a  hard  one  to  travel,  and  for  the 
traveller  there  is  not  the  gentle   pro- 
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tection,     the     kindly     consideration 
which  is  her  lot  at  home. 

But  ought  you  to  go?  May  not 
the  life-work  for  you  be  in  the  home  ? 
May  not  the  reward  of  industry  be  a 
sense  of  duty  done  and  the  love  of 
those  around  you  ?  We  are  all  too 
prone  to  accept  these  rewards  as  com- 
monplace, and  only  what  should  come 
to  us  \  whereas  they  are,  my  dear  girls, 
the  brightest  jewels  that  shine  in  the 
crown  of  woman.  Look  at  home  on 
the  work  that  is  waiting  for  you  there. 
Do  not  under-estimate  its  value. 
Whatever  it  is,  do  it  with  a  willing 
heart  and  a  quick  hand.  Think  it 
your  pleasure  to  do  it  well.  Make 
it  your  delight  to  be  so  successful  that 
the  home  people  will  praise  you. 
And  if  sometimes  you  give  a  thought 
to  the  big,  gay  world,  where  each  is 
for  herself  and  only  God  for  all,  be 
ashamed  of  the  sigh  that  you  give, 
remembering  that  you  are  working 
where  God  thinks  it  best  for  you  to 
do  so,  and  that  you  only  merit  dis- 
pleasure when  you  scorn  your  work,  or 
do  it  as  do  those  who  think  eye-service 
of    value.     Don't — don't,  dear     girl, 


rush  away  from  your  home.  Think 
it  all  out  first,  and  see  where  mother 
needs  you.  Then,  after  all,  you  get 
a  better  reward  than  any  other  worker, 
for  you  receive  the  blessing  of  God 
and  the  loving  thanks  of  a  mother. — 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 


Making  Postage  Stamps. — Every 
part  of  postage-stamp  making  is  done 
by  hand.  The  designs  are  engraved 
on  steel,  200  stamps  on  a  single  plate. 
These  plates  are  inked  by  two  men, 
and  then  printed  by  a  girl  and  a  man, 
on  a  large  hand  press.  They  are 
dried  as  fast  as  printed  and  then 
gummed  with  a  starch  paste  made 
from  potatoes.  This  paste  is  dried 
by  placing  the  sheets  in  a  steam  fan- 
ning machine,  and  then  the  stamps  are 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  2,000  tons 
in  a  hydraulic  press.  Next,  the  sheets 
are  cut  so  that  each  one  contains  100 
stamps,  after  which  the  paper  between 
the  stamps  is  perforated,  and  after 
being  pressed  the  sheets  are  filed 
away.  If  a  single  stamp  is  injured, 
the  whole  sheet  is  burned. — Educa- 
tional Gazette. 
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The  Other  Extreme. — If  the 
exclusively  disciplinary  use  of  the  old 
school  reader  constitutes  one  extreme, 
the  other  extreme  may  be  seen  in  the 
reactionary  and  unwise  substitution 
of  information  readers,  science  read- 
ers, the  newspaper,  and  manuals  of 
current  events — all  falsely  labelled  as 
literature.  If  the  one  emphasizes 
intellectual  gymnastics  at  the  risk  of 
mental  starvation,  the  other  may 
simply  tickle  the  palate  with  modern 
sweetmeats,  in  the  name  of  utility,  to 
the  fatal  exclusion  of  wholesome 
nutriment.  J.  H.  Phillips. 


Company  Drill. — But  the  school- 
master is  growing.  He  seems  to  have 
exhausted  invention  and  to  have 
reached  the  highest  point  in  perfect- 
ing the  machinery  of  teaching  a 
platoon  of  boys  and  girls  to  attack  in 
unison  and  with  precision  the  problem 
of  computing  interest,  or  of  parsing  a 
noun,  or  of  bounding  a  State.  But 
now  he  has  got  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing beyond.  He  begins  to  see  that 
this  company  drill  does  not  compass 
the  true  and  complete  aim  of  educa- 
tion. He  begins  to  discover  that 
there  are   possibilities  in    the    child 
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which  are  not  touched  or  realized  by 
this  brigade  regimen.  He  begins  to 
know  that  two  or  more  growing  souls 
cannot  be  yoked  together  and  marched 
as  a  unit  to  the  highest  destiny  pos- 
sible to  each. — IntdUgence. 


Doctors  Differ.—"  I  am  quite 
sure  that  many  trifles  are  not  worth 
the  serious  counsels  expended  upon 
them.  Reading  or  telling  a  story,  for 
instance,  has  become  as  grave  a  matter 
as  choosing  a'  laureate,  and  many  a 
mother  must  stand  aghast  at  the  con- 
flicting admonitions  bestowed  upon 
her  :  Read  fairy  tales.  Don't  read 
fairy  tales.  Read  about  elves.  Don't 
read  about  ogres.  Read  of  heroic 
deeds.  Don't  read  of  bloody  battles. 
Avoid  too  much  instruction.  Be  as 
subtly  instructive  as  you  can.  Make 
your'  stories  long.  Make  your  stories 
short.  Work  the  moral  in.  Leave  the 
moral  out.  Try  and  please  the  older 
children.  Try  and  charm  the  younger 
ones.  Study  the  tastes  of  boys. 
Follow  the  fancies  of  girls.  By  de- 
grees the  harassed  parent  who  en- 
deavours to  obey  these  instructions 
will  cease  telling  stories  at  all,  con- 
fident that  the  task,  which  once 
seemed  so  simple  and  easy,  must  lie 
far  beyond  her  limited  intelligence." — - 
Agties  Repplier,  in  the  N.  A.  Reinetv. 

Educational  Games. — "  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
kindergarten  games  in  Christendom, 
all  the  gentle  joy  of  pretending  you 
were  a  swallow  and  had  your  little 
baby  swallows  cuddled  under  your 
wing,  can  compare  for  an  instant  with 
the  lost  delight  of  playing  '  London 
Bridge  '  ['  Oranges  and  Lemons  ']  in 
the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening,  or  in 
the  dimly-lit  schoolroom  at  bedtime. 
There  was  a  mysterious  fascination 
in  the  words  whose  meaning  no  one 
understood,  and  no  one  sought  to  un- 
derstand— 


'Here  comes  a  candle  to  light  you  to 

bed. 
And  here  comes  a  hatchet  to   cut   off 

your  head.' — 

And  then  the  sudden  grasp  of  four 
strong  little  arms,  and  a  pleasing  thrill 
of  terror  at  a  danger  which  was  no 
danger — only  a  shadow  and  a  remem- 
brance of  some  dim  horror  in  the  past, 
living  for  generations  in  the  unbroken 
traditions  of  play." — Agties  Repplier, 
in  the  N .  A.  Review. 


National  Life  and  Character. 
— If  we  view  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gressive races  of  the  Western  world, 
as  a  whole,  we  may  properly  regard  it 
as  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
human  personality.  The  two  great- 
est factors  in  that  evolution  have  been 
Roman  jurisprudence  and  Christian- 
it^r.  At  the  dawn  of  European  hibiory 
neither  personal  freedom  nor  indivi- 
dual ownership  can  be  said  to  have 
existed.  The  family,  not  the  indivi- 
dual, was  the  social  unit.  The  unem- 
ancipated  son  differed  nothing  from  a 
slave.  Woman  was  never  emancipat- 
ed :  as  daughter,  or  as  wife,  she  was 
in  perptual  tutelage.  The  work  of 
the  great  jurisprudents  of  Rome  was 
gradually  to  vindicate  individual  free- 
dom of  person  and  property  :  to  shape, 
on  rational  principles,  the  law  of 
private  right.  Christianity  took  up 
their  work  and  carried  it  further  than 
the  lawyers  had  dreamed  of.  Their 
conception  of  a  person  was  a  man 
endowed  with  civil  status — homo 
civili  statu  pfxditus.  Very  differentia 
the  Christian  conception.  It  accounts 
free  volition — the  power  of  choosing 
a  course  of  action  without  regard  to 
the  weight  of  motives  for  or  against 
that  course-  -the  essence,  the  very 
form  of  personality,  for  such  freedom 
is  the  condition  of  the  realization  of 
the  ethical  end  in  virtue  of  which  per- 
sonality is  predicated  of  man.  Mr. 
Mill  truly   witnesses   that  the  separa- 
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tion,  upon  which  [Christianity]  insists, 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  auth- 
ority, had  "  the  happiest  influence 
upon  European  civilization  "  ;  for  that 
separation  "  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  material  force  has  no  right  over 
the  mind,  over  conviction,  over  truth.'' 
Now  no  one  with  eyes  to  see  can 
look  around  the  Western  world  and 
doubt  that  this  great  doctrine  of  hum- 
an personality  is  everywhere  called  in 
question  and  is  widely  discredited. 
Richter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, observed  that  the  tendency  of 
our  civilization  was  to  make  men  as 
so  many  drops  of  water  for  the  service 
of  a  monstrous  steam  engine.  This 
is  a  result,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
of  that  absorbing  devotion  to  physical 
science  which  so  specially  character- 
izes the  age.  Unquestionable  it  is 
that  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor 
rendered  necessary  by  the  stupendous 
mechanical  improvements  of  our  age, 
has  been  in  a  high  degree  degrading 
and  damnatory  to  a  large  portion  of 
mankind.  A  hundred  years  ago 
Adam  Smith  pointed  out  that  the 
division  of  labor,  by  confining  the  in- 
dustry of  the  masses  to  mechanical 
and  sedentary  operations,  tendered  to 
render  them  incapable  of  any  gener- 
ous and  noble  sentiments,  or  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  on  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  and  to  corrupt  both 
the  courage  of  their  minds  and  the 
activity  of  their  bodies.  But  the  in- 
direct results  of  our  worship  of  phy- 
sical science  have  been  more  disas- 
trous still.  What  is  called  "  the  scien- 
tific spirit  " — the  mode  in  which  phy- 
sicists pursue  their  operations  being 
meant — is  very  often  imported  into 
provinces  of  thought  where  physics, 
as  such,  has  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
and  where  its  methods  are  wholly  in- 
applicable. Sir  William  Hamilton 
observes  that  "  an  exclusive  devotion 
to  physical  pursuits,  by  exhibiting 
merely  the  phenomena  of  matter  and 
extension,  habituates  us  only  to  the 


contemplation  of  an  order  where 
everything  is  determined  by  the  laws 
of  a  blind  or  mechanical  necessity," 
the  effect  of  which  is  "  that  the  stud- 
ent becomes  a  materialist,  if  he  specu- 
late at  all."  Now  he  does  speculate 
in  these  days  a  good  deal,  especially 
on  purely  metaphysical  questions,  and 
usually  without  any  knowledge  of 
metaphysics,  or  with  that  smattering 
of  knowledge  which  is  really  worse 
than  total  ignorance.  And  the  net 
result  of  his  speculations  is  to  reduce 
psychology  to  molecular  physics,  to 
make  of  ethics  mere  generahzations 
from  experience,  to  deny  the  existence 
in  man  of  conscience,  free  will,  and 
moral  responsibilty,  in  any  real  sense  ; 
in  a  word,  to  depersonalize  man. 

And  the  same  hostility  to  human 
personality  which  we  meet  with  in 
popular  philosophy  is  exhibited  as 
markedly  in  popular  politics.  The 
great  bulwark  of  man's  freedom  is  the 
doctrine  that  human  authority  is  lim- 
ited and  fiduciary  ;  that  it  is  subject 
to  the  eternal,  indefeasible  and  im- 
prescriptible principles  of  ethics  ;  that 
the  essential  rights  of  man  as  a  person 
— the  claims  and  prerogatives  of  con- 
science— are  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 
But  now  on  all  sides  there  arises  the 
claim  that  man  belongs  wholly  to  the 
State ;  that  it  should  be  the  one 
supreme  object  of  his  love  and  rever- 
ence and  worship.  Of  all  the  liberties 
which  are  bound  up  with  and  flow 
from  human  personality,  one  of  the 
most  precious  is  the  father's  liberty  to 
educate  his  children  as  his  conscience 
dictates.  The  claim  has  been  made, 
and  has  largely  prevailed,  that  the 
education  of  children  is  the  immediate 
concern,  not  of  the  father,  but  of  the 
State. 

But  we  must  go  further.  We  do 
net  hesitate  to  say  that  the  cardinal 
principle  on  which  modern  radicalism 
rests  is  absolutely  inimical  to  human 
personality.  We  must  remember  that 
personality  varies  almost   indefinitely. 
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And  as  it  varies,  so  do  rights  vary.  It  is 
not  only  the  source  but  the  measure 
of  rights.  There  is  a  fundamental 
inequaUty  in  human  nature,  and  civi- 
hzation  tends  vastly  to  increase  and 
to  accentuate  it.  And  every  man  has 
the  right,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to 
accomplish  his  manhood,  to  be  fully 
himself,  and  to  take  the  due  place 
and  wield  the  due  influence  of  his 
selfhood  in  the  social  organism.  To 
thwart  the  legitimate  development,  to 
restrict  the  legitimate  influence  of 
personality,  is  a  wrong.  And  this 
wrong  modern  radicalism  commits 
when  it  insists  upon  the  absolnte 
equivalence  of  all  men  in  the  body 
politic.     Men,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 


not  politically  of  equal  value.  Equal 
they  are  in  their  common  nature. 
Equal  they  should  be  before  the  law. 
Equal  they  are  not  in  personality,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  unequal 
politically.  The  principle  embodied 
in  the  claptrap  phrase,  "  One  man 
one  vote,"  is  a  false  principle,  violating 
the  rights  of  multitudes  who  are 
morally  entitled  to  many  votes. — 
London  Quarterly  Review, 


Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done 

is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery. 

— Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Teaching  of  Geography. — 
Perhaps  no  school  subject  has  been 
written  about  so  variously  as  geo- 
graphy, for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
no  subject  is  capable  of  a  more  varie- 
gated treatment.  Were  it  not  for  the 
examiner,  who  holds  us  all  in  a  team 
together,  at  least  as  concerns  certain 
cardinal  points,  it  is  open  for  one  to 
imagine  that  geography  would  go  al- 
together to  pieces,  by  its  own  inherent 
tendency  to  differentiate,  and  there 
would  be  no  longer  one  geography 
any  more,  but  many.  Geography,  it 
has  even  been  asserted,  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  gas,  and  takes  its  form  al- 
together from  the  pedagogic  vessel  in 
which  it  is  contained ;  for  to  the 
physicist  it  brings  up  a  vision  of 
isothermals,  volcanoes,  and  the  scour 
of  tides  ;  to  the  biologist,  a  struggle 
of  this  flora  and  fauna  with  that  ;  to 
the  historian,  the  growth  of  strong 
places  at  strategic  points  and  rich 
cities  on  the  water-ways ;  to  the  poli- 
tican,  an  arithmetical  problem  of  the 
balance  of  military  power   and   pro- 


ductive activity  ;  and  to  the  philoso- 
pher, all  these  things  and  more.  And 
one,  in  writing  at  one's  ease  on  the 
subject,  or  in  vacation  plans,  when 
the  Lydian  stone  of  practice  has  been 
left  at  home,  is  apt  to  follow  these 
divergent  suggestions  too  unreserved- 
ly, and  to  engender  at  last  an  ideal 
teaching  of  geography,  beautiful  in- 
deed on  paper,  but  requiring  at  its 
beginning  the  rare  quality  of  omni- 
science in  the  teacher,  and  clearly 
aiming  straight  at  omniscience  in  the 
pupil  as  its  end. 

School  geography,  or  the  geography 
of  those  that  examine  schools,  is, 
however,  an  altogether  different  thing 
from  the  geography  of  pedagogic 
literature,  and  for  a  change  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  consider  this 
neglected  branch  a  little,  taking  as 
our  keynote  for  once  low  practice 
instead  of  high  ideals. 

Practically — this  is  written,  without 
comment,  as  a  matter  of  fact — school 
geography  resolves  itself  into  a  know- 
ledge   of    locality,    the    science     of 
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"Where  is  A?"  This  may  be  con- 
tradicted in  the  books  teachers  write 
for  one  another,  but  even  among 
those  who  profess  higher  things  on 
paper  there  may  be  found  some  who 
are  worse — after  the  fashion  of  this 
world — than  their  words.  This  treat- 
ment of  geography  has  at  least  the 
cardinal  merit  of  being,  when  proper- 
ly handled,  well  within  the  compre- 
hension of  small  boys  and  girls,  where- 
as physical  and  historical  geography 
on  philosophical  lines,  too  often  re- 
solves itself  in  practice  into  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  half-known  by  appeals 
to  the  incomprehensible. 

When,  for  instance,  we  teach  a 
fifteen-year-old  class  the  commonly 
accepted  account  of  the  atmospheric 
circulation,  we  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  quite  hypothetical  currents, 
and  then  pass  lightly  over  an  elabor- 
ate tangle  of  diathermanc)',  convec- 
tion, radiation,  expansion,  and  pres 
sure,  friction,  inertia,  and  condensa- 
tion, to  explain  how  these  currents 
(which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not 
blow  precisely  as  they  ought  to  do  to 
fit  the  reasons  stated)  originate.  It 
requires  either  an  exceptional  memory 
of  youthful  experiences,  or  else  an 
exceptional  sympathy,  to  realize  how 
the  boyish  mind  feels  as  this  dry  light 
falls  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mere  topography,  that  lapses  into 
explanation  only  when  it  is  or  appears 
to  be  inevitable,  rather  than  a  teach- 
ing that  deliberately  strains  after 
reasonableness,  may  be  made  very 
attractive  to  the  immature  mind. 

School  masters  and  mistresses  in 
the  past  unhappily  found  a  way  of 
making  such  an  intrinsically  character- 
less thing  as  topography  almost  dis- 
gusting. They  practised  the  list 
method  of  teaching,  and  reduced  the 
mental  image  of  the  world's  surface 
to  the  form  of  pigeon-holes.  I  know 
one  dear  old  lady,  who  was  a  pro- 
ficient at  that  Georgian  geography, 
and  even    yet    she    knows    quite   a 


respectable  host  of  names,  though 
many  have  in  the  course  of  years  got 
into  the  wrong  compartments.  She 
has  a  kind  of  mental  cabinet,  Eng- 
land, with  a  pigeonhole  for  each, 
county,  one  for  Europe  subdivided 
into  countries,  and  beyond  large  re- 
ceptacles labelled  '*  In  Asia,"  "  In 
Africa,''  and  so  on.  Liverpool  is  in 
Lancashire,  she  knows,  for  instance, 
and  Birkenhead  is  in  Cheshire ;  but 
it  has  been  elucidated  that  she  is  un- 
aware whether  these  two  places  are 
one  or  a  hundred  miles  apart. 

Excellent  people,  by-the-bye,  with- 
in quite  recent  years  have  devised 
games  of  cards  for  the  mastery  of  this 
valuable  form  of  geography,  and  have 
modestly  (or  for  business  reasons)  at- 
tributed the  greater  glory  of  their  in- 
vention to  Froebel.  Each  leading 
town  has  a  card  devoted  to  it,  and 
there  are  county  cards  as  well,  with 
lists  of  towns,  and  the  ideal  George 
and  Tommy  sit  round  tables  and  make 
up  complete  counties  in  a  mood  of 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  as  the  picture 
outside  the  pack  witnesseth  to  any 
that  doubt. 

However,  the  practical  school- 
master and  parent  are  growing  out  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  the  next  higher 
level  is  no  doubt  atlas  teaching.  In- 
stead of  having  your  list  in  books, 
your  pupils  find  the  places  first  on 
maps,  and  so  construct  their  own  lists. 
We  go  over  the  map  in  class  together, 
dabbing  our  fingers  on  geographical 
features  and  intoning  their  names. 

And  here,  by-the-bye,  one  may- 
notice  an  important  matter  for  school- 
masters inclined  to  this  method.  Our 
atlases  vary  flagrantly.  In  one  atlas 
you  may  find  a  desolate  plain  where 
in  a  second  there  is  one  long  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  a  third  a  radiating 
system  of  spurs,  and  in  a  fourth  a 
system  of  parallel  chains.  Let  the 
teacher  who  doubts  this  assertion 
compare  the  contours  of  East  Anglia 
in  half-a-dozen  respectable   maps   by 
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different  publishers.  Where  your 
geographical  teaching  consists  of  the 
mastery  of  parts  of  an  atlas,  therefore, 
you  must  be  extremely  careful  to 
establish  a  standard  map,  one  author- 
ity of  indubitable  orthodoxy,  to  which 
all  disputes  may  be  carried  ;  other- 
wise children  may  become  subtly  in- 
fected with  scepticism,  and  at  last 
doubt  altogether  the  sincerity  of  the 
educational  process. 

A  little  higher  than  atlas  teaching 
is  the  blank  easel  map.  With  this  it 
is  customary,  pointer  in  hand,  to  drill 
classes  first  collectively,  and  then  with 
unexpected  appeals  to  individuals ; 
and  no  doubt  much  clearer  and  more 
refined  conceptions  of  position  are  to 
be  got  in  this  way,  and  a  skilful 
teacher  can  keep  a  class  alive  to  its 
remotest  corners  ;  but  a  still  better 
method  is  mapping. 

By  mapping  is  here  intended  sketch 
maps  by  the  pupils,  in  pencil  or  ink, 
of  the  district  studied,  and  not  that 
elaborate  imitation  of  atlas  maps  by 
which  the  sense  of  colour  is  cultivated 
at  the  ragged  ends  of  terms.  These 
sketch  maps  must  be  done  in 
class,  and  the  teacher,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  to  work  hard  to  get  them 
done.  Perhaps  this  is  best  effected 
by  the  teacher's  accompanying  the 
class  himself  on  the  blackboard.  If 
he  is,  as  all  teachers  of  the  subject 
should  be,  sufficiently  expert,  he  can 
do  this  without  depriving  his  pupils 
of  the  comforting  sense  of  his  watch- 
ful eye,  and  with  a  running  suggestive 
commentary.  "Let  us  begin  here.  The 
coast-line  runs  south,  you  see,  for 
some  way,  then  about  twice  the  same 
distance  eastward,  and  out  into  this 
jagged  cape,"  and  so  on.  In  the 
same  way  he  can  call  attention  to  the 
characteristic  sinuosities  of  the  rivers, 
and  ensure  the  towns  coming  in  their 
proper  positions  relative  to  coast  and 
river  and  hill. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  tracing  suc- 
cessive steps  upward  in    the  teaching 


of  geography,  but  as  yet  it  has  been 
really  simply  an  increasing  refinement 
in  the  answer  to  the  fundamental 
question,  Where  is  A  ?  It  has  been, 
in  fact,  the  teaching  of  maps  pure  and 
simple.  But  now,  with  the  teacher 
half-face  to  class,  and  with  a  simple 
map  growing  under  his  hands,  we  be- 
gin to  find  openings  for  teaching 
something  beyond  this  mere  localiza- 
tion of  place  names.  It  is  so  easy  to 
pass  from  a  mere  descriptive  para- 
phrase of  your  map-drawing  to  other 
matters. 

It  is  best,  at  anyrate  with  boys,  to 
let  your  declared  object  be  merely 
to  know  the  names  and  positions  of 
places.  But  you  lapse.  You  appear 
to  be  struck  by  a  memory  about  a 
place,  mention  it  involuntarily,  glide 
into  a  reprehensible  garrulity  about 
this  town  and  its  people,  tell  of  a 
siege,  a  difficulty  of  access,  a  local 
peculiarity,  a  remarkable  product. 
The  whole  class  listens,  the  bad  boy 
best,  and  the  good  boy  with  a  certain 
virtuous  uneasiness.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  class  is  a  blissful  con- 
sciousness of  teaching  being  suspend- 
ed. 

And  from  such  little  slips  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  one  may  lead  on  to 
the  engraving  and  the  photograph. 
In  any  heap  of  old  illustrated  papers 
there  are  dozens  of  suitable  scenes 
one  may  clip  and  put  by.  It  is  per- 
haps a  mistake  to  put  pictures  of 
places  and  peoples  in  geographical 
text-books, — pupils  always  look  at 
them  at  the  wrong  times,  they  get 
*'  stale,"  and  besides  the  suspicion  is 
only  natural  that  these  things  are  in- 
tended to  teach  something.  Such 
illustrations  are  looked  at  more  keen- 
ly, and  remembered  far  better,  I 
think,  if  they  seem  to  be  no  regular 
part  of  the  school  work,  but  genuine- 
ly accidental  glimpses  of  the  great 
real  world  outside  beyond  the  peda- 
gogic rule.  It  is  ever  so  much  more 
delightful   to  have   the  school  room 
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door  blow  open  for  a  moment  and  to 
peep  through.  Let  your  collection  of 
scraps  therefore  seem  to  your  class  an 
amiable  eccentricity  of  your  own. 

By  such  means  a  picture  of  this 
world  may  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
But  it  needs  thought,  time,  and  care- 
ful preparation.  A  teacher  must  like 
the  subject  for  its  own  sake  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing. 

We  need  not  stop  at  pictures  and 
photographs.  Almost  every  object 
has  its  geographical  aspect  and  is 
available,  if  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
teacher  is  sufficiently  wide.  Even  a 
collection  of  models  and  objects  sold 
for  the  purpose  might  conceivably  be 
utilized.  The  only  absolutely  indis- 
pensable requisites  are  wide  know- 
ledge and  descriptive  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Perhaps  we  should 
add  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
leisure  and  energy,  though  these  rare 
conditions  seem  to  go  without  saying 
in  all  educational  essays,  possibly  be- 
cause most  educational  essayists  are 
also  enthusiastic  educationalists,  and 
do  not  realize,  or  have  no  patience 
with,  the  mortal  nature  of  the  teacher 
who  does  not  write. 

In  this  way  we  rise  from  mere  list, 
map,  and  diagram  learning  to  genuine 
descriptive  geography.  Not  only  do 
we  attempt  to  teach  Where  is  A  ?  but 
also,  What  kind  of  a  place  is  A  ? 
Possibly  if  that  is  well  done  it  should 
satisfy  a  reasonable  ambition.  But, 
as  the  average  age  of  the  class  rises, 
a  little  thinking  of  the  causes  of 
things  may  be  allowed  to  creep  in 
rather  than  be  designedly  aimed  at. 
It  must  do  so  if  the  teacher  is  to  any 
extent  geologist,  physicist,  or  his- 
torian. We  may  incidentally  discover 
why  most  towns  stand  on  rivers,  or 
why  London  is  richer  than  Gloucester ; 
why  Liverpool  distanced  Bristol  in 
the  American  trade,  or  why  Scotland 
is  poor.  But  beware  of  too  much  in- 
sistence  upon  the   inevitableness    of 


political  geography  and  the  positions 
of  towns,  or  you  may  presently  have 
pupils  asking  why  Spain  is  poor, 
Galicia  Austrian,  or  Babylon  a  desert. 
Sooner  or  later  a  question  of  this  sort 
will  crop  up  which  it  will  either  be  in- 
convenient or  impossible    to  explain. 

The  quality  of  the  facts  that  may 
be  chiefly  considered  in  descriptive 
geography  does  not  vary  so  widely  as 
people  imagine.  A  certain  class  of 
facts  appeal  most  vividly  to  school 
children,  and  the  next  best  is  only  the 
next  best.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
"  commercial  geography  "  and  trade 
details  can  possibly  be  anything  else 
but  boredom  to  any  pupils  but  the 
precocious  sons  of  selfdiscussing 
merchants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
children  have  learnt  the  chief  imports 
and  exports  of  countries  for  years, 
and  I  think  most  grown-up  people 
who  can  recall  their  school  days  will 
agree  that  this  part  of  the  subject 
stood  absolutely  alone  in  its  terriffic 
dullness.  Of  course  children  like  to 
know  where  things  come  from,  how 
they  are  made,  and  so  forth,  and  if 
that  alone  is  intended  by  commercial 
geography,  there  is  no  harm  in  it. 
But  jargon  about  the  markets  of  the 
world,  export  of  nitrates  and  barilla, 
and  trade  in  calamine,  is  merely  so 
much  crackling  of  thorns  under  the 
pot  of  the  enterprising  rather  than 
conscientious  teacher. 

Physical  geography,  except  where 
the  science  master  adds  geography  to 
his  duties,  scarcely  grows  naturally 
out  of  the  ordinary  school  subjects. 
It  is  perhaps  better  regarded  as  being 
absolutely  separate.  An  opinion  has 
already  been  intimated  in  this  paper 
that  it  is  anything  but  an  elementary 
subject.  If  it  is  studied  at  all  in 
schools,  it  should  clearly  follow  a 
sound  and  experimental  course  in 
heat,  and  should  indeed  be  simply  a 
series  of  complex  concrete  instances 
of  the  principles  of  that  science.  Be- 
yond this  the  subject  becomes  rather 
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speculative  geology  than  a  natural 
development  of  what  is  called  and 
studied  as  geography  in  schools. 

So  much  for  geography  virginibus 
pnerisqiie.  There  is,  however,  a  sug- 
gestion of  something  altogether  wider, 
a  great  and  orderly  body  of  knowledge 
centering  about  man  in  his  relations 
to  space.  Such  a  comprehensive 
study  might  well  form  the  body  of  one 
of  the  courses  of  the  University  of  the 
future,  standing  based  upon  elenien- 
tary,  physical  and  biological  science, 
and  embracing  political  economy  and 
ethnography.  It  is  however,  an  ideal 
altogether  too  wide  for  daily  use  in  a 
boys'  or  girls'  school,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  teaching  would  be  funda- 
mentally different. 

One  method  of  teaching  I  have 
avoided  mentioning,  wherein  the 
nominal  teacher  in  charge  gives  out 
the  portion  of  the  text-book  to  be 
studied,  and  then  proceeds  to  mark 
registers,  toss  with  himself — it  is 
always  a  man — left  hand  against 
right,  for  halfpence,  or  write  letters  to 
his  private  friends.  It  is  really  not 
a  bad  vvay  if  the  text-book  is  well  done, 
and  it  is — how  common  ?  There  are 
some  good  text-books  on  the  subject 
now.  At  the  risk  ot  being  invidious, 
one  might  mention  Professor  Meikle- 
john's.  Certainly  this  is  better  than 
really  bad  personal  teaching,  this 
teaching  of  thousands  of  pupils  all 
over  the  world  by  one  clever  man. 
But,  for  the  young  at  any  rate,  a  living 
present  teacher  to  work  with  them, 
even  if  he  is  not  above  mediocrity, 
is  a  far  better  thing.  Besides,  logi- 
cally, one  should  go  one  step  further. 
There  is  no  need  why  pupils  should 
meet  together  merely  to  read  books. 
That  they  can  do  as  well  or  better  at 
home.  And,  writing  in  a  paper  for 
schoolmasters,  one  naturally  keeps 
the  schoolroom  in  mind. 

H.  G.  Wells. 
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Iceland.-— Owing  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  the  climate  of  the  southern 
part  of  Iceland,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  colder,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
northerly  districts,  though  the  tem- 
perature is  naturally  lower,  are  not  so 
wet.  Thunder  storms  are  rare,  and, 
strangely  enough,  usually  occur  in 
winter,  when  the  temperature  is  mild 
for  the  latitude.  The  mean  is  about 
three  degrees  above  the  freezing  point, 
but  there  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
frosts,  and  variations  that  in  single 
month  will  range  through  twenty  seven 
degrees.  As  a  whole,  however,  if  the 
climate  of  Iceland  is  neither  so  hot 
nor  cold  as  that  of  any  part  of  North 
America,  its  average  is  lower. — 
Educational  Gazette. 


More  Emigrants  than  Immi- 
grants.— For  the  past  six  weeks,  at 
least,  emigration  from  the  United 
States  has  exceeded  the  immigra- 
tion. Not  less  than  60,000  emi- 
grants left  the  port  of  New  York 
in  July  and  August.  Last  week  the 
steamship  Werra,  bound  for  German 
ports,  carried  back  900  steerage  pas- 
sengers and  left  900  more  on  the 
docks  because  she  could  not  make 
room  for  them.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  leaving  this  glorious 
republic  are  Germans,  Italians  and 
Finns.  They  are  not  immigrants  who 
have  *'  made  their  pile  "  and  become 
emigrants  to  enjoy  their  wealth  in  their 
native  lands,  but  they  are  immigrants 
who  could  not  find  work  and  happily 
had  the  means  to  pay  for  their  return 
passage.  — Educational  Gazette. 


Sorrow  is  not  immortal  ;  let  us  not 
aggravate  our  light  griefs  with  ungener- 
ous thoughts.  If  we  have  been  be- 
reaved of  blessings,  we  have  enjoyed 
them  too.  To  be  bereft  is  the  lot  of  all; 
to  enjoy  is  not  the  lot  of  many. — 
Gregory  oj  Nazianzutn. 
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THE    MANITOBA    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Byj)ur  own  Correspondent. 


THE  eighteenth  Convention  of  the 
Manitoba  Teachers'  Association 
took  place  this  month  at  Brandon. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  and  the 
proceedings  were  characterized  by 
the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
The  first  session  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, 13th  October,  in  the  City  Hall. 
After  the  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
teaching  of  Science  in  our  schools 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Mclntyre  of 
Brandon  High  School.  This  was 
followed  by  a  spirited  discussion  on 
the  salient  points  touched  upon,  and 
then  Miss  Ball,  now  of  Chicago  and 
formeily  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the 
schools  of  Omaha,  took  the  platform 
and  for  an  hour  or  more  held  the 
attention  of  the  audience  in  a  talk  on 
the  Prang  system  of  teaching  drawing. 
She  had  a  duplicate  of  the  World's 
Fair  Exhibit  displayed  on  the  walls, 
and  she  illustrated  her  talk  by  draw- 
ings on  the  black-board.  The  new 
idea  brought  out  was  that  the  object 
in  teaching  drawing  is  not  to  obtain 
stereotyped  results  which  show  no 
individuality  and  have  little  or  no 
bearing  on  practical  work  in  the 
Liberal  and  Mechanical  Arts,  but  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  power  of 
proper  perception,  in  the  first  place, 
and  next  to  cultivate  the  ability  and 
express  in  form  and  cplor  the  thought 
obtained.  Miss  Ball  continued  her 
talk  the  next  day  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  present  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  practical  ideas 
brought  out  in  regard  to  teaching  con- 
structive and  pictorial  drawing,  as 
well  as  their  bearing  on  all  the  work 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  reception 
was  tendered  the  visitors  from  Winni- 
peg and  other  places,  by  the  teachers 
and  townspeople  of  Brandon.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  conversazione  and 
was  most  enjoyable.     The  City  Hall 


was  tastefully  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion, sweet  music  was  discoursed  by 
the  band  and  a  good  programme  of 
elocution  and  music  was  presented. 
Later,  refreshments  were  most  in- 
vitingly served  by  the  ladies  and  duly 
appreciated  by  the  guests. 

The  chief  feature  of  Friday's  pro- 
ceedings was  a  very  able  paper  on 
English,  read  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Willson, 
Principal  of  the  Brandon  High  School. 
It  was  thoroughly  practical,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Gram- 
mar, One  point  in  particular  de- 
serves notice.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  adequate 
text-book  on  this  important  subject 
authorized  for  use  in  our  schools,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  the 
lower  classes  an  inductive  study  of 
the  pupils'  own  language  should  be 
substituted,  while  in  the  advanced 
and  collegiate  classes,  inductive  study 
of  the  science  of  Grammar  could  be 
best  carried  on  by  means  of  a  text-book 
of  literary  selections  with  probably  a 
number  of  exercises,  provided  that  no 
notes  or  explanations  be  in  the  book, 

A  thoughtful  and  earnest  address 
was  given  by  Mr,  W,  A,  Mclntyre, 
Principal  of  the  Manitoba  Normal 
School  in  Winnipeg,  on  the  subject 
of  Our  School  Programme  of  Studies  in 
which  he  showed  that  such  a  programme 
should  contain  all  subjects  that  tend 
towards  ihe.  right  being,  riglit  think'mg 
and  right  acting  of  the  individual, 

A  business  session  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  when  several  import- 
ant resolutions  relating  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education  in  Manitoba  were 
moved  and  adopted. 

The  Provincial  Teachers  may  be 
complimented  on  a  most  successful 
convention  and  one  which  clearly 
proves  what  is  heard  on  all  sides,  viz., 
that  the  Western  people  are  most  pro- 
gressive, and  in  no  line  mere  so  than 
in  education. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Would  the  subscribers  to  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  do  the 
following  three  things  : 

1.  Those  in  arrears,  pay  promptly 

2.  Renew  and  send  payment  when 
renewing. 

3.  Speak  to  friends  about  this 
Magazine  and  get  them  to  subscribe 
for  it. 

By  helping  us  in  these  ways  our 
friends  will  feel  better  and  so  shall 
we.  The  friends  who  speak  so 
kindly  and  help  so  generously,  have 
our  hearty  thanks.  In  this  expression 
of  thanks  the  press  of  Canada  is  in- 
cluded. The  press  has  been  very 
appreciative  of  our  efforts  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 


Mr.  Chant's  paper  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers,  by  indicating  the  kind 
of  mistakes  candidates  are  so  liable  to 
make  when  under  the  trying  ordeal 
of  a  public  examination. 


Our  readers  will  enjoy  and  be  pro- 
fited by  the  able  paper  in  the  present 
issue  by  the  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Pedagogy.  This  is  the  first 
paper  of  a  series  which  he  is  to  write 
for  us  this  year. 


A  SUGGESTION. 


No  class  of  workers  in  a  com- 
munity receives  so  much  attention  as 
the  teachers.  Every  one  considers 
himself  competent  to  give  goodadvice 
to  a  teacher  andjustified  in  doing  so. 
It  makes  very  little  difference  how  ex- 
perienced or  eminent  the  teacher  is 
or  how  inexperienced  and  ignorant 
the  adviser  is,  the  advice  is  given  all 
the  same.  The  only  other  class  of 
workers  which  is  favoured  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  is  the  clergy. 
The  clergyman  gets  a  good  share  of 


public  attention,  is  much  spoken  of 
and  against,  but  even  the  minister  is 
not  so  universally  under  the  coach- 
ing process  of  public  criticism  as  is 
his  fellow  labourer  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  has  one  pre-eminent 
advantage  ovfer  all  other  classes  of 
the  community — viz.,  that  his  co- 
workers, his  fellow-teachers,  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  instruct  him  and 
especially  to  tell  him  of  his  many 
faults,  failings  and  general  incom- 
petence for  his  very  trying  and  im- 
portant work.  All  this  gratuitous 
service  must  be  done  in  the  most 
public  manner.  Not  a  few  Educa- 
tional Journals,  professedly,  owe  their 
existence  to  the  strong  desire  of  help- 
ing the  teachers  of  a  country  to  do 
the  work  of  teaching  more  efficiently 
than  they  otherwise  would  or  could. 
Teachers  are  continually  warned  of 
the  danger  of  doing  their  life  work  in 
the  same  grooves,  in  the  same  ruts, 
of  becoming  mere  machines,  mere 
hearers  of  lessons  and  so  on  without 
ending.  We  frankly  and  humbly, 
and  in  a  proper  spirit  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve, confess  that  all  teachers  are 
human  and  therefore  err,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  as  a  class  they  are 
sinners  above  all  men,  either  as 
regards  weakness  of  character  or 
obliquity  of  judgment.  Unfortunately 
for  themselves  and  also  for  the  coun- 
try the  professional  spirit  among 
them,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  feeble.  In 
this  respect,  they,  as  a  distinct  class 
of  workers,  or  as  a  profession,  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  other  pro- 
fessions. By  the  want  of  kindly  in- 
terest in  one  another,  by  the  want  of 
self-respect  of  teachers  towards  each 
other,  the  whole  community  suffers 
loss. 

The  case  being  so,  it  is  very 
proper  to  ask  why  so  important  a  class 
of  workers  is  deficient  in  this  esprit  de 
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corps  ?  Andean  a  remedy  be  found  ? 
We  believe  the  cause  is  the 
slight  confidence  placed  by  school 
authorities  in  the  teachers  as  a  body, 
and  that  a  better  spirit  will  prevail 
when  this  cause  is  removed. 

For  instance,  more  confidence  must 
be  placed  in  them  by  the  Education 
Department.  Why  should  not  head 
masters  of  High  Schools  be  trusted 
and  held  responsible  for  the  annual 
examinations  held  by  the  Department 
in  the  High  Schools  ?  Does  it  tend  to 
cultivate  the  tender  plant  of  self- 
respect,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
fellow-workers  to  be  told  by  the 
highest  educational  authority  in  the 
land,  that  he  (poor  teacher)  must  not 
go  into  his  own  rooms  while  the  ex- 
aminations are  going  on !  In  the 
face  of  such  a  rule,  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  from  a  teacher  respect  for  his 
fellow- teachers  and  is  it  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  ordinary  common 
sense  to  suppose  that  the  educational 
public  will  pay  respect  to  a  teacher  as 
a  teacher,  much  less  to  expect  from 
the  general  public  the  deference  and 
sympathy  which  teachers  so  much 
need  for  their  best  work  ? 

Is  any  other  class  of  workers 
in  the  community  having  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  responsibilities, 
treated  with  such  scanty  courtesy  by 
public  authority  as  teachers  are  ?  Con- 
trast the  shabby  manner  of  dealing 
with  teachers  in  matters  appertaining 
to  their  special  work  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  general  society  and  the 
Government  deals  with  lawyers, 
doctors  and  ministers  ?  Why  so  great  a 
difference  ?  And,  we  contend  that  the 
difference  accounts  for  the  lack  of  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  teachers.  Our 
belief  is  that  if  teachers  were  entrusted 
by  the  Government  with  the  conduct 
of  the  annual  examinations,  properly 
recognized  and  paid,  the  vexing  dif- 
ficulties in  connection  with  these 
examinations  would  soon  largely 
disappear. 

It  is  with  doubt   and  great  reluc- 


tance we  make  the  above  suggestion, 
for  if  acted  upon,  we  see  no  time  for 
the  work  to  be  done  by  teachers 
except  during  their  vacation  time  at 
mid-summer. 

But  vacation  time  is  so  precious 
to  the  teacher  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  his  work.  It  is  for  him 
recreative  time  for  body,  spirit  and 
mind.  For  the  teacher  it  is  the 
time  for  making  investments  which 
keep  him  young  in  thought  and  feel- 
ings, and  all  this  investment  the 
public  receives  back  with  compound 
interest  in  the  following  years.  There- 
fore the  parents  and  children  are 
vitally  concerned  in  this  question. 
The  way  to  mend  matters  is,  "  Respect 
the  man  who  carries  the  burden." 
Can  we  afford  the  cost  implied  in 
making  the  teacher  work  part  of  his 
vocation  time  ?  Will  teachers  please 
answer  ? 


HYMN  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

Now  to  Thee,  gracious  Lord  of  the  seasons, 

be  honor  and  glory  and  praise. 
That  again   in   the  joy   of  the   harvest  our 

jubilant  anthem  we  raise. 
Though  many  the  fears  that  beset  us,  though 

faith  waxes  feeble  and  cold, 
Thy  bow.  with  its  promise  unbroken,  glitters 

still  as  it  glittered  of  old. 
Though  weary  we  grow  in  our  watching  the 

weeks  of  the  drought  as  they  pass, 
When  the  earth  is  as  iron  beneath   us,  and 

the  heaven  above  us  as  brass, 
Yet  the  showers  come  back  in  their   season ; 

once  more  in  the  land  there  is  seen 
The  brook  brimming  over  with  crystal,  the 

grass  as  the  emerald  green. 
Though  troubled  the  spirit  within  us,   when 

the  mist  upon  valley  and  plain 
Lies  thick,  and  the  clouds   in    their  armies 

return  again  after  the  rain. 
Yet  the  sun  cometh   forth   as   a  giant,    and 

after  the  tempest  the  morn 
Is  cloudless  and  fair,   and  the   color   grows 

golden  and  rich  on  the  corn. 
For   seed    time  and   harvest  we  thank  Thee; 

our  fears  as  the  shadows  have  fled  ; 
Thou  hast  given  his  seed  to  the  sower,  Thou 

hast  given  the  eater  his  bread. 
— Alfred  Church,  in  the  Londoft  Spectator. 


Success  is  coming  up  to  the  level  of 
our  best. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


HIGH  SCHOOL   PRIMARY. 
i-HYSICS. 

Examiners:  C.  A.  Chant,  B.A. ;  E.  C. 
Jeffrey,  B.A.  ;  A.  P.  Knight,  MA. 

Note. — Give  diagrams  whenever  possible. 

1.  (a)  Explain  what  lakes  place  in  the 
internal  arrangement  of  wood  when  a  nail  is 
driven  into  it  ;  also  how  the  bubbles  are 
produced  when  a  piece  of  chalk  is  thrown 
into  water. 

{b)  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  that 
air  will  expand  without  the  application  of 
heat. 

2.  (a)  How  would  you  prove  that  sound 
requires  a  medium  to  travel  through  ?  State 
any  precautions  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  experiment. 

(5)  Devise  a  means  to  enable  you  to  hear 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  thirty  feet  away. 

3.  (a)  How  would  you  prove  that  pitch 
depends  on  vibration-frequency,  and  on 
nothing  else  ? 

(b)  When  two  low  notes,  differing  slightly 
in  pitch,  are  produced  at  the  same  time,  a 
peculiar  sound  is  heard  :  describe  and  ex. 
plain  it. 

4.  (a)  A  candle  is  placed  before  a  convex 
spherical  mirror  ;  draw  the  image. 

(b)  A  double-convex  lens  and  a  concave 
spherical  mirror  each  have  a  focal  length  of 
12  inches.,  and  the  lens  is  placed  at  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror.  Parallel 
light  falls  directly  upon  the  lens,  passes 
through  i'.,  and  then  falls  upon  the  mirror. 
Draw  a  figure  to  show  the  arrangement,  and 
also  the  course    of  the  rays. 

5.  (a)  On  holding  a  candle  before  a  plate- 
glass  mirror  three  or  four  images  can  be 
seen  easily  :  show  how  they  are  produced. 

{b)  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  common  telegraph 
circuit,  naming  each  part  and  explaining  how 
the  signals  are  caused. 

6.  (a)  Describe  a  Grove  batlery  ;  and 
show  how  you  would  join  up  ihree  cells  to 
use  at  once. 


{b)  If  you  were  given  a    bar   of  soft  iron 
how  could  you  make  a  strong  magnet  out  of 
it? 

7.  (a)  Describe  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  explaining  why  the  slender  thread 
becomes  so  bright. 

(b)  A  dozen  sewing-needles  are  tied  to- 
gether by  a  thread  through  their  eyes,  and 
are  then  hung  by  the  thread  in  a  bunch  over 
the  pole  of  a  strong  magnet.  Describe  and 
explain  their  behavior. 

BOTANY. 
B. 

1.  Give  a  systematic  description  of  the 
plant  supplied. 

2.  Refer  it  to  its  Sub-Kingdom,  Class, 
Sub-Class.  Division  and  Order,  with  reasons 
in  each  case. 

3.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate  the  struc- 
ture and  relations  of  the  gynoecial  and 
andioecial  whorls  of  the  flower  submitted. 

4.  Explain  the  terms,  ovule,  seed  and 
fruit,  illustrating  your  answer  by  reference  to 
Canadian    Roacese,  Cruciferae,  and  Liliacese. 

5.  Describe  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  stem  of  a  herbaceous  plant. 

FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

Examiners :  John  Petch,  MA.,  John 
Squair,  B.A.  ;  A.  H.  Young,  B.A. 

Note. — ('andidates  will  take  section  A, 
and  either  section  B  or  C. 

A. — (Sight  Translation.) 
Translate  ; 

Reinlegre  (re-established)  dans  son  chateau 
de  Palificat,  le  marquts  de  Sicard  fit  reveni 
sa  tille  ke  Turin  oil  il  I'avait  laissee.  Pro- 
fitant  d'un  corgc,  Frar9ois  vint  passer  trois 
mois  k  Croix-Daurade  cii  il  fut  re$u,  comma 
bien  on  pense,  a  bras  ouverts  par  M.  de 
Sicard. 

Remercie  le  capitaine,  dit  le  marquis  a  sa 
fille,  c'est  a  lui  que  tu  dois  d'avoir  encore  un 
pere,  et  je  lui  dois,  en  outre  de  ma  fortune, 
ce  bonheur  plus  precieux,  encore  de  pouvoir 
t'embrasser. 
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Qu'  ajouterai-je  de  plus  ? 

II  advint  (came  to  pass)  ce  qui  devai' 
arriver.  Jeanne  et  Fran9Qis  s'aimerent,  se 
le  dirent  ;  le  marquis  consentit  a  leur 
mariage  qui  fut  ce'ebre  en  grande  pompe 
dans I'eglise Croix  Dauradeet  I'histoireajoute 
— comme  dans  les  contes  de  fees — qu'ils 
eurent  beaucoup  d'enfants. 

Le  lendemain  de  leur  noce  (wedding),  le 
deux  epoux  visiterent  la  petite  maison  ou 
etait  mcrte  la  pauvre  Margaridetto,  et  dans 
laquelle  un  violent  orage  (storm)  avail  oblige 
Jeanne  et  son  pere  a  se  refugier  une  nuit  de 
Ncel,  au  retcur  de  la  messe  de  minuit, 

Jeanne,  dit  Francois  a  sa  femme,  ceci  me 
rappelle  combien  vous  avez  ete  bonne  et 
compatissante  pour  la  mere  du  malheureux 
berger  que  j'e:aiB  et  c'est  ici  que  j'ai  appris 
a  vous  aimer  pour  la  premiere  fois. 

B. 

Translate  : 

Oui.  sans  doute,  ils  le  connaissaient  bien, 
leur  Fran9ois,  les  braves  gens  1  lis  savaient 
combien  9a  I'amusait,  le  petit,  d'allersaccager 
les  haies  le  dimanche  et  de  revenir  a  Paris, 
charge  d'aubepines,  sur  les  cpaules  du  p6re, 
ou  encore  aux  Champs-Elysees  d'entrevoir 
Guignol  dans  I'interienr  de  ia  ficelle,  avec  les 
petits  riches 

Jacques  Legrand  avait  achet^  a  Fran9ois 
des  images,  des  soldats  dores,  des  ombres 
chinoises  ;  il  les  decoupait,  les  mettait  sur  le 
lit  de  I'enfant,  les  faisait  danser  devant  les 
yeux  egares  du  petit,  et  avec  des  envies  de 
pleurer,  il  essayait  de  le  faire  rire 

"  Qa  c'est  un  general  !...,.  Tu  te 
rappeles,  nous  en  avons  vu  uc,   un  general, 

au  bois  de  Boulogne,  une  fois  ? Si 

tu  prends  bien  ta  tisane,  je  t'en  acheterai  un 
d'or Le    veux-tu,    dis,  le   general  ? 


Non,  repondit  I'enfant,  de  la  voix    seche 

que  donne  la  fievre. 

******* 

"  Comprends-tu  cela,  petite?  Nous  man- 
gions  du  cheval  !"  "Je  crois  bien  qu'elle 
le  comprenait.     Depuis  deux  mois,   elie  ne 

mangeait  pas  autre  chose De  jour 

en  jour   cependant,  a  mesure   que   la   con- 
valescence approchait,  notre  tSche  autourdu 


malade  devenait  plus  difficile.  Cet  engour- 
dissement  de  tous  ses  sens,  de  tous  ses  mem- 
bres,  qui  nous  avait  si  bien  servis  jusqu' 
alors,  commen9ait  a  se  dissiper.  Deux  ou 
trois  fois  deja,  les  terribles  bordees  de  la 
porle  Maillot  I'avaient  fait  bondir,  I'oreille 
dressees  comme  un  chien  de  chasse  ;  on  fut 
fut  oblige  d'inventer  une  derni^re  victoire  de 
Bazaine  sous  Berlin,  et  des  salves  tiiees  en 
cet  honneur  aux  Invalides.  Un  autre  jour 
qu'on  avait  pousse  son  lit  pres  de  la  fenetre 
— c'etait,  je  crois,  le  jeudi  de  Buzenval, — il 
vit  tres  bien  des  gardes  nationaux  qui  se 
massaient  sur  I'avenue  de  la  Grande-Armee. 

*'  Qu'  est-ce  que  c'est  done  que  ces 
troupes-la  ?"  demanda  le  bonhomme,  et  nous 
I'entendions  grommeler  entre  ses  dents  : 
*'  Mauvaise  tenue  !  Mauvaise  tenue  !" 

"  II  n'en  fut  pas  autre  chose  ;  mais  nous 
comprimes  que  dore-navant  il  fallait  prendre 
de  grandes  precautions.  Malheureusement 
on  n'en  prit  pas  assez. 

1.  Explain  Champs- Rlysees  and  Invalides. 

2.  Tu  te  rappelles.  What  difference  would 
it  make  in  sense  if  vous  vous  rappelez  were 
used. 

3.  Malheureusement  on  n'en  prit  pas 
assez.  Show  how  the  latter  part  of  the  story 
justifies  the  use  of  this  expression. 

C. 

Translate  : 

Plus  Valentin  apprenait,  plus  il  btiilait  du 
desir  d'apprendre  encore.  Ileut  bientot,  lu. 
relu  et  appris  par  coeur  tous  ses  livres.  Oil 
en  trouvera-t-il  d'autres  raaintenant  ?  II 
faudra  done  qu'il  cesse  de  s'  instruire  ?  Soyez 
sans  inquietude  ;  Valentin  saura  bien  encore 
vaincre  cette  difficulte.  Le  voila  qui  declare 
la  guerre  aux  animaux  de  la  foret,  dans  le 
dessein  de  vendre  leur  fourrure  pour  acheter 
des  livres  ;  sans  cesse  a  Taffut,  tantot  il  prend 
un  lapin,  tantot  une  belette  ou  quelque  autre 
animal.  Son  ardeur  etait  incroyable.  II  eut 
un  jour  une  lutte  violente  a  soutenir  contre 
un  chat  sauvjge,  qu'il  ne  put  vaincre  qu*  au 
prix  de  son  sang.  Enfin,  sa  Constance  lui 
procura  au  bout  de  quelques  mois  environ 
cent  francs,  Le  co;ur  palpitant  de  joie,  il 
court  a  Nancy,  entre  chez  un  libraire,  choisit, 
paie,  et  retourne  a  sa  solitude,  le  dos  charg^ 
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de  livres,  mais   la  bourse   absolumont   vide 
d'argent. 

Malgre  tout  ce  que  je  pus  lui  dire,  je  le 
quittai  au  bout  de  dix  minutes,  paraissant 
tres  ptu  coDvaincu  de  mon  existence,  [e  me 
rendis  chez  le  general  Sebastiani.  II  etait 
dans  son  cabinet  de  travail  ;  quatre  ou  cinq 
secietaires  ecrivaient  sous  sa  diclee  ;  chacun 
d'eux  avait  sur  son  bureau,  outre  sa  plunne, 
son  papier  et  ses  canifs,  une  tabatiere  d'or 
qu'il  preientait  tout  ouverte  au  general, 
lorsqu'il  s'arretait  devant  lui.  Le  general  y 
introduisait  delicatement  I'index  et  le  pouce, 
savourait  voluplueusement  la  poudre 
d'Espagne,  et  se  remettait  a  arpenter  la 
chambre,  tantot  en  long,  tantot  en  large. 
Ma  visite  fut  courte  ;  quelque  consideration 
que  j'eusse  pour  le  general,  je  me  sentais  peu 
de  vocation  a  devenir  portetabatiere. — Je 
rentrai  a  mon  hotel  unpen  desappointe,  mes 
reves  d'or  etaient  ternis. 

4.  In  what  connection  does  the  first  ex- 
tract occur  ? 

5.  Qu'il  ne put  vaincre  qu'ati  prix  de  son 
sang.  Rewrite  this  clause,  using  another 
word,  but  of  similar  meaning,  ior  ne  .  . 
que. 

6.  What  is  the  title  of  the  piece  from 
which  the  second  extract  is  taken  ?  Give  a 
brief  o\iy\mf-  of  it. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSI. 
TION. 
A. — (Grammar.) 
jijOTE. — These  extracts  are  given  merely   as 
a  basis  for  the  questions  that  follow,  and  are 
not  to  be  translated. 

Le  grand  veneur  et  le  page  ne  douterebt 
pas  que  Zadig  n'  eut  vole  le  cheval  du  roi  et 
le  chien  de  la  reine  ;  ils  le  firent  conduire 
devant  I'assemblee  du  grand  Desterham,  qui 
le  condamna  a  passer  le  reste  de  ses  jours  en 
Siberie.  A  peine  le  judgement  fut-il  rendu 
qu'on  retrouva  le  cheval  et  le  chien.  Les 
judges  furent  dans  la  douloureuse  necessite 
de  leformer  leur  arret ;  mais  ils  condamner- 
ent  Zadig  a  payer  quatre  cents  onces  d'or, 
pour  avoir  dit  qu'il  n'avait  point  vu  ce  qu'  il 
avait  vu  :  ii  fallut  d'abord  payer  cette 
amende  ;  apres  quoi  il  fut  permis  a  Zadig  de 
plaider  sa  cause  au  conseil. 


Puis  il  prit  une  grammaire  et  nous  lut  notre 
lefon.  J'etais  etonne  de  voir  comme  je 
comprenais.  Tout  ce  qu'  il  me  disait  me 
sembiait  fabile.  Je  crois  aussi  que  je  n'avais 
jamais  si  bien  ecoute  et  que  lui  non  plus 
n'avait  jamais  mis  autant  de  patience  a  scg 
explications.  On  aurait  dit  qu'  avant  de  s,'en 
aller  le  pauvre  homme  voulait  nous  donner 
tout  son  savoir,  nous  le  faire  entrer  dans  la 
lete  d'un  seul  coup. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  firent,  conduire^  dit,  vu,  prit.  Give 
the  present  indicative  in  full  of  each  of  these 
verbs. 

3.  Give  the  imperative  in  full  of  s'en 
aller. 

4.  en  Sibirie.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of 
en  with  names  of  countries. 

5.  quarte  cents  onces.  Write  down  the 
French  for  "four  hundred  and  four." 

6.  Ch3.n^e.  f  etais  Etonne  de  voir  comme  to 
J'etais  etonne  que  znd  complete  the  sentence. 

7.  fut-il  rendu  (i.  4).  Account  for  the 
inversion  of  verb  and  subject. 

8.  Translate  into  French  : 

{a)  He  is  permitted  to  go  away. 
(b)  1    wish    to  make   it  enter    into    his 
head, 

B. — (Composition. ) 

9.  Translate  into  French  : 

{a)  Have  you  neither  pens  nor  ink  in 
your  room  ? 

{b)  Our  friends  have  no  apples,  but 
they  have  pears. 

{e)  You  have  too  much  money,  and  we 
have  not  enough. 

{d)  Horses,  cows  and  sheep  are  very 
useful  animals. 

[e)  France  and  England  are  two  coun- 
tries in  Europe. 

10.  Translate  into  French  : 

(a)     Why  have  the  children  not  gone  to 

school  to-day  ? 
{b)     When  are  you  going  to   depart  for 

Switzerland  ? 
[c)     Where  did  you   find  the  little  boy 

and  girl  ? 
{d)     What   were  they   doing   yesterday 
in  the  city  ? 
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{e)     How  many  apples  did  your    father 
give  the  beggar  ? 

11.  Translate  into  French  : 

(a)     Has  th:  merchant  given  you  money 

or  cloth  ? 
{b)     Where  are  the  horses  ?     I  have  not 

found  them, 
(f)     There  are  some  fine  apples.     Give 

me  some. 
(d)     He  is  asking  for    money.     Do  not 

give  him  any. 
(£)     If  there  are  any  in  thehouse,    I  shall 

give  you  some. 

12.  Translate  into  French  : 

(a)     If  we  rise  at  five  o'clock,    we  shall 

call  you. 
{b)     If  we  had  friends  in  this    country, 

we  should  visit  them. 
{c)     If  I  am    there  to  morrow,    I  shall 

speak  to  him. 

(d)  If   you   had  hid   any,  you    would 
have  given  them  some. 

(e)  If  it  be  fine  this  evening,  we  shall 
go  to  church. 

13.  Translate  into  French  : 

(a)  Who  was  here  ?     Nobody  has  been 
here. 

(b)  I  have   never  seen   anybody    with 
him  at  church. 

(c)  What  did  you  have  in  the  box  ?     I 
had  nothing. 

(d)  Had  you  done  nothing   before  his 
arrival?     No,  sir,  nothing. 

{e)     I  have  no  more  money  and  I  need 
some. 

14.  Translate  into  French  : 

(a)     This  house  is  small   and  that    one 

is  large. 
(/')     These  horses  are  mine,    but  those 

are  his. 
(c)     My    pens    are  not    good,   but     my 

brothei's  are  good. 
{d)     This    man    and    woman     are    my 

neighbours. 

(e)  This  is  not  so  easy  as  that,  but  this 
is  more  useful. 


LATIN   GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSI- 
TION. 

Examiners:  A.  J.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  ; 
W.  Dale.  M.A.  ;  W.  S.  Milner,  B.A. 

1.  Write  down  the  ablative  singular  of 
it}tpetus  difficilis ;  put  niagnus  into  agree- 
ment with  vis,  and  then  write  down  the 
accusative  plural  of  the  two  words  ;  give  the 
Latin  for  "of  the  same  camp";  give  the 
other  degrees  of  comparison  of  summus  and 
acrius. 

2.  (a)  Write  down  the  first  person  singular 
of  all  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  active  of 
video  and  venio  and  inark  the  quantity  of 
the  first  syllable  in  each  case. 

{b)  Give  the  voice,  mood,  tense,  number 
ard  p  rson,  of  the  following  words  :  exiret, 
auferet.  Give  all  the  tenses  of  the  infinitive 
active  of  each. 

3.  Hoc  cum  voce  magna  dixisset  se  ex  navi 
projecit.  Rewrite  the  independent  clause  of 
this  sentence  in  four  other  constructions. 
Why  is  cum  not  placed  first  ? 

4.  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  words  itali- 
cized  (the  sentences  are  not  to  be  translated)  : 

(a)  ()\x\d.  fieri  velit  o%\.cnA'\\.. 

{b)  His  praeerat  Viridovix,  ac  suni- 
niam  imperii  tenebat. 

(it)  Ejus  belli  haec  fuit  causa  {i.e.  why 
not  hoc  instead  oi  haec  ?). 

(d)  In  quos  gravius  Caesar  vindicandum 
statuit.  (In  what  different  ways  may  the 
comparative  ^;a&/M^  be  tianslated?) 

(e)  Rostro  enim  noceri  non  posse 
cognoverunt. 

(/)  Huic  permisit,  si  opus  esse  arbi- 
traretur,  uti  in  his  locis  hieviandi  causa 
castra  collocaret. 

(g)  Q.  Titurium  Sabinum  in    Venellos 
mittit  qui  earn  manum  distinendatn  curat. 
5.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

{a)  He  said    that   he  was  bringing    with 
him  all  the  troops  he  had. 

{b)  We    persuaded  him    to  cross    to    the 
enemy  and  explain  our  wishes. 

{c)  After  a  short  time  had  elapsed  he  re- 
turned to  build  more  ships. 

[d)  As  soon  as  the  time  of  the  year   al- 
lowed he  hastened  thither  in  person. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  fourth  prize  serial  story,  "Sam,"  is 
at  present  appearing  in  the  Youth's  Com. 
panion.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
issue  of  Oct,  19th  is  an  account  of  an  Eng- 
lish public  school,  Haileybury,  by  Rudyard 
Ripling,  who  seems  to  be  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  stories  for  the  young  at  present. 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  contributes  a  story  of 
adventure  entitled  "  Labrador  Wolves." 
The  whole  tone  of  the  Cotnpanion  is  up- 
ward and  wholesome  .to  a  degree. 

The  October  Cmtiiry  contains  a  most  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  Bret  Haite's  two-part 
novelette.  "The  Heir  of  the  McHulishes," 
which  commends  itself  to  the  reader  as  con- 
taining more  delicate  humor  and  better  artis- 
tic work  than  anything  he  has  produced  for 
some  time.  "Taking  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena,"  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  number.  The  account  is  given  from 
the  diary  of  Mr.  Glover,  secretry  to  the  Ad- 
miral in  charge  and  will  be  continued  in 
November.  Mark  Twain  will  contribute  a 
novel  called  *'  Puddin'head  Wilson"  to  the 
Century  in  the  coming  year. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  promised 
by  LittelVs  Living  Age  next  year  is  "Ma- 
nette  Andrey,"  a  picture  of  life  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  story  is  said  to  be  of 
thrilling  interest. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  is  wisely  turn- 
ing its  attention  to  the  subject  of  S.  S.  libra- 
ries, more  important  than  most  people  think. 
Those  selecting  books  will  find  a  useful  list. 
This  paper  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  teach- 
ers, the  treatment  of  the  lesson  being  broad» 
scholarly  and  practical. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Three  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  the  latest 
numbers  of  Macmillan's  English  Classics 
(Toronto:  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.)  These 
are  "  King  Henry  the  Fourth,"  First  and 
Second  Parts  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Mr.  K.  Deighlon  is  the  editor  of  all  three 
and  has  discharged  his  editorial  duties  with 
his  accustomed  industry  and  skill.  The  in- 
troduction prefixed  to  each  play  is  clear  and 


well-written  and  the  notes  are  accurate  and 
scholarly,  invariably  supplying  all  that  the 
student  needs,     is.  6d.  each. 

Public  School  Physiology  and  Teinperance. 
Toronto  :  William  Briggs.  By  William 
Nattress,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.  (25c.) 
Dr.  Nattress  shall  speak  for  himself.  "  The 
object  of  the  author  has  been  to  out  clearly 
before  the  teachers  and  pupils  the  leading 
facts  concerning  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  associate  with  these  facts  the 
physiological  action  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  pupil  is,  in 
this  way,  at  every  turn  confronted  with  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  the 
dangers  accompanying  their  use  and  the 
tremendous  risk  of  tampering  with  such 
powerful  agents  of  destruction." 

Practical  Work  in  Heat.  By  W.  G. 
Woollcombe,  M.A.  Oxford  :  At  the  Claren- 
don Press.  (3J-.)  We  have  examined  tnis 
work  with  pleasure,  for  something  of  the 
inspiration  of  a  true  worker  always  remains 
in  his  work.  Inexpensive  apparatus,  care- 
fully detailed  instructions  and  simple  experi- 
ments (most  of  them  within  the  range  of 
pupils  fourteen  years  old)  are  described  in 
the  pages  of  this  little  book.  In  his  own 
Laboratory  Mr.  Woollcombe  arranges  the 
pupils  in  pairs,  gives  each  a  sheet  of  MSS, 
instructions,  requires  them  to  set  to  work  at 
once  and  to  enter  in  a  note-book,  as  soon  as 
their  work  is  finished,  (i)  The  enunciation. 
(2)  A  description  of  the  method,  (3)  A  draw- 
ing of  the  appaiatus  (4)  Properly  tabulated 
results. 

The  Making  of  Virginia  and  the  Middle 
Colonies.  By  Samuel  A.  Drake.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.  This  is 
the  third  of  a  convenient  series  of  brief 
histories,  each  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
the  making  of  the  United  States.  We  think 
his  book  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed.  It  is  comprised  in  fine 
parts.  I.  The  English  in  Virginia.  II. 
The  English  in  Maryland.  III.  The  Great 
Iroquois  League.  IV.  The  Dutch  on  Man- 
hattan, V.  The  Dutch,  Swedes  and  English 
on  the  Delaware. 

We  think  these  sentences  will  satisfy  our 
temperance  friends.  It  was  necessary  to 
authorize  a  primer,  and  Dr.  Nattress's  task 
was  not  an  easy  one,  as  the  preface  clearly 
shows. 
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FLOWER  OF  THE  SAXON  RACE. 


BY    C.    OCHILTREE-MACDONALD. 


IN  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  in  British  North 
America,  flourish  the  flower  of  the 
British  or  Anglo-Saxon  race,  iinener- 
vated  and  tree,  vigorous,  martial, 
puissant  and  brave.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain it  is  not  necessary  that  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  should  be  a  flower  of 
the  race  or  a  man  among  men,  be- 
cause our  vast  numbers  adjust,  where 
necessary,  the  diflference  between  ap- 
titude and  incompetency,  and  sustain 
us  in  spite  of  our  careless,  indifferent 
and  slothful  selves.  In  Canada,  how- 
ever, all  depends  upon  the  isolated 
individuality  of  the  citizen,  energy, 
self-sacrifice,  handiness,  liberal  views, 
exalted  ideals  and  indomitable  cour- 
age for  any  progress  whatever.  All 
these  excellences  are  prominent  in 
the  national  character  and  in  regard- 
ing such  we  excessively  civilized, 
arrogant  Englishmen,  who  from  a 
cricket  bat  are  descending  to  the  level 
of  a  billiard  cue,  may  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  the  spirit  of  our  fathers, 
and  learn  that  by  such  alone  can  Old 
England  continue  to  be  worthy  of  the 
affectionate  friendship  of  her  majestic 


daughter  Canada.  I  have,  however, 
and  with  sincere  regret,  observed  that 
the  lofty-minded  Canadian  is  aping 
the  manners,  garb  and  drawl  of  the 
English  Neu  Rich  under  the  infam- 
ous delusion  that  such  is  English.  It 
is  not  out  of  place  to  state  that  this 
smart  societyism — of  which  tan- 
dems, four-in-hands,  late  dinners, 
drawl,  and  drink  ;  Havanas  and  spit- 
toons ;  club  gossip  and  scandal,  are 
the  emblems — is  abhorred,  eschewed, 
and  utterly  ignored  by  the  pure,  untar- 
nished commoner  of  England.  Of 
these  there  are  many  ;  quiet,  unas- 
suming and  industrious  ;  solicitous  of 
their  duty  to  "  the  King,  the  consti- 
tution and  the  people,"  and  shedding 
a  rich  lustre  over  the  masses,  whose 
arrogance  has  magnified  them,  in 
their  own  eyes,  into  classes.  Remove 
these  noble  commoners  and  their 
lustre-shedding  qualities,  and  the  re- 
pulsive shallowness  of  so-called  Eng- 
lish society,  which  some  Canadians 
are  aping,  is  displayed  with  shocking 
vividness.  Canada  is  peopled  with 
England's  finest  commoners.  This  is 
the  explanation   of  the  quiet  progress 
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of  the  people  and  the  unassuming, 
the  puissant  pretensions  of  the  Domi- 
nion among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  it  is  which  is  drawing  Old  Eng- 
land towards  her  Canada,  and  upon 
this  the  philosopher  is  basing  his  cal- 
culations of  the  span  of  the  sovereign 
existence  of  the  race.  In  a  particu- 
lar manner  should  this  be  brought 
home  to  the  impressionable  mind  of 
the  Canadian  nation,  i.e  ,  through  the 


teachings  of  the  Public  vSchool.  Train 
the  nation,  the  children  of  the  people, 
O  Teacher,  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
that  which  they  are — the  flower  of  the 
race  ;  point  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
which  are  assembling  like  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  watch  what  the 
young  Dominion  will  do,  and  de- 
clare to  them  with  authority  that 
Canada  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY     PROFESSOR    H.    G.    SEELEY,    F.R  S. 


A  DEMAND  for  Commmercial 
Geography  has  originated  of 
late  years  with  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, which  have  pressed  the  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  schoolmasters. 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  repre- 
sent the  requirements  of  employers  of 
such  material  as  schoolmasters  may 
be  able  to  send  them  ;and  in  concert 
these  two  bodies  framed  regulations 
by  which  commercial  geography  en- 
tered into  the  school  curriculum  and 
became  an  examination  subject  for 
various  appointments.  The  tender 
age  at  which  the  junior  teaching  was 
to  be  received  by  the  pupil,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  commercial  geogra- 
phy being  regarded  as  a  higher  branch 
of  geographical  attainment,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  possible  that  it 
should  be  based  upon  its  natural 
foundations  of  Physical  Geography  so 
as  to  insure  training  in  the  methods  of 
thinking  concerning  the  influence  of 
physical  phenomena  upon  the  earth's 
products  and  peoples,  and  the  means 
which  the  earth's  surface  affords  for 
conveying  raw  material  or  manufac- 
tured goods  from  one  region  to  an- 
other. The  subject  abounds  in  tech- 
nicalities.    It  is  necessary  that  these 


difficulties  to  the  pupil  should  be  dis- 
sipated by  excess  of  knowledge  in 
the  teacher,  which  will  remove  their 
technical  character  in  a  copious  fa- 
miliarity with  facts.  But  any  such 
conception  or  effort  is  obviously  be- 
yond the  work  which  may  be  fairly 
expected  from  school  children,  and 
yet  nothing  short  of  it  can  be  effec- 
tive mental  training,  because  it  is 
rather  the  memory  than  the  under- 
standing which  is  then  cultivated. 

Commercial  geography  comprises 
three  principal  departments  of  know- 
ledge : — First,  practical  knowledge  of 
the  natures  and  sources  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  raw  material  which 
the  earth  produces,  in  so  far  as  the 
substances,  mineral,  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, have  a  commercial  value.  Sec- 
ondly, detailed  knowledge  of  the 
manufactured  products  which,  with 
varying  degrees  of  skill,  are  obtained 
from  the  raw  materials,  in  the  several 
regions  in  which  they  are  manufactur- 
ed. And,  thirdly,  there  is  knowledge 
of  the  distributive  industries  by  which 
these  manufactured  goods  reach  di- 
verse peoples.  But  the  balance  be- 
tween these  three  prime  divisions  of 
commercial  geography  is  affected  by 
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so  many  circumstances  of  fluctuating 
yield,  of  mines  and  crops,  of  interna- 
tional war,  and  civil  war  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  every  one  of  the  elements  in 
commercial  geography  undergoes  im- 
portant geographical  change  in  very 
short  periods  of  time  ;  so  that  aver- 
ages, as  evidenced  by  records  over  an 
extended  period,  become  indispensa- 
ble when  geographical  knowledge  is 
utilized  in  the  practical  business  of 
commerce,  as  evidence  of  its  real 
growth  or  decadence. 

If  the  pupil  merely  learns  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  the  Romans  obtain- 
ed much  of  their  gold  from  Spain, 
France,  and  Britain,  and  he  does  not 
learn  that  the  British  rocks  still  yield 
gold,  like  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  he 
fails  to  realize  the  enormous  improve- 
ment which  has  come  about  in  the 
material  condition  and  wealth  of  the 
European  peoples,  since  it  is  no 
longer  remunerative,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  engage  in  gold  min- 
ing in  Western  Europe.  This  may 
be  in  part  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
richer  deposits  and  lodes,  but  the  de- 
cline of  the  industry  also  measures 
the  value  of  labour  as  an  element  in 
commerical  geography,  which  changes 
with  time. 

As  the  density  of  population  in- 
creases beyond  a  certain  limit,  the 
value  of  labour  diminishes,  as  is 
manifest  in  part  of  India  and  China  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  increase 
of  population,  the  raw  materials  are 
obtained  in  greater  quantity  from  the 
earth,  for  there  is  more  competition  to 
bring  to  the  best  markets.  Thus, 
Cornwall  was  for  a  long  time  an  im- 
portant source  of  copper,  but  the  sup- 
plies of  copper  from  America  and 
Spain  have  been  for  some  time  so  large 
that  it  is  no  longer  remunerative  to  work 
the  English  veins  and  deposits  of  cop- 
per, so  that  the  mines,  in  our  time, 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  practi- 
cally worked  out,  just  as  was  the  case 


with  the  sources  of  the  Roman  gold. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  silver  in  some 
of  the  German  mines  is  worked  in  an 
intermittent  way,  which  depends  upon 
the  price  of  silver  in  the  market, 
though  that- price  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished since  the  discovery  of  America, 
when  it  is  stated  to  have  been  one- 
half  the  value  of  gold,  while,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  almost  one-sixth. 

This  fluctuating  commercial  value- 
for  metals  and  other  produce  of  the 
earth  which  is  obtained  from  the  rocks.^ 
applies  equally  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  produce  reared  by  man. 
And  hence  the  student  who  engages^ 
in  the  study  of  commercial  geographyj, 
realizes  that  the  areas  in  which  the 
raw  materials  of  commerce  are  pro- 
duced, are  not  identical  with  those  in. 
which  they  exist  ;  and  that  their  pro- 
duction is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  facility  with  which  man  can  bring 
the  yield  of  any  region  into  the 
world's  markets. 

But  the  commercial  demand  for 
some  ores  of  metals  is  changed  with 
improved  processes  of  manufacture- 
Thus  the  iron  ores  of  the  Weaideni 
district  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  which 
were  smelted  with  charcoal,  ceased 
to  be  profitably  worked  when  the  clay' 
iron-stone  which  is  associated  with 
the  coal  bearing  rocks  in  many  parts- 
of  Britain,  came  to  be  smelted  with 
the  aid  of  coal  and  gas.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  supremacy  of  Britain 
as  an  iron-producing  country  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  modern 
method  of  making  steel,  which  was 
originated  by  Bessemer  ;  because  the 
clay  iron-stone  was  no  longer  suitable 
for  the  improved  process  ;  and  it  has 
become  necessary  to  use  the  iron  ores- 
known  as  haematite.  This  has  affected 
the  geographical  distribution  of  iron- 
works by  making  it  more  economical  to- 
manufacture  steel  in  South  Wales,  for 
example,  where  the  ports  are  conveni- 
ently situate  for  distributing  the  ore- 
obtained  from  Spain  to  various  local- 
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ities  in  the  South  Wales  coal  field  ; 
just  as  it  has  given  new  importance  to 
places  in  Cumberland  and  Furness, 
which  are  near  to  the  English  sources 
of  haematite  in  the  lake  district,  and 
the  Irish  supplies  from  Antrim.  And 
one  result  of  this  change  in  the  steel 
trade  has  been  to  transfer  industries, 
like  the  making  of  steel  rails  for  rail- 
ways in  recent  times,  from  the  York- 
shire centre  to  the  west  coast,  by 
which  the  double  saving  has  been 
effected  of  railway  charge  for  convey- 
ance of  the  raw  material  to  the  place 
of  manufacture,  as  well  as  that  paid 
for  carrying  the  manufactured  goods 
to  the  place  of  shipment. 

Year  by  year  all  kinds  of  raw  mat- 
erial show  not  dissimilar  changes  in 
their  geographical  relations,  and  vari- 
ations in  manufactures  are  introduced 
owing  to  utilization  of  what  had  been 
waste  material,  or  introduction  of 
new  products.  These  changes  are  so 
rapid  that  it  would  not  be  easy  with- 
out Government  aid  in  publication  to 
ensure  that  teacher  and  pupil  should 
be  kept  aware  of  the  daily  progress  of 
this  aspect  of  commerce. 

I  need  only  draw  attention  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
recent  times  in  the  sources  of  food 
supply  for  this  country,  to  show  that 
more  favourable  conditions  of  climate, 
of  tenure  of  land,  of  machine  cultiv- 
ation, and  value  of  labour,  have  en- 
abled many  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
to  send  to  Britain  their  corn  and  cat- 
tle, not  to  mention  the  less  important 
foods,  at  prices  which  are  driving  the 
English  agriculturists  into  town  indus- 
tries ;  and  seem  likely  at  no  distant 
period  to  further  diminish  and  vary 
the  producing  areas  of  the  home-grown 
supplies  of  food.  The  food  industries 
are  exceptional,  because  the  raw  pro- 
duce requires  such  long-continued 
labour  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  that 
such  cultivation  has  almost  the  aspect 
€f  a  manufacture.  And  under  com- 
paratively heavy  rental  and  tithes,  and 


rates  thrown  on  the  land,  and  the 
augmented  cost  of  agricultural  labour, 
and  higher  railway  rates,  home  pro- 
duce cannot  compete  with  foreign  im- 
portations which  are  not  thus  weighted. 

The  areas  from  which  such  and 
such  like  articles  of  trade  are  obtained, 
being  dependent  on  climate  and 
especially  on  summer  temperature, 
and  soil,  at  first  sight  have  the  aspect 
of  falling  within  the  scope  of  physical 
geography.  But  while  that  subject  is 
occupied  with  laws  of  nature  under 
which  mineral  produce  and  animal 
and  vegetable  produce  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  commercial 
geography  only  concerns  itself  with 
them  when  they  become  profitable 
articles  of  commerce.  So  that  the  two 
subjects  have  much  the  dissimilarity 
of  theory  and  practice,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  in  their  principles. 

The  balance  between  British  and 
foreign  manufactures  is  governed  by 
complex  conditions  of  politics  and 
political  economy.  The  American 
civil  war  by  affecting  the  region  which 
had  been  the  main  source  of  supply 
of  raw  cotton,  was  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  cotton  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  The  Franco-German 
war,  by  interrupting  the  manufactures 
of  Germany  and  France,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  demands  for  English 
goods.  Such  conditions  of  change  in 
producing  areas  can  never  be  per- 
manent, unless  the  country  which  is 
placed  temporarily  in  such  a  position 
of  advantage,  is  able  to  sell  better  and 
more  artistic  goods  at  a  less  cost  than 
the  competing  nations  which  endea- 
vour to  recover  the  trade.  And  in 
commercial  geography  it  is  necessary 
for  every  industry  to  extend  its  output, 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist ;  because 
population  increases.  The  new  gen- 
eration has  to  be  won  over  to  support 
it,  and  without  this  support  it  must 
decline.  These  fluctuations  in  indus- 
tries are  commonly  spoken  of  as  waves 
of  national  prosperity,  when  they  are 
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simply  displacements  in  the  geography 
of  conmierce. 

I  remember  a  time  when  the  silk 
trade  was  much  more  widely  dis 
tributed  in  England,  and  carried  on 
not  only  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
midland  and  northern  counties,  but 
in  little  villages  in  Suffolk.  But, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cobden,  a 
treaty  was  conluded  with  France  which 
almost  destroyed  the  English  silk  trade 
by  allowing  French  goods  to  enter 
the  market  to  compete  with  our  own 
manufacture.  France  and  Italy  as 
silk-growing  countries  are  obviously 
in  a  better  position  to  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  even  if  there  were 
no  differences  between  the  cost  of 
English  and  foreign  labour.  But, 
while  the  finer  silks  are  lost  as  English 
goods,  a  new  industry  has  developed 
in  manufacture  of  the  produce  of  the 
oak  silk-worm  of  China,  which  yields 
the  Tussore  silk,  largely  made  in 
Macclesfield.  And  more  recently  the 
manufacture  of  silk  plush  has  assumed 
some  importance  in  Yorkshire,  in  a 
beautiful  industry  which  is  based  upon 
the  utilization  of  the  waste  cocoon 
from  which  the  silk  has  been  all  reeled 
off.  And  it  is  not  without  interest 
that  an  item  of  profit  in  this  trade 
consists  in  the  careful  preservation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  insects  which  are 
within  the  cocoon,  for  these  are  sold 
as  insect  manure. 

Almost  all  branches  of  manufacture 
show  in  a  few  years  evidences  of 
changed  conditions  of  prosperity. 
We  associate  the  paper  trade  very 
much  with  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
that  area.  But  proximity  to  sources 
of  supply  of  rags  and  waste  paper, 
and  facilities  for  shipping  have  made 
the  Thamas  basin  important  in  the 
paper  trade.  Now,  however,  there 
are  important  paper  works  at  Glossop 
and  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  in  which 
no  rags  are  used,  and  excellent  paper 
is  made  from  Norway  pine.     Outside 


the  works  the  wood  is  stacked  in 
short  lengths,  just  as  it  is  stacked  along 
the  railways  in  Russia  as  fuel  for  the 
engines.  It  goes  into  the  works  in 
this  form,  and  it  comes  out  in  endless 
rolls  upon  which  newspapers  are 
printed.  Steam  wedges  split  it. 
Steam  drills  take  out  the  knots. 
Steam  chisels  cut  it  into  chips.  The 
chips  pass  down  a  hopper  from  which 
every  discoloured  fragment  is  re- 
moved by  hand.  Then  they  disap- 
pear in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  the  wood  is  reduced  to  pulp. 
It  is  yet  a  long  way  from  becoming 
paper,  and  its  after-treatment  depends 
greatly  upon  the  kind  of  paper  that  is 
to  be  made.  The  samples  present  a 
toughness  and  beauty  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  old  ideas  of  paper- 
making  may  undergo  change,  both  as 
to  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the 
geographical  positions  favourable  to 
the  industry. 

A  not  mfrequent  difficulty  in  the 
local  prosperity  of  an  industry,  is  the 
contests  that  so  often  occur  between 
workmen  and  employers  concerning 
hours  of  work  and  rates  of  wages.  So 
long  as  there  is  free  trade  and  the 
wages  paid  abroad  are  less  than  in 
this  country,  it  is  possible  for  almost 
any  industry  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Continent,  if  the  workmen  demand 
higher  wages  than  the  trade  will  bear, 
and  remain  on  strike  sufficiently  long 
for  the  foreign  goods  to  supplant  their 
own  in  the  market.  Many  English 
manufacturers  have  from  this  cause 
been  compelled  to  become  manufac- 
turers in  (jermany.  The  individual 
trade  is  oftened  ruined  by  a  strike,  in 
the  same  sort  of  way  as  the  national 
trade  may  be  ruined  by  a  war.  At 
the  present  time,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  strike  in  the  glass-bottle  trade, 
some  branches  of  which  are  largely 
centered  about  Castleford  and  Knot- 
tingley  in  Yorkshire.  There  many  of 
the  bottles  are  made  which  are  most 
familiar  to  us.     Bottle-making  mach- 
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inery  has  been  invented  and  used  at 
Castleford,  but  apparently  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  location  of  the  trade  in 
the  district  more  obvious  than  the 
skill  which  is  gained  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship.  In  Germany 
the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  are 
much  less  than  in  this  country,  and 
the  result  is  seen  in  the  delivery  of  a 
particular  kind  of  bottle  of  German 
make,  in  Hull,  at  8s.  6d.  a  gross,  when 
the  same  bottle-  cannot  be  made  in 
Knottingley  for  less  than  iis.  a  gross 
If  the  trade  once  becomes  displaced 
under  foreign  competition  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  old  geographical 
relations  of  the  industry  can  be  re- 
gained ;  and  in  this  respect  the  glass- 
bottle  trade  is  a  type  of  every  other 
manufacture. 

There  is  another  trade  upon  which 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words — the 
fustian  trade — as  illustrating  the  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  labour  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  It  is  somewhat  scattered 
and  not  highly  paid.  But  at  Hebden 
Bridge  in  Yorkshire  there  is  a  remark- 
able CO  operative  society,  in  which 
workmen,  from  very  small  savings, 
have  accumulated  the  capital  to  carry 
on  prosperous  works.  There  you 
may  see  the  fustian  woven,  cut, 
brushed  to  produce  the  cord  by  bring- 
ing the  threads  from  the  half  of  one 
rib  into  union  with  the  adjacent  half 
of  the  next  rib.  Then  the  fabric  is 
dyed  ;  and  a  considerable  wholesale 
trade  is  done  in  supplying  the  co- 
operative societies  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  with  tliese  goods.  But 
much  of  the  manufacture  passes  to 
another  floor  of  the  building,  where 
it  is  cut  by  endless  knives  into  gar- 
ments ;  and  all  round  the  factory 
workpeople  are  engaged  in  completing 
the  garments  for  wear.  Thus,  every 
every  stage  of  the  clothes  trade  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  same  roof.  Every 
man  and  woman  employed  is  a  capi- 
talist, and  receives  a  good  dividend  on 
ihe  capital.       There    is    the   cost  of 


management  charged  upon  capital  and 
labour,  there  is  the  payment  of  wages 
to  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
periodic  division  of  profits.  It  is  an 
arrangement  which  enables  the  work- 
man to  escape  from  the  struggle  with 
capital,  and  to  feel  how  much  of  his 
success  must  depend  upon  his  own 
industry ;  and,  although  such  experi- 
ments are  not  important  enough  to  be 
considered  in  commercial  geography 
in  its  international  aspects,  they  are 
of  some  interest  to  English  people. 

These  examples,  taken  almost  at 
random  as  types  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  affect  the  distribution  of 
manufactures,  may  be  further  aug 
mented  when  we  consider  the  distri- 
butive side  of  commerce.  There  are 
endlessquestions  which  govern  foreign 
trade,  besides  the  duties  levied  on  im- 
ports. The  cost  of  freight  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  And  in  the  tin-plate 
trade,  for  example,  so  largely  carried 
on  in  Birmingham  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton, it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
make  tin  bowls  as  light  as  possible, 
and  so  that  they  may  fit  into  each 
other  and  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
space,  when  they  are  intended  for 
American  markets.  The  patterns 
made  for  foreign  markets,  in  domestic 
metal  goods,  are  such  as  the  people 
are  accustomed  to.  In  all  fabrics  the 
colours  and  designs  vary  with  the 
great  divisions  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
blanket  which  delights  the  eye  of  the 
Kaffir  is  never  sold  in  England. 
There  is  a  toneof  colour  in  the  cotton 
prints  required  in  Algeria  which  is 
diff"erent  from  those  which  are  requir- 
ed in  India.  And  yet  in  such  indus- 
tries it  has  not  been  usual  for  the 
manufacturer  to  find  out  the  needs  of 
foreign  markets  for  himself,  but  he 
makes  what  is  ordered  by  the  whole- 
sale agents  of  merchants  who  study 
the  foreign  markets,  and  thus  direct 
the  manufacturer  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  not 
unimportant  factor  in  the  distributive 
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aspect  of  commerce,  and  the  low 
price  of  the  goods  is  often  the  only 
means  of  competing  successfully  in 
the  foreign  market.  Thus  the  Leices- 
tershire stocking  trade  in  one  of  its 
branches,  depends  upon  the  socks  be- 
ing sold  in  Constantinople  and  Syria 
at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  pair  ;  and 
such  a  trade  is  only  kept  by  ceaseless 
improvements  in  invention  of  mach- 
inery for  the  manufacture.  The  com- 
petitive aspect  of  international  dis- 
tributive commerce  is  leading  more 
and  more  to  the  invention  of  machin- 
ery to  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
so  that  in  many  great  works  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  tending  machines  or  using 
them,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture.  This  is  especially  ob- 
vious in  some  of  the  great  agricultural 
implement  works  of  the  eastern  side 
of  England,  where  multitudes  of 
machines  worked  by  steam  make  the 
many  parts  of  costly  steam  ploughs, 
sowing,  reaping,  binding,  and  thrash- 
ing machines  made  for  foreign  and 
colonial  requirements,  which,  in  their 
turn,  reduce  the  necessity  for  agricul- 
tural labour. 

■  Another  aspect  of  the  distributive 
side  of  commercial  geography  is  the 
need  that  the  capital  invested  should 
become  available  again  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  This  may  be  effected 
in  many  ways  known  in  commerce, 
with  which  geography  is  only  indir- 
ectly concerned,  as  in  the  sale  of  a 
cargo  which  has  yet  to  be  delivered  ; 
but  it  has  led  to  utilization  of  the  most 
rapid  means  of  conveyance,  by  which 
the  steam  ship  supersedes  the  sailing 
ship,  and  the  train  takes  up  the  work 
of  the  canal  barge.  This  element  of 
speed  in  delivery  has  become  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  preserving  the  mar- 
ket from  being  forestalled  ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  some  perishable  goods, 
of  creating  markets  which  did  not 
exist.  In  this  country  we  have  had 
the  advantage  of  receiving  fruit  from 


the  antipodes,  especially  from  Tas- 
mania, at  a  time  when  the  fruit  sup- 
plies of  Europe  are  exhausted.  When 
in  Cape  Town  I  drew  attention  to  the 
facility  with  which  fruit  from  South 
Africa  might  be  sent  to  the  European 
markets.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
words  had  any  influence,  but  within 
two  years  many  South  African  fruits 
have  reached  this  country  ;  and  grapes 
from  the  Cape  are  now  among  the 
cheapest  and  best  in  the  London 
market.  Trade  often  only  needs  to 
be  started  to  augment,  especially  when 
the  markets  are  supplied  with  com- 
modities which  were  not  previously 
available. 

This  consideration  leads  me  to 
mention  another  personal  experience 
which  may  be  possibly  not  unconnect- 
ed with  a  now  common  industry. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  I  was  occu- 
pied in  dissecting  some  large  alliga- 
tors which  had  died  in  London,  and 
desired  to  have  their  skins  tanned  into 
soft  leather.  No  one  of  my  friends 
among  tanners  had  ever  heard  of 
leather  made  from  this  kind  of  skin  \ 
and,  after  seeking  information  through 
the  principal  channels,  no  one  would 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  the 
experiment.  Yet  the  trade  soon  be- 
came interested  in  the  possibilites  of 
a  new  industry,  and  within  two  years 
small  tanned  crocodile  skins  were 
curiosities  exhibited  in  many  shop 
windows  in  London.  At  the  present 
time  the  skins  of  crocodiles,  lizards, 
and  serpents,  are  not  only  tanned  but 
manufactured  into  a  multitude  of  use- 
ful articles,  which  are  attractive  from 
the  patterns  of  the  reptilian  ornament. 

In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  nature 
of  commercial  geography  my  main 
endeavour  has  been  to  show  that  it  is 
dominated  by  definite  principles 
which  should  make  us  anxious  to  teach 
it  practically  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness as  though  it  were  one  of  the  older 
sciences.  Whatever  interest  there 
may  be  in  the  analytical  method  of 
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examining  the  produce  of  the  world 
country  by  country,  it  alone  will  not 
make  the  youth  into  a  merchant,  or 
perpare  him  adequately  for  mercantile 
duties  ;  because  commerce  in  its  prac- 
tical aspects  is  concerned  with  special 
kinds  of  products  such  as  wool  or  hair, 
barks  or  resins,  gums  or  timber,  or 
manufactured  goods  like  wines,  furni- 
ture, or  machinery,  which  need  special 
skill  in  appraising  them,  and  which 
come  from  or  go  to  many  countries. 
And  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  teach- 
ing should  run  as  nearly  as  may  be 
parallel  with  the  ways  of  thought  which 
will  make  the  knowledge  he  gains  im- 
mediately useful. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  com- 
mercial geography  is  an  attainment  of 
immense  importance  for  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  destined  in  the 
not  distant  future  to  hold  an  import- 
ant place  in  education.  But  it  is  so 
complex  in  its  elements,  and  so  fluc- 
tuating in  its  facts,  that  the  difificulties 
in  teaching  it  are  greater  than  may 
have  been  generally  realized.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  make  the  elements 
of  political  economy  which  enter  into 
it,  intelligible  to  children  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  while  the  convictions  of  the 
working  classes  which,  as  expressed 
through  their  trade  organizations,  set 
steadily  towards  shorter  hours  of 
labour  and  increased  wages,  might 
make  such  teaching  extremely  unwel- 
come in  many  homes.  A'  time  may 
come  when  Government  examinations 
may  require  such  knowledge,  and 
then  people  will  realize  that  one  rea- 
son why  so  many  things  are  "  made 
in  Germany,"  is  the  fact  that  the 
lower  wages  paid  in  that  country,  and 
the  more  frugal  habits  of  the  people 
make  the  cost  of  production  less. 

Another  difficulty  is  that,  for  such 
knowledge  to  be  of  value  in  com- 
merce the  pupil  must  learn  his  fun- 
damental facts  not  so  much  from 
books  as  from  examination  of  speci- 


mens, and  for  this  end  it  is  necessary 
to  form  illustrative  museums  in  every 
school,  and  museums  of  commercial 
geography  in  every  town.  Such 
museums  should  exhibit  not  only  raw 
produce,  but  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion :  and  not  only  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  varieties  needed  for 
different  geographical  areas,  but  stages- 
of  manufacture  with  which  commerce 
is  concerned,  as  well  as  any  waste 
material  which  is  not  yet  utilized. 
County  Councils  have  not  yet  become 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  advancing 
technical  education  by  such  means  ; 
but,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  place  as  a 
nation  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
means  must  be  found  to  impart  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  the  raw  materials 
and  stages  of  manufacture  of  com- 
mercial products  in  all  our  chief  in- 
dustries. I  have  no  doubt  the  manu- 
facturers will  contribute  such  speci- 
mens to  the  schools  or  museums  in 
their  own  districts,  so  that  the  boy 
may  learn  the  different  qualities  of 
wool  which  come  from  the  several 
portions  of  the  same  fleece,  and  the 
differences  which  he  recognizes  in  the 
wool  imported  from  New  Zealand  and 
from  Europe,  for  example,  which  re- 
sult in  their  being  made  into  different 
fabrics.  It  is  only  by  such  aid  that 
commercial  geography  can  be  taught 
in  a  way  which  will  interest  the  pupil 
and  benefit  the  employer.  But  even 
if  these  practical  aids  were  forthcom- 
ing, the  subject  seems  to  me  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  systematically  taught  to 
pupils  of  secondary  schools  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 
work  and  the  limit  of  age. 

I  would,  therefore,  propose  to  limit 
the  work  of  children  under  fifteen 
either  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
chief  types  of  the  raw  materials,  British 
or  foreign,  vvhich  are  used  in  any  way 
in  this  country,  or  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  some  group  or  indus- 
tries, like  the  textile  trades  or  metal 
trades.    The  first  of  these  suggestions 
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has  much  to  recommend  it,  because 
commercial  geography  may  then  be 
built  upon  physical  geography  as  a 
science  ;  and  the  pupil,  from  the  first, 
realizes  that  his  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  remember  facts,  as  to  under- 
stand them,  and  think  how  his  know- 
ledge can  be  applied.  All  the  col- 
lateral attainment  which  can  be  added, 
for  example,  to  a  discriminating  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ores  of  metals,  is  a 
technical  training  by  means  of  scienti- 
fic processes  which  have  to  be  under- 
stood. And,  whether  such  further 
attainment  is  made  in  school-days  or 
later,  it  is  made  at  sometime,  if  the 
foundation  was  well  laid  by  the  men 
who  extended  the  demand  for  British 
goods. 

This  suggested  limitation  of  the 
*  subject,  as  a  school  study,  overcomes 
the  chief  difficulties  which  have  been 
indicated  as  affecting  the  teacher, 
while  it  reduces  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  materials  for  prac- 
tical work.  I  may,  therefore,  claim 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  commer- 
cial geography  should  not  become  a 
recognized  study  in  all  schools  in 
which  technical  training  is  encourag- 
ed. 

For  the  present,  the  complicated 
conditions  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributive industries  seem  more  suitable 


for  study  when  the  young  man  is  fairly 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  commercial 
life.  And  it  is  rather  in  University 
institutions,  than  in  schools,  that  he 
may  be  advised  to  follow  out  such  an 
examination  of  the  ultimate  history  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods 
as  accounts  for  their  distribution  by 
merchants  and  traders. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  EngUsh  merchant  in 
discovering  markets,  and  profiting  by 
new  commodities.  Probably  no  dis- 
covery he  could  make  would  be  so 
welcome  as  clerks  who  to  their  other 
attainments  added  that  practical  grasp 
of  their  work  which  would  follow  from 
adequate  mastery  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  On  that  account  the 
merchant's  aid  may  be  desired  in  co- 
operating to  further  organize  formal 
recognition  of  commercial  geography, 
as  a  suitable  subject  not  only  for 
Government  examinations,  perhaps 
under  the  Science  and  Art  regulations, 
which  would  give  new  intelligence  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  traders,  but  also 
for  professorial  teaching  in  Universi- 
ties, so  that  the  employers  of  labour 
may  be  not  less  well  prepared  for  their 
share  in  this  educational  effort  to 
cherish  and,  it  possible,  advance  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. — The  Edu- 
catiofial  Times. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONISTS  IN  TORONTO. 


IN  the  early  part  of  November,  an 
important  educational  convention 
was  held  in  Toronto.  For  many 
years,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
of  New  York  to  hold  an  annual  con- 
ference at  some  point,  usually  in  their 
own  state.  Seventeen  years  ago,  their 
meeting  was  held  in  Toronto,  and 
this  year  they  returned  to  pay  the  city 


a  second  visit.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  present : — E.  A.  Sheldon, 
Ph.D.,  Oswego,  President;  W.  J. 
Milne,  Ph.D.,  Albany,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  C.  D.  McLean, "LL.B.,  Brock- 
port;  J.  M.  Cassety,  Ph.D.,  Buffalo; 
F.  J.  Cheney,  Ph.D.,  Cortland;  F. 
B.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Fredonia ;  Jno. 
M.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  Geneseo ;  F.  S. 
Capen,   Ph.D.,  New  Paltz ;   Jas.  M. 
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Milne,  Ph.D.,  Oneonto  ;  E.  N. 
Jones,  Ph.D.,  Plattsburg;  T.  B  Stow- 
ell,  Ph.D.,  Potsdam. 

During  the  three  days'  meeting  of 
the  council,  the  members  accomplish- 
ed a  large  amount  of  work.  They 
visited  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  and  a  number  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city,  besides  other 
educational  institutions.  They  also 
held  regular  conferences,  to  whichthe 
Minister  of  Education  and  others 
were  invited.  In  addition  to  compar- 
ing notes  with  one  another,  they  se- 
cured, by  a  series  of  well  directed 
questions,  the  main  features  of  our 
educational  system,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  A  fact  which  was  clearly 
brought  out  at  these  meetings,  is  the 
wide  difference  between  Ontario  and 
the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to 
departmental  control.  The  unity  of 
the  Ontario  system  was  very  favorably 
commented  on.  In  New  York  State, 
they  feel  the  need  of  some  authority 
in  order  to  secure  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  all  the  de- 
partments from  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  University. 

On  the  evening  of  November  2nd, 
a  reception  was  given  at  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  by  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  the  Normal  and  Model 
schools.  A  large  number  attended, 
and  the  meeting  was  in  a  marked  de- 
gree a  representative  gathering.  Mr. 
Kirkland  acted  as  chairman,  and  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  given  by 
Dr.  Ross,  for  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ;  by  Mr.  Saunders,  for  the  City 
Council ;  by  Dr.  Burwash,  for  Victoria 
University  \  by  Prof.  W.  Clark,  for 
Trinity  University  ;  by  Dr.  Rand,  for 
MacMaster  University ;  by  Prof. 
Teefy,  for  the  Separate  Schools  and 
for  St.  Michael's  College ;  by  Dr,  Mc- 
Lellan,  for  the  School  of  Pedagogy  ; 
by  Mr.  MacMurchy,  for  the  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institutes ;  and  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the 


city.  Mme.  d'Auria  sang  a  couple  of 
songs,  and  Mrs.  Black  (Miss  Agnes 
Knox),  gave  two  recitations.  Re- 
sponses were  given  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
and  Dr.  Milne,  of  Albany.  The 
former  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  his  previous  visits  to  Toronto, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  over 
thirty  years.  He  gave  unqualified 
praise  to  the  excellent  foundation  laid 
by  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  cited  as  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  policy  adopt- 
ed, the  marked  success  which  has 
been  achieved  in  developing  the  plan 
so  well  outlined  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.  Dr.  Milne  followed  with  a  brief 
address  in  which  he  said  many  happy 
things.  This  closed  one  of  the  most 
successful  educational  meetings  ever 
held  in  Toronto.  The  library  and 
museum  were  illuminated,  and  decor- 
ated with  plants.  Many  remained  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  to  enjoy  a  promenade.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Napolitano's  band. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  city 
council,  the  American  visitors  were 
invited  to  a  "  drive  "  about  the  city, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting.  The 
Parliament  Buildings,  Universities, 
the  city  buildings,  etc.,  were  visited. 
After  the  drive  the  gentlemen  left  for 
their  own  homes. 


Who  is  free  ?  the  man  that  masters 
his  own  will. — Epidetus. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing 
more  than  doing  what  you  can  do 
well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do, 
without  a  thought  of  fame. — Longfellow. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardeners  ;  so  that 
if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce, 
set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme,  supply 
it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract 
it  with  many,  either  to  have  it  sterile 
with  idleness,  or  manured  with  indus- 
try, why,  the  power  and  corrigible 
authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills. — 
Othello^  i.  3. 
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A   HISTORY  OF   PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE. 


BY    A.    H.    FINCH. 


PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  on  the 
main  line  ot  the  C.  P.  R.,  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Manitoba  and 
North  Western  Railway  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  world 
famous  Portage  Plains,  the  best  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  world  today, 
only  two  places  equalling  it  in  the 
quality,  quantity  and  constancy  of  its 
wheat  yield  ;  these  being  the  delta 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Plains  of 
Esdraelon  in  Palestine. 

Historically  Portage  is  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  North-West, 
eclipsing  even  Wuinipeg  itself.  For 
ages  it  has  been  the  connecting  land 
link  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern waters,  ever  since  the  Assiniboine 
ceased  to  flow  into  Lake  Manitoba 
and  made  for  itself  a  new  channel  in- 
to the  Red  at  Winnipeg.  Then 
the  Portage  began  to  lengthen  till  at 
the  present  writing  it  is  some  ten 
miles. 

From  1730  to  1750  there  was  a 
Catholic  Mission  established  across 
the  river,  on  the  land  now  known  as 
^'The  Island,"  the  river  having  since 
receded  and  found  a  new  channel  a 
mile  or  so  further  south,  leaving 
'*  The  Island  "  surrounded  by  the  old 
bed,  which  in  the  near  future  will  be 
flooded  at  small  expense  and  be 
turned  into  orie  of  the  most  delightful 
inland  lakes  imaginable,  and  Portage 
will  then  take  her  rightful  place  as 
the  most  delightful  summer  resort  in 
the  Canadian  North-West. 

Trading  houses  were  established  in 
connection  with  the  Mission,  and  in 
1780  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines 
made  a  joint  attack.  They  found 
three  trading  houses  belonging  to 
three  distinct  companies  with  quite  a 
village  of  traders'   huts  opposite  the 


Mission,  and  where  Portage  now 
stands,  two  they  took,  killing  the  occu- 
pants, but  were  repulsed  from  the 
third  and  vanquished  so  completely 
that  they  left  their  dead  and  wounded 
to  the  white  man,  and  their  depre- 
dations ceased. 

Later,  when  the  Sioux  Indians 
swarmed  in  from  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota, the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  the  North  West  Trading  Com- 
pany built  strong  fortifications  for 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  Metis  or  Half-breeds  estab- 
lished a  prosperous  colony  where  Port- 
age now  stands,  purchasing  land  from 
their  brethren  the  Indians,  and  in 
1850  a  Catholic  Mission  Church  and 
Parsonage  was  established  among 
them. 

In  1859-60  Archdeacon  Cochrane 
purchased  the  present  site  of  Portage 
from  the  Saltieus,  paying  for  it  in 
goods.  The  chief  later  sold  the 
Island  and  Slough  River  for  the  con- 
sideration that  each  settler  should 
give  him  a  bushel  of  wheat  annually 
till  he  died.  This  was  faithfully 
carried  out. 

In  1861,  the  first  eastern  emigrant, 
John  McLean,  pitched  his  tent 
among  the  Indians  and  Metis,  who 
looked  with  jealous  eye  on  the  en- 
croachments of  the  white  man.  By 
the  time  of  the  Rebellion  in  1869-70, 
there  was  a  flourishing  colony  of  an 
even  fifty  households— farmers  and 
merchants,  from  the  east,  and,  loya- 
lists to  a  man,  they  nearly  all  were 
put  in  durance  vile  in  Fort  Garry. 
But  their  families  and  properties  were 
unmolested. 

Previously  having  no  assistance 
from  the  central  government,  and 
constantly  harassed  by  the  feuds  of 
the  different  trading  companies,  and 
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yet  more  barbarous  contending  tribes 
of  Indians,  the  settlers  had  for  mutual 
protection  formed  a  government  on 
the  republic  model,  placing  their 
leader,  Thos.  Spence,  at  its  head  as 
president.  Soon,  however,  corres- 
podence  with  the  Imperial  authorities 
amicably  settled  all  difficulties. 

In  1871,  the  first  steam  flour  mill 
was  built  ;  formerly  a  wind  mill  on  the 
Slough  Road  did  all  their  grinding. 
This  year,  also,  semi-weekly  postal 
service  was  established  with  Winnipeg. 

In  1872,  the  population  was  about 
300;  in  1881,  about  1,000;  in  1883, 
about  4,000,  but  when  the  town  col- 
lapsed it  dwindled  to  about  2,000  ; 
since  when  it  has  steadily  increased 
to  over   5,000. 

Now,  in  1893,  we  look  about  us 
and  see  all  the  marks  of  prosperity  of 
a  flourishing  city — public  buildings, 
churches  and  houses  equal  to  any  in 
the  land. 

Looking  west     can    be   seen    the 


"  smoke  of  the  begging  lodges  of  the 
lazy  Assiniboines,"  to  modernize  the 
poet's  phrase.  These  still  persistent- 
ly resist  the  white  man's  gospel,  but 
eagerly  accept  his  "  toagh-ly." 

Over  here  to  the  east  we  see  the 
smoky  but  more  pretentious  lodges  of 
the  renegade  Minnesota  Sioux. 
These  are  more  amenable  to  the  white 
man's  better  ways,  and  between  their 
lodges  and  the  town  is  established  a 
flourishing  school  where  the  children 
of  both  sexes  are  boarded,  clothed 
and  schooled  and  trained  in  all  arts  of 
civilized  life.  While  much  good  has 
already  been  done  in  past  years,  one 
look  at  the  kind,  gentle,  intelligent 
Christian  faces  of  the  two  ladies  who 
devote  their  time  to  this  is  a  patent 
of  still  more  good  being  accomplished 
in  the  future,  near  and  remote. 

If  this  hurried  sketch  interests  you, 
come  see  for  yourself  this  City  of  the 
Plains,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  this  northern  land.  —  Manitohan. 


RELIGION   AND    EDUCATION    AS   ALLIES. 


AS  soon  as  we  consider  what  re- 
ligion really  is,  and  what  educa- 
tion is,  we  preceive  that  they  are  allies. 
Religion  is  the  life  of  fellowship  with 
God  ;  more  briefly  still,  it  is  the  God- 
like life.  It  involves,  therefore,  the 
development  of  "  what  is  likest  God" 
within  us.  Education  is  culture, 
training,  discipline.  Religion  and 
education  alike  have  it  as  their  aim  to 
bring  our  best  powers  into  exercise — 
to  give  us  the  best  possible  use  of  all 
our  gifts  for  the  work  of  life. 

It  does  not  follow  that  religion  and 
education  are  identical,  but  it  does 
follow  that  neither  can  do  its  greatest 
work  for  us  without  the  other.  Edu- 
cation is  still  training  on  the  intellect- 
ual side  ;  religion  is  training  on  the 


spiritual  side.  But  all  the  elements 
of  our  life  exist  together  in  the  unity  of 
personal  life ;  all  our  powers  co- 
operate and  interact,  and  no  part  of 
our  being  can  be  neglected  and  left 
uncultivated  without  involving  serious 
harm  and  loss  to  the  entire  man. 

Look  at  this  fact  first  from  the  side 
of  religion.  Fix  in  mind  a  person 
who  has  a  conscientious  and  devout 
spirit,  but  without  mental  training. 
How  unclear  is  apt  to  be  his  grasp  of 
religious  truth,  how  narrow  his  view 
of  religious  duty !  Such  persons 
usually  exalt  into  pre-eminence  some 
idea  or  practice  which  is  by  no  means 
central  in  religion,  and  fail  to  make 
that  which  is  all-important  controlling 
and  determining  in  their  religious  life. 
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Religion  needs  to  be  more  than  con- 
scientious, it  needs  to  be  enlightened. 
The  religious  man  ought  to  be  more 
than  devout ;  he  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  intelligent. 

A  moral  and  healthy  religious  life 
is  greatly  promoted  by  clear  thought 
on  the  great  themes  of  religion.  The 
principles  of  Christianity  offer  them- 
selves to  the  mind  as  subjects  for  re- 
flection, and  challenge  our  best 
powers.  Such  great  ideas  as  the  idea 
of  God,  the  idea  of  righteousness,  of 
grace,  of  faith,  require  some  forth- 
putting  of  the  mind's  powers,  in  order 
to  their  just  appreciation.  What  are 
called  the  simple  truths  of  religion  are 
really  great  and  deep  truths,  which 
may  well  tax  the  thought  of  the  edu- 
cated man. 

Or  look  at  the  matter  from  the  side 
of  education.  Can  any  education  be 
adequate  which  takes  no  account  of 
the  highest  elements  of  our  nature  ? 
Can  we  attain  the  best  command  of 
ourselves  without  attention  to  the  life 
of  the  spirit  which  allies  us  to  God  ? 
Religion  connects  all  our  life  with 
God,  and  with  His  plan  and  purpose 
for  us.  It  lifts  all  duty  and  all  ex- 
perience into  conscious  relation  to 
Him  and  His  moral  order.  All  train- 
ing which  does  not  co-operate  with 
this  high  aim  of  religion  stops  short 
of  its  noblest  end.  The  growth 
which  we  call  religious — that  is,  the 
growth  in  God-like  character — and 
the  growth  we  call  education — that  is, 
the  training  of  the  mind  to  do  its  best 
work — ought  to  bear  us  onward  to  the 
same  goal — the  best  development  of 
our  entire  manhood. 

The  alliance  which  should  exist 
between  religion  and  education  is  seen 
when  we  remember  that  both — when 
rightly  understood — are  essentially 
unselfish  ;  both  are  a  preparation  for 
service.  That  this  is  true  of  religion 
is  self-evident.  Religion  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  God-like  life,  and  it  is 
God's  very  nature  to  give,   to  serve. 


to  bless.  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  is 
the  interpretation  of  religion  to  us  as 
a  life  of  service.  He  came  to  minister. 
He  went  about  doing  good.  He 
poured  out  His  life  for  others,  and  has 
set  the  perfect  pattern  of  service  for 
us.  The  religious  life  is  the  life  of 
self-giving.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
selfishness,  which  is  the  paralysis  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  the  root  and 
essence  of  all  sin. 

In  this  respect,  too,  education  is 
the  natural  ally  of  religion.  It  is  the 
bringing  out  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  latent  within  us.  It  is  making 
more  of  ourselves  than  we  should  be 
without  it.  It  is  the  multiplication  of 
our  capacities  so  that  we  can  be  some- 
thing more  in  the  world  than  we  could 
be  without  it.  No  doubt  this  increase 
of  power  which  education  gives  may 
be  selfishly  used,  but  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  use  is  a  perversion,  contrary  to 
its  true  idea.  All  great  educational 
movements  and  institutions  have 
sprung  out  of  impulse  of  service. 

There  are  few  things  more  impres- 
sive in  all  our  history  than  the  way  in 
which  almost  all  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  founded 
and  sustained  by  private  voluntary 
benefactions.  Who  does  not  know 
that  these  institutions  owe  their  origin 
and  support  to  men  who  were  intent 
upon  serving  their  fellow-men  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  education  ? 
Unless  an  educated  man  is  false  to 
every  obligation  which  his  opportuni- 
ties create,  and  false  to  the  great  idea 
and  motive  which  underlies  our  edu- 
cational system.,  he  must  feel  that  his 
training  has  for  its  purpose  to  lead 
him  out  of  himself,  to  enlarge  and 
quicken  his  sympathies  for  others, 
and  to  make  his  life  a  means  of  use- 
fulness aud  helpfulness  among  men. 

Religion  and  education  have  a 
point  of  contact  in  the  fact  that  both 
contemplate  and  secure  the  enrich- 
ment of  personal  life.  While  both 
religion  and  education  should  lead  us 
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to  make  the  most  of  ourselves  for 
others,  they  also  enable  us  to  make 
the  most  of  ourselves  for  oiirselves. 
They  make  life — each  in  its  own  way 
— fuller  and  richer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  How  pitiably  small 
and  petty  is  the  life  of  many  persons  ! 
No  breadth  of  view,  no  largeness  of 
interest,  no  resources  for  thought  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  training,  that  it  gives  us  a  larger 
outlook  on  the  world  and  life.  The 
treasures  of  knowledge  and  thought 
which  the  race  has  garnered  through 
the  ages,  are  in  some  measure  opened 
to  us  ;  a  taste  of  something  besides 
the  merely  commonplace  has  been 
cultivated ;  an  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  ideas.  Life  will  always 
be  the  larger  for  us  on  this  account. 
It  will  have  a  range  and  elevation  of 
which  no  change  and  no  condition  can 
well  deprive  it.  All  real  mental  train- 
ing opens  to  us  a  larger,  freer  world. 
So  also^ — and  in  a  pre  eminent  degree 
—  does  religion.  The  interests  which 
it  includes  are  the  greatest ;  the 
motives  by  which  it  is  inspired,  the 
noblest ;  the  truths  which  it  leads  us 
to  contemplate,  the  sublimest.  What 
can  enrich  life  and  make  it  interesting 
to  live,  if  it  be  not  the  consideration 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  effort  to  make  the  principles 
of  that  life  the  ruling  forces  of  our 
own? 

If  people  could  only  free  their 
minds  from  superficial  and  one-sided 
and  false  views  of  religion,  how  objec- 
tions to  it  would  melt  away  !  What 
can  be  the  real  objection  to  a  life 
which  is  built  upon  the  principles  of 
love,  service,  and  helpfulness,  which 
Jesus  enthroned  ?  Why  should  any 
manly  man  hesitate  to  avow  that  the 
life  of  unselfishness  is  the  best,  and 
that  he  will  try  to  live  it  ?  No  man 
can  be  repelled  by  religion  when  its 
true  simplicity  and  reasonableness  are 
understood. 

Both  education  and  religion  involve 


the  contemplation  and  study  of  God 
and  of  His  works.  If  science  does 
not  lead  us  to  God,  it  does,  at  least,, 
point  the  way  to  Him.  If  in  our  study 
of  nature  and  history  we  stop  short 
at  the  idea  of  law  or  force  as  the  ex- 
planation of  things,  we  are  simply 
stopping  at  a  word  which  can  explain 
nothing.  Religion,  then,  comes  and 
speaks  the  name  of  God — a  person 
behind  and  over  all.  Study  may  not 
lead  us  to  God,  but  it  may  well  show 
us  the  need  of  Him  ;  and  when  He  is 
once  recognized,  then  study  and  wor- 
ship meet  and  blend,  as  when  Newton 
declared  that  in  contemplating  the 
heavens  he  was  reading  God's 
thoughts  after   Him. 

Education  should  open  to  religious 
thought  new  realms  by  disclosing  the 
wonders  of  God's  work  in  nature  and 
in  man.  Religion  should  elevate  all 
knowledge  by  making  us  feel  that  all 
life  is  sacred,  and  that  all  beauty  and 
all  truth  are  but  the  outshining  of  the  ■ 
glory  of  the  invisible  God. — The  Sun- 
day School  limes. 


To  know  what  to  do  is  good  ;  to 
know  how  to  do  it  is  better ;  to  know 
what,  how,  and  why,  is  best. 

Frozen  Flowers  — The  great 
steamships  plying  between  Aus- 
tralia and  England  are  provided 
with  freezing  machinery,  by  which 
mutton,  frozen,  is  preserved  and 
delivered  in  London  in  fine  con- 
dition. Australian  flowers  perserved 
in  ice  are  also  carried  to  London. 
Recently  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committees  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  held  in  London, 
some  frozen  blooms  of  chrysanthe- 
mums sent  from  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  were  exhibited.  Four  large 
incurved  and  other  Japanese  blooms, 
inclosed  in  great  blocks  of  ice,  i8 
inches  square  and  8  inches  deep,  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Forsythe,  of 
Sydney. 
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EDUCATION,  intellectual  and 
moral,  is  the  only  means  yet 
discovered  that  is  always  sure  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  Any 
other  species  of  aid  may  enervate  the 
beneficiary,  and  lead  to  a  habit  of 
dependence  on  outside  help.  But 
intellectual  and  moral  education  de- 
velops self  respect,  fertility  of  re- 
sources, knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  aspiration  for  a  better  condition 
in  life.  It  produces  that  divine  dis- 
content which  goads  on  the  individual, 
and  will  not  let  him  rest.  How  does 
the  school  produce  this  important 
result  ?  The  school  has  undertaken 
to  perform  two  quite  different  and 
opposite  educational  functions.  The 
first  produces  intellectual  training, 
and  the  second  the  training  of  the 
will. 

The  school,  for  its  intellectual 
function,  causes  the  pupil  to  learn 
certain  arts,  such  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing, which  make  possible  communi- 
cation with  one's  fellow  men,  and  im- 
part certain  rudimentary  insights  or 
general  elementary  ideas  with  which 
practical  thinking  may  be  done,  and 
the  pupil  be  set  on  the  way  to  com- 
prehend his  environment  of  nature, 
and  of  humanity  and  history.  There 
is  taught  in  the  humblest  of  schools 
something  of  arithmetic,  the  science 
and  art  of  numbers,  by  whose  aid 
material  nature  is  divided  and  com- 
bined— the  most  practical  of  all 
knowledge  of  nature  because  it  re- 
lates to  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  existence  of  nature,  the  quanti- 
tative structure  of  time  and  space 
themselves.  A  little  geography,  also, 
is  taught;  the  pupil  acquires  the  idea 
of  the  inter  relation  of  each  locality 
with  every  other.  Each  place  pro- 
duces something  for  the  world-market, 
and    in  return   it  receives    numerous 


commodities  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
The  great  cosmopolitan  idea  of  the 
human  race  and  its  unity  of  interests 
is  born  of  geography,  and  even  the 
smattering  of  it  which  the  poorly 
taught  pupil  gets  enwraps  this  great 
general  idea,  which  is  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive, a  veritable  knowledge  of 
power  from  the  start. 

All  school  studies,  moreover,   deal 
with  language,  the  embodiment  of  the 
reason,  not  of  the   individual,  but   of 
the   Anglo-Saxon    stock    or    people. 
Now,  the  steps  of  becoming  conscious 
of  words  involved  in  writing  and  spel- 
ling, and  in  making  out  the    meaning, 
and,  finally,  in  the  study  of  grammati- 
cal distinctions  between  the  parts    of 
speech,  bring  to  the  pupil  a  power  of 
abstraction,  a  power  of  discriminating 
form  from   contents,  substance   from 
accidents,  activity  from  passivity,  sub- 
jective   from   objective,  which  makes 
him  a  thinker.     For  thinking  depends 
on    the    mastery    of    categories,   the 
ability  to  analyze  a  subject  and  get  at 
its    essential  elements   and  see   their 
necessary  relations.     The  people  who 
are  taught  to  analyze  their  speech  into 
words    have    a   constant    elementary 
training  through  life  that  makes  them 
reflective   and  anal>iic   as   compared 
with  a  totally  illiterate  people.     This 
exolains    to    some  degree    the  eff"ect 
upon   a   lower  race   of  adopting    the 
language  of  a  higher  race.     It  brings 
up  into  consciousness,    by    furnishing 
exact  expression  for  them,  complicated 
series   of  ideas    which    remain    sunk 
below    the    mental    horizon    of    the 
savage.     It  enables   the  rudimentary 
intelligence     to     ascend     from     the 
thought   of    isolated    things    to    the 
thought  of  their  relations    and  inter- 
dependencies. 

The  school  teaches    also  literature, 
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and  trains  the  pupil  to  read  by  setting 
him  lessons  consisting  of  extracts  from 
hterary  works  of  art.  These  are 
selected  for  their  intensity,  and  for 
their  peculiar  merits  in  expressing 
situations  of  the  soul  brought  about 
by  external  or  internal  circumstances. 
Language  itself  contains  the  categories 
of  thought,  and  the  study  of  gram- 
matical structure  makes  one  conscious 
of  phases  of  ideas  which  flit  past  with- 
out notice  in  the  mind  of  the  illiter- 
ate person.  Literary  genius  invents 
modes  of  utterance  for  feelings  and 
thoughts  that  were  hitherto  below  the 
surface  of  consciousness.  It  brings 
them  above  its  level,  and  makes  them 
forever  after  conscious  and  articulate. 
Especially  in  the  realm  of  ethical  and 
religious  ideas,  the  thoughts  that 
furnish  the  regulative  forms  for  living 


and  acting,  literature  is  pre-eminent 
for  its  usefulness.  Literature  may  be 
said,  therefore,  to  reveal  human  na- 
ture. Its  very  elementary  study  in 
school  makes  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  a  hundred  or  more  pieces  of 
literary  art,  expressing  for  him  with 
felicity  his  rarer  and  higher  moods  of 
feeling  and  thought.  When,  in 
mature  age,  we  look  back  over  our 
lives  and  recall  to  mind  the  influence 
that  our  schooldays  brought  us,  the 
time  spent  over  the  school  readers 
seems  quite  naturally  to  have  been 
the  most  valuable  part  of  our  educa- 
tion. Our  thoughts  on  the  conduct 
of  life  have  been  stimulated  by  it,  and 
this  ethical  knowledge  is  of  all  know- 
ledge the  nearest  related  to  self-preser- 
vation.—  W7n.  T.  Harris,  In  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING. 


HAPLESS  is  the  lot  of  that  man 
who,  in  this  Christmas-time, 
has  no  gift  to  give  or  no  gift  to 
receive.  Melancholy  must  claim  him 
for  her  own,  and  life  to  him  must  be 
a  condition  of  utter  and  unrelieved 
cheerlessness.  Now,  when  the  Christ- 
mas fires  are  kindled  on  countless 
hearths,  when  all  mankind  is  given 
over  to  merry  making  and  well-wish- 
ing, when  Kris  Kringle  usurps  all 
other  rule,  he  who  has  no  home  is 
indeed  a  woful  wight  ;  and  he  who 
has  a  home  and  yet  provides  no 
Christmas-tree  is  a  wretch  for  whose 
neglect  there  is  no  extenuation. 

It  sometimes  goes  hard  with  those 
who  cling  to  the  notion  that  Christ- 
mas Day  should  be  an  occasion  of 
quiet,  devout,  contemplative  religious 
ceremonials,  that  the  popular  observ- 
ance is  marked  by  feasting,  hilarity, 
good  humor,  and   the  giving  of  gifts. 


Such  persons  are  not  your  true  phil- 
osophers. Christ  himself  declared 
that  His  followers  would  be  knowd  by 
the  fruits  of  their  devotion.  And 
generosity  is  most  assuredly  a  Christ- 
ian grace.  Because  there  may  appear 
a  very  long  stretch  of  sequences  be- 
tween the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and 
Mr.  Pickwick's  frolic  under  the  mis- 
tletoe, they  are  sequences,  neverthe- 
less ;  for,  while  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  the  one  was  a  recognition  by  direc- 
tion, the  other  was  a  recognition  by 
indirection — in  the  one  case  there 
was  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  the 
Christ-child  ;  in  the  other,  a  manifes- 
tation of  that  temper  of  kindness 
which  is  the  sweetest  illustration  of 
the  Christian  spirit. 

The  interchange  of  tokens  of  affec- 
tionate regard  on  Christmas  Day  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  injunction  to 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  The 
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fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  exemplified  in  the  gift.  All 
the  forms  of  the  day's  celebrations 
are  protestations  against  selfishness. 
Christ  constantly  insisted  upon  self- 
denial,  self-restraint  and  self  subordi- 
nation. One's  duty  to  others  is  vari- 
ously enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 
Therefore  the  Christmas-gift  comprises 
the  essence  of  the  religion  He  taught 
— a  religion  which,  instilling  charity 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  was  to  make 
all  men  happier  through  the  efforts  of 
each  individual  to  make  his  fellow 
happier.  The  modern  method  of 
commemorating  the  Advent  is  entire- 
ly fitting,  even  though  we  give  our- 
selves over  to  the  Good  Genius  of  the 
Christmas-tree,  with  only  incidental 
•  regard  to  the  bells  that  "knoll  to 
church."  The  most  important  ob- 
servance is  that  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  gift-bearing  evergreen  when 
all  hearts  grow  young  in  the 
atmosphere  of  good-cheer  and  lov- 
ing-kindness. It  is  there  that  each 
one  sees  the  happy  results  of  his  own 
beneficence,  and  finds  his  full  reward 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  pervading 
gladness.  Such  is  the  blessedness  of 
practical  Christianity;  such  the  beau- 
tiful outcome  of  a  religion  intended 
to  solace,  to  ameliorate  and  to  com- 
pensate— a  religion  of  a  Master  who 
finds  His  most  grateful  worship  in  the 
kindly  acts  of  His  children  "  one  to 
another." 

Here,  in  America,  the  sprites  and 
elves  and  genii  of  ancient  love  have 
not  thrived  in  the  popular  fancy. 
Even  such  superstitions  as  the  Puri 
tans  brought  over  were  forgotten  or 
ignored  by  their  children.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  New  World  kept  their 
minds  too  busy  with  the  duties  at 
hand  to  allow  them  to  ponder  upon 
the  supernatural.  The  American 
with  each  succeeding  generation  grew 
more  practical-minded,  and  the 
Christmas  fairies  slipped  into  obli- 
vion   along    with    the    faith    in  the 


divine  right  of  kings.  Kris  Kringle 
survived  because  he  was  a  convenient 
appropriation,  and  because,  perhaps, 
he  was  such  an  extravagant  old  fel- 
low, whose  largess  was  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  somewhat  prodigal 
American  disposition.  But  he  alone 
has  survived.  He  alone  has  any 
sort  of  actuality  to  the  American 
child.  Cinderella  and  Queen  Titan- 
ia  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  read  of 
and  enjoyed,  but  without  much  faith 
in  their  existence  They  are  contem- 
plated rather  as  charming  creatures  of 
admitted  unreality.  But  St.  Nicholas 
is  still  expected,  and  eyes  are  shut  to 
his  mythical  nature,  despite  base- 
burners  and  registers  and  furnaces. 
Force  a  child  to  a  confession  of  belief 
or  unbelief  in  his  reality,  the  decision 
would  probably  be  in  the  negative ; 
but  the  delusion  is  fondly  cherished, 
notwithstanding.  He  is,  as  remarked, 
such  a  delightful  convenience.  He 
invests  the  Christmas-tree  with  just 
enough  mystery  to  give  exquisiteness 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  unveiling — and 
long  may  he  live  to  defy  the  image- 
breaking  spirit  of  the  age  !  He  is 
the  embodiment  of  good-cheer  ;  the- 
genial  instrument  of  impartial  bene- 
volence. He  does  not  object  if  all' 
his  gifts  bear  the  signet  of  father  or 
mother,  uncle  or  aunt,  neighbor  or 
friend.  He  is  quite  above  such  tri- 
vial incongruities  The  sentiment  of 
mutual  good-will  remains.  Such  is  his 
mission;  such  was  the  mission  of  the 
angels  who  sang  to  the  shepherds  of 
Judea.  —  The  Christian  Guardian, 


Use  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest 
have  comfort  to  remember  it  when  it 
has  forsaken  thee,  and  not  sigh  and 
grieve  at  the  account  thereof.  Use  it 
as  the  springtime  which  soon  de- 
parteth,  and  wherein  thou  oughtest  to- 
plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for  a 
long  and  happy  life. — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 
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SCHOOL    GOVERNMENT. 


GOOD  order  is  the  first  end  to 
be  sought  in  the  government 
of  the  school. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  school 
is  in  good  order  when  every  pupil  in 
his  own  place  and  in  good  spirit  is 
attending  to  his  own  business  in  such 
way  as  not  to  disturb  or  hinder  any 
other  pupil.  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  other  ends  to  be 
sought. 

2.  To  restrain  and  correct  what- 
ever is  wrong  in  the  co?iduct  and  hab- 
its of  piipils.  The  ordinary  school 
is  not  exactly  a  reformatory  ;  yet  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  parent  must  be 
vigilant  in  checking  and  overcom- 
ing the  tendencies  of  children  to 
evil.  In  nearly  every  school  are 
some  pupils  of  depraved  tendencies : 
and  unless  there  are  strong  counter- 
acting and  correcting  influences, 
they  will  contaminate  and  pervert 
others.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
large  schools  in .  cities  and  towns. 
Without  a  strong,  watchful  teacher, 
such  schools  are  liable  to  become 
schools  of  vice.  Under  almost  any 
conditions,  the  demoralizing  tend- 
ency of  a  large  school,  when  not 
well  controlled,  is  great.  It  is  often 
surprising  with  what  readiness  chil- 
dren from  good  homes  fall  into  the 
practices  of  evil  companions  in 
schools  under  weak  or  lax  govern- 
ment. Rudeness,  falsehood,  pro- 
fanity and  vileness  are  very  conta- 
gious. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
teacher,  with  high  moral  character 
and  purpose,  is  a  great  power  for 
good.  In  such  case  it  is  literally 
true  that  one  can  chase  a  thousand. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher 
be  vigilant  and  skilful  in  detecting 
and  punishing  evil-doers,  though 
this  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  He 
must  build   up  the   good  as  well  as 


destroy  the  evil.  The  great  desid- 
eratum is  a  health-giving  and  invig- 
orating moral  atmosphere,  and  this, 
only  an  upright,  pure  and  strong 
teacher  can  beget.  What  great  in- 
centives to  purify  himself  and  be 
strong  are  ever  before  the  teacher 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  see  his  work  ! 
This  is  one  of  the  blessed  compen- 
sations of  the  business  of  teaching. 
With  a  discovery  of  its  possibilities 
there  is  apt  to  come  an  intense  de- 
sire to  realize  one's  ideal  in  his  own 
life  and  character,  and  this  for  the 
sake  of  his  pupils  rather  than  him- 
self. 

3.      To  beget   the    habit    and  spirit* 
of  obedience.     The    great    lesson    of 
life     is    the     lesson     of    obedience. 
Schiller  tells   us  that  the    first  great 
law  is  to  obey,  and 
"Obedience  is  the  Christian's  crown." 

One  of  the  sacred  writers  has  said, 
"  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 
The  teachers  of  the  land  can  do 
no  greater  service  to  the  State  than 
to  train  their  pupils  to  obedience. 
Moral  lessons  and  lessons  in  civics 
are  well  enough  ;  but  they  have  their 
chief  value  as  auxiliiries  in  beget- 
ting the  spirit  of  obedience.  With- 
out the  spirit  and  habit  of  obedience, 
no  amount  of  moral  and  civic  in- 
struction or  of  formal  acts  of  devo- 
tion will  avail  much.  I  would 
rather  have  my  child  in  a  school 
where  he  is  trained  to  implicit  obe- 
dience, than  in  one  where  long 
scripture  lessons  are  read  and  long 
prayers  are  said,  with  slackness  in 
the  matter  of  obedience.  Scripture 
lessons  and  prayers  are  good  in  their 
place  (and  they  may  properly  have 
a  place  in  school),  but  the  great 
thing  is  training  in  right  life  and 
conduct. 

I  doubt  whether  even  teachers 
themselves  realize  how  great  a  power 
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for  good  lies  in  the  training  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  direction  of 
obedience.  And  here  I  wish  to  tes- 
tify to  the  great  gain  that  has  been 
made.  The  discipline  of  the  schools 
is  far  better  than  it  was  at  a  time 
within  the  recollection  of  many  now 
living.  Teachers  have  greater  power 
and  higher  skill  in  governing.  There 
is  far  less  of  antagonism  and  harsh 
discipline,  and  far  more  of  gentle- 
ness and  refinement.  The  pupils 
are  more  tractable  and  obedient. 
The  restraining  and  uplifting  influ- 
ence of  the  schools  is  very  great. 
Many  a  young  anarchist  is  taught 
lessons  in  the  schools  that  will  last 
him  for  a  lifetime. 

If  it  be  said  that  law-breaking, 
recklessness  and  crime  abound,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  mamy  power- 
ful agencies  for  evil  are  at  work,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  and  churches, 
the  outlook  would  be  gloomy  in- 
deed. Our  land  seems  to  be  more 
than  ever  the  dumping-ground  for  the 
refuse  of  the  old  world's  population, 
and  these  herd  in  our  great  com- 
mercial centres,  making  each  a  dan- 
ger centre.  Out  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  mixed  multitude 
the  schools  must  make  American 
citizens ;  and  never  before  in  the 
world's  history  were  schools  so  well 
fitted  for  so  great  a  work  as  are  the 
American  free  schools  of  to-day. 
Let  teachers  be  encouraged  to  re- 
newed zeal  and  higher  endeavour. 

4.  To  beget  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility.  Daniel  Webster  was 
once  asked  what  he  considered  the 
greatest  thought  that  had  ever  occu- 
pied his  mind.  He  replied,  "The 
thought  of  my  own  individual  ac- 
countability." And  it  is  a  thought 
that  tends  to  impress  every  right- 
minded  person  most  profoundly.  It 
is  a  serious  thing  to  live  the  life  of 
a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  world, 
knowing  that  every  one  of    us  must 


render  a  strict  account, — that  even 
"  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak 
they  shall  give  account  thereof." 
There  is  not  much  strength  or  sta- 
bility of  character  without  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  this  sense  of 
oughtness ;  and  its  strong  develop- 
ment in  any  one  is  almost  a  guar- 
antee of  safety  in  the  voyage  of  life. 
Its  development  in  pupils  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growth  and  cultivation. 
Teachers  are  apt  to  feel  that  little 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  so 
put  forth  little  effort.  Perhaps  it  is 
caught  rather  than  taught.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  teacher  who  acts  from  a 
deep  sense  of  his  own  accountabil- 
ity, and  whose  first  question  is  al- 
ways. What  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ? 
will  steadily  gain  ground.  In  all 
dealings  with  pupils  in  matters  of 
conduct,  it  is  well  to  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  duty  even  though  it  1  e  known 
to  be  weak.  There  is  no  better  or 
surer  way  of  quickening  this  sense. 
Did  you  do  right  ?  Is  your  record 
clean?  Is  your  conscience  clear? 
are  questions  which,  coming  from 
the  lips  of  a  faithful  and  earnest 
teacher,  can  scarcely  fail  of  an  ef- 
fect. The  discovery  of  the  want  of 
moral  sense  in  pupils  should  stimu- 
late rather  than  discourage  effort. 

Of  course  the  years  before  school 
life  begins  is  the  important  period. 
The  moral  sense  and  moral  stand- 
ards of  children  are  largely  the 
product  of  the  influences  which  sur- 
round them  during  this  early  period. 
In  this  there  is  a  strong  reason  for 
public  kindergartens  in  the  cities,  for 
the  large  class  of  children  whose  in- 
fant lives  are  spent  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  vice  arid  crime,  and  whose 
early  moral  training  would  be  oth- 
erwise entirely  neglected.  It  would 
be  true  economy  as  well  as  true 
philanthropy  to  provide  free  kinder- 
gartens for  these  children,  with  com- 
pulsory attendance  from  the  age  of 
three  or  four  to  six  or  seven. 
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But  I  am  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility which  comes  upon  our  public 
school  teachers  for  this  same  class 
of  children.  For  many  of  them  the 
public  school  is  almost  their  only 
opportunity ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
teachers  of  warni  heart  and  earnest 
purpose  can  do  much  for  them. 

5.  To  beget  self  control.  There 
is  probably  no  better  test  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  school.  That  school 
is  best  governed  that  has  in  it  most 
of  self-government.  The  school 
that  is  kept  under  by  the  vigilant 
eye  and  the  strong  hand  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  ready  to  break  into 
disorder  whenever  the  teacher's  back 
is  turned,  is  not  well  governed,  no 
matter  how  quiet  and  orderly  it  may 
be  under  the  teacher's  eye. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher 
to  beget  such  a  spirit  in  his  school 
that  he  can  at  any  moment  without 
warning  leave  the  room,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  for  a  reasonable 
time  good  order  will  be  maintained 
and  the  work  of  the  school  go  on 
without  his  presence.  This  is  not 
an  unattainable  ideal,  in  proof  of 
which  I  might  cite  numerous  exam- 
ples. A  large  grammar  school  in 
Southern  Ohio  has  been  known  to 
run  in  good  order  for  an  entire  half- 
day,  without  the  teacher  or  a  sub- 
stitute. Work  being  assigned  for 
the  entire  session,  the  pupils  did  it 
and  retired  in  good  order  at  the 
proper  time.  I  knew  a  school  in 
Cleveland,  of  about  third  year  or 
second  reader  grade,  that  ran 
in  perfect  order  for  a  full  week,  in 
the  care  of  a  little  girl  who  was  a 
member  of  the  school.  These  may 
be  considered  exceptional  cases,  but 
they  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
the  teacher's  efforts  should  be  bent. 

The  immediate  results  of  judi- 
cious effort  in  this  direction  are 
most  gratifying  to    both    teacher  and 


pupils.  The  government  becomes^ 
easy  for  the  teacher  and  pleasing  to 
the  pupils.  But  the  more  remote 
and  more  important  results  are  seen 
in  the  growing  power  of  self-control 
in  the  pupils,  and  these  are  valua- 
ble beyond  estimate.  The  chief 
business  of  each  individual  life  in 
this  world  is  to  get  self-mastery. 
The  master  of  self  is  master  of  all. 
The  highest  praise  is  "  not  to  the 
strong  man  '  who  taketh  a  city,'  but 
to  the  strong  man  who  'ruleth  his 
own  spirit'  This  strong  man  is 
he  who,  by  discipline,  exercises  a  con- 
stant control  over  his  thoughts,  his 
speech,  and  his  acts.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  vicious  desires  that  degrade 
s®ciety,  and  which,  when  indulged, 
swell  into  the  crimes  that  disgrace 
it,  would  shrink  into  insignificance 
before  the  advance  of  valiant  self- 
discipline,  self-respect,  and  self- 
control.  By  the  watchful  exercise 
of  these  virtues,  purity  of  mind  and 
heart  becomes  habitual,  and  the 
character  is  built  up  in  chastity, 
virtue,  and  temperance." 

Such  results  are  worth  the  teach- 
er's highest  thought  and  best  effort, 
and  the  encouraging  thing  is  that 
they  are  in  large  measure  attainable. 
Let  the  teacher  seek  first  for  himself 
personal  worth  and  high  ideals,  then 
press  steadily  onward. 

6.  To  keep  pupils  Jip  to  their  best. 
This  is  an  ideal  which  has  grown 
apace  in  my  mind  as  the  years  go  by. 
It  ought  to  be  the  ideal  of  every 
teacher,  toward  the  realization  of 
which  he  should  ever  strive  intensely. 
Every  pupil  at  his  best — what  a  grand 
attainment  !  It  would  preclude  all 
over-strain  as  well  as  all  inattention 
and  idling.  It  would  imply  riveted 
attention,  intense  application,  to  the 
work  in  hand, — thoroughness  of  in- 
vestigation, persistence  to  the  point 
of  complete  comprehension,  and 
clear    and    smooth     expression.      It 
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would  also  imply  the  best  effort  of 
each  in  conduct — best  effort  at  re- 
sistance of  evil,  best  exercise  of 
right  thought  and  feeling,  full  pur- 
pose and  volition  in  the  direction  of 
the  right  and  good,  and  prompt  and 
efficient  action. 

Does  it  not  appear   that  there  are 
.grand    possibilities    in     the     govern- 


ment of  the  school,  to  him  that  has 
been  born  into  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher? — Ohio  Monthly. 


It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our 
English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good 
thing  to  make  it  too  common. — 2 
Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 


THE  HEBREW  PROPHET. 


''"PHE  Literary  Digest  reprints  the 
Y       following    mstructive     passage 
from  a   recent  French  work  by  Car- 
dinal Meignan,  Archbishop  of  Tours. 
The    name    of     Prophet,      which 
was  introduced  into  the  Bible  by   its 
•Greek    translators,   does    not    signify 
only  one  who  predicts,  but  also,  and, 
perhaps,  principally,   one  who  speaks 
in  place  of  another.     The  business  of 
a  prophet,  while  it   included  an    an- 
nouncement of  future  events,  was  to 
manifest  the  divine  wishes,  whatever 
they  might   be,    even  when  they  did 
not  relate  to    events   of    the  present 
hour.     We  must  take  care  not  to  for- 
get this  when  studying  the  history  of 
Israel,   especially    from  the    time  of 
Samuel  until    after    the     Babylonian 
■Captivity.     There   is    strong  risk    of 
not  understanding  that   history,  if  we 
take  the  prophets  merely  for  diviners 
of  a  superior  order,    and  if  we  think 
those  alone  worthy  of  that  name,  who 
have  transmitted  to  us  a   portion  of 
their    work  by   writings.     Alongside 
of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,   of  Ezekiel,  of 
Daniel,    and  the   twelve  minor  pro- 
phets— GO  named  on   account  of  the 
shortnesss  of  their  works,  which  could 
all  be    written  on    one  roll  of  parch- 
ment— we    must  place   a  very   great 
number  of  others  who  wrote  nothing, 
but  whose  acts  and  words  are  narrat- 
ed   with  admiration   in  the    historic 


books  of  the  Bible.  Of  these  pro- 
phets, many  are  not  even  designated 
by  name ;  but  there  are  several  of 
them,  like  Samuel,  Elias,  Elisha,  and, 
some  degrees  below  them,  Nathan, 
Abiah,  Jehu,  who  are  numbered 
among  the  greatest  men  of  Israel. 

The  prophets  then  are  at  the  same 
time  seers  who,  instructed  by  divine 
revelation,  announce  to  their  contem- 
poraries future  events,  and  men  of 
action  whom  Jehovah  gives  to  His 
people  to  keep  them,  or  lead  them 
back,  in  the  way  of  right.  While 
these  two  missions  tend  to  the  same 
end,  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  they 
manifest  themselves  each  in  a  manner 
so  distinct  from  the  other  that  they 
must  be  studied  apart. 

It  did  not  suffice,  in  fact,  to  an- 
nounce several  centuries  in  advance 
the  triumph  of  the  perfect  religion. 
It  was  necessary  to  render  that  re- 
ligion possible,  by  preventing  idolatry 
from  being  substituted  for  monothe- 
ism, by  keeping  among  the  Jews  a 
nucleus  of  the  faithful,  despite  the 
neighborhood  of,  and  the  contact 
with,  pagans.  The  danger  of  idola- 
try, which  began  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  became  so 
great  at  the  time  of  the  schism  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  that  prophets  were  for 
several  centuries  totally  absorbed  in 
this  conflict. 
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What  a  struggle  that  was,  and  what 
importance  it  had  for  the  future  of  the 
world  ?  On  the  one  side  was  the 
only  true  religion,  the  highest  moral- 
ity, the  most  sublime  notion  of  God, 
the  regenerating  idea,  v/hich  develop- 
ed by  the  Gospel,  was  to  produce  at 
a  future  day  all  human  civilization  ; 
on  the  other  side  was  the  paganism  of 
Syrian  modes  of  worship,  with  its 
voluptuous  or  bloody  practices,  its 
debauchery  in  honor  of  Astarte,  its 
human  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Moloch. 
Let  the  prophets  be  vanquished,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  belief  in  one 
God,  an  end  to  the  ideal  morality 
which  thereafter  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  never  have  been  capable  of 
discovering  by  its  own  efforts.  Never 
was  cause  more  worthy  of  divine  aid  ; 
never  was  there  more  justification  for 
the  intervention  of  that  providence 
which,  in  the  darkest  ages,  does  not 
cease  to  guide  humanity  surely  to  its 
supreme  end ;  and  certainly  this 
higher  intervention  in  the  history  of 
the  prophets  is  incontestable. 

For  what,  in  fact,  are  the  prophets, 
if  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  divine  messengers  ?  Men 
without  a  mission,  the  most  of  them 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  who  yet  take  it  on  them- 
selves to  lecture  their  people,  the 
kings,  and  even  the  priests ;  unfor- 
tunate censors,  who  thrust  themselves 
forward  constantly  to  address  re- 
proaches to  people  with  whom  they 
have  not  the  slightest  right  to  inter- 
fere; diviners  of  evil  augury,  who 
never  announce  aught  but  chastise- 
ment, or  if  they  speak  sometimes  ot 
an  era  of  happiness,  always  postpone 
that  era  to  a  far-distant  future. 
Would  you  liken  them  to  the  mahdis 
who  often  sprung  up  in  Islam,  pro- 
claiming that  they  are,  and  sometimes 
believing  themselves  to  be,  envoys  of 
Allah  ?  These  mahdi--,  however,  are 
fanatics  and  warrior  chiefs  who  put 
themselves  at    the  head   of    popular 


movements,  while  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  indifferent  to  honors,  to  money, 
to  power,  while  engrossed  above  all 
with  spiritual  good  and  in  fulfilling 
their  mission  in  all  sorts  of  dangers, 
took  refuge  in  a  rough  solitude,  or  in 
the  distant  dwellings  where  their  poor 
brothers  dwelt  in  rude  encampments, 
in  those  primitive  and  comfortless 
monasteries  which  are  called  their 
schools.  This  is  the  sort  of  persons 
who  triumphed  over  the  seductions 
of  idolatry,  who  resisted  victoriously 
powerful  empires  ;  who,  without,  per- 
haps, comprehending  fully  the  impor- 
tant part  they  played,  preserved,  de- 
veloped, transmitted  the  precious 
germ  of  the  divine  promises ;  or,  if 
you  prefer  such  phraseology,  the 
trembling  and  fragile  light,  which, 
hidden  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
world,  was  little  by  little  to  grow 
stronger  and  brighter  until  later  on  it 
illuminated  all  the  human  race. 

The  prophets  were  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  people,  the  kings  and  the 
priests.  Jeremiah  was  put  in  prison 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  es- 
caped death  by  an  accident  only. 
The  lives  of  these  Hebrew  prophets 
were  one  long  warfare,  while  endeav- 
oring to  reform  the  spirit  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  general,  and  establish 
principles  of  right,  of  justice  and 
social  morality.  To  effect  all  this 
was  the  greatest,  most  difticult,  and 
most  important  part  of  their  task. 
Their  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  predictions  by  the 
events  of  subsequent  history  were 
secondary  matters. 


If  happiness  has  not  her  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest. — Burns. 

Time  is  infinitely  long,  and  every 
day  is  a  vessel  into  which  much  may- 
be poured,  if  we  fill  it  up  to  the  brim- 
— Goethe. 
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THE  beauty  of  the  midnight  sky  is 
now  very  much  enhanced  by 
the  proximity  of  Jupiter  to  the  bright- 
est region  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
observer  has  very  direct  evidence  of 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  planet  as 
compared  even  with  the  brightest  of 
the  fixed  stars,  Sirius,  yet  the  great 
lustre  of  the  latter  is  most  remarkable 
when  we  come  toconsider  the  immense 
distance  which  separates  it  from  our 
system. 

A  comparison  among  the  stars  as 
to  relative  magnitude  has  led  to  some 
general  theorems  regarding  their  dis- 
tances, on  the  assumption,  however, 
that  they  are  uniformly  distributed  in 
space,  and  that  they  vary  but  slightly 
in  volume  and  intrinsic  brilliancy. 
The  law  that  light  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  is  of  course 
the  basis  of  calculations  of  this  kind. 

The  formula  reached  to  determine 
the  distance  of  a  star  of  n  magnitude 
in  terms  of  the  distance  of  a  ist  mag. 


star  is 


D  = 


{ 


8  being  .422,  the  logarithm  of  the 
ratio  by  which  the  brightness  increases 
from  magnitude  to  magnitude.  This 
is  accepted  by  Prof.  Newcomb  as 
giving  a  near  approach  to  accuracy, 
and  notwithstanding  many  exceptions 
it  probably  enables  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  stellar  universe. 

We  have  in  our  winter  sky  one 
remarkable  exception.  The  brilliant 
Sirius  is  4}^  magnitudes  brighter  than 
Alcyone,  the  principal  star  of  the 
beautiful  cluster,  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
above  formula  would  place  Alcyone 
at  4.51  times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  or 
at  the  distance  of  75.3  years  of  light 
journey.      But   the    beautiful    Pleiad, 


though  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  at 
a  determination  of  its  parallax  by 
ordinary,  methods  is  estimated  to  be  at 
a  distance  of  267  vears  of  light  travel 
(J.  Ellard  Gore,  F'.  R.  A.  S.),  from  the 
consideration  of  the  proper  motion  of 
stars  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  must 
consequently  be  incomparably  brighter 
than  Sirius,  and  presumably  vastly 
larger. 

The  observer  will  have  several 
evenings  in  December  when  Jupiter 
may  be  studied  to  advantage  ;  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  satellites  are  visible 
at  Toronto  from  the  12th  to  15th  and 
from  27th  to  31st.  The  planet  having 
now  passed  opposition  we  see  the  east 
surface  of  the  shadow  cone  which  it 
casts  into  space,  and  the  occultations 
of  the  satellites  occur  at  the  west  side 
of  Jupiter's  disc,  while  before  opposi- 
tion the  satellites  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  before  reaching  a  line  tangent 
to  the  disc. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  question  of  inherent  light  in 
Jupiter  is  an  open  one  ;  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  light  of  the  giant 
planet  is  all  reflected,  notwithstanding 
that  he  is  considered  young  in  planet 
life.  There  is  a  profitable  field  for  the 
observer  in  the  study  of  such  ques- 
tions. 

Venus,  now  at  her  greatest  elonga- 
tion east  and  in  crescent  phase, 
outrivals  Jupiter  in  brilliance;  she 
forms  a  beautiful  picture  with  the 
young  moon  on  Dec.   12th. 

The  observer  armed  with  moderate 

optical  aid  may  pick  up  Neptune  on 

the  evening  of  Dec.  21st  :    the  moon 

j  transits  the  meridian  at   11  p.  m.,  the 

I  planet  preceding  it  by   15  mins  and  5 

degs.  south  ;    preceding  the  planet  6 

'  mins.,  and  2  degs.  north  the  4th  mag. 

star  Tau  Tauri  culminates.     Neptune 
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may  be  known  by  the  pale  greenish 
disc  which  it  presents  in  the  teles- 
cope. 

Saturn  is  now  a  beautiful  object  in 
the  morning  sky,  rising  at  about  2  a.m. 
He   is   easily   observed,    just   east   of 


Spica,  the  first  mag.  star  of  Virgo,  and 
about  4  degs.  north.  The  northern 
surface  of  the  ring  is  now  visible  at  an 
elevation  of  13  degs. ,  the  whole  system 
being  in  admirable  position  for  study 
at  the  telescope. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Educational 
Monthly  : 

Sir, — The  principle  of  conducting 
university      matriculation      examina- 
tions for  honours  and  scholarships  in  a 
number    of  centres    throughout    ihe 
province,  instead  of  holding  them  in 
the  Convocation  Hall  of  the   univer- 
sity, where  all  the  candidates  can  com- 
pete on  the  same  footing,   is  so  mani- 
festly  unjust,    except  to  those    who 
write  in   their  own  schools,   that  the 
wonder  is  any  one  can  be  found  to 
advocate  it.      The  last  matriculation 
examination  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing discredit  on  the  university,  and  on 
the   candidates   as  well.     There  had 
been  no  demand  for  such  a  radical 
change.     Everyone  was  satisfied  with 
the  old  and  tried  method  of  awarding 
scholarship  at  the  university,  and  the 
advocacy  pf  the   vicious  system,  in- 
augurated last  mid-summer,  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  make  those  examinations 
serve  some  purpose,  not  in   the  in- 
terest of  the  candidates,  or  that  of  the 
university.     The  system  is  a  bad  one 
and  can  not  be  defended  on  any  grounds 
whatever.    Sending  out  university  pro- 
fessors to  conduct  these  examinations, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  the 
local  examining  board,  wil!  not  remove 
the  objection  to  the  system,  while  it 
will  certainly  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
examinations,     and    we    surely    pay 
enough  for  examinations  in  this  pro- 
vince without  adding  other  burdens  of 


expense.  A  fair  award  cannot  be 
made  when  pupils  compete  for  these 
scholarships  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  conditions  should  be  the 
same  for  all,  and  besides  all  this,  the 
risks  are  far  too  great,  especially  when 
no  good  purpose  is  to  be  served  by 
the   change. 

In  selecting  the  places  for  these 
examinations  my  school  could  not 
well  be  passed  over.  I,  therefore,  urge 
a  return  to  the  old  and  tried  method, 
simply  as  a  question  of  principle. 

It  may  be  that  the  university  has 
no  intention  of  permitting  a  repetition 
of  last  summer's  experiment,  or  that 
the  department  will  not  urge  it.  Let 
us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  fair  play  to 
the  small  schools,  that  honor  and 
scholarship  candidates  will  all  write 
in  the.  university  examination  hall 
under  the  eye  of  the  same  presiding 
examiner. 

Head  Master 

Ontario,  Nov.   28ih,   1893. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  : 

Sir — May  I  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  suggestion  which  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  and  which,  if  approved  and 
acted  on,  would,  I  think,  add  to  the  in- 
terest and  usefulness  of  the  Monthly. 
There  are  doubtless  among  its 
numerous  readers  many  teachers  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  the  time,  the 
inclination,  or,  it  may  be,  the  courage, 
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to  prepare  formal  articles  for  publi- 
cation, but  who,  nevertheless,  often 
feel  that  they  would  like  to  obtain 
information  or  hear  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow  teachers  in  regard  to 
some  part  of  their  work  as 
teachers  or  students.  For  myself, 
I  know  that  as  a  teacher  of  English 
I  often  have  my  attention  drawn 
to  points  in  regard  to  which  I 
should  like  to  hear  or  see  the  opinion 
not  merely  of  my  colleagues  but  of 
experienced  teachers  of  English  in 
other  schools. 

My  suggestion,  then,  is  this  :  Could 
we  not  have  a  special  department 
(something  like  the  "Around  the 
Table,"  "Contributors'  Club,"  or 
"Notes  and  Queries"  of  some  other 
periodicals,  to  which  teachers  should 


be  at  liberty  and  should  be  specially 
invited  to  contribute  questions, 
answers,  explanations,  suggestions, 
criticisms,  or  notes  on  special  points  ? 
Many  of  us  while  acting  as  sub- 
examiners  enjoyed  the  brief  dis- 
cussions on  points  that  came  up  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the 
papers  we  were  examining,  and  a 
department  such  as  I  have  suggested 
would  afford  an  opportunity — and  a 
better  one,  because  more  extended  and 
less  hurried — all  the  year  round. 

What  say  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  what, 
with  your  permission,  say  my  fellow 
teachers  who  read  the  Monthly? 

Yours,  etc.,         Master. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  for  such  a  special 
Department. — Editor  ] 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  ACT. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Writs  for  first  Election. 

42.  For  the  First  Election  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monsthe  Governor-General  shall  cause 
Writs  {a)  to  be  issued  by  such  Per- 
son, in  such  Form,  and  addressed  to 
such  Returning  Officers  as  he  thinks 
fit. 

The  Person  issuing  Writs  {b)  under 
this  Section  shall  have  the  like  Powers 
as  are  possessed  at  the  Union  by  the 
Officers  charged  with  the  issuing  of 
Writs  for  the  Election  ot  Members 
to  serve  in  the  respective  House  of 
Assembly  or  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  province  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick;  and  the  Returning 
Officers  (c)  to  whom  Writs  are  direct- 
ed under  this  Section  shall  have  the 
like  Powers  as  are  possessed  at  the 
Union  by  the  Officers  charged  with 
the  returning  of  Writs  for  the  Election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  the  same  re- 
spective House  of  Assembly  or  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


As  to  Casual   Vacancies. 

43  In  case  a  Vacancy  ((f)  in  the 
Represen'atioi  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  any  Electoral  District  hap- 
pens before  the  Meeting  ot  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  after  the  Meeting  of  the 
Parliament  before  Provision  is  madeby 
the  Parliament  in  this  Behalf,  the 
Provisions  of  the  last  foregoing  Section 
of  this  Act  shall  extend  and  apply  to 
the  issuing  and  returning  of  a  Writ  in 
respect  of  such  vacant  District. 
Notes  : 

{a),  Writs  are  issued  to  the  return- 
ing officers  ordering  them  to  have 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
elected  for  the  constituencies.  The 
writs .  must  be  returned  to  Ottawa 
within  the  number  of  days  specified 
in  them,  and  must  contain  the  names 
of  the  newely-elected  members. 

(b),  (c),  The  person  issuing  writs: 
the  returning  officers :  This  clause 
was  evidently  intended  to  make 
the    provincial    law — as    it  stood  in 
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the  three  provinces  respectively  at 
the  union,  in  relation  to  the  issuers  of 
writs  and  returning  officers — apply  to 
the  first  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

id).  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy : 
S.  43.  provides  that  the  provincial 
law  as  explained  in  notes  (p),  (c),  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  otherwise  provides. 
As  to  election  of  Speaker  of  House  of  Commons. 

44.  The  House  of  Commons  on  its 
first  assemblingafter  a  General  Election 
shall  proceed  with  all  practicable 
Speed  to  elect  One  of  its  Members  to 
be  Speaker. 

As  to  filling  lip  vacancy  in  office  of  Speaker. 

45.  In  case  of  a  Vacany  happening 
in  the  Office  of  Speaker  by  Death, 
Resignation  or  otherwise,  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  with  all  practicable 
Speed  proceed  to  elect  another  of  its 
Members  to  be  Speaker. 

Speaker  to  preside. 

46.  The  Speaker  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

/'revision  in  case  of  absence  of  Speaker. 

47.  Until  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
otherwise  provides,  in  case  of  the 
Absence  for  any  Reason  of  the  Speaker 
from  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  Period  of  Forty-eight  con- 
secutive Hours,  the  House  may  elect 
another  of  its  Members  to  act  as 
Speaker,  and  the  Member^so  elected 
shall  during  the  Continuance'^of  such 
Absence  of  the  Speaker  have  and 
execute  all  the  Powers,  Privileges  and 
Duties  of  Speaker. 

Quorum  of  House  of  Commons. 

48.  The  Presence  of  at  least  Twenty 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
Meeting  of  the  house  for  the  Exercise 
of  its  Powers ;  and  for  that  Purpose 
the  Speaker  shall  be  reckoned  as  a 
Member. 

Voting  in  House  of  Comtnons. 

49.  Questions  arising  in  the  House 
oi  Commons   shall  be  decided  by  a 


Majority  of  Voices  other  than  that  of 
the  Speaker,  and  when  the  Voices  are 
equal,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Speaker 
shall  have  a  Vote. 
Notes  : 

Section  87  of  the  B.N.  A.  Act  provides 
that  S  S.  44 — 49  inclusive  "  shall  ex- 
tend and  apply  to  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  Ontario  and  Quebec." 
The  following  "  Rules,  Orders  and 
Forms  of  Proceeding  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada  "  are  quoted  to 
explain  the  "  Powers,  Privileges  and 
Duties  "  of  the  speaker  : 

I.  The  time  for  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  house  is  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  each  sitting  day,  and 
if  at  that  hour  there  be  no  quorum, 
Mr.  Speaker  may  take  the  chair  and 
adjourn. 

3.  When  the  house  adjourns,  the 
members  shall  keep  their  seats  until 
the  speaker  has  left  the  chair. 

8.  The  speaker  shall  preserve  order 
and  decorum,  and  shall  decide  ques 
tions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  house. 

10.  Every  member  desiring  to 
speak  is  to  rise  in  his  place,  uncover- 
ed, and  address  himself  to  Mr. 
Speaker. 

17.  When  the  speaker  is  putting  a 
question,  no  member  shall  walk  out 
of,  or  across,  the  house,  or  make  any 
noise  or  disturbance ;  and  when 
a  member  is  speaking,  no  member 
shall  interrupt  him,  except  to  order, 
nor  pass  between  him  and  the  chair  ; 
and  no  member  may  pass  between 
the  chair  and  the  table,  nor  between 
the  chair  and  the  mace,  when  the 
mace  has  been  taken  off  the  table  by 
the  sergeant. 

Standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Canada. 
No.  2.  Resolved:  That  the  mem- 
ber elected  to  serve  as  deputy  speaker 
and  chairman  of  committees  shall  be 
required  to  possess  the  full  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  language 
which  is  not  th  it  of  the  speaker  for 
the  time  being. 


Notes  for   Teachers. 
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NOTES   FOR   TEACHERS. 


Bible  Study  and  University 
Extension. — The  description  by  Dr. 
Kent  of  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish in  his  long  trip  through  the 
West  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  has  been  forming  in  the  minds 
of  educators  for  a  long  time,  that 
there  is  everywhere  a  latent  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
easily  aroused  into  activity  by  an 
enthusiastic  organizer.  "  The  Literary 
Study  of  the  Bible "  is  a  phrase 
which  has  become  familiar  through 
the  lecture-studies  of  Mr.  Moulton. 
It  tells  its  own  story.  Why  should 
not  the  Bible  be  studied  as  a  piece  of 
literature  just  as  Shakespeare  is 
studied  ?  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  cherish  its  teachings,  and 
try  to  shape  their  lives  by  them,  who 
yet  have  never  approached  the  book 
as  students,  who  have  a  very  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  it  as  a  book,  of 
its  history,  its  growth,  its  content. 
Thee  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature  has  done  a  great  work  in 
awakening  desire  for  just  such  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  University  Exten- 
sion comes  to  supplement  and  extend 
these  labours.  Those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  organize  clubs  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  have  been  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
the  people,  often  of  various  denomin- 
ations, or  of  no  denomination  at  all. 
As  Dr.  Kent  clearly  shows,  the  Sun- 
day school  cannot  supply  the  neces- 
sary knowledge.  There  is  need  for 
careful,  systematic  study  under  the 
direction  of  some  trained  leader.  The 
University  Extension  system  is  just 
the  one  to  meet  this  popular  demand 
for  Bible  study,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  in  many  places  this  winter  there 
will  be  given  courses  of  lecture-studies 
upon  this  book,  which  has  had  such 
a    tremendous    influence    upon    the 


history  of  the  race,  and  which  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  should  be 
examined  with  thoughtful  considera- 
tion by  those  who  desire  to  be  well- 
educated,  just  as  they  might  wish  to 
study  Homer  or  Milton  or  the  sagas 
of  the  Norsemen. — The  Univeisity 
Extension    JVortd 


Scholarships. — The  correspon- 
dence in  the  daily  journals  on  the  sub- 
ject of  scholarship  deserves  public  at- 
tention, and  raises  grave  questions 
with  regard  to  the  practical  good  of 
scholarships.  At  present  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  scramble  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  between 
College  and  College  to  get  hold  of 
the  cleverest  and  most  promising 
students.  With  a  view  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  scholarships  little  boys  and 
girls  are  placed  under  training  almost 
as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  nursery. 
The  private  governess  prepares  the 
pupil  for  the  little  Preparatory  School, 
and  the  little  Preparatory  School  for 
the  big  Preparatory  School,  and  that 
in  its  turn  for  the  scholarships  at  our 
Public  schools.  So  that  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  the 
learner  is  kept  under  constant  training 
for  one  object.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  advantages  in  this- 
steady  pursuit  of  one  definite  aim, 
however  narrow  it  may  be  ;  it  develops 
power  in  a  particular  direction ;  it 
strengthens  the  will ;  it  secures  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  apt  to  leave  out  of 
sight  whatever  does  not  contribute  to 
the  main  object  kept  in  view,  and  sa 
narrows  education  in  many  important 
respects  while  deepening  it  in  one  or 
two.  There  are  two  strong  objections 
to  the  whole  system.  The  racer  is 
run  too  young,  and  is  liable  to  be 
ruined  in  the  process.  The  prize 
does    not    always    fall    to    the  most 
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deserving  ;  it  too  often  goes  to  the  best 
'■'■  coached,"  and  the  best  coaching  is 
a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
rich.  In  this  way  the  competitors 
suffer  and  the  cause  of  education 
itself  suffers.  Children  are  injured  in 
body,  mind  and  soul ;  mediocrity  is 
forced  up  into  a  position  that  does 
not  belong  to  it ;  and  the  instrument 
that  was  intended  to  help  the  poor 
ciiild  of  genius  is  employed  to  save 
the  pockets  of  the  wealthy. —  The 
School  Guardian. 


Football. — There  is  little  doubt 
that  football  is  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  games  commonly 
played  by  boys  and  young  men.  Yet 
there  are  few  of  us  who  would  like  to 
see  it  put  down,  and  the  Headmaster 
of  Loretto,  who  has  been  a  notable 
athlete  in  his  day,  is  certainly  not 
one  of  those  few.  Therefore  the 
more  attention  is  due  to  Dr.  Almond's 
protest  against  certain  brutalizing  and 
"  gate  money"  tendencies,  which  he 
declares  to  be  on  the  increase  : — 

" — the  effect  of  recent  legislation 
has  been  to  make  the  game  faster. 
Everything   for    pace    and    show-off. 


because  crowds  like  a  quick  game 
and  dislike  what  is,  to  them,  the 
tedium  of  the  old  honest  scrummage 
game.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
more  boys  and  men  are  excluded 
from  the  game  than  used  to  be  the 
case.  Boys  with  a  weakness  of  the 
heart  are  excluded  because  of  its  pace, 
men  have  to  stop  playing  sooner, 
and  take  their  place  amongst  a  crowd 
of  sightseers,  who  would  be  much 
better  engaged  in  taking  exercise  of 
some  kind  themselves.  I  have  often 
felt,  and  said,  that  if  the  game 
develops  on  its  present  lines  any 
further,  schools  ought  to  have  a  Union 
and  rules  of  their  own." 

These  remarks  of  his  are  called 
forth  by  the  vigorous  attempt  now 
being  made  to  put  down  "shin- 
guards."  The  attack  is  based  on  the 
opportunities  it  gives  those  who  wear 
them  to  take  advantage  of  these 
safeguards  to  injure  other  players; 
but  Dr.  Almond's  opinion  is  (and  he 
is  supported  by  medical  testimony) 
that  some  such  protection  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  the  game  is  prayed 
now. — The  Educational  Times. 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 


The  Master  of  Balliol. — Oxford 
lias  lost  the  most  remarkable  of 
her  many  eminent  educationists 
by  the  death  of  Professor  Jowett. 
The  late  Master  of  Balliol  was  at  once 
scholar,  teacher,  and  man  of  affairs — 
a  rare  combination,  it  will  be  admitted. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  subtle  knack 
of  impressing  his  personality  on  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  a  peculiar  ambition 
to  influence  such  of  his  pupils  as  were 
likely  to  have  distinguished  careers. 
As  a  man  he  had  an  intense  admir- 
ation for  Johnson,  and  much  of  John- 
son's fierce  impatience  of  interference 
or    opposition.     He    loved    to    rule 


alone  :  but  then  he  ruled  with  con- 
spicuous success.  There  have  been 
more  famous  as  well  as  abler  men  than 
Dr.  Jowett  at  Oxford,  but  during  re- 
cent years,  at  least,  there  has  been 
none  of  his  imperious  force.  His 
chief  source  of  strength  was  that  he 
was  not  too  severely  academic  ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  absorbing  labours 
he  never  forgot  that  there  was  a  great 
world  outside  the  university  walls. 
Abominating  prigs,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  say  scathing  things  in  a  scathing 
way.  Yet  many  of  his  pupils  who  are 
now  filling  distinguished  offices  will 
remember  with  gratitude  his  hard  but 
beneficent  discipline. 


Piiblic  Opinion. 


As  a  man  of  letters  he  is  not  widely 
known,  nor  is  his  original  work  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  will  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  or  Mr.  Froude,  or  Mr.  Pater 
(to  confine  ourselves  to  Oxford),  but 
it  is  distinctly  good  ;  and  there  are 
indications  it  might  have  been  better 
had  his  energy  been  less  or  his  leisure 
greater.  His  translations  from  the 
Greek  classics  are  masterpieces.  He 
did  not  trouble  himself  too  much  about 
verbal  niceties,  and  he  was  not  above 
taking  a  liberty  with  his  author.  But 
^  spirit  and  sense  were  always  faithfully 
'  rendered.  To  use  Emerson's  phrase, 
he  nestled  in  the  brain  of  Plato; 
what  is  more,  he  made  the  ancient 
Greek  interesting  to  the  modern 
Englishman.  The  achievement,  it 
will  be  admitted,  wac  not  a  slight  one. 
—  The  Publishers  Circular. 


Dr.  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol. 
—  Many  are  there  who  remember  that 
it  was  he    who  first  caused  them  to 
think  out  the  meaning  of  words   on 
which  they  had  never  before  bestowed 
a  thought,  for  he  had  a  positive  hatred 
for  all  that  was  merely  high-sounding 
and   not  practical.      His  ideal  of  life 
was  the   interweaving   of  knowledge 
and  activity  to  the  fullest  measure  of 
both,  and  his  own  life  was  the  honest 
endeavour  to  realize  his  ideal.    There 
is  a  legend  that  he  once  concluded  a 
sermon  on  "  money  "with  the  remark, 
"  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil — and  I  advise  you  each  to  have 
something   in  the    bank,"  a  combin- 
ation of  abstract  wisdom  and  practical 
commonsense   which     it    would     be 
hard  to  beat.     With  tiiis  specimen  of 
his  practical  theology  squares  another 
story  as  to  his  doctrinal  views.     One 
of  his   pupils,    in   the    course  of    a 
friendly  conversation,  went  so  far  as 
to  aver  that  he  had  been  unable  in 
any  philosophy  or  creed  to  discover 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  God. 
The  Master  shut  his  lips  in  the  dread- 
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ed  aposiopesis  which  was  the  recog- 
nized calm    preluding  the   lightnino^ 

-  Well,  Mr.  A ,"  he  said  a?  length, 

"  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  cannot 
find  yourself  a  God  before  luncheon 
to-morrow,  I  must  send  you  back  to 
your  friends."  "All  religions,"  he 
said  on  another  occasion,  "  are 
identical  in  their  bearing  on  right 
conduct ;  it  is  only  in  point  of  scien- 
tific explanations  that  they  are  differ- 
ent."—T'/ze  Educational  Times. 


Massing  of  CnrLDREN — The  state- 
ment   of   Maj.     McCJaugbry,     chief 
of     the    Chicago     police,    that    first 
among  the  causes   of  crime  is  "  crim- 
inal.pareniage,  association,  and  neglect 
of  children  by  their   parents,"  every 
teacher  can  testify  to  as  being  correct. 
The  incorrigibles  in  a  school,  without 
an  exception  we  believe,  will  be  found 
to  be  unfortunately  born  or  of  those 
who  are  severely  let  alone  by    their 
parents.     But  as    it    is   certain   that 
these     children     must     be     reached 
throuoh  the  emotions  and  the  will  to 
be  influenced,  a  duty,  religious  it  may 
be    well    called,    rests    upon    every 
teacher  having  such  under  her  charge 
(and    who    has    not  ?)    to  study    the 
peculiarities    of  the  individual  child. 
Away,   we  say,  with    this  massing  of 
children  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
To  place  sixty  or  fifty  children  in  a 
room    and   expect    that   the    young 
teacher  shall  not  only  teach  accord- 
ing to  the    methods  of  the  idealists, 
but  shall   deal  successfully  with    the 
two  or  three  vicious  phenomenons  in 
her     class      is      preposterous. — The 
School  yournal. 


More  is  got  from  one  book  on  which 
the  thought  settles  for  a  definite  end 
in  knowledge,  than  from  libraries 
skimmed  over  by  wandering  eyes.  A 
cottage  flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee, 
a  king's  garden  none  to  the  butterfly. 
— Lord  Lytton 
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How  Far  Away  are  the  Stars  ? — 
Of  the  hundred  million  or  more  stars 
which  are  visible  with  astronomical 
instruments,  the  distances  from  the 
earth  of  only  a  very  few  have  been 
measured  with  even  an  approximation 
to  accuracy.  Most  of  the  stars  appear 
to  be  so  far  away  that  the  change  in 
their  apparent  place  caused  by  view- 
ing them  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
earth's  orbit — and  that  orbit  is  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  million 
miles  across — is  so  slight  that  it 
escapes  certain  detection.  Only  about 
fifty  stars  have  thus  far  yielded  definite 
results  in  the  attempt  to  measure 
their  distances,  and  even  those  results 
are  too  often  exceedingly  conflicting 
and  uncertain.  The  nearest  star  thus 
far  discovered  is  one  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, not  visible  from  the  United  States 
or  Europe.  It  is  the  star  called  Alpha 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Centaur  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens. 

The  distance  of  this  star  appears  to 
be  something  like  twenty  trillions  of 
miles,  or  about  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  times  as  great  as  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
The  next  nearest  star,  as  far  as  known, 
is  a  little  sixth-magnitude  twinkler, 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
constellation  of  Cygnus,  popularly 
called  the  Northern  Cross.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  star,  which  is  known  to 
astronomers  as  6i  Cygni,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty 
trillion  miles,  or  two  or  three  times 
that  of  the  brightest  star  in  the 
Centsur,  The  brightness  of  the  stars, 
as  we  see  them,  is,  then,  no  measure 
of  their  comparative  distance.  A 
very  bright  star  may  be  much  more 
distant  than  a  very  faint  one,  the 
difference  being  due  to  the  greater 
magnitude  of  the  more  distant  star. 
Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,    for    instance, 


which  scintillates  so  splendidly  in 
the  winter  sky,  is  more  distant  than 
than  the  little  star  6i  Cygni,  the  latter 
being  in  fact  a  very  much  smaller  sun 
than  ours,  while  Sirius  is  a  far  larger 
one.  It  thus  appears  that  while  the 
efforts  to  measure  the  distances  of  the 
stars  have  not  been  very  successful, 
yet  they  have  resulted  in  giving  us  a 
wonderful  insight  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  of  suns  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  dwell.  They  have 
proved  that  large  stars  and  small  stars 
are  scattered  through  space  at  various 
distances  from  one  another  and  from 
us  ;  that  the  dimensions  of  the  blazing 
bodies  which  we  call  stars  or  suns, 
vary  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that 
our  own  sun,  great,  glorious  and  over- 
powering as  it  seems  to  us,  really 
belongs  to  a  quite  inferior  rank. 

But  it  is  possible  that  before  many 
years  our  knowledge  of  the  distances 
of  the  stars  may  be  greatly  extended. 
Spectroscopic  investigation  in  the 
case  of  binary  stars,  as  those  are  called 
which  circle  in  pairs  around  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  is  beginning 
to  help  us  a  little  in  this  direction. 
Recently,  for  instance,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Colles,  Jr.,  has  calculated,  from  the 
results  of  such  investigation,  the  mean 
distance  of  ninety-five  stars  situated 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens,  and  he  finds  it  equal  to  the 
distance  which  light  would  travel  in 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
That  distance  is  not  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  trillion  miles,  or 
more  than  forty-three  times  as  great 
as  the  distance  of  the  nearest  known 
star.  Alpha  Centauri.  Yet  enormous 
as  such  a  distance  is,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  average  distance  of 
all  the  stars  composing  the  visible 
universe  is  still  greater.  And  here 
and  there  the  starry  heavens,  even  in 
their   richest   regions,    present    black 
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and  apparently  empty  spaces  through 
which  we  seem  to  look  out  from  the 
bounds  of  the  visible  universe  into 
fathomless  depths  beyond.  But  is 
there  any  thoughtful  mind  which  can 
avoid  asking  itself  the  question,  "What 
lies  beyond  ?  When  we  come  to  the 
outermost  star  of  the  universe,  what 
then?"  That  is  a  question  which 
even  astronomy,  with  all  its  marvellous 
wealth  of  discovery  and  achievement, 
cannot  answer — at  least  not  yet. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


The  Power  of  Telescopes. — 
Prof.  Holden  says  that  if  the  bright- 
ness of  a  star  seen  with  the  eye  alone 
is  one,  with  a  2 -inch  telescope,  it  is 
100  times  as  bright;  with  a  4-inch 
telescope,  400  times  ;  8-inch  telescope, 
1,600  times;  16  inch  telescope, 
6  400  times;  32-inch  telescope,  25,600 
times;  36-inch  telescope,  32,400 
times.  That  is,  stars  can  be  seen 
with  the  36-inch  telescope  which  are 
30,000  times  fainter  than  the  faintest 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  While 
the  magynifying  power  which  can  be 
successfuly  used  on  the  5-inch  tele- 
scope is  not  above  400,  the  36-inch 
telescope  will  permit  a  magnifying 
power  of  more  than  2,000  diameters 
on  suitable  objects,  stars  for  example. 
With  such  a  telescope  the  moon 
appears  the  same  as  it  would  with  the 
naked  eye  200  miles  away.  This  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  objects  about 
300  feet  square  can  be  recognized,  so 
that  no  village  or  great  canal,  or  even 
large  edifice,  can  be  built  on  the 
moon  without  our  knowledge. — The 
School  Journal. 

M.  de  Lucy,  a  French  naturalist, 
has  shown  that  the  wing-area  of  flying 
animals  varies  from  about  49  square  feet 
per  pound  of  weight  in  the  gnat,  and 
5  square  feet  in  the  swallow,  to  half  a 
square  foot  per  pound  of  weight  in 
the  Australian  crane,  which  weighs  2 1 
pounds  and  yet  fles  well.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  the^  last  or  smallest  propor- 


tion, a  man  weighing  12  stone  would 
require  a  pair  of  wings  each  of  them  14 
feet  long  by  3  feet  broad,  or  double  the 
area  of  an  ordinary  room  door,  to  carry 
him,  without  taking  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  wings  themselves.  To 
pick  out  other  aerial  instances  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  a  frigate- 
bird  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  by  chronograph,  and 
live  in  the  air  a  week  at  a  time,  day 
and  night,  without  touching  a  roost  ; 
that  large  and  heavy  birds  can  remain 
almost  motionless  in  air  for  hours 
without  flapping  their  wings  ;  that 
birds  can  exert  continuously  about 
three  times  the  horse  power  per  pound 
of  weight  that  man  can,  and  about 
the  same  amount  more  than  a  horse 
can.  The  energy  given  out  by  birds 
is,  in  fact,  weight  for  weight,  unparal- 
leled in  nature. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Day  of  the  Week  for  any  Date. 

Let  A  =  number  of  given  year ; 

B  ^  number  of  the  day  in  the 
year; 

C  =  number  of  leap  years  from 
A.  D.  I  to  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
that  is,  (A- 1)^4,  neglecting  the 
remainder. 

Add  these  numbers  together,  and 
from  the  total  subtract  D  =  the  num- 
ber of  secular  years  which  were  not 
leap  years  (100,  200,  300,  500,  etc.) ; 
divide  the  sum  by  7,  and  the  remain- 
der will  be  the  day  of  the  week. 

Example:  June  r8,  1815. 

1815  +  169-1-453-14=2423. 

2423-^7  gives  the  remainder  1, 
showmg  that  the  day  is  Sunday. 

This  holds  for  any  century  according 
to  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  For  the 
Julian  reckoning  the  rule  is  the  same, 
only  omit  the  number  D,  and  write 
2  in  its  place. 

Example  :    Oct.  14,  1066. 

1066  -1-287  +  266  -  2  =  161  7. 

161 7  -f  7  gives  the  remainder  o  (or 
7),  showing  that  the  day  is  Saturday. — 
Nature. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  result  of  the  enquiry  into  the 
origin  of  Schools  of  Commerce  is  that 
they  have  been  founded  by  private 
citizens,  or  by  private  corporations  or 
companies.  In  this  direction  more 
already  has  been  done  in  France, 
Germany  and  Austria  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  very  much  more  than  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The 
results  of  neglect  are  becoming  very 
plain  to  business  men  in  Britain  by 
the  places  of  their  young  countrymen 
being  taken  by  young  men  from 
the  Continent.  For  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  business  men  and 
educators  in  England  have  been 
forced  to  look  into  the  question  of  so 
called  commercial  education.  And 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  education 
of  business  men  is  being  placed  on  a 
proper  basis.  Modern  languages,  math- 
ematics, natural  products  of  'the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  branches  hitherto  called  com- 
mercial, are  found  on  the  programme 
of  the  modern  Commercial  School. 
Universities  and  colleges  are  directing 
the  attention  of  their  students  to  these 
subjects  more  than  ever  before. 
What  is  Canada  doing  in  this  direc- 
tion? What  can  Canada  do?  Can- 
ada is  a  young  country  comparatively 
speaking,  and,  therefore,  fairly,  we 
should  not  expect  much  of  her, 
business  men  and  Boards  of  Trade. 
Handsome  gifts  are  made  from  time 
to  time  by  our  countrymen  in  Mon- 
treal to  educational  work  of  the 
highest  character,  but  donations  to 
what  are  distinctively  known  as  Schools 
of  Commerce  are  yet  to  be  made. 
Who  is  he  that  is  to  lead  in  this  way 
first  ?  or  which  Board  of  Trade  in 
Canada  will  take  the  initiative  in  the 
bpocial  work  which  has  been  found 
to  prosper  so  well  under  the  care  of 
enterprise  ? 


NUMBERING  OUR  DAYS. 

If  we  sit  down  at  set  of  iun 
And  count  the  things  that  we  have  done. 

And,  counling,  find 
One  self-denying  act,  one  word 

That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard. 
One  glance  most  kind 

Thai  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went. 
Then  we  may  count  the  day  well  spent. 

But,  if  through  all  the  livelong  day, 
We've  eased  no  heart  by  yea  or  nay  ; 

If,  thiojgh  it  all, 
We've  nothing  done  that  we  can  trace, 

That  brought  the  sunshine  to  a  face  ; 
No  act  most  small. 

That  helped  some  soul  and  nothing  cost,. 
Then  count  that  day  as  worse  than  lost. 
—  George  Eliot. 


The  Position  of  Antagonism. — 
Another  mistake  which  young  teac'iers 
often  make  is  to  try  to  get  as  much  ivork 
out  of  the  class  as  possible.  This  forces 
the  pupils,  in  self-defence,  to  try  to  do 
as  little  work  as  possible,  and  introdu- 
ces that  feeling  of  opposition  between 
teacher  and  pupils  which  is  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  elements  in 
school  life.  Healthy  and  satisfactory 
intellectual  work  is  never  done  where 
this  feeling  prevails,  and  it  sows  the 
seeds  of  selfishness  in  the  pupils' 
minds,  for  it  forces  them,  even  when 
the  tendency  is  not  already  there,  to 
consider  their  own  gratification  rather 
than  common  ends.  The  child  is  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  finds  that 
he  will  be  despoiled  of  his  rightful 
possessions,  his  natural  inheritance, 
and  needful  food,  unless  he  fights  to 
preserve  them.  He  therefore  fights, 
seeing  no  other  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  habit  of  fighting,  once 
acquired,  is  often  continued  even  if 
he  is  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is 
no  longer  necessary.  If  children  were 
not  at  school  forced  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  there  would  be  less 
self-seeking  in  later  life. — The  Journal 
of  Education. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


I.—  QUESTIONS  ON  C^SAR. 

BOOK  IV.     Chapters  i-s. 

1.  Translate  chap  er  5  into  good  idiomaic 
E",glish. 

2.  Parse  mobiles,  nihil,  qucBrant,  plerique, 
fid  a. 

3.  Construction  of  consuctudinis,  rumor- 
ibus,  (both),  quorum. 

4  Consiltis  capendis,.  Give  the  al  er- 
native  cons  ruction. 

5.  Point  out  and  c'a^sifythe  subjuac  ives 
in  the  chipter. 

6.  Circumsistat cogant.     Point  out 

aad  account  for  the  syntactical  peculiarity. 

7.  Exemplify  from  the  chapter  four  affixes 
used  in  forming  noun?. 

8.  Min'ion  any  p:caliarity  of  tiovis, 
-z/ulgHs,  necesse,  respectively. 

9.  Censilia  ineunt.  What  other  com- 
poun  Is  of  eo  are  transitive. 

10.  Sovis  rebus  student.  Name  ten  other 
Litin  verbs  that  are  followed  by  the  dative 
instead  of  the  accusative. 

II. — Translate  id  omatically  : 

(a)  Sed  ptivati  ac  separati  agri  apud  eo; 
nihil  est. 

(b)  Maxmann  pirtem  lacte  atque  p;core 
vivunt  multunoque  sunt  in  venationibus. 

(c)  Hiec  quotidiana  ex(;rcitatione  sum-ni 
ut  sint  laboris  effician'. 

(d)  Public  miximam  putant  es-e  liudem 
quatn  latissime  a  suis  finibus  vacare  agio  . 

III. —  (1)  Conjugate  laventur,  sinunt, 
manserint,  vivunt,  redigerunt. 

(2)  Compare  parva,  celeriter,  twpius, 
humiliores,  magis. 

(3)  Give  the  nominative,  genitive  and 
gender  of  lacte,  cibi,  jumentis,  pedibus, 
sedibus. 

(4)  Mark  tne  quantity  of  the    penult    of 


invicem,    remanent,     disciplina,     incohmt, 
agricultura, 

(5)  Distinguish  ceperint.  and  cceperint, 
eques,  and  equitaius,  consistere,  and  consti- 
tuete. 

(6j  'Dinve  Jumentis,  ventitant,  vectigalts. 
tridni^  simulavetant. 

(7)  Menti  jn  any  peculiarity  of  complures, 
reverti,  audent,  vivi. 

(8)  Give  the  correspoiding  singular  or 
plural  fo-ms  of  incertis  tunoribus,  quaque 
re,  sum  mi  laboris  eques  tribus  procliis,  omni 
hoc  itinere,  generis,  ejusdetn. 

iV.  —  Translate  into  idi jmatic  Latin  : 

1.  Oar  reason  for  remaining  so  many  days 
in  this  place  is  that  owing  to  the  want  of 
boMs  we  have  not  been  able  to  cross  the 
river. 

2.  Let  us  cross  the  Rhine  into  their  terri- 
tories before  they  can  collect  their  forces  to 
prevent  us. 

3.  Fearing  this,  we  sent  forward  a  few 
horsemen  to  learn  what  the  enemy  were 
doing. 

4.  The  same  night  one  of  the  scouts  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  approach  of  an  immense 
ho?t  of  Germans. 

5.  The  year  following,  in  the  coisulship 
of  Balbus  and  Cato,  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
this  region  were  driven  out  by  the  Germans. 

6.  To  fij;ht  on  horesback,  to  reach  the 
town,  to  live  mostly  on  milk  and  eggs,  to 
remain  at  horn  2  the  rest  of  the  summer,  not 
to  be  in  accordance  with  my  cus'om  or  that 
of  the  Roman  people. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Which  of  the  following  forms  is  correct  ? 

(a)  One  of  our  boys  fell  in  (off)  the  dock 
yesterday. 

{b)  There's  a  boy  who  (whim)  you  might 
suppose  would  be  able  to  do  it. 
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{c)  It  is  o  le  of  the  worst  ca^es  that  has 
(have)  come  under  my  notice. 

{d)  I'm  not  a  man  that  will  allow  myself 
(himself)  to  be  imposed  on. 

{e)  I've  often  wished  that  it  were  (was) 
possible  to  do  that. 

2.  Point  out  any  misused  words  and  sub- 
stitu'e  proper  ones. 

[a)  1  have  every  c  nfidence  in  his  honesty. 

{b)  The  whole  of  ihe  boys  were  kept  in 
this  afternoon. 

(c)  It  seems  funny  that  no  one  thought  of 
looking  there. 

((/)  They  all  seem  bound  to  make  trouble. 

(i?)  You  have  as  much  light  to  be  punished 
as  I  have. 

( /)  Where  did  you  make  the  raise  of  that 
edition? 

3.  Point  out  any  thing  faulty  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  and  make  the  necessary 
changes : 

(a)  If  any  one  that  don't  understand  how 
I  got  that  will  raise  their  hand,  I  will  go 
over  it  aga'n. 

(/;)  We  guarantee  to  execute  any  woik 
that  may  be  entrusted  to  us  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

(f)  I  hope  you  wi  i  be  able  to  find  out 
from  someone  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is  be- 
fore we  get  there. 

[d)  It  looks  sort  of  suspicious  that  neither 
of  them  were  at  school  this  afternoon. 

{e)  Our  prices  will  be  found  as  low  if  not 
lower  than  thai  of  any  other  firm  for  good 
work. 

\  t)  There  ain't  one  of  the  boys  I  don't 
believe  \  ut  what  has  been  to  some  of  the 
meetings. 

(^)  Wholly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  his 
books  and  s-pecimens  we  saw  but  little  of 
him  during  the  session. 

{h)  Ordinarily  I  dare  say  one  chair- 
man woul.ln't  but  venture  to  arbitrarily  inter- 
rupt a  speaker  in  that  way. 

4.  State  if  you  can  tl  e  distinction  between 
by  and  -vith  and  apply  your  answer  to  fill 
the  blanks  in  the  following  : 


(a)  I  was  struck — a  remark  that  he  made- 

[b)  I  fear  it  will  be  attended — seiious  con- 
sequences. 

{c)  They  were  surrounded — enemies. 

{d)  She  seemed  overcome — grief  at  the 
thought. 

(e)  They  were  soon  overwhelmed — the 
waves. 

(/)  They  were  evidently    impressed — t 
importance  of  it. 

{g)  He  had  been  wounded — an  arrow, 

{h)  We  were  attracted — the  beauty  of  th 
surroundings. 

(?)  The  words  are  accompani(d — the 
music. 

(7)  We  were  encouraged — these  signs. 

5.  State,  if  you  can,  the  principle  which- 
determines  the  use  of  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  afid  such  v  rbs  as  look,  feel,  etc., 
and  illustrate  yi  ur  answer  by  sentences  in 
which  the  following  aie  used  correctly,  '  Feel 
keen  (keenly),'  'Looked  pleasant  (pleas- 
antly),' 'Smells  suspicious  (suspiciously),' 
'  Tastes  sour  (slightly),'  '  Kept  cool  (coolly),' 
'  Turn  cold  (coldly),'  '  Prove  correct  (cor- 
rectly).' 

And  yet,  dear  heart,  remembering  thee, 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old  ? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality. 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold  ? 
What  chance  can  mar  the  peail  and  gold 

Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  ? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

When  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far. 

Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are  ; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 
And  white  against  the  evening  star, 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand  ? 

—  Whitiier's  Snow  Bound. 

1.  Classify,  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
words,  remembering,  safe,  long,  shape,  near, 
waiting,  white,  welcome. 

2.  Classify  the  following  phrases  and  give 
the  relation  of  each  :  'of  old,'  'with  me,' 
'in  life's  late  afternoon,'  'at  need,'  '  against 
the  evening  star.' 
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3.  Write  out  in  full,  classify  and  give  the 
arelation  of  the  clauses  to  which  the  following 
words  belong,  'safe,'  'hath  left,'  'grow,' 
""near. ' 

4.  Select  (rt)  all  the  compound,  (<J)  all  the 
derivative,  \c)  all  the  inflected  words  in  the 
passage. 

5.  P  .int  out  and  name  any  figures  of 
speech. 

6.  Point  out  any  words  that  you  think  are 
not  of  native  origin. 

7.  Select  any  four  verbs  and  show  by  re- 
fererce  to  their  use  in  this  passage  and  by 
using  them  in  other  sentences  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  transitive  and  intransitive 
•verbs  is  not  a  permanent  one. 

8.  Select  examples  of  {a)  nouns  used  as 
adjectives,  and  {b)  adjectives  used  as  nouns 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1893, 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRIMARY. 

ARITEIMETIC,  MENSURATION  AND 
COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

Examiners  :  A.  R.  Bain,  LL.D.  ;  A.  T. 
DeLury,  B.A.  ;  A.  C.  McKay,  B.A. 

I.  (a)  Find  by  the  contracted  method,  cor- 
rect to  four  places,  7'9384X'5238. 

(6)  Explain    how  to    find    the    vulgar 
fraction  which  equals  •572. 
I.   (a)  4  1581. 

(b  -572  X  looo  =  57272 

•572  X     10=     572 

•572  X   990=  '572-5 

572-5       567 


•572= 


990 


990 


2.  A  bookseller  deducts  10%  from  the 
•marked  price  of  his  books,  and  after  this  ha,s 
a  gain  of  25%.  He  sells  a  book  for  $7.20. 
Find  the  cost  price  of  the  book,  and  what 
,per  cent,  the  maiked  price  is  in  advance  of 
•the  cost  price. 


2.  125%  of  cost  price  =  $7.20. 

100 
.-.  cost  price  =  $7. 20  X  7^  =  $576. 

Marked  pfice  =  no%  ol  $7.20=:$7.92. 
$7-92-$5-76  =  $2.i6  =  advance  of  marked 
on  cost  price. 

On  $5.76  advance  is  $2.16. 
"    $1.00         "       "  37^. 
^«^:-$5.76.    37*% 

3.  Divide  $916.00  among  A,  B  and  C,  so 
that  5%  of  A's  share  may  equal  7^%  of  -5'j-, 
and  12^%  of  B's  may  equal   20%  of  Cs. 

3.  Suppose  A's  share  =  $1.00. 

then  B's     "     =       66|, 

and  Cs     "      :=      4i|. 

$916  divided  in  the-cr  proportions  gives  : — • 

^-$439.68. 
B —  293.12. 
C—  I  S3. 20. 

4.  A  buys  600  yds.  of  silk,  at  95  cents  a 
yd.,  and  sells  it  at  once,  leceiving  in  payment 
a  90  day  note  for  $700,00,  which  he  at  once 
discounts  at  a  bank  at  6%  per  annum.  Find 
the  gain. 

4.  600  yds  @  95  cents  a  yd.  =$570.00. 
Present    value   of  $700.00    due   in    90 

days,      allowing    6%  per    annum   discount. 

109 
=  $689^ 

109  109 

Gain  =  $689^-$5.70  =  $ii9^  Ans. 

5.  (a)  A  man  has  the  choice  of  loaning  his 
money  at  7g%  Compound  Interest,  or  at  8% 
Simple  Interest,  money  and  interest  to  be 
paid  at  end  of  3  years.  Show  which  is 
the  better  investment. 

{b)  A  man  rents  a  farm  for  2  years  at 
$441.00  per  annum,  the  rent  for  any  year 
being  supposed  to  be  paid  at  end  of  that 
year.  Money  being  worth  5%  pcr  annum, 
Compound  Interest,  find  what  sum  would 
now  pay  the  two  years'  rent. 

5.  (a)  Amount  of  $1  for  3  years  @  7J% 
Compound  Interest  =  (i.o75)3  =$1.241 -f- 

Amount  of  $1  for  three  years  @  8% 
Simple  Interest  =  $1.24. 

.•.  Compound  Interest  at  7^%  is  better. 
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{b)  $820  would  now  pay  the  iwo  years' 
rent. 

6.  A  man  invests  $6000  in  5%  stock  at 
120;  at  the  end  of  ( ne  year,  having  just 
rectived  the  yearly  dividend,  he  sells  at  121^- 
How  much  better  (  flf  is  he  than  if  he  had 
loaned  his  money  at  5%  per  anrum  ? 

7.  A  starts  to  walk  from  P  \.o  Q  zX  the 
rate  of  4  miles  an  hour,  and  ooe  hour  after- 
wards B  starts  from  /'and  tvertakes  /^  in  4 
hours.  Walking  on,  B  arrives  at  (2  2  hours 
before  A.     Find  ihe  distance  from  P  \.o  Q. 

7-  B  gains  4  miles  in  4  hours,  or  i  wVe 
in  I  hoar.  A  walks  3  h^urs  longer  than  B, 
in  which  he  walks  12  miles.  ..  B  must  walk 
for  12  hours  altogether,  or  60  n-iles. 

8.  (a)  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  40,  45, 
50  feet  lespectively.  Find  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  verttx  to  ihe  side  45 
feet. 

(d)  A  lo'd  luns  re  und  a  circular  pond  ; 
the  outer  circumference  is  440  yard?,  and  the 


width    of  the    road  is  20   yards.     Find'the- 
area  of  the  pond. 


8.  {a)  AreaofsA\/27.5  +  17.5+  12.5  +  67.5 
:  284.97  + 

2  +  284.97 


.".  Length  of  perf end  Cjlar  = 


=  12.66  ft. 


45 


(/^)  Diameter  of  outer  circle  = ol    440^ 

22 

=  140  jards. 

Diamtter  of  inner  circle=  140  -  40=  100  yds* 

9.  A  fphericil  shell,  interntl  diameter  14 
irches,  is  filled  with  water.  Its  contents  are 
poured  into  a  cylindiical  vessel  whose  inter- 
nal radius  is  14  itches  ;  fird  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  cylinder. 


9.  Cub.  cont?.  of  sphere  =  — -of  7='X"T  c-  'n. 

22 

Area  of  base  of  cy!inder=  I4^X'T  q-  •''• 


4  22  ,      .,.^,22)  I 

Deit    =Y>f73X-^-j('4)^Xy[=2-in. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  poetry  of  John  Donne,  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  is  an  article  interesting  to  students  of 
English  literature  in  the  LUteWs  Living  Age 
for  Nov.  18.  •'  Sir  Join  "  is  a  good  story  of 
Indian  life  in  the  same  issue. 

The  Overland  for  December  will  be  a 
specia  ly  good  number. 

"The  E  quimau  Maiden's  Romance"  by 
Mark  Twain  and  Walter  Besant's  *'  Ameri- 
can Notes "  are  the  articles  which  receive 
the  particular  mark  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  this  month.  Some  English 
forms  of  iLvitaiion  by  Adam  Badeau  is 
hardly  ihe  kind  of  thing  one  expects  to  see 
in  a  high  class  magazine.  One  of  the  very 
best  things  in  the  issue  is  "  Dealing  in  Fu- 
tures "  I  y  Alice  W.  Rollins. 


The  Quiver  announces  excellent  materia 
for  1894.  In  December  number  two  serials 
are  begun,  one  of  which,  "  Garth  Garrick- 
son,"  is  .'pecially  good.  There  is  a  beautiful 
coloured  frontispiece  entitled,  "Leaving 
Home." 

Brander  Matthews  is  to  tell  the  young 
about  American  Authors,  in  St.  Nicholas  for 
1894. 

Rudyard  Kiplirg  is  to  ccntribute  a  story 
to  the  Christmas  r umber  of  ihe  Illustrated 
London  IVews,  which  promises  to  be  of  spe- 
cial excellence. 

"  A  Study  for  Colonel  Newcombe  "  is  a 
reminiscent  aricle  on  Thackeray  by  Canon 
Irvine  in  the  November  Eclectic.  "  Weari- 
ness "  and  a  "  Garden  in  Stone"  are  amcng 
other  interesting  papers. 
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Fresh  and  beautiful  with  the  spirit  of 
Chris; mas  expressed  ly  tvergreers  on  the 
cover  is  the  December  number  o(  Scr liner's. 
The  table  of  contents  giv(  s  one  thrills  of 
pleasure  in  ant'cipaticn.  The  "  Bachelor's 
Christmas"  by  Rcbert Grant,  "  The  Souice" 
by  Heniy  Van  D\ke,  "  Hew  the  Captain 
made  Chiis'mas"  by  T.  N.  Page,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  treats  in  store. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Macmillan's  Classical  Serie?.  The  Adel- 
phoe  cf  Tirence.  Edited  by  S.  G.  Ash- 
more.  (London  and  New  Yoik  :  Macn.illan 
&  Cc.,  through  the  Copp,  Clark  Co., 
Ton  nto.)  This  is  a  good  and  serviceable 
editirn;  there  is  an  introduction  coviring 
the  necessary  ground  (Latin  comedy  and 
comedians,  etc.)  ;  there  are  tlso  full  notes 
and  a  useful  appendix. 

77ie  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon.  Edited  by  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
(Cambiidge  Press  )  This  book  is  welcome. 
It  is  pretty  evenly  divided  between  text  and 
no'e«,e  c  Ti  e  Editor's  clear  and  tympathttic 
teacl  ing,  1  is  illustration.',  his  references  to 
recent  book'',  etc.,  are  satisf>ing  and  truly 
valuable. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  capital  text- 
book on  the  Elements  of  Solid  Geotnetry,  by 
Prof.  Biker  of  Rochester  L^nivtr^ity.  The 
press-work  is  beautifully  executed  and  the 
book  is  fresh,   practical  and  convenient. 

The  latest  issue  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.'s 
International  Modern  Language  Series  is 
La  Prisede  la  Bastille  by  J.  Mic' elet.  It 
is  edited,  with  good  netes,  by  Prof.  Luquiens 
of  Yale. 

Haufi's  Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart  is  now 
issued  in  Adacmillan's  Primary  Series  of 
French  and  German  Pead in s^  Books,  tdt'Utdk 
by  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  (London  and  New 
Yoik :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  3J.  6d.  Ex- 
cellent notes  and  vocabularies  and  a  biief 
biographical  notice  are  prepared  by  the 
ed.tor.     The  simple  and   charming  style  of 


the  author  renders  his   work    very   suitable 
for  use  in  schools. 

Mtssrs.  Drysdale  &  Co  ,  of  Montreal,  have 
just  published  Part  II.  of  their  Piogresnve 
French  Reader  (50c.),  edited  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
French  Master  of  the  Montr(  al  High  School 
and  L.  R,  Gregor,  B.A.,  Lee  urer  in  Ger- 
man at  McGill  University.  It  is  now  three 
years  since  Pait  I.  appeared,  and  the  edi  ots 
have  evidently  bestowed  great  care  en  the 
preparation  of  this  refder.  The  jeleciions 
are  happily  chosen  ;  there  aie  short  poems, 
a  few  letters,  and  inteie^ting  ex  racts  from 
Souvestre,  Haus  Ani'ersen,  Alexander 
Dumas,  etc.  The  book  is  well  printed  and 
well  bound  and  we  have  pleasure  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  e  ur  readers  to  it. 

A.  new  edi  ion  of  Eysenbach's  German- 
Grcmmar,  revi.sed  and  largely  re-written  by 
W.  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  head  master  of  Rcx- 
bury  Latin  School,  has  just  appeared  from, 
the  press  of  Messis.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  notes 
of  the  present  edition  have  been  abiidged, 
and  other  parts  of  the  book  coni'ensed,  by 
Mrs.  Curii-,  and  the  selections  for  transla  ioa 
are  emitted.  We  have  now,  then  fore,  a 
gocd  abridged  elition  of  the  earlier  look. 

Public  School  Physiology  and  Temperance. 
Toronto:  William  Biiggs.  By  Willit  m. 
Nattress,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.  (25c.> 
Dr.  Nattress  shall  speak  for  himself.  "The 
object  (  f  the  auth(  r  has  been  to  put  clearly 
before  the  teacheis  and  pupih  the  leading 
facts  concerning  the  st  uc  ure  and  functions, 
of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and,  at  ti  e 
same  time,  to  associate  with  these  facts  the 
phy>io'ogical  ac  ions  and  effects  of  alcoholic- 
stimulants  snd  narcotics.  The  pupil  is,  in 
this  way,  at  every  turn  confronted  wiih  the 
evil  etr  cts  of  alci  hoi  and  tobacco,  the  dangers 
accompanying  their  use  and  the  tremendous- 
ri^k  of  tampering  with  such  powerful  agents 
of  destruction." 

Outlines  rf  Rhetoric.  By  John  F.  Genung. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  It  will  be  welcome 
news  to  many  leacheis  of  English  that  Prof, 
Genung  has  published  an  elementary  Rhe- 
toric. We  are  not  disappointed  in  this  book 
and  we  expected  a  good  deal.  The  author 
devotes  his  attention    ftrst  to   the  "Mastery- 
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of  Materials,"  and  then  to  the  "  O.ganizi- 
tion  of  Materials  ;"  there  is  also  a  very  use- 
ful appendix  of  rules,  etc.  The  latter  are 
carefully  presented  in  the  book  and  enforced 
by  examples  and  exercises.  This  book  will 
be  of  much  value  in  teachinj^  composition 
and  rhetoric. 

Goldtlnuaite  s  Geographical  Magazine  is  one 
of  ojr  most  valued  professional  exchanges. 
Am  )ng  the  articlci  in  a  recent  num  her  are  : 
"  A  Few  Notes  on  an  Extinct  Volcano  at 
Montreal"  by  Henry  Rampird  ;  "Many 
U:es  of  Bambo  >"  ;  "A  Hurricani  of?  the 
Cuban  Coast,"  etc. 

Miicmillan  s  School  Library.  "  Lamb's 
Talss  from  Shakespeare."  A  very  neat  edi- 
tion of  this  Eng'ish  classic,  intended  for 
supplementary   rea  ling,  etc. 

Moser :  Der  Bibliothekar.  Edited  with  in- 
tro  iuction  an.l  notes  by  Franz  Lange,  Pn.  D., 
of  the  Royal  Miliiary  Academy,  Woolwich. 
London  :  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.  Tnis  is  the 
fourth  editioa  ot  tnis  text  book.  The  intro- 
duction and  notes  are  good.  Toronto  :  The 
Copp,  Clark  Co. 

The  Mark  in  Europe  and  A  merica.  By 
E.  A.  Bryan,  A.M.,  President  of  Vincennes 
University.  Bjston:  Ginn  &  Co.  This 
volume  is  an  able  and  thoughtful  review  of 
the  discussion  on  early  land  tenure.  It 
presents  a  skech  of  the  histoiy  of  the  theory 
during  the  past  forty  years  and  will  be  found 
of  considerable  importance  to  students  of 
economics. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the 
excellent  Guild  and  Bible  Class  Text-Books, 
publi>h.d  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black  (Lon- 
don), and  eJited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Char- 
teris  and  the  Rev.  [.A.  McClymon'.  The 
editor  of  the  new  volume  is  Prof.  Robertson, 
of  G  asgow  University,  who  has  for  his  sub- 
ject "  The  O.d  Testament  and  its  Contents," 
and  in  spite  of  the  restriction  to  very  brief 
spice,  the  learned  author  has  produced  a 
va  uahle  book,  m  iderate  in  tone,  clear  and 
int -resting  in  style,  and  fall  of  information. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  ^\zQ\^nion^'%The  New  Testament  and  its 
if/-//crj  has  juit  been  published    by    Messrs. 


A.  &  C.  Black.  (3.f.  6d.)  This  is  really  a 
new  b  )ok,  and  it  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  all  who  are  responsible  for  it.  The  in- 
formation hire  given  in  ?.n  accessible  and 
interesting  form  could  formerly  be  obtained 
only  byconsulting  many  books  and  expend- 
ingmuchtimeandthought.  From  the  Frontis- 
pieces (photographic  fac-similesof  theoriginal 
MSS.,  among  which  it  is  interesting  to  see 
one  oi'  the  Liwis  Codex)  to  the  Appendix 
(Note  on  Patristic  Literature),  the  book  is 
full  of  good  work,  and  we  hope  it  will  have 
a  laige  and  increasing  circulation. 

Students  of  the  history  of  the  French  in 
North  America  will  be  interest;  d  in  Mr. 
Wallace's  book  on  The  History  of  Illinois 
and  Louisiana  under  the  French  Rule,  re- 
cently published  by  Robe/t  Clarke  &  Co., 
Cincinnati  There  are  biographical  sketches 
of  Cartier,  Champlain,  Frontenac,  Mar- 
qa;tce,  LiSille  ani  miny  others,  which 
are  interesting  and  valuable,  as  are  the  brief 
accounts  of  the  od  French  towns  and  vil- 
lages ii  Canada  and  the  Mississippi  valley. 
There  is  a  go  )d  i.ide  x. 

Macmillan's  History  Readers,  "  The 
Houe  of  Hanover."  (is.  6^.)  This  is  the 
seventh  and  last  of  this  excellent  series  of 
historical  reading  books.  It  is  well  written 
and  well  annotated. 

Practical  Elocution.  Fulton  &  Trueblood. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  This  is  a  very  complete 
professional  work  on  elocution,  which  at- 
tempts to  harmon'ze  the  chief  systems  at 
present  used  in  schools  and  colleges.  A  great 
many  examples  are  carefully  presented. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Warwick  Bro-.  &  Rutter,  "  Patriotic 
Recitations  and  Arbor  Day  Exercises." 
Probably  our  readers  have  already  seen  sev- 
eral reviews  of  the  bojk,  an  i  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  brief  remaiks  on 
its  plan  and  contents.  It  consists  of  fou"^ 
pans,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  series 
of  talks  on  public  affairs,  national  holidays, 
and  civic  duties,  as  suggestions  for  inform- 
al conversations  conducted  in  the  class.  The 
second  and  third  parts  are  devoted  to  selec- 
tions in  piose  and  veise  of  a  patriotic  char 
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acter,  and    the    fourth  part   is  on    "  Arbor 
Day." 

Another  edition  of  the  book  may 
shortly  appear,  in  which  doubtless  all  the 
errors  which  have  escaped  the  proof-read- 
ers of  this  edition  will  be  corrected  (vide 
p.   138,  "  Such  is  not  the  feelings  '). 

Some  of  the  poetical  selections  should  be 
omitted  in  a  second  edition.  Even  if  '.hey  are 
written  by  respected  citizens,  they  are  not  of 
"high  literary  merit."  (Can  any  one,  for 
instance,  scan  this  "  verse  " — p.  109,  "Can- 
ada wants  independent  men,  men, who. ") 
The  editor  will  find  many  better  poems  in 
newspaper  files  from  March  to  Sep  ember, 
1885. 

To  teach  our  children  to  love  iheir 
country  is  one  of  the  noblest  duties  of  par- 
ents and  teachers,  and  indeed  o(  all  Can- 
adians, and  therefore  this  book  has  our 
warmest  approval.  We  are  glad  I  hit  it  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 
We  do  think  that  it  would  hive  been  betier 
to  have  put  more  patriotic  selections  in  our 
Readers,  and  then  the  book  would  not  have 
been  so  much  needed.  Needed  it  is,  e.  g.  :  A 
countiy  public  schojl  teacher  asked  his  high- 
est class,  seven  in  number,  this  session,  how 
many  of  them  were  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  six  c  f  them  held  up  their  ignorant  hands. 
It  is  difficu't  to  say  whether  this  reflects  most 
credit  on  the  teacher,  the  children  or  their 
parents ! 

Let  all  our  homes,  schools  aid 
chuiches  teach  our  children  how  great  Can- 
ada is,  and  how  dear  she  ought  to  be.  Are 
we  waiting  for  war  or  some  other  fearful 
ludgment  to  teach  us  the  value  of  our  inheri- 
tance in  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever 
saw.  And  are  we  too  blind  to  observe  what 
every  year  more  plainly  shows, — all  that  we 
are  saved  from  by  not  forming  part  of  the 
American  Union  ? 

Second  annual  report  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Toronto,  with  Children's  Pro- 
tection Act.      1893 

Little  People's  Reader.  By  Georgia  A. 
Hodskins.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

High  School  Laboratory.  Manual  of  Phys- 
ics.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.       Three  gentle- 


men, teachers  of  Physics  in  the  Ch.cago 
High  schools,  have  prepared  this  book, 
which  is  intended  as  a  text-bock  for  the  In- 
ductive method  of  teaching  physics,  and  also 
to  provide  sufficient  laboratory  work  for 
matriculants.  The  topics  are  well  arranged 
and  ihe  experiments  interesting  and  admir- 
ably described.  Science  teachers  will  find 
the  book  a  good  one. 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class.  By  Margaret 
Miller.  Boston  :  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  An 
excellent  "  Nature  Reader  "  for  young  child- 
ren. 

Twelve  years'  Queen  s  Scholarship  Ques- 
tions. 1891-1892  (y.6d.)  Londor, :  Mof- 
fatt   &  Paij^e. 

Supplementary  Music  for  Schools.  jVos.  28- 
37.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners.  By 
Sir  Henry  Rose  )e,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
M.  P.,  assisted  by  Joseph  Lunt,  B.  Sc,  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York. 
Intended  as  a  first  book  in  Chemiftry,  lie 
elementary  principles  are  h-.  re  very  fuliy 
treated  and  simply  explained. 

The  second  number  of  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Co.'s  Ethical  Seiies  is  The  Ethics  of  Hegel, 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Steriell.  We  have  first  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  then  an  account  of  the  re- 
lation of  Hegel's  ethics  to  previcus  ethical 
thought,  an  exposition  of  Hi  gel's  ethics,  and 
an  abstract  of  Hfgel's  introduction.  The 
volume  proper  consists  of  translated  selec- 
tions divided  into  three  parts.  I.  Abstract 
Right.  II.  Morality.  III.  Eih  cality. 
Dr.  Sterrett  has  performed  his  difficult  and 
important  task  with  fidelity  and  success. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  copy  of 
Carbharfs  Field  Book,  beautifully  executed 
containing  all  the  necessary  tables  for  field 
use,  and  a  great  many  fuliy  explained  pro- 
blems. The  matter  is  systematically  arranged 
and  easy  to  find.  The  book  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  and  convenient. 

Another  volume  of  French  prose  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  consists  of 
a  number  of  essays  and  articles  on  scientific 
.'ubjecis.  The  volume  is  edited  and  anno- 
tated by  Prof.  Luquitns  of  Yale. 
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Polyeucte.  By  Corneille,  with  in^rodu:- 
tion  in  i  notes  by  E.  G.  W.  B  aunSoltz,  M.  \., 
Pfl.  D.,  Cambridge  :  University  Press,  pp. 
XV.  +  184.  (2J)  Th;  present  vjlum- is  the 
sx'h  in  the  suies  of  I7ch  cen'ury  C  assies 
editedbyD.  B.aunh  iltz.  The  notes  arei  full 
aodsc'ioluly,  and  about  equal  the  text  in 
volum?.  The  text  is  preceled  by  an  outline 
ofCorniillc'i  life,  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  th;  plot,  an-i  an  explanation  of  the  pros- 
ody—a  valuable  feature.  Th=  print  and 
general  style  of  the  b  ok  are  unexceptionable. 
It  is  an  important  addition  to  aviilable 
universi  y  texts. 

Jeanne  d'  Arc.  By  Lamartine,  with  in- 
troduciion  and  notes  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin, 
M.A.,  Cambridge:  Universi'.y  Press,  pp. 
viii.+  ii2,  new  edition.  The  story  of  Jeanne 
d"  Arc  is  one  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
youthful  mind,  chiricterized  as  it  is  by  so 
many  elements  of  th>  romantic  and  marvel- 
lous, while  Lamartine  is  an  aubor  whose 
style  will  always  have  a  certain  c'larm  of  ele- 
gance and  finish  for  readers  of  French.  The 
text  is  ol  such  a  kngth  (pp.  70)  as  to  be  con- 
veniently read  in  a  year  in  classe-.  The  intro- 
duction is  biographical  and  historic  il,  and  the 
notes  are  biief  but  altquate.  There  is  an 
index  of  proper  names,  and  two  excellent 
maps. 

Char  hue  Corday.  By  Ponsard,  edited 
by  A.  R.  Roper,  M.A..,  Cambridge  :  Uni- 
versity Press,  1893,  pp.  xiv. -1-184.  (2j.) 
"Charlotte  Corday,"  the  editor  observes, 
''  is  a  sort  of  comprotii  e  between  the  classi- 
cal and  rom.intic  schools  of  French  drama.' 
It  is  certainly  a  privihge  to  the  advanced 
s  udent  to  have  el.gant,  thorough  and  cheap 
editions,  such  as  ih-;  present  one,  of  the 
landmarks  of  French  literature.  The  intro- 
duction is  biographical  ( )f  Ponsard),  histori- 
cal and  criiicil.  Th;  notes  occupy  47  pp. 
The  numerous  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  are  cleiriy  explained. 

Picciola.  By  Sain'ine,  edited  by  Rev.  A. 
C.  Clapin,  M. A.,  Cambiilge:  University 
Press,  pp.  232.  (2i.)  This  book  won 
in  its  day  the  Montyon  priz;  of  the  French 
Academy.  It  is  a  story  of  prison  life,  full 
ofinterest  and  sentiment.      In  moral  tone  it 


is  quite  suitable  for  young  readers.  The 
present  edition  contains  a  good  biographical 
sketch  of  Saintine,  a  map  of  the  scene  of 
the  story,  b  ief  notes  (many  of  tkem  merely 
translations  of  words  and  phrases),  and  an 
ind  :x. 

Das  Wirlhshaus  im  Spessart.  By  Hauff, 
edited  by  A,  S;hlottmann,  Pa.  D.  and  J. 
W.  Cartmill,  M.A. ,  Cambridge:  Univer- 
sity Press,  1893, pp.  x. -t- 292.  (3f.  6/.)  There 
is  probably  no  be.ter  rea  ling  mateiial  for  be- 
ginner; than  the  stoiies  of  H-uflf.  The 
present  volume  contain;  four  tiles,  making 
altogether  186  pp.  Tue  type  is  beautifully 
clear.  The  notes  are  juiicious,  and  not  too 
full. 

Maria  Stuart.  B/  Schiller,  edited  by 
Karl  B.eul,  M  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge  :  Uni- 
veisity  Press,  1893  pp.  xxxii. -f  272.  {y.6d.) 
The  introduction  contains  a  lif;  of  Schiller, 
the  history  of  the  play,  its  form  and  contents 
and  a  detailed  analjs's.  Tne  notes,  occupy- 
ing 100  pp.,  are  mainly  linguistic,  though 
there  is  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  literary 
references  and  parallels.  In  notes  it  is  rare 
to  find  such  ihooughness  c  lupled  wi  h  the 
absence  of  pedantry,  as  in  this  case.  The 
appendices  con'ain  variant  readinj^s  and  a 
very  full  biography.  A  full  indtx  and  genea- 
1  )gical  table  of  the  Tudors  an-i  Guises  com- 
plete the  volume.  The  mechanical  execution 
is  as  near  pci  fection  as  can  be  desired.  On  the 
whole  this  is  the  best  edi  ion  of  this  tragedy 
which  has  comj  under  our  notice. 

Thirty  Years'  War.  By  Schiller,  edited 
by  Karl  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Camb  idge  : 
University  Press,  1892,  pp.  xxxii.  -f  194.  (35,) 
The  Third  Book,  comprised  in  this  edition, 
describes  perhaps  the  most  drama' ic  episode 
of  this  famous  struggle,  ard  eods  with  the 
triumph  and  death  of  GuUavus  Adolphus. 
Schiller's  historic  wriiinas  are  solid 
reading,  and,  if  properly  s'udied  by  advanced 
English  students  of  German,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  extend  their  kn  rwledjje  of 
German,  and  at  the  same  tim;  to  improve 
their  English  prose.  The  introduction  of 
this  edition  gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
the  position  of  Book  III.  in  the  whole  work. 
The  appendices  contain  extracts  from  VVal- 
lens'ein,  and  a  pretty  complete  biography. 
An  index  to  the  notes  completes  thi  volume. 
In  general  style  and  tcopj  the  editing  is 
nr.uch  like  Breul's  ediiion  of  Maria  Stuart 
and  deserves  like  praise. 
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